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When  darkness  spreads  across  North  Carolina  woodlands,  countless  opossums  leave  their  daytime  nests  to 
ramble  about  for  food.  They  leave  tantalizing  trails  for  hounds  to  follow  and  provide  exciting  sport  for 
hunters  willing  to  forsake  warm  firesides. 
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Win  Donat  used  oils  to  capture  North  Carolina's  most  impor- 
tant furbearer  in  a  Currituck  marsh.  With  a  waterproof  pelage 
of  dense,  soft  underfur  and  long  glistening  guard  hairs,  the 
muskrat  is  well  dressed  for  its  wet  habitat. 
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What  is  A  dog?  This  simple  question  has  con- 
founded the  minds  of  scientists,  scholars,  legis- 
lators, and  people  generally  for  thousands  of  years.  To 
the  small  boy,  his  dog  is  his  shadow;  to  the  neurotic, 
dogs  are  barking,  howling,  nightmarish  experiences 
without  which  we  would  be  well  rid.  But  just  what  is  a 
dog  in  terms  of  the  place  dogs  occupy  in  our  lives? 

Scientists,  particularly  the  ones  who  spend  years 
putting  together  jigsaw  puzzles  of  bones  found  in  some 
remote  gravel  bank,  are  not  too  sure  they  know  from 
which  branch  of  the  animal  tree  of  life  our  present  day 
dogs  have  descended.  They  do  say,  however,  that  by  the 
Pleistocene  period,  or  latest  Ice  Age,  which  started  a 
couple  of  million  years  ago,  wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  and 
dogs  were  well  established  among  the  earth's  inhabi- 
tants. Patient  investigation  also  shows  that  man  made 
his  appearance  at  about  the  same  time.  For  our  purpose, 
then,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  man  and  his  dog  have  been 
close  companions  through  the  long  march  of  time. 
While  many  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  earth  and 
mankind  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  rock  heaved 
at  some  prospective  dinner,  to  the  A-bomb,  changes 
almost  as  astounding  have  occured  to  the  dog  as  to  the 
man. 

Physiologically,  neither  dog  nor  man  have  changed 
as  much  as  their  habits  and  ways  of  living.  Environment 
associated  with  his  development,  has  deprived  man  of 
his  hairy  covering,  keen  sense  of  smell,  and  other  cave 


dwelling  accessories.  In  their  place,  men  have  highly 
developed  mental  faculties,  relatively  hairless  bodies,  a 
love  of  comfort  and  a  specialized  existence.  Similarly, 
dogs  have  forsaken  their  Ice  Age  ways,  even  their  coats 
have  changed  in  texture  and  density  to  suit  the  climates 
to  which  men  in  their  ceaseless  migrations  have  brought 
them.  In  some,  such  as  the  greyhound,  the  scenting 
ability  has  become  all  but  useless,  yet  the  visual  ability 
has  improved  as  a  compensation.  Witness  the  Mexican 
hairless  in  comparison  with  the  Alaskan  husky,  or  the 
pooch  that  sheds  its  winter  coat  all  over  the  place  each 
spring  when  the  seasons  change.  Even  comfort  becomes 
a  necessity  for  the  pet.  Industries  exist  today  which  are 
devoted  to  giving  Fido  all  the  comforts,  services,  and 
considerations  which  200  years  ago  were  scarcely  avail- 
able to  the  wealthiest  humans. 

Scholars  past  and  present,  delving  into  all  that  has 
been  written  on  religious,  historical,  literary,  and  all 
other  angles  of  man's  existence  on  earth,  have  con- 
sistently come  across  evidence  of  the  dog  wherever  man 
was  found.  Aboriginal  paintings  in  caves  and  tombs,  the 
decorative  friezes  of  Babylonia,  the  art  of  China,  the 
myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  legends,  songs,  stories, 
and  art  of  our  own  comparatively  recent  civilization,  all 
attest  to  the  part  the  dog  has  played  in  war,  recreation, 
labor,  and,  in  short,  the  development  of  mankind.  Quo- 
tations in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  concerning  dogs 
are  numerous.  We  find  Goliath  sneering  at  David  and 
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accusing  him  of  coming  to  the  fight  equipped  as  though 
he  were  going  to  chasten  a  dog;  the  dogs  licked  Lazarus' 
sores;  and  Matthew  admonishes  us,  "Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine."  One  of  the  best  known  dogs  of  myth- 
ology is  Argus,  Ulysses'  faithful  dog  who  was  the  only 
one  to  remember  his  master  on  his  return  from  many 
years  of  wandering.  Dogs  have  been  deified  and  sacra- 
ficed  by  peoples  all  over  the  world  in  religious  cere- 
monies. 

Innumerable  are  the  myths  and  superstitions  concern- 
ing dogs  and  they  are  not  confined  to  the  past.  Many 
people  today  believe  the  howling  of  a  dog  is  the  sign 
of  death;  that  dogs  go  mad  during  "dogs  days";  and 
some  American  Indians  believed  that  eating  dog  flesh 
would  make  them  strong  and  courageous  in  battle. 

Some  of  the  greatest  paintings  of  all  time  use  the  dog 
in  the  compositions,  both  in  portrait  studies  and  in 
conjunction  with  other  subjects.  Hardly  an  art  collection 
does  not  include  a  dog  depicted  in  some  medium.  Dogs 
have  been  symbolized  in  pagan  religions  as  representing 
both  good  and  evil  influences. 

Many  are  the  legislative  battles  fought  over  the 
subject  of  dogs.  The  laws  on  the  books  dealing  with  this 
subject  alone  number  in  the  thousands.  Many  life-long 
friendships  have  been  made  and  broken  because  of  dogs, 
and  court  cases  on  the  subject  are  countless.  Certainly 
millions  are  spent  annually  on  the  maintenance  and  care 
of  literally  millions  of  dogs.  For  pure  speculative  pur- 
poses, if  there  are  about  150  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  and  one  dog  for  every  50  persons,  there 
would  be  3,000,000  dogs  in  the  country  each  of  which 
has  some  worth  to  its  owner ! 

If  the  ordinary  procedure  of  living  through  the  ages 
has  evolved  man  as  a  comfort-loving  creature  leading  a 
somewhat  specialized  existence,  what  has  happened  to 
the  dog?  Surely,  a  bulldog  could  not  have  chased  the 
horny  triceratops  through  the  steaming  jungle;  it  is 
doubtful  that  his  general  type  of  physical  conformation 
would  have  permitted  him  to  live  in  prehistoric  times. 
How  did  he  get  that  way  ?  The  answer  is  that  English- 
men as  early  as  the  turn  of  the  13th  century  used  the 
bulldog's  ancestors  in  the  sport  of  bull  baiting.  As  the 
sport  developed,  certain  physical  changes  in  the  dogs 
were  considered  desirable  and  matings  were  arranged 
to  achieve  those  changes.  Dog  fighting  followed  bull 
baiting,  and  still  other  changes  in  the  breed  were  ac- 
complished. Today  neither  of  the  sports  are  in  vogue 
and  our  bull  dog,  as  lovable  and  affectionate  as  he  is, 
remains  a  highly  specialized,  hard-to-raise  pet,  perhaps 
best  known  as  the  mascot  of  the  British  nation  and  the 
United  States  Marines. 

Bloodhounds  are  scenting  and  trailing  specialists; 
the  heavy  docile  dogs  of  Holland  and  Belgium  pull 
carts  and  carry  loads ;  the  greyhounds  and  whippets  are 
the  speed  division;  other  breeds  look  pretty;  still  other 


breeds  tend  sheep,  fight  in  wars,  or  hunt,  find,  run  down, 
kill,  or  retrieve  game  birds  and  animals.  In  fact,  there 
is  hardly  any  purpose  for  which  man  has  not  bred  and 
trained  dogs. 

The  American  Kennel  Club  recognizes  six  major 
groups  of  dogs;  namely,  sporting  dogs,  terriers,  sporting 
hounds,  working  dogs,  toys,  and  non-sporting  dogs. 
All  together  about  120  distinct  breeds  are  recognized. 
This  organization  also  keeps  complete  pedigree  records 
for  all  dogs  of  recognized  breeds  that  are  registered 
with  it. 

A  quotation  from  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club  reads,  "The  objects  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  to  adopt  and  enforce  uniform  rules 
regulating  and  governing  dog  shows  and  field  trials,  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  persons  interested  in  exhibiting, 
running,  breeding,  registering,  purchasing  and  selling 
dogs,  to  detect,  prevent,  and  punish  frauds  in  connection 
therewith,  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  members,  to 
maintain  and  publish  an  official  stud  book  and  an 
official  kennel  gazette,  and  generally  to  do  everything  to 
advance  the  study,  breeding,  exhibiting,  running  and 


Reliefs  from  an  ancient  Babylonian  tomb  show  hunting  dogs 
which  were  probably  the  ancestors  of  some  modern  breeds. 
Below:  Dogs  have  their  place  in  both  war  and  peace. 
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"The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that  a  man  can  have  in  this  selfish  world,  the  one  that  never  deserts  him,  the  one  that  never 
proves  ungrateful  or  treacherous,  is  his  dog." — Vest. 


maintenance  of  the  purity  of  thoroughbred  dogs."  Al- 
most 240,000  individual  dogs  were  registered  with  this 
organization  during  1948  alone! 

It  is  clear  that  the  position  of  the  dog  with  respect  to 
man  is  one  not  occupied  by  any  other  animal.  The 
Belgian  writer  and  poet  Maeterlinck  says,  "A  few  crea- 
tures fear  us  and  endure  our  laws  and  our  yoke  but 
none  of  them  loves  us.  Only  the  dog  has  made  an 
alliance  with  us."  It  is  this  alliance  which  is  of  such 
interest.  How  many  dogs  have  followed  their  master 
not  only  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  but  into  death 
literally  and  in  effigy  ?  What  dog  is  totally  devoid  of  the 
capacity  for  a  blind,  unwavering  affection  for  a  man  or 
his  family?  There  is  considerable  merit  in  the  saying, 
"Every  boy  should  have  two  experiences  during  his  early 
years;  first,  close  relationship  with  a  grandfather,  and 
second  the  companionship  of  a  series  of  dogs."  The 
fact  that,  from  the  bundle  of  wriggles  of  puppyhood  to 
the  grizzled  old  fellow  asleep  in  a  patch  of  sunlight,  a 
dog  gives  more  than  he  gets,  makes  no  difference  to  him. 
If  dogs  have  any  regrets,  perhaps  the  chief  one  would 
be  their  inability  to  serve  in  a  larger  way  the  subjects  of 
their  devotion. 

Does  a  more  specific  picture  of  service  exist  than  that 
of  a  Seeing-Eye  dog  leading  his  blind  master  through  the 
downtown  traffic  ?  Surely,  the  small  animated  whirligig 
following  a  boy  in  his  daily  explorations  is  not  just  an 
animal — it's  part  of  the  essence,  the  very  core  of  boy- 
hood. When  the  boy  is  grown  to  manhood,  his  dog 
occupies  a  place  in  his  heart  shared  by  no  one.  Is  it 
because  of  the  instinctive  trust  which  exists  between  his 
canine  friend  and  himself?  Perhaps  that  is  what  Senator 
George  G.  Vest  meant  in  the  following  sentence  from 
his  tribute  to  a  dog:  "The  one  absolutely  unselfish 
friend  that  a  man  can  have  in  this  selfish  world,  the  one 
that  never  deserts  him,  the  one  that  never  proves  un- 
grateful or  treacherous,  is  his  dog." 

It  is  this  unquestioning  adoration  that  makes  a  dog 
man's  confidant,  companion,  and  shock  absorber.  He 
takes  up  his  master's  most  secret  woes  told  in  confidence, 
shrugging  them  off  with  a  switch  of  his  tail  and  a 
spontaneous  slap  on  the  ear  with  his  tongue  as  if  to 
say,  "That's  all  right,  pal,  we'll  pull  through  and  I 
won't  tell  a  soul."  That  tongue  caress  is  no  slow,  de- 
liberate gesture  like  those  used  when  cleaning  the  coat 
or  licking  a  wound — it  is  a  lightning  stroke  of  pure 
affection. 

As  competent  as  man  is  in  combat  and  other  en- 
counters, as  well  as  in  his  living  requirements,  he  has 
needed  and  found  tools  and  implements  to  extend  his 
physical  powers.  The  knife  is  both  tool  and  extension 
of  the  arm's  length.  The  sword,  lance,  bow  and  arrow 
and  finally  firearms  carry  this  idea  still  further.  Similar- 
ly, the  use  of  dogs  was  an  adoption  of  the  animals' 
speed,  scenting  ability  and  other  physical  powers  in  an 


alliance  of  both  mind  and  body.  In  a  sense,  the  dog 
has  become  a  complement  and  a  supplement  to  man. 
He  fills  out  man's  shortcomings  and  adds  to  his  general 
competence.  An  avid  sense  of  proprietorship  makes  the 
loyal  dog  a  co-owner  of  all  his  master's  worldly  goods 
and  his  protection  of  them  is  a  self-imposed  duty  going 
far  beyond  danger  or  death. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  individuality  and  the 
"right  to  be  different"  is  a  peculiarity  of  humans.  In 
this  man-dog  relationship,  one  thing  is  seldom  realized, 
and  that  is  the  ability  of  the  dog  unconsciously  to  re- 
flect the  character,  temperament,  habits,  and  general 
nature  of  his  master.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  strong 
statement,  as  many  fine  people  have  owned  dogs  that 
were  miscreants.  In  the  matter  of  behavior,  however, 
humans  and  dogs  show  their  background  and  training. 
Truly,  a  poorly  behaved  dog  may  be  the  result  of  un- 
desirable characteristics  inherited  from  his  ancestors, 
yet  even  this  condition  can  be  corrected  in  a  large 
degree  by  association  with  and  training  by  understand- 
ing, intelligent  humans.  It  is  quite  possible  to  find  a  dog 
better  behaved  than  the  children  of  the  family  and  the 
only  comment  in  this  case  is  that  perhaps  the  dog  has 
had  more  training  attention  than  the  children,  or  has 
inherited  a  better  behavior  pattern. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  background,  history,  and 
relationship  between  men  and  dogs,  the  sportsmen  of 
today  are,  and  should  be,  more  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  breeding,  training,  and  use  of  dogs  to  make  their 
favorite  pastime  of  hunting  a  more  agreeable  and  less 
wasteful  sport.  For  example,  if  a  good  retriever  brings 
back  four  ducks  for  four  knocked  down,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  three  of  those  four  would  have  been  lost  to  a  duck 
hunter  in  a  marsh  if  the  dog  had  not  been  along. 
Consequently,  three  more  birds  would  have  been  shot 
at  with  proportionate  losses.  The  same  is  true  in  almost 
every  field  of  sport  where  dogs  are  used.  A  good  dog  is 
a  "must"  to  the  genuine  sportsman. 

Remembering  that  dogs  are  complementary  and  sup- 
plementary to  man's  abilities,  that  they  are  the  pro- 
jection of  these  abilities,  man  betters  himself  in  more 
ways  than  one  as  he  improves  his  dogs.  Year  'round  as- 
sociation with  creatures  whose  component  parts  consist 
of  affection,  loyalty,  service  and  good  nature  just  as 
surely  as  they  consist  of  flesh,  blood,  and  bones,  cannot 
help  but  improve  these  same  qualities  in  the  human 
half  of  the  partnership. 

Finally,  as  the  boy  and  his  dog  were  inseparable,  we 
see  the  old  man  before  the  glow  of  the  coals  in  the 
hearth,  his  companion  of  many  fine  days  afield  beside 
him,  head  resting  on  his  master's  lap,  their  eyes  meeting 
and  not  a  word  being  spoken.  There  is  no  need  for 
words — they  would  be  lost  in  the  things  these  two  are 
thinking.  There  is  only  a  faint  smile,  a  pat  on  the  head 
and  a  wiggle  as  the  dog  tries  to  move  closer. 
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fln  Editorial 

In  our  highly  organized  society  there  is  an  endless  array  of  organizations  of  endless  variety.  Nearly 
all  of  these  organizations  are  based  on  a  constitution  and  a  set  of  by-laws.  Such  documents  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  organizations  concerned  operating  along  the  line  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
organized. 

Somehow,  in  the  complexities  of  life  and  the  speed  of  modern  living,  these  constitutions  and 
by-laws  become  pushed  aside,  to  be  referred  to  only  when  an  argument  arises  as  to  the  proper  manner 
for  electing  organizational  officers  or  the  proper  procedure  for  the  collecting  and  disbursement  of 
money. 

Many  of  these  documents  begin  with  a  preamble.  Patterned  after  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  these  preambles  list  the  ideals,  aims,  and  purposes  of  the  organization  involved. 
Such  a  preamble  is  printed  here  below.  It  would  be  well  worth  your  time  to  read  it  carefully.  There 
are  some  fundamental  ideas  and  ideals  involved  here.  They  are  worth  thinking  about,  and  worth 
remembering.  They  are  worthy  of  your  active  support. 

Preamble 


The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  Incorpo- 
rated, is  hereby  solemnly  dedicated:  to  promote  the 
conservation,  restoration,  management,  and  proper 
use  of  the  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina;  to  provide  adequate  laws  to 
protect  these  resources  and  prevent  their  exploitation; 
to  combine  and  co-ordinate  the  conservation  education- 
al activities  of  all  groups  of  hunters,  fishermen,  nature 
lovers,  FFA,  4-H,  Boy  Scouts,  garden  clubs,  and  all 
other  related  groups  into  one  state-wide  Federation, 
and  also  promote  a  code  of  ethics  in  regard  to  the 
wildlife  resources  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
groups  of  citizens  of  our  State  and  Nation;  to  dis- 
seminate literature,  motion  pictures,  and  other  educa- 
tional materials,  and  perform  such  other  activities  as 
will  promote  the  interests  of  this  organization;  to 
sponsor  educational  programs  designed  to  bring  about 
a  greater  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  wildlife 
and  other  nature  renewable  resources,  and  to  reveal 
the  wholesome  recreational  advantages  of  these  re- 
sources, such  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  boating, 
swimming,  hiking,  and  nature  study;  to  provide  col- 
lege scholarships  for  properly  chosen  boys  and  girls 
to  study  the  wildlife  resources  of  North  Carolina  in  a 
duly  accredited  college  or  university  within  the  State; 
to  teach  safety  methods  while  in  pursuit  of  these  activ- 
ities and  thereby  prevent  accidents  and  preserve  human 
life;  to  promote  equality  of  privilege  among  all  groups 
who  seek  enjoyment  and  recreation  in  pursuit  of  the 
wildlife  resources;  to  cooperate  with  and  co-ordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  affiliated  club  members;  to  promote 
agreement  on  sound  principles  as  applied  to  the  con- 


servation of  natural  resources  and  to  gain  the  respect 
of  our  legislators,  our  farmers  and  other  landowners, 
and  to  work  out  a  co-ordinated  program  with  these 
groups  so  that  the  wildlife  resources  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  a  maximum  benefit  to  all  groups 
of  people;  to  promote  efficient  and  scientific  manage- 
ment of  the  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources;  to 
protect  and  guard  all  money  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  fur  dealers'  licenses 
and  other  wildlife  funds,  and  assure  their  use  for  the 
purpose  prescribed  by  law;  to  see  that  sound  eco- 
nomics is  practiced  in  the  use  of  such  funds;  to 
sponsor  adequate  wildlife  laws  and  protect  those 
which  now  exist  or  are  hereafter  enacted;  to  guard 
carefully  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  Incorporated,  to  prevent 
discriminatory  tendencies  from  entering  therein;  to 
oppose  any  tendency,  legislative  or  otherwise,  designed 
to  deprive  a  law-abiding  citizen  the  right  to  possess, 
own,  or  bear  firearms  in  accord  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  now 
clean  streams  and  to  bring  about  the  redemption  of 
polluted  streams;  to  preserve  all  naturalness  possible 
in  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  and  related  activ- 
ities and  prevent  them  from  becoming  diluted  with 
artificialities;  to  eliminate  and  prevent  any  and  all 
tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments to  establish  discriminatory  hunting  and  fishing 
systems,  or  to  use  game  and  fish  funds  contributed  by 
all  the  hunters  and  fishermen  for  the  benefit  of  any 
particular  group. 
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by  Rod  Amundson 


North  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  share  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vacation 
spots  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Lake  Chatuge  lies 
across  the  border  between  the  two  states,  with  perhaps 
more  of  the  shoreline  on  the  Georgia  side.  Carolina's 
share  of  the  lake,  including  the  dam  and  most  of  the 
deep  water,  is  situated  in  Clay  county. 

Chatuge  is  unique  in  other  respects.  It  is  primarily  a 
storage  reservoir,  holding  water  from  Shooting  Creek 
and  run-off  water  from  surrounding  mountains.  A  water 
control  gate  at  the  dam  opens  and  closes  to  allow  water 
to  be  transferred  through  the  Hiwassee  River  channel  to 
Lake  Hiwassee.  The  dam  backs  up  thousands  of  acre- 
feet  of  clear  water  from  mountain  streams  to  provide 
recreational  facilities  to  Tar  Heels  and  Georgians. 

The  water  in  Lake  Chatuge  is  worthy  of  note.  Chatuge 
is  one  of  the  clearest,  bluest,  stretches  of  water  in  North 
Carolina.  The  clearness  of  the  water  is  due  to  the  trout 
streams  which  feed  into  it  from  mountains  which  en- 
tirely surround  the  reservoir. 

You  can't  describe  Chatuge  in  a  couple  of  paragraphs. 
We  have  pointed  out  some  important  features.  Now 
let's  take  a  closer  look  at  some  of  the  details.  We  might 
as  well  go  back  to  the  beginning. 

Lake  Chatuge  is  part  of  the  vast  chain  of  twenty- 
eight  reservoirs  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  sys- 
tem which  stretches  from  Virginia  to  western  Tennessee. 
We  Tar  Heels  think  of  ours  as  being  an  Atlantic  Sea- 


•  First  In  A  Series  Of  Articles 
About  Tar  Heel  Fishing  Waters 

board  state,  yet  all  the  water  from  our  TVA  reservoirs 
eventually  flows  down  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  dam,  a  huge,  144-foot  high  earth-filled  affair 
which  backs  up  247,800  acre-feet  of  water,  was  com- 
pleted in  1942.  Altogether  the  lake  has  132  miles  of 
shoreline  despite  the  fact  that  from  one  end  to  the 
other  it  is  only  thirteen  miles  long.  Covering  an  area 
that  was  once  mountain  foothill  country,  Chatuge  has  an 
almost  endless  array  of  coves  and  bays  and  points  that 
make  the  shoreline  ten  times  the  length  of  the  main 
body  of  water.  The  total  surface  area  of  the  lake  is 
7,150  acres  when  water  is  at  maximum  level. 

People  in  Clay  county  are  proud  of  Chatuge.  All  a 
tourist  has  to  do  is  ask  a  casual  question  about  the  lake 
and  he  will  get  a  complete  run-down  on  statistics  con- 
cerning it,  plus  an  inspiring  description  of  its  scenic 
beauty  and  the  excellent  fishing  to  be  had.  Such  accounts 
are  never  exaggerations.  Chatuge  is  beautiful,  and  it 
provides  some  really  good  fishing,  especially  for  small- 
mouth  bass. 

U.  S.  Highway  No.  64  passes  by  Lake  Chatuge  on  the 
north,  and  no  one  with  an  hour  or  so  to  spare  should 
ever  go  by  Lake  Chatuge  without  taking  a  tour  around 
it.  Chatuge  is  completely  surrounded  by  paved  roads. 
In  a  dozen  or  more  places  these  roads  bring  you  sud- 
denly upon  vistas  of  surprising  beauty.  You  drive  for  a 
mile  or  two,  round  the  edge  of  a  hill,  and  suddenly  come 
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upon  a  view  of  the  water  and  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains entirely  different  from  the  one  you  saw  before. 
Most  prominent  by  way  of  background  scenery  are  the 
Tusquitee  Mountains  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  They  rise 
almost  from  the  water's  edge  and  extend  northward 
into  the  distant  blue  haze  so  characteristic  of  North 
Carolina's  mountains. 

On  the  northeast  side  of  the  lake  is  a  recreation  area 
provided  by  the  citizens  of  nearby  Hayesville  and  of 
Clay  county.  The  area  is  equipped  with  a  shelter  house, 
barbecue  pits,  and  picnic  tables.  Overlooking  a  beautiful 
section  of  the  lake,  this  recreation  area  is  popular  indeed 
with  both  tourists  and  local  residents. 

People  who  live  around  Lake  Chatuge  are  proud  of 
their  fishing.  Chatuge  offers  an  abundance  of  crappies 
and  bluegill  bream.  Cold  water  from  the  trout  streams 
make  Chatuge  an  excellent  habitat  for  smallmouth  bass 
as  well  as  largemouths.  Chatuge  was  stocked  with  wall- 
eye pike  in  1949,  but  thus  far  none  of  these  gamey  fish 
have  appeared  in  fishermen's  creels. 

Crappies  are  taken  on  live  minnows  from  the  areas 
where  there  are  submerged  rocks  and  stumps.  Bass 
fishermen  troll  along  the  shoreline  or  drift  in  their  boats 
and  cast  plugs  to  the  base  of  stumps  where  both  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  bass  lurk.  You  will  see  flyrod 
fishermen  going  after  bass  and  bream,  and  spinning 
tackle  is  coming  into  popularity. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  been  making  a  study 
of  fish  producing  conditions  in  Chatuge,  and  the  find- 
ings of  the  biologists  bear  out  what  fishermen  are  al- 
ready convinced  of:  Chatuge  is  a  good  spot  for  both 
fish  and  fishermen. 

Chatuge  is  a  relatively  new  reservoir,  and  for  that 
reason  its  potentialities  as  a  fishing  spot  are  almost  en- 
tirely unexploited,  despite  the  fact  that  two  national 
highways,  64  and  76,  run  within  sight  of  it.  It  is  capable 
of  producing  an  abundance  of  fish,  and  can  stand  a 
great  deal  more  fishing  than  has  been  done  there  in  the 
past.  There  are  probably  some  necks  and  coves  that  have 
never  been  fished ! 

There  are  several  boat  landings  where  skiffs  may  be 
rented.  If  you  plan  a  fishing  trip  to  Chatuge  it  might  be 
well  to  bring  your  outboard  motor  along,  as  none  of  the 
boat  liveries  keep  them  for  hire.  With  132  miles  of 
shoreline  to  explore  with  a  fishing  rod,  you  will  need 
power  behind  you  to  reach  all  of  the  potential  fishing 
areas. 

There  are  plenty  of  tourist  accommodations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chatuge.  Hayesville  is  only  a  couple  of  miles 
away,  and  you  will  find  a  new  and  comfortable  tourist 
court  with  an  excellent  restaurant.  Other  good  accom- 
modations may  be  found  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  lake. 

Any  large  lake  which  borders  on  two  states  is  apt 
to  give  rise  to  some  confusion  with  regard  to  fishing 
license  requirements.  Where  Chatuge  crosses  the  Caro- 
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lina-Georgia  line,  markers  have  been  installed  to  show 
fishermen  where  one  state  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  fisherman  to  enjoy  Chatuge, 
although  you  will  find  fishing  there  the  year  around 
when  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  allow  winter  fish- 
ing. Fishing  is  best  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  Spring 
fishermen,  as  well  as  early  tourists,  will  have  the  addi- 
tional enjoyment  of  new  leaves  and  bursting  buds  and 
flowering  mountain  plants.  Summer  days  are  warm  and 
the  nights  cool,  with  forest  foliage  at  a  peak  of  luxuri- 
ance. In  the  fall  the  fish  are  scrappy,  there  is  the  blue 
haze  of  smoke  in  the  air,  and  the  mountainsides  are  in- 
describably beautiful  in  the  array  of  brilliantly  colored 
leaves. 

Chatuge  is  a  beauty  spot  well  worth  visiting,  and  you 
will  like  the  friendly  hospitality  of  Clay  county  folks. 
Their  famous  country  ham  must  be  savored  to  be  ap- 
preciated ! 


Photo  by  Rod  Amundson 


A  fine  smallmouth  bass  taken  from  Lake  Chatuge.  Large- 
mouths  are  also  present  in  numbers.  Below:  A  boat  ride  through 
Chatuge's  everchanging  scenery  will  be  long  remembered. 


State  News  Bureau  Photo 


Waterfowl  Hunting  Pressure 

by  Stuart  Critcher 

Federal  Aid  Coordinator 

Again,  as  last  year,  the  accompanying  table  is  being 
presented  for  the  information  and  understanding  of  the 
waterfowl  hunter  and  others  interested  in  those  trends 
of  events  which  reflect  conditions  affecting  our  wildlife 
resources  here  in  North  Carolina.  The  sale  of  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamps,  commonly  known  as  duck  stamps, 
for  the  third  consecutive  year  reached  an  "all-high." 
This  past  fiscal  year,  this  all-high  figure  was  17,567. 
For  purposes  of  accurate  comparison,  exact  sale  figures 
are  shown  here  in  tabular  form,  dating  back  to  1934-35. 

Duck  stamp  sales  in  North  Carolina  for  fiscal  years 
1934-35  -  1950-51: 

Year  Number 

1934-  1935    4,964 

1935-  1936    1,995 

1936-  1937    2,865 

1937-  1938    5,097 

1938-  1939    6,362 

1939-  1940    8,564 

1940-  1941    9,965 

1941-  1942    11,086 

1942-  1943    7,828 

1943-  1944    8,291 

1944-  1945    12,002 

1945-  1946    11,666 

1946-  1947    13,002 

1947-  1948    12,741 

1948-  1949    15,749 

1949-  1950    17,359 

1950-  1951    17,567 

Having  read  this  far,  you  may  question,  what  does  this 
mean,  or  what  can  I  do  about  it?  First  this  indicates 
conclusively  that  more  hunters  than  ever  before  are 
sharing  in  the  privilege  of  harvesting  our  waterfowl  re- 
sources. This  ultimately  means  that  if  each  is  to  be 
afforded  his  fair  share,  this  share  must  necessarily  be  a 
little  smaller  than  before,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
total  number  of  birds  remains  the  same.  This,  unfortu- 
nately is  not  the  case,  as  the  general  trend  of  the  conti- 
nental waterfowl  population  has  been  generally  down- 
ward since  1944.  This  year,  however,  breeding  ground 
surveys,  and  winter  census  flights  being  conducted  along 
the  North  Carolina  coastal  areas  indicate  that  this  down- 
ward trend  may  have  begun  to  level  off. 

This  fact  still  remains:  hunting  pressure  is  still  climb- 
ing and  each  waterfowl  hunter  must  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conserving  the  resources  by:  (l)  observ- 
ing and  honoring  hunting  regulations,  (2)  by  assisting 
and  encouraging  others  to  observe  them,  (3)  by  reduc- 
ing the  crippling  loss,  and  (4)  by  hunting  as  a  sportsman. 


Look  Again! 

THESE  FISH  ARE  DIFFERENT 


Story  and  Painting 
by  Duane  Raver 


They  do  look  alike,  don't  they?  But  look  again  and  you 
will  see  that  they  are  three  quite  different  fishes.  Even 
without  relying  too  heavily  upon  color,  you  can  tell  them 
apart  if  you  will  pick  out  some  of  the  following  character- 
istics and  stick  to  them. 

The  top  fish  is  the  green  sunfish,  Lepomis  cyanellus,  and 
is  probably  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  three  pic- 
tured across  the  page.  Many  Piedmont  lakes,  ponds,  and 
small  rivers  contain  this  chunky  sunfish,  and  he  is  often 
mistaken  for  bluegills,  robin,  and  even  bass!  Notice  that 
the  mouth  is  large,  but  that  the  ear  tab  is  shorter  than  that 
of  the  robin  (see  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
August  1951)  ;  the  margins  of  the  tail  and  fins  are  light 
colored  and  usually  a  bright  yellow.  A  little  confusion 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  green  sunfish  has  a  dark  spot 
on  the  trailing  edge  of  the  dorsal  fin,  similar  to  that  of  the 
bluegill  (see  WILDLIFE,  August  1951).  But  a  moment's 
comparison  will  quickly  separate  these  two.  The  even  rows 
of  scales,  each  tipped  with  emerald  green,  and  the  large 
mouth  will  distinguish  the  green  sunfish. 

The  rock  bass,  the  middle  of  the  three  shown,  carries 
the  imposing  title  of  Ambloplites  rupestris.  The  six  spines 
in  the  ana!  fin  will  distinguish  this  spotted  fellow  from 
most  of  the  other  sunfishes.  The  colorful  rock  bass  is 
found  almost  exclusively  in  cool,  running  streams  and 
deep  lakes  west  of  a  line  from  about  Mount  Airy  to 
Shelby.  It  is  much  less  common  than  the  green  sunfish,  and 
is  very  often  a  close  companion  of  the  smallmouth  bass. 
The  nickname  "red  eye"  is  more  than  apparent,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  spring.  Although  the  rock  bass  is  d  fair 
fighter  and  often  strikes  viciously,  he  usually  tires  rather 
rapidly  and  comes  in  almost  listlessly.  He  makes  up  for 
this  in  his  willingness  to  bite  and  in  his  excellence  in  the 
frying  pan. 

"Openmouth"  may  be  a  more  common  name  for  the 
warmouth  pictured  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  the 
icthyologists  agree  on  the  name  Chaenobryttus  coronarius. 
You  can  tell  this  little  fellow  (they  seldom  get  larger  than 
about  ten  ounces)  by  his  mottled  appearance  (sometimes 
arranged  in  verticle  broken  bars),  stripes  radiating  from 
the  eye,  and  only  three  spines  in  the  anal  fin.  The  mouth  is 
quite  large  and  the  warmouth  will  often  hit  small  plugs 
as  well  as  big  flies  and  minnows.  The  color  may  vary  from 
dark  purple  to  greenish-yellow.  The  margin  of  the  ear  tab 
is  usually  light  colored  and  quite  distinct.  He  will  strike 
hard  and  often  scrap  all  the  way. 

They're  all  fun  on  a  fly  rod  and  take  up  the  slack  when 
their  big  cousin,  the  largemouth  bass,  isn't  feeding.  Fish 
a  dark  colored  wet  fly  slowly  around  brush  piles  and  fallen 
trees — they're  there. 

And  look  again  the  next  time  you  catch  one  of  these  tasty 
little  panfish — and  give  him  his  right  name! 
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A  multitude  of  wild  animals,  like  this  gray  squirrel,  search  end- 
lessly over  fields  and  through  woodlands  for  plant  foods.  If  food 
and  sufficient  protecting  cover  are  present,  they  thrive;  if  lacking, 
they  disappear.  The  next  time  you  go  outdoors  pause  occasionally 
to  observe  the  available  food  supply.  You  will  be  surprised  by  the 
variety,  abundance,  or  scarcity,  depending  upon  the  season  and 
location. 


Red  cedar 


Milkweed 


Horse  nettle 


i  >d  one  for  wildlife.  Wild  plants  produced  a 
i  early  November,  when  these  pictures  were 
ij  served.  Acorns  and  hickory  nuts  carpeted  the 
i  cedar  and  holly  drooped  heavily  under  their 
oors  in  late  January  and  February.  The  abun- 
ely  eaten  or  lost  by  decay.  The  critical  season 
i  that  plants,  like  bicolor  lespedeza,  with  a 
worth. 

3s  by  Jack  Dermid 


Poison  ivy 


Bicolor  lespedeza 


Back-yard  Conservation 


BY  THEIR  MARKS  Y 


"The  homebound  sportsman  unable  to  name 
the  dueks  slung  over  his  shoulder  is  an 
anachronism,  a  relic  of  that  I-got-my-limit- 
era  which  nearly  ruined  the  continent  of  its 
resources." — Aldo  Leopold 

HOW  much  nicer  it  is  to  be  able  to  know  what  we 
are  looking  at.  This  gives  us  a  feeling  of  better 
understanding  the  subject  at  hand.  The  purpose  of  this 
subject  is  to  aid  the  outdoor  enthusiast,  as  well  as  the 
waterfowl  hunter,  in  determining  just  what  species  of 
waterfowl  he  may  be  looking  at  on  the  numerous  farm 
ponds,  rivers,  lakes,  marshes  or  sounds  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  key  which  follows  is  designed  in  simplicity  so 
that  with  a  little  practice  you  can  easily  name  your  duck 
or  goose  on  a  moment's  notice.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  the  mechanics  of  a  key  just  sit  down  and  practice  on 
some  photographs  or  illustrations  which  the  current 
sporting  magazines  are  sure  to  have  this  time  of  year. 
In  a  very  short  while  you  will  be  able  to  find  those 
characteristic  markings  which  will  positively  identify  the 
bird  at  hand.  Each  set  of  numbers  has  opposite  charac- 
teristics and  if  you  run  into  a  blind  alley,  you  have  made 
a  mistake  and  should  start  over  again.  When  you  come 
to  the  proper  name  of  the  bird  the  brief  description 
should  identify  the  bird  as  you  see  it. 

Remember  this:  in  reading  the  key  ALWAYS  read 
each  number,  such  as  6-6a;  9-9a-9b,  etc.,  until  one  of 
them  fits  the  description  or  marking  of  your  bird  or 
tells  you  to  go  to  another  number.  If  you  are  to  go  to 
another  number,  omit  all  intervening  numbers  and 
proceed  to  the  number  designated. 

The  illustrations  will  help  you  to  know  the  meaning 
as  well  as  the  location  of  important  terms  which  are 
used  in  the  key. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  challenge  your  fellowman 
in  a  contest  of  knowing  what  you  see. 

SIMPLIFIED  KEY  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  WATE 

SPECULUM:  The  colored  area  on  secondary  wing  feathers. 

PRIMARIES:  The  outermost  and  longest  series  of  flight  feathers 

on  the  wing. 

SECONDARIES:     The  long  feathers  on  the  back  edge  of  the  wing 
between  the  primaries  and  the  bird's  side. 

1,  Large  white  bird  without  black  wing  tips.  SWANS.  Go  to  2. 
la.  Birds,  if  white,  with  black  wing  tips.  Go  to  3. 

2.  Nostril  usually  farther  from  eye  than  from  tip  of  bill;  tail  of 
20  feathers.  Whistling  swan. 
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IALL  KNOW  THEM 


by  Bill  Hamnett 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 


3.  Bare  part  of  leg  netted  all  around;  intermediate  in  size  between 
swans  and  ducks.  GEESE.  Go  to  4. 

3a.  Bare  part  of  leg  plate-like  in  front;  generally  smaller  than  geese. 
DUCKS.  Go  to  7. 

4.  Head  and  neck  black  with  large  white  patch  on  cheek  and  throat. 
Canada  Goose. 

4a.  Head,  neck,  and  breast  black  with  small  white  patch  on  side  of 
neck,  one-half  size  of  previous  species.  American  Brant. 

4b.  Head  and  neck  not  black.  Go  to  5. 

5.  Adult  entirely  white  except  black  wing  tips,  bill  open  on  side 
("grinning");  young  grayish  with  black  or  dusty  bill  and  legs. 
Snow  Goose. 

5a.  Adult  not  entirely  white.  Go  to  6. 

6.  Adult,  head  and  neck  brown,  face  white;  bill  pinkish,  slightly 
open  in  ("grinning");  feet  orange  or  yellow,  speckled  belly. 
White-Fronted  Goose. 

6a.  Adult,  head  and  neck  white,  body  dark,  bill  open  on  side  ("grin- 
ning"), legs  and  feet  purplish-red;  young  sooty-gray  or  brown, 
with  dark  bill,  legs  and  feet.  Blue  Goose. 

7.  No  distinct  speculum.  Go  to  8. 

7a.  Speculum  present;  usually  more  or  less  brightly  colored,  some- 
times simply  plain  black,  gray,  white,  or  slate  colored.  Go  to  11. 

8.  Size  large;  length  19-20  inches;  wing  9-9V4  inches;  color  mostly 
black  or  dark  brown,  generally  seen  over  the  surf.  Go  to  9- 

8a.  Size  small;  length  15-16  inches  (excluding  middle  tail  feathers); 
wing  5%-8V2  inches,  color  varied.  Go  to  10. 

9.  Male  black  with  white  wing  patches;  female  dusky-brown  with 
white  wing  patch  and  two  white  patches  on  side  of  head.  White- 
winged  Scoter. 

9a.  Male  black  with  one  or  two  white  patches  on  crown  of  head; 
female  dusky-brown  with  two  patches  on  side  of  head.  Surf  Scoter. 

9b.  Male  entirely  black,  base  of  bill  bright  yellow-orange;  female 
dusky-brown  with  light  cheeks.  American  Scoter. 

10.  Bill  blue,  flat  and  broad,  widest  near  tip;  blackish  crown;  gray 
with  white  cheeks;  tail  feathers  narrow,  stiff  and  pointed;  female 
similar  to  male.  Ruddy  Duck. 

10a.  Bill  high  and  narrow,  not  wide  near  tip,  banded  with  pink  and 
black;  middle  tail  feathers  elongated;  female  does  not  have  point- 
ed central  tail  feathers;  head  white  with  black  crown  and  cheek 
spot.  Old  Squaw. 

11.  Speculum  containing  more  or  less  bright  metallic  color — purple, 
green  or  blue-green.  Go  to  12. 

11a.  Speculum  black,  gray,  white,  or  black  and  white;  no  metallic 
color.  Go  to  19. 

12.  Speculum  rich  purple.  Go  to  13. 
12a.  No  purple  in  speculum.  Go  to  14. 

13.  Speculum  bordered  above  and  below  with  broad  white  bars. 
Mallard. 

13a.  Speculum  not  bordered  with  broad  white  bars.  Black  Duck. 

14.  Speculum  green  or  blue-green.  Go  to  15. 


14a.  Speculum  green  and  black.  Go  to  17. 

15.  Speculum  iridescent  blue-green,  bordered  below  by  a  white  bar, 
W ood  Duck. 

15a.  Speculum  metallic  green,  indistinct  in  some  females  and  young; 
forepart  of  wing  ashy-blue.  Go  to  16. 

16.  Bill  broadiy  spoon-shaped.  Shoveller. 
16a.  Bill  not  spoon-shaped.  Blue-winged  Teal. 

17.  Speculum  somewhat  divided  into  black  outer  half  and  green 
inner  half,  bordered  above  with  pale  chestnut  and  below  with 
white.  Green-winged  Teal. 

17a.  Speculum  not  sharply  divided  into  black  outer  half  and  green 
inner  half.  Go  to  18. 

18.  Speculum  largely  dull  green,  bordered  below  by  black  and  white 
bars  and  above  by  a  band  of  light  cinnamon  distinctive  in  any 
plumage.  Central  tail  feathers  of  male  elongated.  Pintail. 

18a.  Speculum  with  small  area  of  green  surrounded  by  black,  bordered 
above  by  broad  patch  of  white;  no  chestnut  bar;  tail  feathers  not 
elongated.  Bald  pate. 

19.  Speculum  black  and  white  in  equal  parts — outer  half  black 
(gray  in  female),  inner  half  white,  above  speculum  on  coverts 
evidence  of  chestnut  color.  Gadwall. 

19a.  Speculum  black,  white,  gray,  or  slate-colored,  not  divided  into 
two  equal  parts.  Go  to  20. 

20.  Speculum  white.  Go  to  21. 

20a.  Speculum  black,  gray,  bluish-gray,  or  slate-colored.  Go  to  25. 

21.  White  of  wing  confined  to  speculum  and  primaries.  Go  to  22. 

21a.  White  of  wing  not  confined  to  speculum;  more  or  less  white  on 
coverts.  Go  to  23. 

22.  Large  sized  bird  about  22  inches  long;  color  nearly  uniform  black 
or  brownish-black.  White-ivinged  Scoter. 

22a.  Small  sized  bird  about  17  inches  long;  back  with  fine  wavy  black 
and  white  lines;  belly  white.  Female  mostly  brown  with  white 
face. 

Iridescence  of  head  in  male  mostly  green.  Greater  Scaup. 
Iridescence  of  head  in  male  mostly  violet.  Lesser  Scaup. 

23.  Size  large:  length  20  inches,  wing  9  inches;  head  and  upper  neck 
iridescence  black  with  a  white  spot  at  base  of  bill  on  either  side 
in  male;  head  and  upper  neck  in  female  reddish-brown,  no  white 
spots.  Go  to  24. 

23a.  Small  size:  length  15  inches,  wing  6V2  inches;  head  all  around 
and  upper  neck  in  male  iridescent  black,  a  broad  white  band 
from  eye  to  eye  across  back  of  head;  female  a  smaller  gray  and 
brown  duck  with  a  whitish  spot  behind  the  eye  and  a  white 
patch  in  the  wing.  Bufflehead. 

24.  White  spot  at  base  of  bill,  in  male,  oval  or  irregularly  circular 
in  outline.  American  Golden-eye. 

25.  Bill  narrow,  "toothed,"  hooked,  not  duck-like.  Go  to  26. 
25a.  Bill  wide,  not  "toothed,"  not  hooked,  duck-like.  Go  to  28. 

26.  Size  large:  length  24  inches,  wing  10  inches.  Go  to  27. 

26a.  Size  small:  length  17  inches,  wing  7V2  inches;  head  in  male 
black  with  a  large  fan-shaped  white  crest  bordered  with  black; 
female,  head  and  crest  brown.  Hooded  Merganser. 

27.  Nostril  nearer  middle  than  base  of  bill.  Length  25  inches,  wing 
10V2  inches.  American  Merganser. 

27a.  Nostril  nearer  base  than  middle  of  bill,  smaller  size  than  above. 
Red  breasted  Merganser. 

28.  Size  large:  length  19-21  inches,  wing  9  inches.  Go  to  29. 

28a.  Size  small:  length  l6]/4  inches,  wing  7l/2  inches.  Adult  male  has 
head,  neck,  and  breast  black,  with  a  rather  indistinct  chestnut 
collar  around  middle  of  neck.  Female  largely  brown  and  grayish 
with  white  band  near  tip  of  upper  bill.  Ring-necked  Duck. 

29.  Profile  of  head  an  even  slope  from  middle  of  bill  to  crown. 
Canvas  back. 

29a.  Profile  of  head  not  an  even  slope,  being  broken  by  abrupt  rise 
of  forehead  from  base  of  bill.  Redhead. 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself ;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Dear  Joe, 

One  of  the  very  best  fishing  projects  your  club  can 
have  is  to  teach  your  younger  members  how  to  use 
casting  rods  and  fly  rods  successfully.  This  same  project 
can  provide  an  excellent  means  of  competition  among 
your  older  members,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a 
chance  to  practice  with  their  favorite  fishing  tackle. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  you  set  up  targets  and  use  your 
casting  rods  and  fly  rods  to  practice  putting  your  plugs 
and  flies  exactly  where  you  want  them.  This  is  just  as 
much  fun  as  target  shooting  for  the  hunters  or  golf 
for  the  pill-chasers.  Most  fishermen  will  assure  you  that 
they  can  lay  their  plugs  just  as  close  to  a  stump  as  the 
next  fellow,  but  this  business  of  consistently  casting  ac- 
curately to  a  target  really  sorts  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

In  addition  to  being  fun,  the  best  part  of  such  a  game 
is  that  each  participant  will  improve  his  own  fishing 
ability  tremendously.  No  expensive  equipment  nor 
specialized  fishing  tackle  are  needed.  The  idea  is  for 
each  man  to  use  the  same  equipment  he  uses  when  he 
is  actually  fishing.  In  order  to  get  started,  all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  anchor  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  tin  can  out  in 
the  water  and  see  who  can  put  his  plug  or  fly  nearest 
to  it. 

If  the  weather  is  too  cold  this  month,  you  can  set  your 
targets  up  in  a  tobacco  warehouse  or  the  high  school 
gymnasium.  On  warm  days  they  can  be  put  on  the  most 
convenient  lawn.  Better  yet,  you  can  anchor  the  targets 
on  the  city  lake  or  someone's  private  pond  to  add  more 
reality  to  the  game. 

In  order  to  have  any  real  competition,  you  will  need 
a  few  basic  rules  to  guide  the  contestants.  The  very 
minimum  of  rules  is  the  best  thing  you  can  have,  and 
they  have  already  been  worked  out,  if  you  want  to  take 
the  trouble  to  write  for  them.  This  business  of  target 
shooting  with  your  fishing  tackle  has  already  been  organ- 


JOE  DOAKS 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

What  kind  of  a  fishing  project 
would  you  suggest  for  our  Wildlife 
Club? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


ized  into  a  game  called  "Skish,"  and  you  can  get  a  copy 
of  the  rules  by  writing  to  the  National  Skish  Board, 
Bond  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  If  you  don't  like 
their  rules,  your  club  can  make  its  own  variations  as 
you  go  along. 

There  is  nothing  very  complicated  about  Skish.  They 
specify  a  minimum  of  5  round  targets,  30  inches  in 
diameter.  You  can  buy  nicely  painted  tubular  metal 
rings  for  this  purpose,  or  you  can  substitute  old  bicycle 
tires  or  targets  made  from  a  piece  of  garden  hose  of  ap- 
propriate length  with  the  ends  pushed  over  a  wooden 
plug.  Anchors  of  some  sort  with  a  line  to  each  ring  com- 
plete the  targets. 

The  casting  box,  where  each  caster  stands  in  turn,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  4  foot  square.  This  simply  can  be 
marked  out  on  the  ground  or  it  can  be  made  of  four 
boards  nailed  together.  For  plug  casting,  the  only  re- 
quirements are  that  a  level  wind  reel  must  be  used,  and 
not  one  of  the  fancy  free-spool  reels  used  by  the  experts 
in  their  casting  tournaments.  The  line  must  be  no  less 
than  a  nine  pound  test,  but  it  can  be  anything  above  that. 
Again  the  idea  is  to  keep  the  game  restricted  to  the  use 
of  practical  fishing  tackle.  The  plug  must  not  weigh  over 
five-eights  of  an  ounce,  and  an  ordinary  fishing  plug 
with  the  hooks  removed  will  do  very  nicely. 

For  plug  casting,  the  farthest  target  is  anchored  be- 
tween 70  and  80  feet  from  the  casting  box,  and  the 
nearest  no  closer  than  40  feet.  The  other  three  are 
scattered  anywhere  in  between.  Each  person  takes  his 
turn  in  the  casting  box,  and  casts  twice  at  each  target. 
He  receives  six  points  if  he  hits  the  target  on  his  first 
cast,  and  four  if  he  hits  it  on  the  second  cast.  This  is  a 
total  of  ten  possible  points  for  each  target  and  fifty  for 
the  round,  After  casting  to  the  five  targets,  he  can  start 
with  the  first  one  and  go  around  them  again  to  make  his 
possible  score  100  points. 
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Morfh  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 


The  fly  fishing  competition  consists  of  arranging  the 
targets  at  random  distances  between  the  limits  of  20 
feet  and  40  feet.  The  same  general  idea  is  followed, 
except  that  the  fly  fisherman  works  against  a  time  limit 
and  must  hit  them  all.  The  fly  fishing  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  dry  fly,  roll  casting,  and  wet  fly.  With  the 
dry  fly,  at  least  one  false  cast  must  be  made  between  the 
scoring  casts.  In  roll  casting,  the  cast  is  made  to  the  first 
target  and  the  line  is  not  picked  up  again.  The  fly  is 
simply  roll  cast  from  one  target  to  the  next.  In  the  wet 
fly  contest,  there  is  one  measuring  cast  allowed  to  get 
the  range  on  the  first  target.  After  that,  there  are  no 
false  casts  allowed,  and  each  cast  counts  as  a  scoring 
cast. 

That  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Skish  rules.  If  you  de- 
cide to  follow  them,  you  should  by  all  means  get  a  copy 
because  the  instructions  in  this  letter  are  not  complete 
and  are  just  intended  to  give  you  the  idea.  However,  if 
you  boys  prefer  to  make  your  own  rules,  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  you  shouldn't. 


This  target  casting  will  help  your  members  to  become 
better  fishermen,  and  it  will  provide  an  excellent  way  for 
your  junior  members  to  get  good  instruction  in  the  ef- 
fective use  of  fishing  tackle.  This  is,  in  itself,  a  worthy 
part  of  the  project,  particularly  if  there  are  added  a  few 
thoughts  on  what  constitutes  good  fishing  manners. 
Actually,  the  teachers  will  learn  about  as  much  as  their 
pupils,  and  your  friends  who  have  inadequate  fishing 
tackle  will  soon  find  it  out. 

If  the  fellows  in  your  club  think  that  all  this  sounds 
too  complicated  and  wouldn't  amount  to  much  anyway, 
invite  a  couple  of  them  over  some  Sunday  afternoon  and 
tell  them  to  bring  their  casting  rods.  Set  a  bushel  basket 
out  on  the  lawn,  then  step  off  20  yards  and  try  casting 
into  it.  They  will  be  surprised  at  how  much  fun  it  is, 
and  your  club  project  will  soon  be  under  way. 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 


WILDLIFE  CLUB  STOCKS  FISH 

IT  was  fish  stocking  time  last  November  9  for 
members  of  the  Stanly  County  Wildlife  Club,  and 
over  30,000  bluegill  fry  and  1,000  bass  fingerlings  were 
seined  from  O.  E.  Sharkey's  pond  for  stocking  in  Badin 
and  Tillery  Lakes. 

It  was  a  big  operation.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
club's  membership  turned  out  in  some  twenty  cars  and 
trucks.  Hip  boots  and  field  clothes  were  the  dress  of  the 
day.  To  assist  in  the  planting,  the  Fish  Division  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  sent  three  fish  techni- 
cians and  a  modern  fish  stocking  truck.  The  local  wild- 
life protector,  Robert  M.  Furr,  also  gave  a  helping  hand. 

The  1951  planting  marks  the  third  year  the  Stanly 
County  club  has  carried  out  a  fish  stocking  program.  In 
1949,  the  three  acre  pond  was  drained,  and  the  original 
population  of  game  fish  was  distributed  in  the  county's 
two  large  reservoirs.  Then  the  pond  was  closed  to  fish- 
ing, refilled,  posted  with  Commission  signs  declaring  it 
a  fish  rearing  area,  and  stocked  the  following  spring 
with  15,000  bluegill  and  bass  fry.  In  the  fall  of  1950, 
30,000  young  bluegills  and  bass  were  collected  from  the 
pond  and  planted.  The  additional  fish  were  produced  by 
adult  fish  remaining  in  the  pond  after  the  first  seining 
operation.  This  year  a  different  technique  was  employed. 
Instead  of  stocking  the  pond  with  fry,  it  was  stocked 
with  an  adult  breeding  population  of  50  bluegills  and 
100  bass,  which  were  supplied  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  and  the  crop  of  young  fish  was  produced 
solely  in  the  waters  of  the  pond. 

The  Stanly  County  Wildlife  Club  is  an  active  sports- 
men's organization  of  over  sixty  members.  Besides  its 
fish  stocking  program,  the  club  conducts  both  bird  dog 
and  beagle  field  trials  and  holds  a  fishing  rodeo  each 
summer. 


Thousands  of  bluegill  fry  and  bass  fingerlings  were  seined  by 
club  members.  Below:  John  Little,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
fish  stocking,  and  Y.  H.  Simmons  plant  fish  in  Badin  Lake. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 

Dove  Season  Opens  For  Two  Weeks 

The  second  half  of  the  season  on  doves  opens  January  1  and  continues 
through  January  15.   Shooting  hours  and  "bag  limits  are  the  same  as  for 
last  year  (September  season),  with  8  birds  allowed  daily  or  in  posses- 
sion,  and  shooting  hours  from  noon  to  sunset  each  day  of  the  season. 
Again  dove  hunters  are  warned  against  shooting  doves  resting  on  tele- 
phone,  telegraph,   and  power  lines. 

*  *     *  * 

1952  Fishing  Rules  In  Effect 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  set  and  published  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  fishing  during  1952.   Copies  of  the  rules  are  avail- 
able from  license  dealers  throughout  the  state.  Very  few  changes  were 
made  over  last  year's  rules.  The  minimum  size  limit  on  largemouth  black 
bass  has  been  increased  from  10  to  12  inches.   If  your  license  dealer  can- 
not supply  you  with  a  copy  of  the  new  rules,  you  may  get  a  copy  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Wildlife  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 

*  *    *  * 

Seasons  On  Waterfowl  and  Upland  Game  Close 

Seasons  on  several  game  species  close  during  the  month  of  January. 
New  Years  Day  marks  the  close  of  the  bear,  deer,  wild  boar,   and  in  some 
counties,   squirrels.   The  quail,   rabbit,   grouse,   and  wild  turkey  season 
closes  January  31.  Waterfowl  shooting  ends  January  5.  Be  sure  to  check 
your  copy  of  the  1951-1952  regulations  to  ascertain  closing  dates  on  all 
species . 

*  *     #■  # 

Hunting  Season  A  Success 

During  the  1951-1952  hunting  season  most  hunters  found  game  more 
plentiful  than  during  the  past  several  years.  Most  game  managers  and  con- 
servationists believe  that  an  adequate  supply  of  game  remains  to  produce 
another  crop  of  game,   and  with  favorable  weather  during  the  nesting  and 
breeding  season,   there  should  be  good  hunting  again  next  season. 

*  *    *  * 

Winter  Fishermen  Warned  to  Have  Proper  License 

As  a  reminder  to  winter  anglers  who  take  advantage  of  warm  winter 
days  to  go  fishing,   the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  pointed  out 
that  they  should  have  in  their  possession  either  a  1952  fishing  license, 
or  a  combination  hunting  and  fishing  license.  Fishing  licenses  are  in 
effect  from  January  1  through  December  31  each  year,  while  combination 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  are  effective  from  August  1  of  one  year  to 
July  31  of  the  following  year. 
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Book  Review 

MOURNING  DOVE  STUDIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Thomas  L.  Quay.  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  1951.  90  pp.  Frontis.  + 
15  figs. 

In  1942  World  War  II  ended  a  study  of  the  mourn- 
ing dove  which  had  been  in  progress  in  this  State 
for  over  three  years.  This  study  was  conducted  as  a 
Federal  Aid  project  of  the  Commission's  Game  Division 
by  several  of  its  field  biologists.  The  mass  of  records 
gathered  during  this  investigation  were  examined,  evalu- 
ated, and  written  up  by  Dr.  Quay,  Division  of  Biological 
Sciences,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering. 

While  written  mainly  to  make  the  project  results 
available  to  wildlife  technicians,  the  average  reader  of 
this  bulletin  can  find  many  items  of  interest  on  several 
phases  in  the  lives  of  doves. 

Records  were  obtained  on  771  nests.  Complete  infor- 
mation on  sites  and  heights  of  nests  is  presented.  The 
nesting  cycle  was  found  to  last  about  one  month:  one  to 
three  days  for  nest  building,  fourteen  days  for  incuba- 
tion of  eggs,  and  fourteen  days  for  young  in  the  nest. 
Only  45  to  50  percent  of  nests  were  successful  in  having 
young  leave  the  nest.  The  nesting  season  extended  from 
early  March  until  late  October. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  the  study  is  that  it 
serves  to  point  out  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
many  of  the  things  which  still  need  to  be  learned  about 
mourning  doves  in  order  to  apply  intelligent  manage- 
ment practices.  For  instance,  if  we  knew  how  many 
young  a  pair  of  doves  could  be  expected  to  raise  during 
the  overall  nesting  season,  then  using  what  is  already 
known,  annual  production  could  be  calculated  more 
accurately  and  hunting  pressure  better  adjusted  to  the 
supply  from  year  to  year.  The  author  has  in  several 
places  purposely  listed  deficiencies  that  exist  in  present 
knowledge. 

Egg  laying  was  found  to  reach  a  peak  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  but  September  was  also  an  important  nesting 
month.  Thirty  percent  of  adults  examined  were  still  in- 
volved in  nesting  activities  during  September.  Moreover, 
23  percent  of  young  shot  in  September  weighed  less 
than  100  grams,  the  size  recognized  as  suitable  for 
shooting.  In  view  of  these  figures  and  other  important 
information  brought  out  in  the  study,  the  author  be- 
lieves there  should  be  no  open  season  on  doves  in  North 
Carolina  during  September. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  goes  on  at  a  nest 
throughout  the  day  ?  Two  day-long  nest-watching  obser- 
vations of  wild  doves  presented  in  detail  will  give  you 
an  excellent  picture  of  their  private  lives.  During  the 
study  doves  were  also  raised  in  captivity  to  learn  more 
about  nesting. 

About  2,500  doves  were  trapped  and  banded  to  obtain 
information  on  movements.  Band  recoveries  from  out 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


The  detailed  account  in  the  bulletin  of  two  day-long  observa- 
tions at  a  mourning  dove's  nest  give  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
species'  private  life. 

of  the  State  were  low  (8  from  Virginia  to  Florida),  but 
showed  that  some  doves  breeding  in  North  Carolina 
are  migratory.  Retrappings  within  the  State  were  numer- 
ous and  showed  definitely  that  some  individuals,  both 
young  and  old,  remain  in  the  State  over  any  two  or 
more  consecutive  seasons  of  the  year. 

Age,  sex,  and  weight  ratios  of  both  trapped  and  shot 
doves  were  determined  from  information  gathered 
throughout  the  year.  General  observations  and  road- 
side censuses  were  used  to  determine  seasonal  changes 
in  numbers.  The  author's  discussion  and  evaluation  of 
the  roadside  count  methods  of  determining  populations 
is  worthy  of  note  by  workers  presently  engaged  in 
studies  of  the  mourning  dove. 

Because  mourning  doves  move  about  so  quickly  and 
frequently  not  only  within  North  Carolina  but  from 
state  to  state  the  author  emphasizes  the  need  for  man- 
agement on  a  regional  basis  if  hunters  are  to  realize  full 
benefits  from  this  important  game  bird  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  population  levels.  Ten  south- 
eastern states,  including  North  Carolina,  are  at  present 
cooperating  in  a  regional  dove  study  which  hopes,  by 
concentrating  on  certain  phases,  to  produce  information 
in  some  of  the  incomplete  fields  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Quay:  mainly  migrations,  residence  status,  census  tech- 
niques, populations  and  productivity,  local  population 
movements,  and  effects  of  early  fall  hunting. 

To  the  immense  and  tedious  task  of  digging  into 
voluminous  and  unfamiliar  records,  Dr.  Quay  devoted 
much  time.  He  was  well  qualified  for  evaluating  and 
analyzing  the  original  data  gathered  during  the  study. 
His  efforts  were  thorough  and  have  resulted  in  needed 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mourning  dove  that 
otherwise  might  well  have  remained  unavailable. 

— Donald  A.  Allison,  Game  Management  Specialist. 

NOTE  :  Free  copies  of  this  publication  may  be  obtained 
from  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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Jones  County  Schools  Active  In  Wildlife  Education 


by  Lunette  Barber 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 


What  is  suitable  environment  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  wildlife?  An  average  temperature  of 
62  degrees,  56-inch  rainfall,  navigable  rivers,  creeks, 
small  lakes,  Hoffman  Forest,  Croatan  National  Forest, 
and  good  soil.  With  all  this  wealth  provided  by  nature, 
Jones  county  is  an  ideal  spot  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  wildlife  conservation,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Moore,  superintendent  of  schools,  has  gladly  let 
a  program  be  introduced  in  his  schools  by  the  enthusi- 
astic supervisor,  Miss  Sallie  C.  Murphy. 

Miss  Murphy  was  determined  to  see  that  all  the  in- 
corporated towns  in  the  county  were  established  bird 
sanctuaries.  During  the  last  term  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Trenton,  Pollocksville,  and  Maysville  became  bird 
sanctuaries.  The  interest  did  not  end  when  the  Highway 
Commission  erected  the  signs.  From  grades  three 
through  eight,  each  child  was  given  a  set  of  bird  identi- 
fication cards.  The  children  were  encouraged  to  plant 
and  grow  gourds  during  the  summer  for  martin  nests 
next  spring.  Bird  feeder  plans  have  been  distributed,  and 
stress  is  being  placed  on  building  bird  houses  correctly. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  houses  will  be  built  according  to  in- 
structions furnished.  Contests  will  be  held  in  the  spring. 
Needless  to  say  that  these  things  can  be  done  by  one 
individual.  The  teachers  are  cooperating  wholeheartedly. 

A  wildlife  club  composed  of  grade  eight  students, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  C.  R.  Parker,  in  the  Pol- 
locksville School,  won  second  prize  for  their  exhibit  at 
the  Jones  County  Fair  held  in  October.  The  exhibit  was 
planned  early  last  spring  because  the  members  knew 
that  a  long  time  is  required  for  a  good  exhibit,  and  that 
much  preparation  and  work  had  to  be  done.  One  of  the 
most  outstanding  sections  of  the  exhibit  was  the  squirrel 
boxes.  The  children  have  been  taught  that  erecting 
boxes  for  squirrels  is  important  because  much  lumbering 
in  the  area  has  destroyed  den  trees  just  as  it  has  in  most 
areas.  Another  interesting  nook  of  the  exhibit  was  a  dis- 
play of  a  collection  of  natural  food  for  wildlife  that 
was  gathered  by  club  members.  So  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  children  had  realized  that  providing  food  and 
homes  for  wildlife  is  the  most  important  problem  in 
wildlife  conservation. 

Not  only  did  preparing  the  exhibit  teach  the  club 
members  important  facts  about  conservation,  but  it 
passed  ideas  on  to  others. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  several  pupils  to  plant  bicolor 
lespedeza  this  spring.  They  have  become  familiar  with 
the  Commission's  Upland  Game  Restoration  Program 
and  conversed  intelligently  on  the  subject. 


With  a  good  conservation  program,  Jones  county 
can  become  one  of  the  best  wildlife  areas  in  our  state 
because  of  its  navigable  rivers,  creeks,  lakes  fringed 
with  moss  laden  cypress,  forests,  and  all  that  nature  has 
to  offer,  but  we  cannot  think  of  a  lone  county  as  a  wild- 
life area  because  there  are  no  boundaries  for  wildlife 
and  no  one  individual  can  do  the  job  alone.  Each  has  a 
definite  responsibility,  and  the  best  way  to  have  a  good 
conservation  program  is  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  the 
value  of  our  natural  resources  and  how  to  conserve  them. 
Hitler  knew  that  youth  education  was  the  best  way  to 
promote  his  program,  but  he  chose  the  wrong  subject. 


The  annual  legal  kill  of  deer  in  North  Carolina  is  about 
7,000  head.  The  annual  kill  by  stray  dogs  is  over  1,000 
head! 

Most  of  these  illegal  kills  are  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months  when  the  does  and  fawns  are  most 
vulnerable  to  attack,  and  it  is  mostly  does  and  fawns  or 
does  heavy  with  fawn  which  are  killed. 


^B0f^^l     SO  IT  WAS 
W^^-^J:  II  J  WITH  TME  WILD 


PASSENGER  PIGEON. 
TUE  LABRADOR  DUCK... 


.  •  'T  r-   S  Vk- 
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Conducted  By 
WIN  DONAT 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 
FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


Now  is  the  time  to  see  whether  or  not  the  time 
spent  this  summer  was  well  spent.  For  at  least 
two  years  the  subject  of  trapping  has  been  a  very  popu- 
lar one  at  the  annual  4-H  Wildlife  Conference  at  Camp 
Millstone,  North  Carolina.  The  Commission's  fur  in- 
vestigator, Ken  Wilson,  conducted  the  classes  in  trap- 
ping. Ken's  pleasant  way  of  doing  things  has  done  much 
to  make  this  subject  an  interesting  one. 

We  think  trapping  is  an  important  subject.  The  an- 
nual harvest  of  fur  is  a  big  source  of  income  in  some  of 
our  eastern  counties,  but  more  than  that  we  want  to  see 
our  farm  boys  and  girls  avail  themselves  of  this  means 
of  getting  an  income  rather  than  other  methods  that 
are  practiced.  For  instance,  it  is  legal  to  sell  rabbits  and 
squirrels  in  a  large  number  of  North  Carolina  counties. 
Whenever  an  effort  has  been  made  to  get  legislative 
correction  to  this  law,  such  efforts  have  been  defeated 
by  the  use  of  the  argument  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  rabbits  and  squirrels  would  deprive  the  farm 
boys  of  a  source  of  income. 

We  must  adopt  the  attitude  that  the  sale  of  any  open 
or  public  game  is  wrong  regardless  of  who  benefits  by 
such  sale.  Commercialization  and  sportsmanship  cannot 
go  along  together  in  a  case  like  this.  It  is  true  that  the 
law  in  question  has  been  amended  to  prohibit  the  resale 
of  rabbits  and  squirrels  but,  we  ask,  why  sell  rabbits  and 
squirrels  when  a  muskrat  hide  will  bring  up  to  $3.00, 
mink  from  $14.00  to  $18.00,  and  otter  (where  they  may 
be  trapped)  from  $15.00  to  $25.00.  Even  the  lowly 
coon  skin  averaged  seventy-five  cents  each  last  year. 

If  there  is  such  a  demand  for  rabbit  meat  for  food, 
let  it  be  grown  the  same  as  beef  and  hams,  by  using 
animals  that  are  bred  for  the  purpose.  In  no  case  can  we 


look  with  favor  on  the  sale  of  game — particularly  when 
there  are  so  many  more  profitable  ways  in  which  our 
rural  youths  can  make  real  money. 

W.D. 

The  following  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Y.  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  (we  wish  we  had  his  full  name)  is  a  combination 
of  two  questions  received  from  him: 

"Recently  I  purchased  some  12  gauge,  rifled  slug  shotgun 
shells  to  use  this  year  for  deer  hunting.  Since  that  time  I 
was  told  that  this  type  of  shell  is  bad  for  the  barrels  of  a 
shotgun.  Is  this  correct? 

"Also,  one  of  my  friends  says  you  can't  hunt  on  the  east 
coast  with  a  rifle  (30-30  etc.)  and  I  say  you  can.  Please  ex- 
plain the  ruling  on  this  if  any." 

First,  the  rifled  slug  will  not  injure  the  barrel  of  a 
gun,  except  that  this  load  must  not  be  used  in  guns 
with  Damascus  or  twist  steel  barrels.  The  slug  is  very 
accurate,  giving  8"  to  10"  groups  at  100  yards  and  they 
shoot  about  11"  low  at  that  distance.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  slugs  are  used  in  side  by  side  double 
barreled  guns,  the  barrels  are  usually  designed  to  cross 
their  lines  of  fire  at  about  40  yards,  and  as  a  result  the 
ball  from  the  right  barrel  will  strike  left  of  the  point  of 
aim  at  greater  distances  and  right  of  the  point  of  aim 
from  the  left  barrel. 

As  to  the  last  question,  there  are  no  laws  prohibiting 
the  use  of  rifles  for  hunting,  but  in  many  eastern  areas 
their  use  is  frowned  upon  because  of  the  flatness  of 
the  county.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought,  however, 
and  one  side  contends  that  a  modern  rifle,  handled  with 
moderate  consideration  for  safety  is  no  more  dangerous 
than  a  shotgun  loaded  with  "00"  buckshot  when  it  is 
carelessly  handled.  When  deer  hunting  in  the  east  I  use 
rifled  slugs  in  a  shotgun. 
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Mr.  B.  L.  Boswell,  the  Wildlife  Protector  from  Co- 
lumbus county,  sends  the  following: 


"I  am  sending  you  this  picture  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Jackson  and 
his  son  and  a  bobcat  that  was  killed  on  October  31,  1951. 
While  Mr.  Jackson  was  deer  hunting  in  Green  Swamp  near 
Bolton  he  shot  a  buck  deer  and  killed  him.  Then  he  dis- 
covered this  bobcat  was  chasing  the  deer.  The  cat  ran  up 
and  jumped  on  the  deer  so  he  killed  the  cat. 

"I  thought  this  might  be  interesting  for  the  magazine." 

Have  Dogs  Gone  To  The  Dogs? 

From  'way  out  in  Olympia,  Washington,  a  subscriber, 
Mrs.  Ruby  Ayer,  sends  us  the  following  letter.  Just  for 
the  records,  we  take  no  stand  on  questions  raised,  but 
hope  that  our  readers  will  express  themselves  if  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  Mrs.  Ayer. 

"In  your  November  issue  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Ewart  feels  that  the  dogs  have  'gone  to  the  dogs  for  sure.' 
Believe  it  or  not  many  a  farmer,  as  well  as  true  sportsmen, 
have  a  sure-fire  cure  for  dogs  that  have  become  renegades  due 
to  owners'  carelessness  and  are  causing  damage.  When 
these  animals  are  caught  in  the  act,  it  means  immediate 
action  is  necessary  and  of  course  publicity  is  not  desired  so 
little  is  said  about  it.  Personally  I  feel  that  as  a  whole  too 
much  talking  is  done  and  little  action  is  taken  by  all  con- 
cerned. Sure  we  have  neighborhood  dogs  that  gang  up  and 
run  in  packs  during  the  whole  year.  What  is  worse  than 
having  them  keep  the  deer  stirred  up  until  one  has  no 
chance  to  bag  one?  Chasing  dairy  cows  and  sheep,  hogs  and 
poultry,  come  first  in  the  farmers'  opinion. 

"Last  January  your  cover  page  pictured  the  grey  fox.  If 
Mr.  Ewart  wants  to  find  a  real  predator  he  should  study  the 
red  fox. 

"I  cannot  go  along  with  sportsmen  who  holler  about  lack 
of  birds  while  such  animals  as  foxes,  skunks,  and  raccoon, 
house  cats,  etc.,  are  not  hunted  and  tracked  down  and  dis- 
posed of  by  these  same  sportsmen  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  birds  these  same  sportsmen  kill  or  desire  to  kill. 
If  these  enemies  of  game  birds  are  not  cleaned  out  before 
planting  pen-reared  birds,  only  one  thing  can  result. 

"I  have  seen  a  vixen  fox  take  a  full  grown  domesticated 
mallard  duck  from  a  creek  and  take  it  to  her  young,  where 
we  found  evidence  of  many  more  that  had  been  eaten.  I 
have  seen  at  close  hand  a  fox  that  had  her  mouth  full  of 
small  birds  drop  these  and  attempt  to  catch  another.  Here 
in  Washington  State  farmers  deserve  credit  for  having  both 
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the  red  fox  and  raccoon  placed  on  the  predator  list  for  year- 
around  hunting. 

"The  farmer  has  to  fight  these  varmints  the  year  around. 
Why  don't  the  sportsmen  earn  the  right  to  be  called  that  by 
getting  in  there  and  helping  protect  game  birds  and  animals 
they  wish  to  hunt? 

"Such  varmints  have  little  value  as  far  as  pelts  are  concern- 
ed. They  are  of  some  value  in  keeping  small  rodents  in 
check  but  should  be  held  down  and  not  get  out  of  balance 
with  food  available  the  same  as  deer  herds  should  be. 

"I  can  prove  that  I  do  my  part  as  far  as  producing  and 
protecting  game  birds  and  animals.  I  can  also  prove  that  we 
have  no  cooperation  from  sportsmen  in  helping  us  to  do 
this,  but  they  (the  sportsmen)  do  ask  or  come  uninvited 
upon  our  property  and  hunt,  trap  or  fish.  Many  are  refused 
this  privilege  because  they  are  not  deserving  of  the  name 
sportsmen." 

Sgt.  Eugene  Few,  Jr.,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  asks, 
"I  would  like  to  know  when  it  is  permissible  to  train  bird 
dogs  on  upland  game.  This  is  for  training  purposes  only." 

The  state  law  reads,  "It  shall  be  lawful  for  indi- 
viduals and  organized  field  trail  clubs  or  associations 
for  the  protection  of  game,  to  run  trials  or  train  dogs 
at  any  time:  Provided,  that  no  shotgun  shall  be  used  and 
that  no  game  birds  or  game  animals  shall  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  closed  season  by  reason  thereof." 

The  following  letters  need  no  further  comment  and 
are  published  for  the  interest  they  contain. 

"Gentlemen: 

"I  would  like  to  pass  on  a  little  information  that  I  lucked 
upon  or  unlucky,  whichever  you  might  call  it,  for  whatever 
it  might  be  worth. 

"Four  or  five  years  ago  I  had  a  bird  dog  which  accompa- 
nied me  on  a  lot  of  enjoyable  hunting,  and  became  infested 
with  heart  worms.  My  dad  also  had  an  old  dog  which  was 
evidently  of  the  'fice'  breed  which  became  infested.  Due  to 
the  expensive  treatments  I  hesitated  a  little  too  long  to  let 
the  vet  treat  the  dog  and  he  died.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
'fice'  dog  was  bitten  by  a  copperhead  moccasin.  He  seemed 
to  have  gotten  a  heavy  dose  of  the  venom,  for  he  almost 
died,  but  finally  pulled  through  the  sickness.  The  old  dog 
died  this  year,  apparently  of  age,  and  not  one  time  after  he 
was  bitten  by  the  snake  did  he  show  any  symptoms  of  hav- 
ing heart  worms.  So  I  am  assuming  the  poison  from  the 
snake  cured  him  of  the  parasite. 

"It  would  certainly  be  an  awful  way  to  treat  a  dog  for 
the  ailment,  but  had  it  been  my  bird  dog  that  had  been 
bitten,  I  would  probably  be  still  hunting  him. 

"This  might  not  be  information  to  others,  but  it  certainly 
was  of  interest  to  me.  I  am  wondering  if  this  was  known  by 
any  of  you?  I  would  appreciate  a  reply  on  this." 

Yours  truly, 

/s/  Preston  P.  Pate 

Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

"Mr.  Preston  P.  Pate 
Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pate : 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Hayden  W.  Olds  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 
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"Your  observation  of  the  snake  bite  treatment  for  heart 
worms  in  dogs  was  very  interesting  and  timely  in  that  in- 
activated snake  venom  is  being  used  experimentally  for  the 
treatment  of  several  human  and  animal  nervous  disorders. 
However,  we  do  not  recommend  that  this  method  of  treat- 
ment be  applied  to  any  individuals  due  to  the  lack  of  control. 

"Whether  dogs  are  suffering  from  heart  worms  or  not 
and  become  bitten  by  snakes,  they  should  be  treated  for 
snake  bite.  There  are  several  poisons  that  could  be  injected 
into  the  blood  stream  that  would  kill  the  worms  present, 
but  the  accepted  method  is  to  use  smaller  doses  given  at 
intervals  of  several  days  so  that  the  body  may  be  able  to 
absorb  the  worms  that  are  killed  in  smaller  quantities. 

"It  is  somewhat  doubtful  that  your  dog  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  case  of  heart  worms,  because  a  single  dose 
would  have  allowed  a  large  number  of  dead  worms  to 
either  clot  the  blood  vessels  or  the  heart  and  cause  death. 
Some  poisonous  snakes  contain  a  substance  in  their  venom 
which  dissolves  protein  material.  It  was  probably  this  action 
which  affected  the  worms  infesting  your  dog." 

Very  truly  yours, 

/s/  B.  F.  Cox,  D.  V.  M. 

Poultry  Pathologist 
N.  C.  State  College 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

From  Mr.  H.  W.  "Frog"  Hayes,  High  Point,  North 
Carolina,  the  following  interesting  letter: 

"Attached  hereto  newspaper  clipping  on  bicolor  and 
multiflora  rose  plants. 

"My  plan  calls  for  1,000  bicolor  lespedeza  plants  and 
would  like  to  make  application  for  an  equal  number  of 
multiflora  rose  plants. 

"Might  say  that  I  have  recently  purchased  approximately 
40  additional  acres,  part  of  which  I  would  like  to  set  aside 
for  quail  and  rabbits.  A  beagler  by  choice,  I  have  stocked 
a  couple  of  years  ago  with  Missouri  red-backs,  with  good 
results.  The  only  drawback  is  'pot-hunters'  plus  dogs  at 
large.  Your  Game  Protector,  John  K.  Davis,  is  the  answer 
to  No.  1,  but  you  need  many  more  of  them. 

"It  takes  money  I'm  sure,  but  this  day  and  time  one  can't 
accomplish  much  without  it.  The  solution  to  No.  2  is  laws 
to  protect  game  and  to  prohibit  dogs  from  running  at  large. 
Any  man  that  can  sleep  soundly  while  his  dog  runs  over 
the  countryside  does  not  think  much  of  his  dog.  That  is 
unless  he  is  several  miles  from  an  automobile-travelled 
road. 

"I  have  just  erected  on  spots  of  high  ground  your  'Hunt- 
ing By  Permission  Only'  posters.  The  poles  are  perhaps 
ten  feet  in  length  with  white  rings  painted  around  them. 
This  makes  them  visible  from  a  distance.  The  card  is  tacked 
on  a  white  board  base  with  a  drip  or  eave  to  protect  it  from 
the  rain. 

"My  last  'get  up'  is  what  I  term  a  'Beagle  Mount,'  per- 
haps the  only  one  in  the  country.  After  erecting  my  hunting 
sign,  I  decided  to  add  three  more  poles  and  watch  (the 
hounds  and  hares)  in  comfort.  So  I  built  a  platform  about 
5'  x  6'  square,  complete  with  seat,  backrest,  footrest,  and 
shelf  to  hold  your  binoculars  or  a  jug  of  Old  Granddad  (if 
you  have  it).  If  you  want  a  story  for  WILDLIFE  send  your 
man  by  and  I'll  show  him  how  it  works.  But  remember — 
without  Old  Granddad  it  just  won't  work. 

"Please  put  me  down  for  the  bicolor  and  multiflora  rose 
plants." 
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The  Hammock  and  the  Deer 

Brother  Jim  Coble  can  vouch  for  this  story.  It's 
about  a  deer  hunter  who  believes  in  being  com- 
fortable while  occupying  his  stand  in  the  woods. 

His  name  is  Ed  Brannock  and  he  hails  from  Burling- 
ton. 

Ed  was  in  a  party  of  16  which  enjoyed  a  deer  hunt 
on  the  grounds  of  the  F.  L.  Teague  Hunting  Club  near 
Southern  Pines  last  week. 

There  were  three  Durham  men  in  the  party — Coble, 
Reuben  O'Rander  and  W.  A.  Ferrell.  The  others  were 
from  Raleigh,  Burlington,  Southern  Pines  and  other 
points. 

Ed  showed  up  with  his  gun  and  with  a  bulging  suit- 
case. He  lugged  the  suitcase  to  his  stand,  a  million  miles 
from  nowhere  it  seemed. 

And  then  he  unpacked.  First,  he  pulled  out  a  ham- 
mock and  hung  it  up  between  two  trees. 

He  took  off  his  boots  and  put  on  fleece-lined  bed- 
room slippers. 

He  put  up  a  contraption  which  could  pass  for  a 
wood  stove — in  case  the  weather  turned  chilly.  He  got 
out  his  lunch  box  and  enjoyed  lunch,  including  hot 
coffee.  He  even  had  some  books  to  read. 

And  then  he  dropped  to  sleep — in  the  hammock. 

He  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  blast  of  a  gun. 
F.  L.  Teague,  in  the  new  stand,  had  spotted  a  seven- 
point  buck  in  Brannock's  area  and  had  felled  the  beast. 

Teague  said  he  saw  the  deer  stroll  up  to  Brannock's 
hammock  and  become  petrified  at  the  sight  of  the  nim- 
rod  snoozing  away. 

The  hammock,  incidentally,  turned  out  to  be  a  use- 
ful utility. 

It  was  used  to  carry  the  deer  from  the  woods. 

— Richard  Minor,  Times-News,  Burlington. 
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Wider  Wkitefoot 

Although  nocturnal  in  hahit  and  seldom  seen,  the  white-footed  mouse,  or  deer  mouse,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  small  mammals  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  handsome  animal  with  big,  bulging  eyes,  long  whiskers, 
soft  brown  fur  above  contrasted  with  white  underparts  and  feet.  With  other  members  of  the  mouse  group, 
it  forms  the  staple  diet  of  many  predators  and  thus  makes  life  safer  for  small  game  species. 
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Win  Donat  used  oils  to  portray  the  American  woodcock.  It  is 
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land habitat,  where  it  probes  endlessly  with  its  long  bill  in  the 
soft  earth  for  earthworms  and  grubs. 
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State  News  Bureau  Photo  by  John  Hemmer 

Aii  eager  pack  of  Walker  hounds  and  pink-coated  riders  on  thoroughbred  mounts  make  an  impressive  picture  on  an  autumn 
morning  in  the  Carolina  sandhills.  Soon  the  cry,  tallyho,  will  resound  through  the  piney  woods  —  the  quarry  has  been  sighted. 


The  American  Fox  Hounds 


by  Win  Donat 


•  Second  in  a  Series  on 
Popular  Sporting  Dogs 


No  article  dealing  with  fox  hounds  could  omit  the 
word  American  from  its  title  and  there  is  no  sub- 
ject for  an  article  on  dogs  that  is  more  American  than 
fox  hounds.  America  is  often  described  as  the  "melting 
pot  of  nations"  and  our  fox  hounds  of  today  reflect  the 
same  boiling  down  processes  that  characterize  many  of 
our  oldest  and  most  typically  American  families. 

What  is  fox  hunting?  Mason  Houghland,  Master  of 
Fox  Hounds  and  leading  authority  on  all  things  per- 
tinent thereto,  gives  us  an  inkling  in  his  foreword  in  the 
book  "Hounds  and  Hunting  Through  the  Ages"  by 
Joseph  B.  Thomas,  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  which 
follow: 

"Fox  hunting  is  not  merely  a  sport — and  it  is  more 
nearly  a  passion  than  a  game.  It  is  a  religion,  a  racial 
faith.  In  it  are  the  elements  that  form  the  framework 
upon  which  beliefs  are  built:  the  attempt  to  escape 
from  life  as  it  is,  to  life  as  we  would  have  it;  an  abid- 
ing love  of  beauty;  and  an  unconscious  search  for  the 
eternal  verities  of  fair  play,  loyalty  and  sympathetic 
accord,  which  are  so  clouded  in  our  mundane  existence. 


"It  is  a  primitive  faith,  a  survival'  the  sociologist 
would  term  it,  and  harks  back  to  the  clear  and  simple 
outlook  of  our  tribal  gods.  Through  the  years  it  goes 
on  because,  after  the  flush  of  many  dawns,  the  thrill  of 
never-ending  pursuit,  the  sweet  spice  of  danger,  the 
simple  tragedies  of  the  field,  and  the  weary  darkness 
of  long  roads  home,  a  few  always  become  attuned  to 
Nature's  wondrous  harmony  of  which  they  themselves 
are  a  part." 

So  much  for  the  sport,  now  about  the  hunter.  It  is 
universally  agreed  that  a  fox  hunter  is  born,  not  made. 
If  some  of  the  more  ardent  enthusiasts  appear  to  act  and 
talk  peculiarly,  it  is  likewise  agreed  that  being  "a  little 
crazy"  is  not  a  prerequisite  but  "it  shore  helps."  By  way 
of  explanation,  a  newcomer  to  a  fox  hunt  or  hound  trial 
might  easily  find  his  way  around  the  conversation  while 
the  hounds  are  trailing  over  the  countryside,  but  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  hearing  range  he  is  apt  to  hear 
something  like  this,  "He's  born  las'  August  by  Wildcat 
out  of  Tom  Ford's  Birdsong  bitch ;  Sue  by  Wake  out  of 
Press;  Boston  by  Old  Gabe  out  of  Dido;  Hettie  by  Joe 
Burens  out  of  Jennie  ..."  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  until 
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someone  thinks  he  hears  a  hound  in  the  distance,  or 
decides  that  the  chase  could  be  intercepted  by  moving  to 
some  other  location  in  the  county. 

Yes,  fox  hunters,  their  hounds  and  their  sport  are  as 
American  as  Yankee  Doodle.  George  Washington 
found  over  two  hundred  days  in  eight  years  in  which  to 
hunt  foxes  with  his  friends,  and  his  hounds  were  as 
good  as  there  were  in  the  country  at  that  time.  Yet,  the 
first  carefully  bred  hounds  saw  this  country  years  before 
Washington  selected  his  pack — the  Spanish  conquista- 
dores  brought  their  hounds  with  them  on  their  earlier 
conquests  of  Central  and  South  America. 

The  history  of  the  American  citizen  is  the  history  of 
his  hounds.  Britain,  France,  Spain  and  other  countries 
provided  both  citizens  and  hounds.  Years  of  selective 
breeding  have  provided  the  hundreds  of  strains  of 
hounds  of  all  kinds  which  have  had  their  peaks  and 
valleys  of  popularity.  Since  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  American  fox  hound,  let's  try  to  learn  what 
kind  of  a  dog  he  is  and  why. 

First  of  all,  there  are  three  distinct  types  of  fox  hunts 
involving  the  use  of  hounds.  The  most  widely  patron- 
ized form  of  hunting  is  found  in  the  southern  states 
and  is  followed  both  day  and  night.  It  is  the  one  most 
popular  with  the  majority  of  the  Tar  Heel  enthusiasts 
who  call  themselves  "the  one  gallus  hunters" — the 
clerks,  farmers,  bank  presidents,  doctors  and  scholars. 
It  is  pure  democracy  at  its  very  best. 

The  second  type  calls  for  the  pink  coats  and  blooded 
horses  and  is  an  important  part  of  the  fox  hunting  tra- 
dition; nonetheless,  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  of  the 
one  gallus  hunters  throws  the  balance  in  their  favor. 
As  the  participants  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  their 
hounds  are  as  varied  as  their  masters'  occupation.  The 
formal  hunts  and  southern  "hill-toppers"  require  pack 
hounds  and  the  northern  hunter  usually  runs  only  a  few 
hounds  at  a  time. 

In  the  far  northern  areas,  the  other  major  type  of  fox 
hunting  is  done  over  the  snow-covered  terrain,  follow- 
ing the  hounds  on  snowshoes  or  by  car  or  horse,  in  an 
effort  to  intercept  the  fox  with  a  shotgun.  It  might  be 
said  that  this  type  of  hunting  puts  a  different  set  of 
requirements  on  both  dog  and  man  and  all  three  types 
have  their  own  highly  specialized  methods,  requirements 
and  fanatical  followers. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  to 
discuss  the  details  of  even  the  major  breeds  of  fox 
hounds  in  popular  favor  today.  However,  we  can  talk 
about  general  requirements  and  the  developments  which 
govern  some  of  our  more  popular  breeds. 

Under  general  requirements,  a  hound  must  have  a 
tremendous  capacity  for  pushing  the  fox — some  call  it 
drive,  others  call  it  stamina.  The  roughest  country,  poor 
scenting  conditions,  a  clever  quarry  or  a  chase  lasting 
many  hours  must  not  discourage  a  good  fox  hound 
from  his  task.  A  quitter  cannot  be  tolerated.  Hounds 


have  been  paralyzed  or  maimed  by  accidents  in  the 
field,  yet  had  the  gameness  of  heart  to  continue  on  the 
trail.  Others  have  followed  their  game  over  cliffs  in  their 
zeal.  Perhaps  gameness  of  heart  or  determination  better 
describe  what  is  meant  by  drive,  yet  drive  connotes 
speed.  Speed  is  a  requirement  insofar  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  hound's  ability  to  follow  the  line.  Even  Shakes- 
peare recognizes  this  in  Henry  VIII  when  he  says,  "... 
We  may  outrun  by  violent  swiftness  that  which  we  run 
at,  but  lose  by  overrunning  ..."  If  drive  is  determination 
combined  with  speed,  and  speed  is  dependent  upon  nose, 
then  a  good  hound  is  a  coordinated  composite  machine 
consisting  of  highly  adapted  physical  parts  which  pro- 
vide the  speed  and  drive,  a  brain  that  is  capable  of 
analyzing  the  data  gathered  by  the  nose  and  translating 
them  into  the  correct  answers  in  the  shortest  time  and, 
finally,  the  good  hound  is  a  unit  that  is  capable  of  doing 


July  hounds  (above)  range  in  color  from  grayish-brown  to 
almost  pure  white.  They  are  one  of  the  lesser-known  breeds  of 
fox  hounds.  Below:  A  pack  of  Walker  hounds  pour  from  a 
trailer  at  dawn.  The  vast  majority  of  fox  hunters  do  not  wear 
pink  coats. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermic! 


The  hunters:  portrait  of  two  Walker  hounds.  The  Walker  is 
the  most  popular  of  the  fox  hound  breeds,  and  probably  out- 
numbers all  other  fox  hounds  combined. 

the  job  himself  or  coordinating  his  efforts  and  abilities 
with  those  of  the  others  in  the  pack.  Truly  a  good  pack 
is  an  orchestra  of  soloists — each  can  perform  alone  or  in 
concert.  Now  and  then  in  the  chase  one  has  the  lead  for 
a  while  but  then  another  moves  to  the  front  at  a  check 
and  he  cries  the  lead. 

Now  we  have  mentioned  speed,  drive  and  nose.  Two 
more  ingredients  a  good  hound  must  have:  judgment 
born  of  brains  and  experience,  and  a  good  voice.  Judg- 
ment is  the  quality  of  being  able  to  act  quickly  and 
accurately  on  information,  most  of  which  is  furnished 
by  the  nose.  Old  scent  trails,  different  trails,  trails  that 
are  crossed  and  recrossed  must  be  deciphered  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  time  and  effort.  When  the  cry  is  given 
signifying  that  the  new  line  has  been  found,  it  must  be 
accurate  because  all  the  rest  of  the  pack  will  cease  their 
searching  to  come  to  the  new  leader.  For  this  reason 
babbling,  or  saying  nothing,  is  a  fault  to  be  condemned. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  voices  of  hounds.  In  Mid- 
summer Night' s  Dream  Shakespeare  says,  "A  cry  more 
tuneable  was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn 
.  .  .",  and  again,  "I  never  heard  so  musical  a  discord, 
such  sweet  thunder  .  .  ."  Perhaps  the  cry  has  stimulated 
more  enthusiasm  for  the  "chase"  in  our  southern  fox 
hunters  than  the  kill.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  case.  This 
is  true  when  the  fox  goes  into  his  den,  as  the  hounds 
are  more  often  pulled  away  and  started  on  a  new  quarry. 
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The  exception  is  when  the  fox  is  out-maneuvered  by  the 
hounds  and  finds  himself  at  the  end  of  his  strength  far 
away  from  a  known  haven  of  safety. 

Many  ancient  English  packs  were  deliberately  com- 
posed of  hounds  with  voices  so  proportioned  that  there 
was  a  pleasant  harmony  when  the  pack  was  in  full  cry. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  England  and  America  there 
is  a  present  day  tendency  to  pay  little  attention  to  voice 
qualities  in  breeding  fox  hounds.  Yet  with  the  greater 
distribution  of  the  red  fox  whose  running  capabilities 
carry  him  and  the  hounds  over  larger  areas,  and  with  the 
densely  wooded,  impassable  areas  of  the  south,  it  would 
seem  that,  for  the  hunters  who  spend  the  night  on  a 
hilltop  following  the  chase  by  ear,  good  clear-carrying 
hound  voices  are  most  essential. 

One  other  basic  quality  of  a  good  fox  hound  must  be 
mentioned  and  that  is  homing  instinct.  Many  fox  hunters 
I  know  have  had  no  serious  concern  when,  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  running,  their  valuable  hounds  could  not  be 
found.  Their  faith  lay  in  the  hound's  ability  to  return 
to  the  point  at  which  he  was  cast.  There  should  be  no 
attempt  to  explain  this  quality.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  a  part  of  a  good  hound.  Many  indisputable  records 
exist  of  hounds  being  shipped  by  water,  carried  by  rail 
or  car  over  distances  varying  from  fifty  to  twelve  hun- 
dred miles.  Upon  release,  they  have  returned  to  their 
original  home!  The  hound  making  the  twelve  hundred 
mile  trip  did  it  in  about  three  weeks! 

What  are  objectionable  traits  in  a  fox  hound?  We 
mentioned  babbling;  next  heeling  the  line  or  backtrack- 
ing must  be  corrected  or  the  hound  discarded.  An  overly- 
fast  hound  that  over-runs  the  line  at  a  check  is  more 
apt  to  lead  the  others  off  on  a  false  course.  Believe  it 
or  not,  some  hounds  are  such  eager  beavers  that  they 
will  cheat  to  get  the  lead.  This  is  accomplished  by 
running  ahead  of  the  pack  and  then  crying,  on  or  off 
the  line,  in  order  to  draw  the  pack  to  them.  Another 
fault  is  that  of  rabbiting.  Some  hounds  just  can't  resist 
the  temptation  to  give  the  bouncing  fuzzy  tail  a  whirl. 
They'll  give  up  the  teamwork  idea  of  the  pack  for  a 
little  extra-curricular  fun.  Frequently  a  hound  will  fol- 
low roads  and  paths,  whether  by  intelligence  or  laziness 
we  don't  know.  Apparently  it  is  an  effort  to  intercept 
the  fox  when  the  others  run  him  out  of  the  hard  going. 

To  sum  up  the  individual  attributes  and  collective 
requirements  of  the  pack  of  which  the  individual  is  a 
part,  the  following  are  some  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
recipe  for  a  balanced  pack: 

Striking  or  finding  ability  coupled  with  ability  to 
work  out  a  cold  trail ;  drive  and  all  the  word  connotes — 
gameness,  nose,  intelligence  and  speed  as  a  pack;  voice 
or  cry  that  will  carry  well  over  all  types  of  country; 
equal  physical  and  running  ability  which  gives  the  pack 
having  this  uniformity  the  appearance  of  a  broad  "V" 
rather  than  a  long  string  in  a  single  line  after  the  fox; 
and  finally  the  hounds  should  be  obedient  to  horn  or 
voice  and  have  a  strong  homing  instinct. 
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The  preceding  notes  on  pack  requirements  apply  more 
strictly  to  the  pink  coat  type  of  hunting  but  are  given 
in  order  to  acquaint  the  layman  with  some  of  the  quali- 
ties that  must  be  present  to  make  a  good  pack  rather 
than  a  lot  of  dogs.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  how 
many  of  the  desired  qualities  in  a  hound  as  well  as  the 
undesirable  ones  have  their  human  counterparts. 

Types  of  American  Fox  Hounds 

Walker,  Trigg,  Trumbo,  Birdsong,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
July  and  a  host  of  similar  names  make  a  hound  man's 
ears  tingle.  They  are  names  of  foundation  lines  of  our 
present  day  fox  hounds  and  their  names  originated 
sometimes  with  those  of  the  breeders  who  established 
the  line  and  sometimes  from  some  famous  progenitor. 
Of  such  was  Old  July,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Irish 
strain  of  hounds. 

Very  seldom  has  a  careful  breeding  record  been  kept 
of  the  various  strains  which  have  risen  to  popularity 
and  then  disappeared  from  the  scene.  Where  such  rec- 
ords have  been  kept,  we  see  an  endless  effort  and  quest 
to  improve  the  breed  by  selective  breeding. 

The  Walker  Hound 

By  far  the  most  widely  known  of  fox  hounds  breeds  is 
the  Walker.  The  Walker  family  and  "Uncle  Wash" 
Maupin  lived  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  and  while 
they  had  laid  the  foundation  for  their  hound  packs  long 
before,  it  was  not  until  after  1850  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant addition  of  new  blood  to  their  hounds  was  made. 

This  new  blood  was  provided  by  the  now  famous 
Tennessee  Lead,  a  dog  picked  up  by  a  traveler  who  was 
impressed  with  his  drive,  observed  while  the  black  dog 
was  chasing  a  deer.  Two  other  contributors  to  the 
Walker  strain  at  this  time  were  Rifler  and  Marth,  both 
imports  from  England.  Top,  Cable,  Big  Stride,  Cork, 
Red  Mack,  Mark  and  others  are  some  of  the  more 
famous  of  the  early  Walkers. 

The  Birdsong  Hound 

About  1840  Mr.  George  L.  F.  Birdsong  of  Thomaston, 
Georgia,  received  two  hound  puppies  from  the  Irish 
strain  hounds  owned  by  Dr.  T.  V.  Henry,  a  grandson  of 
Patrick  Henry.  Later,  Dr.  Henry  gave  Mr.  Birdsong  the 
remainder  of  his  pack  and  these,  with  July,  a  Maryland 
hound,  created  for  Mr.  Birdsong,  a  pack  renowned 
throughout  the  south.  The  bright  stars  of  the  original 
Birdsong  hounds  are  Chase,  Bee,  Longstreet,  George, 
Rip,  Fannie  and  others.  Thus  we  see  that  the  July  and 
Birdsong  hounds  are  products  of  the  same  area  devel- 
oped by  the  same  breeder. 

The  Trigg  Hound 

The  period  from  1850  to  1900  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  southern  fox  hound.  While 
the  Birdsong- Walker-Maupin  strains  were  being  devel- 
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oped,  Col.  Haiden  C.  Trigg  of  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  set 
his  course  for  an  extensive  improvement  of  his  pack  as 
the  influx  of  red  foxes  were  too  much  competition  for 
his  dogs. 

By  buying,  trading  and  borrowing  selected  hounds 
from  the  Birdsong,  Walker  and  Maupin  kennels  and  by 
always  breeding  with  a  definite  goal  in  mind,  he  devel- 
oped a  line  of  hounds  which  are  now  noted  for  their 
speed,  gameness  and  nose. 

In  the  foregoing  notes  on  the  three  major  strains  of 
American  fox  hounds  popular  today,  we  see  that  today's 
hound  is  a  composite  resulting  from  the  interest  and 
wisdom  of  several  breeders  combined.  One  cannot  point 
to  any  particular  hound  and  say  with  complete  assur- 
ance, "That's  a  pure  Trigg"  any  more  than  he  could 
say,  "Jim  is  of  pure  English  lineage."  Yet  any  hound 
whose  breeding  is  known  back  a  required  number  of 
generations  is  eligible  for  registration  and  more  and 
more  of  our  hounds  are  being  registered. 

Lack  of  space  prohibits  more  on  this  subject  and  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  we  have  made  clear  some  points 
concerning  the  American  fox  hound,  his  characteristics, 
qualities,  and  his  development — that  he  is  not  a  mere 
dog,  nor  is  fox  hunting  on  the  hilltop  a  decadent  sport, 
but  rather  ".  .  .  the  sport  of  kings,  image  of  war  without 
its  guilt  .  .  ." 

•  See  FOX  HOUNDS  Page  14 


The  quarry:  portrait  of  a  red  fox.  The  pursuit  of  foxes,  both 
red  and  gray,  has  inspired  hunters  through  the  years  to  de- 
velop outstanding  strains  of  hounds. 

Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


How  long  has  it  been  since  you  cleaned  and  oiled  your  reel? 
Properly  cared  for,  a  good  reel  will  give  years  of  service. 

THIS  ARTICLE  WON'T  TELL  YOU  HOW  to  build  a  Split 
bamboo  fly  rod  or  how  to  carve  a  bass  plug,  but  it 
will  give  you  some  tips  on  keeping  these  and  other 
tackle  items  in  shape  to  catch  fish. 

Many  of  the  little  things  that  you  can  do  in  an  evening 
or  two  are  very  simple,  yet  they  may  mean  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  fishing  trip  next  summer.  Let's  start  with 
one  of  the  smallest  yet  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
in  the  tackle  box — the  fish  hook.  There  is  nothing  more 
deadly  than  a  nicely  sharpened  hook,  and  nothing  more 
inefficient  than  a  dull  one.  Whether  they  are  single, 
loose  bait  hooks  or  treble  hooks  attached  to  your  favorite 
plug,  chances  are  they  need  sharpening.  Very  few  hooks 
(except  good  quality  fly  tying  hooks)  come  from  the 
factory  sharp  enough  to  do  the  job  of  hooking  and 
holding  fish  consistently.  So  it  is  not  only  old,  rock- 
dulled  hooks  that  need  attention. 

Take  a  pair  of  long-nosed  pliers  and  a  small,  fine  file 
and  work  the  point  over  with  gentle  but  firm  strokes. 
Sometimes  only  three  or  four  quick  brushes  with  the  file 
will  put  a  keen  point  on  a  hook.  If  treble  hooks  on  lures 
are  difficult  to  reach,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  them 
in  order  to  do  a  complete  job.  Rust  is  quite  easily  re- 
moved from  hooks  by  using  emery  cloth.  If  accumulated 
rust  has  weakened  the  point  or  shank  of  the  hooks, 
replacements  should  be  made. 

Two  or  three  minutes  spent  on  each  hook  now  will  be 
more  than  repaid  during  the  fishing  season  by  increased 
catches.  And  keep  a  file  handy  throughout  the  season  to 
retouch  dull  hooks. 


by  Duane  Raver 

Fisheries  Investigator 
Photos  by  Jaek  Dermi,! 

February  is  not  a  good  fishing  month,  but  it  is 
a  good  time  to  get  your  tackle  in  tiptop  shape. 
Besides  being  easy,  tackle  repair  is  fun ! 

Your  tackle  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and 
this  is  usually  the  nylon  or  silkworm  gut  leader.  It  makes 
little  difference  if  your  line  is  10  or  50  pound  test  if 
the  knots  in  your  leader  will  stand  only  a  pound  pull  or 
less.  First  of  all,  if  you  tie  your  own  fly  or  bait  casting 
leaders  (which  is  far  more  inexpensive  than  buying 
ready  made  ones),  use  new,  fresh  nylon  or  materials 
and  throw  away  those  older  than  one  year.  Check  a 
book  of  fishermen's  knots  and  use  ones  that  don't  de- 
crease the  strength  any  more  than  necessary.  Test  all 
leaders  by  firmly  exerting  a  pull  on  them,  and  simply 
retie  those  that  break.  Strong  knots  and  leaders  mean 
more  fish  on  the  stringer. 

And  then  there's  the  line.  The  fly  line  almost  never 
is  subject  to  breakage  by  pressure  of  fish  and  hence 
causes  little  worry  about  its  strength.  The  one  exception 
to  this  is  one  that  has  been  accidentally  cut  and  frayed 
on  some  sharp  object.  Here  the  worn  section  should  be 
cut  out  and  the  snipped  off  ends  spliced.  Careful  wrap- 
ping with  small  diameter  nylon  thread  and  several  coats 
of  clear  fingernail  polish  will  give  you  a  fairly  smooth 
splice.  A  more  common  malady  of  the  fly  line  is  the 
spotted  or  checked  finish.  If  the  wear  is  too  bad,  you'll 
be  money  ahead  to  replace  the  line  with  a  new  one. 
However,  if  the  finish  is  still  basically  sound,  wash  the 
line  in  mild  soap  suds  and  make  sure  that  it  is  clean  and 
dry.  Then  gently  polish  the  line  with  powdered  graphite 
and  rub  it  down  well.  Allow  the  line  to  dry  further  for 
a  day  or  two  and  polish  it  with  a  very  soft  cloth  one 
more  time,  using  a  silicote  line  dressing.  It  should  give 
any  fly  line  more  floating  and  casting  qualities. 
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The  bait  casting  line  is  another  matter.  Don't  try  to 
tie  two  ends  of  a  casting  line  together  and  expect  it  to 
cast  well.  Use  it  for  backing  on  a  new  line.  No  bait 
casting  line  should  be  dressed,  and  the  nylon  ones  need 
not  be  dried  unless  used  in  salt  water.  Then  any  line 
should  be  washed  in  clean,  fresh  water  before  storing. 

A  good  fly  rod  is  a  remarkably  hardy  instrument — but 
even  the  best  of  them  need  attention  occasionally.  The 
split  bamboo  rod  is  subject  to  more  care  than  are  tubular 
steel  and  the  new  glass  models;  so  we  will  center  the 
discussion  on  the  tonkin  cane  rod  and  apply  the  thoughts 
about  guide  replacement,  etc.,  to  glass  and  steel  rods. 

Starting  with  the  handle  section  and  working  up,  we 
will  cover  a  few  of  the  places  of  attention.  The  reel  seat 
can  be  made  bright  and  new-looking  with  fine  steel 
wool.  Make  certain  the  steel  wool  is  fine,  and  the  use  of 
some  light  oil  will  give  you  good  results.  The  cork  on 
the  handle  can  be  cleaned  with  an  old  tooth  brush  and 
warm,  soapy  water.  Even  better  is  a  heavy  cloth  and 
denatured  alcohol  for  removing  the  grease  and  grime 
that  accumulates  over  a  season.  Be  careful  that  none  of 
the  alcohol  touches  the  varnished  finish  of  the  rod. 

The  rod  itself  seldom  needs  a  complete  revarnishing, 
but  when  it  does,  take  your  time  in  removing  all  the  old 
varnish  before  applying  four  coats  of  rod  varnish. 
Allow  at  least  thirty-six  hours  (preferably  longer)  dry- 
ing time  between  each  coat.  If  the  rod  is  a  very  expensive 
one,  send  it  to  the  factory  or  a  good  craftsman  to  be 
refinished.  Usually,  cracked  or  chipped  places  in  the 
finish  can  be  touched  up  with  a  good  spar  varnish.  Let 
the  entire  rod  dry  one  week  or  more  and  then  take  a 
good  paste  floor  wax  and  apply  to  the  finish.  After  a 
few  minutes  this  will  polish  to  a  brilliant  protective 
finish  that  will  help  keep  water  out  and  will  lessen 
possibility  of  scratching. 

As  you  are  checking  the  varnish  over  the  rod,  look  at 
each  individual  guide  as  you  go  along.  Some  may  be 
loose,  others  may  be  worn  to  the  point  of  causing  undue 
wear  on  the  line.  Buy  some  new  ones  and  some  nylon 
rod  winding  thread  and  put  them  on.  Take  your  time 
on  all  work,  for  it  will  pay  off  in  appearance  and  service. 

Loose  ferrules  are  really  a  problem.  If  you  are  a  good 
craftsman,  they  can  be  fixed.  Unless  you're  sure  of  your- 
self, give  the  job  to  a  tackle  repair  expert. 

The  modern  bait  casting  reel  has  reached  a  high  state 
of  engineering  craftsmanship,  but  at  the  same  time  has 
achieved  simplicity  of  design.  Most  of  them  are  easier 
to  take  down  and  put  back  together.  Follow  directions 
or  instructions  if  necessary,  but  disassemble  the  reel 
and  wash  it  in  gasoline.  Sand  and  dirt  can  creep  into  any 
reel  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  handled  and,  com- 
bined with  grease  and  oil,  really  gum  things  up!  After 
a  thorough  cleaning,  oil  the  reel  at  the  places  of  friction, 

•  See  TACKLE  TIPS  Page  23 
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There  is  nothing  more  deadly  than  a  sharp  hook,  but  nothing 
more  inefficient  than  a  dull  one.  To  sharpen  a  hook,  hold  it 
with  a  pair  of  long-nosed  pliers  and,  using  a  fine  file,  work  the 
point  over  with  gentle,  firm  strokes. 


If  the  finish  on  your  favorite  plug  is  battered,  protect  what 
remains  with  waterproof  varnish.  If  some  of  your  plugs  don't 
tempt  fish,  try  painting  new  patterns  on  them.  Below:  A  loose 
rod  tip  can  spoil  a  fishing  trip;  so  fix  it  before  leaving  home. 
Repairs  can  be  made  quickly  with  ferrule  cement  and  matches. 
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RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Bicolor  and  Sericea  Lespedeza  Still  Available 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  still  has  about  2,500,000  bicolor 
lespedeza  plants  available  free  of  charge  to  Tar  Heel  farmers  and 
sportsmen  who  wish  to  make  habitat  improvement  plantings  for  such  small 
game  as  quail  and  rabbits.  Altogether  the  Commission's  nursery  at  the 
Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area  produced  over  4,000,000  bicolor  plants 
to  give  out  free  of  charge  to  farmers. 

In  addition  to  about  2,000  bicolor  seedlings,   the  average  shipment 
of  planting  stock  includes  a  two-pound  pack  of  sericea  seeds  to  plant 
along  the  bicolor  strip  for  breeding  and  nesting  cover.  Both  plants  and 
seeds  may  be  planted  during  the  winter,  and  should  be  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore general  farming  operations  begin.  For  free  bicolor  and  sericea, 
write  to  the  Wildlife  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh.  All  remaining  mate- 
rials will  be  distributed  on  a  first-come-first-served  basis. 

*  #     #  # 

January  31  Marks  Close  of  Seasons 

The  hunting  and  trapping  seasons  on  all  species  except  foxes  and 
otter  end  on  January  31.  Otters  may  be  trapped  until  February  15  in  coun- 
ties east  of  Warren,  Franklin,  Wake,   Chatham,  Randolph,  Montgomery,  and 
Anson.  Foxes  may  be  taken  in  counties  where  local  laws  prevail  with 
regard  to  fox  hunting. 

*  *•     #  * 

New  Fishing  Licenses  Now  Heeded 

If  you  go  fishing  tomorrow  you  will  need  either  a  1952  fishing 
license  or  a  1951-1952  combination  hunting  and  fishing  license  in  your 
possession.   The   '52  licenses  were  in  the  hands  of  license  dealers  before 
the  first  of  the  year,   and  copies  of  the  1952  rules  are  available. 

*  *     *  * 

Wildlife  Protection  School  Under  Way 

Another  group  of  prospective  wildlife  protectors  is  being  trained  at 
the  Institute  of  Government  at  Chapel  Hill.  Fifteen  candidates  selected 
from  a  large  group  of  applicants  are  being  trained  in  law,   court  pro- 
cedure,  investigation,   and  other  law  enforcement  techniques  as  well  as 
wildlife  conservation  and  public  relations.   The  men  will  be  held  on  a 
stand-by  basis  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  wildlife  protection  staff  as 
vacancies  occur.  The  Wildlife  Commission  considers  the  establishment  of 
the  training  school  as  one  of  the  major  factors  in  creating  a  highly 
efficient  wildlife  protection  staff. 
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ANIMAL  PERSONALITY 


The  Silver- Haired  Bat 


A  Nature  Short  by  Jack  Dei-mid 


Afraid  of  bats?  My  wife  is;  and  the  instant  I  turned 
_jf~Y  a  silver-haired  bat  loose  in  our  living  room  to 
photograph,  she  let  me  know  it  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
She  had  never  met  a  bat  face  to  face  before  and,  like 
thousands  of  other  people,  had  no  conception  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  animal.  She  was  afraid  because  she 
was  supposed  to  be  afraid — because  somewhere  in  the 
process  of  growing  up  she  had  heard  that  bats  were 
horrible  little  monsters,  exceptionally  clever  in  getting 
tangled  in  women's  hair  and  ever  so  fond  of  sucking 
blood. 

These  false  beliefs  were  enough  to  send  her  scurrying 
from  the  room,  slamming  the  door  safely  behind  her. 
Meanwhile  the  silver-haired  bat  flew  back  and  forth 
across  the  room  on  silent,  translucent  wings,  casting 
halloween-like  shadows  on  the  walls  when  it  passed 
near  lamps.  It  was  fascinating  to  watch  its  flight — a 
combination  of  fluttery  wing  beats,  short  glides,  irregular 
twists,  turns,  and  banks. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  superficial  carelessness  and 
unsureness  to  the  bat's  flight,  but  actually  there  was 
confidence  and  accuracy.  It  did  not  collide  with  the  wall 
as  a  wild  bird  would  have  done.  Even  if  the  room  were 
dark,  the  bat  could  fly  about  it  without  striking  the  walls 
or  furniture,  for  it  does  not  depend  upon  its  eyes  alone 
to  guide  it  through  the  air.  Instead,  the  bat  uses  super- 
sonic cries — too  high-pitched  to  be  heard  by  human 
ears — to  locate  objects  in  its  surroundings.  Emitted  at 
the  rate  of  about  thirty  per  second,  these  cries  strike 
various  surfaces,  and  their  echoes  are  detected  by  the 
bat's  ears.  A  "sixth  sense"  coordinates  the  information 
received  with  its  flight  enabling  the  bat  to  bypass  ob- 
stacles. The  process  can  be  compared  with  radar,  except 
that  sound  waves  are  used  instead  of  radio  waves. 

After  several  minutes  of  flying,  the  silver-haired  bat 
landed  on  a  curtain,  folded  its  wings,  and  hung  itself 
upside  down  by  the  sharp,  curved  claws  of  its  hind  feet. 
In  this  inverted  sleeping  position,  the  bat  spends  the 
greater  portion  of  its  life,  for  it  is  mostly  active  during 
the  short  hours  of  twilight  and  dawn.  Then  it  more  than 


makes  up  for  its  inactivity  by  catching,  on  the  average, 
half  its  weight  of  insects  nightly.  The  insects  are  taken 
on  the  wing,  snapped  up  by  the  mouth  with  an  audible 
click  that  can  sometimes  be  heard  twenty  feet  away  or 
scouped  up  by  the  tail  spread  forward  like  a  net.  Large 
insects  are  often  carried  to  a  convenient  perch  for  a 
leisurely  meal.  All  bats  found  in  the  United  States  are 
strictly  insectivorous,  and  being  abundant,  their  total 
annual  consumption  of  insects  must  equal  thousands  of 
tons  and  billions  of  individuals. 

Hanging  upside  down,  the  silver-haired  bat  is  very 
much  smaller  than  it  appeared  in  flight.  Its  twelve-inch 
wingspread  is  deceptive,  for  it  is  a  tiny  mammal  about 
four  inches  long  from  its  blunt  nose  to  the  tip  of  its 
webbed  tail.  It  weighs  about  one-third  ounce. 

Known  to  science  as  Lasionycteris  noctivagans,  this 
species  is  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  genus  Lasiony- 
cteris, and  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  bats  to  identify.  Its 
soft  black  or  blackish-brown  fur  is  tipped  with  silvery- 
white  on  the  back  and  belly.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
tail  membrane  is  partially  furred  with  similarly  tipped 
hairs.  It  has  an  ugly  face  with  big,  naked  ears.  The 
muzzle  and  the  area  around  the  beady  black  eyes  is  bare 
and  full  of  wrinkles.  When  picked  up,  the  bat  portrays 
well  the  character  of  a  miniature  monster  by  emitting 
shrill,  nervous  shrieks  and  flashing  a  set  of  sharp  teeth 
in  open  jaws.  Its  teeth  are  not  like  those  of  a  mouse,  but 
typical  of  insect-eating  mammals — numerous,  small, 
sharp.  They  make  quick  work  of  soft  insect  bodies,  but 
are  not  to  be  feared  by  man.  A  bat's  bite  is  not  poisonous 
as  commonly  believed.  Indeed,  most  of  our  bats  do  not 
have  the  strength  to  break  the  skin,  their  bite  being 
little  more  than  a  hard  pinch. 

That  bats  can  fly  is  their  most  distinctive  character- 
istic. They  are  the  only  mammals  capable  of  true  flight. 
Through  the  slow  process  of  evolution,  their  structure 
has  been  drastically  changed  for  an  aerial  existence.  The 
finger  bones  of  the  hand  are  greatly  elongated  and  serve 
as  supporting  ribs  for  the  thin  wings.  The  leathery  wing 

•  See  BAT  Page  18 
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SILVER-HAIRED  BAT 

See  Previous  Page  for  Story 


The  silver-haired  bat  spends  the  greater  portion  of  its  life 
hanging  upside  down.  Even  when  fast  asleep,  its  sharp  claws 
hold  it  secure.  Note  the  large  ears  and  compactly  folded 
wings.  Below :  Its  diet  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
flying  insects;  but  in  captivity,  the  bat  finds  a  meal  worm 
suitable  fare.  Using  small,  sharp  teeth,  it  chews  its  food 
with  great  thoroughness  before  swallowing  it. 


The  silver-haired  bat  grabs  a  medicine  dropper  eagerly  to 
quench  its  thirst.  Captive  bats  do  not  drink  readily  from  a 
dish.  In  the  wild,  they  lap  water  while  skimming  low  over 
the  surfaces  of  ponds  and  streams.  Bats  can  climb  about 
rough  surfaces,  like  the  tree  trunk  (right),  by  using  their 
hind  legs  and  the  free  "thumb"  on  each  wing,  but  they  are 
so  perfectly  adapted  to  flight  they  have  lost  the  ability  for 
efficient  terrestrial  locomotion. 


Photos  by  Jack  Dermic! 


Back-Yard  Conservation 


Plant  Wildlife  Foods  — 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

—  Erect  Nesting  Boxes 


by  Bill  Hamnett 

Wildlife  Education  Representativ 


THE  hunting  season  has  drawn  to  a  close.  The 
guns  and  rifles  have  been  cleaned  and  put  away 
until  next  fall.  From  the  reports  that  have  come  into  the 
office  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  past  season  was  a 
good  one  for  the  many  sportsmen  who  took  to  the 
fields  and  woods  of  North  Carolina.  But  now  is  the 
time  to  repair  the  mechanism  that  provided  the  good 
hunting.  There  will  be  no  need  to  strip  down  or  rebuild 
this  mechanism  from  scattered  parts.  What  is  needed 
will  be  to  replace  a  few  units,  tighten  up  on  several 
fittings  and  add  a  new  part  here  and  there  to  assure 
better  operational  output. 

This  mechanism— THE  HABITAT  OF  OUR  GAME 
BIRDS  AND  GAME  ANIMALS— needs  immediate 
attention.  The  sooner  we  begin  the  repair  the  more 
efficient  our  mechanism  will  function  next  fall.  The 
longer  we  postpone  our  repair  the  less  efficient  our  mech- 
anism will  become,  because  some  of  the  parts  replaced  or 
units  put  in  will  not  be  in  good  working  order  when 
fall  comes. 

Sportsmen  and  sportsmen's  clubs  should  assist  farmers 
and  landowners  on  whose  lands  they  were  accorded 
the  privilege  of  hunting,  with  a  routine  check  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  then  join  together  to  do  it.  Most 
of  us  realize  that  game  species  are  an  incidental  crop 
on  the  farm  not  the  cash  crop  which  furnishes  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  farmers.  Yet,  you  know  by  association  that 
a  "keeper  of  the  soil"  will  cooperate  with  his  fellowman 
when  the  two  can  work,  play  and  share  together.  Are 
you  one  of  those  who  comes  to  a  "friend"  only  when 
you  wish  to  ask  him  for  a  favor?  A  favor  such  as:  "Say 
Bill — how  about  hunting  your  woods  and  fields  today?" 
What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  his  shoes  and  had 
been  asked  the  same  question  by  a  fair-weather  friend  ? 
How  about  it  ?  Now  is  the  time  for  sportsmen  and  their 
clubs  to  revisit  their  "friends"  and  extend  the  warm 
hand  of  fellowship  and  then  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  of  achievement.  This  will  do  much  to  cement 
lasting  fellowship  in  mutual  accord. 


The  erection  of  nesting  boxes  in  woodlands  lacking  natural 
hollows  is  a  good  conservation  measure  that  pays  off  in  belter 
squirrel  hunting. 


Let's  plan  a  meeting  and  check  together  the  mechan- 
ism; and  should  any  part  or  unit  be  in  badly  worn  con- 
dition or  need  replacing  steps  should  be  taken  to  attend 
to  it  right  now— For,  NOW  IS  THE  TIME. 


WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

Soil  loss  from  the  field 

Plant  a  cover  crop 

Field  border  bare 

Plant  bicolor  or  sericea  Iespedeza 

Fire  lanes  grown  up 

Plow  clean  to  reduce  fire  hazard 

Idle  tobacco  beds 

Plant  to  annual  legume  and  grain 
seed  mixture 

Clean  forest  cutting 

Leave  den  trees  for  squirrels  and 
raccoons.  Erect  nest  boxes 

Clean  ditch  banks 

Leave  one-half  cut  to  serve  as  travel 
lane 

Burning  trash 

Leave  brush  piles  and  thickets  for 
quail  and  rabbits 

Field  rats  and  mice 

Protect  hawk  and  owls 

Broomsedge  fields 

Disk  up  to  allow  weedy  plants  to 
grow 

Open  pastures 

Establish  multiflora  rose  hedges 

Domestic  predators 

Keep  dogs  and  cats  at  home 

FOX  HOUNDS 


from  page  7 

As  there  are  many  types  of  hounds  there  are  many 
creeds  among  fox  hunters.  Some,  because  of  their  attend- 
ant color,  impart  a  more  vivid  impression.  Others,  the 
vast  majority,  form  the  mighty  army  mounted  on  jeeps, 
horses  and  on  foot,  the  hill-toppers.  The  thrill  of  the 
chase  is  all  the  medicine  any  of  them  seek  or  need: 

"Where  are  their  sorrows,  disappointments,  wrongs, 
vexations,  sickness,  cares?  All,  all  are  gone!  And  with 
the  panting  winds  lag  far  behind." 
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LOW  IMTTI  X 4.  AVERAGES  CAN  BE  COSTLY 


by  Ken  Wilson 

Fur  Resources  Biologist 


IM  not  much  of  a  baseball  fan  but  for  years  I've 
enjoyed  the  opening  day  at  dove  hunts — partly  be- 
cause I  like  to  see  the  proportion  of  hits,  runs  and  errors. 
The  past  four  years  I've  attended  the  annual  first  day  at 
Eaton  Ferry  on  the  Roanoke  River  in  Warren  county. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Buggs,  the  genial  gentleman  who  owns  the 
property,  and  all  of  his  friends  have  always  graciously 
allowed  me  to  come  and  watch  the  dove  shoots.  (Each 
year  on  the  opening  day  of  the  mourning  dove  hunting 
season,  Commission  biologists  attend  hunts  in  many 
sections  of  the  state  to  obtain  data  on  dove  population 
densities  and  movements,  age  and  breeding  ratios  and 
rates  of  gun  pressure  and  kill.) 

I've  also  been  particularly  interested  in  watching  the 
duel  between  the  hunter  and  the  hunted.  Wild  mourn- 
ing doves,  if  you  don't  happen  to  know  it,  fly  fast.  May- 
be 40  miles  an  hour,  maybe  60  miles  an  hour,  I  don't 
know.  But  I  do  know  they  are  fast.  Ordinarily,  the  doves 
come  on  the  hunter  at  tree  top  level,  sometimes  in  flocks 
of  six  to  twelve  but  more  often  in  pairs,  or  alone. 

Here's  how  it  happens,  more  or  less,  at  Eaton  Ferry. 
Whether  flying  high  or  low,  a  mourning  dove  usually 
approaches  the  hunter  at  full  speed.  A  blast  from  hunter 
number  1  misses.  Hunters  number  2  and  3  also  miss 
and  by  this  time  the  thoroughly  scared  dove  is  speeding 
frantically  away  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  safe  tree. 
Shouting  that  signalled  the  bird's  arrival  fades  away 
with  its  disappearance  into  surrounding  woodland.  An 
ominous  quiet  prevails  again.  But  not  for  long.  Whoops 
at  the  south  side  of  the  field  signal  the  approach  of 
more  doves — this  time  a  nice  flock  of  seven.  Gun  fire 
echoes  all  over  the  place  as  five  hunters  empty  their 
barrels  and  miss.  Then  at  last  one  becomes  the  hero  by 
bagging  his  bird. 

A  fair  number  of  the  boys  who  hunt  at  Eaton  Ferry, 
however,  are  good  shots.  Others  are  not  so  good.  But 
all  of  them,  good  or  not  so  good,  miss.  A  few  of  the 
speeding  doves  are  knocked  down  by  the  first  shot  but 
as  a  rule  it  takes  at  least  four  shots  to  bag  the  victim. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  counted  up  to  twenty  and 
more  shots,  only  to  see  the  speedy  bird  squeeze  through 
to  safety. 

Dove  shooting  is  a  difficult  and  costly  art.  Long  be- 
fore you  begin  to  become  expert,  it  costs  you  many 
boxes  of  shells.  Naturally,  the  Winchester,  Remington 
and  Western  Cartridge  stockholders  love  this,  but  the 
wives  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  don't.  However,  know- 
ing husbands  as  I  do,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  of  the 
wives  ever  find  out  the  facts. 


T  A  RI  P  I 

DATA  SHOWING  NUMBERS  AND  COSTS  OF  MOURN- 

ING DOVES 

BAGGED 

SEPTEMBER  15, 

1951  AT 

EATON  FERRY,  NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

Doves 

Shells      Approx.  and  Aver. 

H utiier 

Bagged 

Fired 

Cost  per  Dove* 

Rating** 

1 

8 

23 

&  .32 

Good 

9 

.33 

Good 

3 

2 

22 

1.21 

Poor 

4 

2 

3 

.17 

Expert 

5 

1 

8 

.88 

Poor 

6 

2 

17 

.94 

Poor 

7 

8 

35 

,48 

Average 

S 

6 

37 

.68 

Poor 

9 

4 

34 

.94 

Poor- 

10 

3 

35 

1.28 

Poor 

11 

0 

15 

? 

Optimist 

12 

8 

24 

•33 

Good 

13 

8 

14 

.19 

Expert 

14 

6 

15 

.28 

Good 

15 

6 

35 

.64 

Average 

16 

6 

31 

.57 

Average 

17 

2 

10 

.54 

Average 

18 

3 

16 

.59 

Poor 

19 

1 

12 

1.32 

Poor 

20 

5 

26 

.57 

Average 

21 

2 

16 

.88 

Poor 

22 

2 

15 

.83 

Poor 

22 

88 

452 

.57 

*  Assuming  an  average  cost  of  11  cents  per  shell 
**  Shooting  Ratings 

2  shells  or  less  per  dove:  expert 
2  plus  to  4  shells  per  dove:  good 
4  plus  to  6  shells  per  dove:  fair 
anything  over  6  shells  per  dove:  poor 
lots  of  shooting,  all  misses:  optimist 

Nonetheless,  here  are  some  of  the  facts  from  statistics 
I  kept  the  Saturday  afternoon  of  September  15.  Of  22 
hunters  present,  2  performed  like  experts,  4  were  good, 
5  fair,  10  poor  and  one  was  an  optimist- — just  like  me. 
He  tried  but  couldn't  hit  anything.  Of  the  two  experts, 
one  bagged  two  doves  with  three  shots  while  the  other 
fired  14  times  to  get  his  limit  of  8  birds  (see  Table  1). 
That  was  really  sure  shooting.  The  four  "good"  shots 
managed  to  bag  one  dove  for  about  every  3  shells  fired. 
That,  too,  was  commendable  shooting.  Rut  the  other 
hunters  failed  to  attain  these  standards.  With  shells 
averaging  1 1  cents  a  piece,  the  experts'  doves  cost  them 
17  and  19  cents  each.  Birds  bagged  by  the  next  group 
cost  from  28  to  33  cents  each.  These  costs  are  not  ex- 
cessive. But  sportsmen  in  the  "low  hitting  average" 
groups  found  dove  hunting  "can  be  costly."  One  fellow 
fired  35  shells  and  killed  only  3  birds,  at  a  cost  of  $1.21 
per  bird.  The  only  lady  present  fired  12  times  before  a 
bird  dropped.  The  two  ounces  of  dark  meat  in  this  dove 
cost  hubby  $1.32  or  at  the  rate  of  $10.56  a  pound.  One 
chap  fired  15  times,  killed  nothing  and  collected  only  a 
few  feathers.  Expenses  for  his  shells  alone  were  $1.65. 
But  by  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  I  could  readily  see  that 
he'd  thoroughly  enjoyed  an  afternoon  of  genuine  fun — 

•  See  DOVES  Page  23 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself ;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Gentl 


emen: 


How  do  I  get  someone  to  come  look  at  my 
fish  pond? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

^oe  *Lj£)ocibs 


Dear  Joe: 

One  way  would  be  to  drop  a  hint  to  your  friends  that 
a  bass  of  about  eight  pounds  broke  your  line  recently, 
and  that  they  are  welcome  to  come  help  you  catch  him. 
They  would  give  you  a  lot  of  free  advice  on  the  man- 
agement of  your  pond,  too. 

If  there  appears  to  be  something  wrong  with  your 
pond,  though,  and  you  think  the  fishing  is  not  as  good 
as  it  should  be,  it  might  be  better  to  get  professional 
advice  on  the  subject.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
right  now  to  have  our  farm  pond  biologist  visit  your 
vicinity  once  a  month  to  give  advice  on  problem  ponds. 
In  order  to  get  his  assistance,  you  do  not  even  have  to 
write  a  letter.  You  can  take  care  of  it  on  your  next  trip 
to  town. 

The  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
are  cooperating  in  an  effort  to  give  North  Carolina 
better  fishing  in  its  farm  ponds.  Representatives  of  the 
two  Services  have  offices  all  over  the  State,  and  about 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  ponds  built  are  constructed 
with  the  advice  and  supervision  of  one  agency  or  the 
other.  To  get  someone  to  come  look  at  your  pond,  just 
stop  in  at  the  office  of  either  Service  and  tell  them 
your  troubles. 

You  will  find  that  these  men  can  answer  most  of 
your  questions.  They  know  the  soil  types  and  the  water 
conditions  in  their  localities.  They  can  advise  you  on 
the  principles  of  pond  construction,  the  control  of  vege- 
tation, how  to  get  fish  for  your  pond,  and  generally 
accepted  management  principles. 

All  too  often,  though,  problems  arise  which  require 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  fish  biology,  and  this  is  where 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  help.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Commission  will  visit  the  various  Serv- 


ice districts  across  the  State  on  a  regular  schedule.  Pond 
problems  which  have  been  reported  to  them  on  which 
they  wish  technical  advice  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mission's farm  pond  biologist.  All  three  agencies  hope 
that  this  program  will  improve  the  fishing  in  North 
Carolina's  fish  ponds. 

One  of  the  most  general  pond  problems  is  that  the 
bluegill  bream  produce  too  many  young  each  year. 
There  is  not  enough  food  in  the  pond  to  let  them  all 
grow  up  to  a  size  big  enough  for  the  frying  pan,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  pond  gets  full  of  little  "bait 
stealers."  Most  of  them  are  too  small  to  interest  the 
fisherman,  but  they  are  too  big  to  be  eaten  by  any  but 
the  very  largest  bass.  This  problem  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  well-meaning  fisherman  who  catches  small 
bream  and  throws  them  back  to  grow  up.  They  should 
not  be  put  back  at  all,  because  there  was  not  enough 
food  for  them  to  grow  up  in  the  first  place. 

New  ponds  are  usually  stocked  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  bass  and  one  thousand  bluegills  per  acre.  This 
ratio  works  out  fine  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  it 
does  produce  good  fishing  in  some  North  Carolina 
ponds  where  a  definite  effort  is  made  to  keep  their 
numbers  under  control.  Most  of  the  bass  must  be  left 
in  the  pond  to  eat  up  the  excess  bream,  and  the  fisher- 
men must  take  out  every  bream  they  can  possibly  catch. 
Most  ponds  do  not  get  fished  nearly  enough  to  cut  down 
the  population  to  a  point  where  the  little  fish  get  plenty 
of  food  and  grow  fast.  Ponds  need  a  lot  of  fishing  if 
they  are  to  produce  a  lot  of  fish. 

It  might  be,  too,  that  fewer  bream  in  the  original 
stocking  would  help  to  hold  down  their  numbers.  The 
bass,  which  feed  on  the  little  bream,  would  not  have  as 
much  food  and  would  not  grow  quite  as  fast,  but  they 
might  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  in  helping  the  fisher- 
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men  to  prevent  the  frequent  over-population  of  ponds 
by  little  bluegills.  This  is  just  a  guess,  Joe,  and  it  will 
take  some  experiments  to  find  out  what  the  best  stock- 
ing ratio  is  for  North  Carolina  waters.  The  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  expects  to  try  to  find  out,  if 
enough  pond  owners  are  willing  to  help. 

As  our  fish  pond  biologist  travels  over  the  state,  he 
will  find  a  lot  of  reports  of  poor  fishing  which  will 
prove  to  be  the  result  of  stunted  bream  populations. 
Some  of  those  pond  owners  will  be  tired  of  catching 
nothing  but  half-starved  bream,  and  will  be  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  setting  up  their  ponds  with  a  different 
stocking  ratio,  just  to  see  if  better  fishing  might  result. 
Better  fishing  will  not  be  guaranteed.  It  will  be  just  an 
experiment  which  may  help  to  point  out  the  way  to 
better  fishing.  By  keeping  careful  records  on  the  catch 
from  a  lot  of  different  experimental  ponds,  we  hope  to 
find  out  the  best  stocking  methods  for  North  Carolina 
ponds. 

This  will  require  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  a 
lot  of  pond  owners.  Those  who  have  this  particular 
problem  and  who  want  to  try  to  find  something  better 
will  be  interviewed  by  our  farm  pond  man.  He  will  tell 
the  pond  owner  how  we  propose  to  drain  the  pond 
completely  and  remove  all  the  fish.  We  will  even  poison 
the  water  remaining  in  the  pond  to  make  sure  that  no 
fish  are  left  in  it,  or  in  the  springs  which  feed  it.  He  will 
describe  how  the  pond  will  be  stocked  with  a  different 
bass-bream  ratio  than  the  usual  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand  for  each  acre  of  water.  He  will  explain  to  the 
owner  just  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out,  and  why  we 
think  fewer  bream  will  produce  better  fishing  in  these 
particular  problem  ponds.  He  will  give  the  pond  owner 
a  record  card  to  keep  the  information  for  us  which  will 
eventually  tell  the  story  of  the  results  of  that  part  of  the 
experiment. 

The  pond  owner  will  keep  a  record  of  the  things  that 
happen  to  his  pond,  such  as  floods,  fish  die-offs,  treat- 
ment for  weed  growth,  applications  of  fertilizer,  and 
the  like.  He  will  also  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of 
fishing  trips  and  what  the  catch  is  for  each  trip.  By 
adding  up  the  information  provided  by  hundreds  of 
these  records,  we  should  be  able  to  find  some  clue  to 
the  stocking  ratio  which  gives  the  best  average  results 
in  North  Carolina's  ponds. 

In  conducting  this  experiment,  the  poison  for  clean- 
ing the  pond  and  the  fish  for  restocking  will  be  pro- 
vided without  cost.  The  pond  owner  will  be  expected 
to  keep  the  records  on  his  own  pond  and  the  fishing 
success  in  it.  If  pond  owners  who  are  concerned  with 
this  problem  want  to  help  find  the  answer,  they  should 
tell  their  nearest  office  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
or  the  Agriculture  Extension  Service  or  write  directly 
to  us. 

For  this  to  be  a  success,  it  will  take  the  cooperation 
of  a  lot  of  people.  If  we  can  get  adequate  records  on 
several  hundred  ponds  across  the  state,  then  the  con- 
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elusions  from  those  records  should  be  valid.  If  only  a 
few  pond  owners  are  interested,  the  whole  project  of 
trying  to  determine  the  best  stocking  ratio  will  be 
dropped  because  we  will  not  have  enough  records  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  drawing  conclusions. 

Right  now  it  is  just  a  question  of  how  many  pond 
owners  who  have  this  bluegill  problem  are  willing  to 
gamble  on  something  different  in  an  effort  to  solve  it. 
If  there  is  no  interest,  we  will  forget  it.  If  you,  and  your 
neighbors  and  friends,  want  to  cooperate  on  this  project, 
and  help  provide  the  answers  to  better  fishing,  let's 
get  started! 

How  about  your  pond,  Joe  ? 

Sincerely  yours, 
Harry  Cornell 

P.S.  We  hear  that  Doc.  Eschmeyer  has  done  it  again! 
Remember  the  kid's  book  entitled  "Billy  Bass"  that  you 
bought  for  Johnny  a  couple  of  months  ago?  We  have 
not  seen  the  new  book  in  this  series,  but  we  hear  that  it 
is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  first  one.  This  book,  entitled 
"Tommy  Trout,"  is  dedicated  to  giving  our  youngesc 
fishermen  the  real  facts  of  life  from  the  trout  viewpoint. 
It  is  published  by  Fisherman  Press,  Inc.,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
and  you  can  buy  a  copy  direct  from  them.  It's  a  book 
Johnny  should  read  as  a  part  of  the  education  you  are 
giving  him  in  wildlife  conservation.  You  will  enjoy  it, 
too.  JHC 

In  many  parts  of  North  Carolina,  free-running  uncon- 
trolled stray  dogs  are  the  single  most  important  deterrent 
to  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  big  game. 

An  ever-increasing  horde  of  stray  dogs  annually  takes 
a  toll  of  over  1,000  breeding  does  and  young  fawns  in 
North  Carolina.  This  menace  must  be  controlled  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  game  for  the  enjoyment  of  our 
people. 


Poor  fishing  in  farm  ponds  is  frequently  the  result  of  an  over- 
population of  half-starved  bream.  One  solution  is  to  completely 
remove  the  existing  fish  population  and  to  restock. 
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Presbyterian  Orphanage  School  Has  Wildlife  Club 


by  Lunette  Barber 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 


T: 


HE  MEETING  WILL  NOW  COME  TO  ORDER,  an- 
nounces the  president  each  week  to  the  Junior 
Wildlife  Club  at  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage  School, 
Barium  Springs,  North  Carolina.  The  club  is  composed 
of  members  of  the  entire  fifth  grade  and  is  sponsored  by 
their  teacher,  Miss  Sadie  Brandon,  who  is  keenly 
interested  in  nature.  Strict  parliamentary  procedure  is 
followed  and  the  children  receive  excellent  training  in 
oral  English.  Minutes  of  each  meeting  are  accurately 
recorded.  Officers  are  elected  every  six  weeks  in  order 
to  allow  more  children  the  experience  of  leadership. 

At  these  meetings  the  children  learn  the  do's  and 
don't's  of  conservation.  They  have  learned  about  the 
four  renewable  natural  resources — soil,  water,  forests, 
and  wildlife — and  are  beginning  to  realize  their  inter- 
relationship. On  trips  over  the  campus,  they  have 
observed  the  different  types  of  soil  and  have  learned 
to  identify  trees.  Plans  are  now  under  way  to  observe 
Arbor  Day  which  in  North  Carolina  is  the  Friday  fol- 
lowing March  15.  During  the  winter,  bird  feeders  were 
built  and  placed  on  the  campus  and  at  Christmastime, 
special  food  was  put  out  for  the  birds,  such  as  strings 
of  popcorn.  Members  of  the  club  requested  the  school 
carpenter,  who  is  familiar  with  the  area,  to  inform  the 
club  of  wildlife  on  the  campus.  They  have  been  sur- 
prised to  learn  just  what  creatures  could  be  found  there. 
Another  major  project  of  the  club  has  been  to  learn 
what  constitutes  a  bird  sanctuary  and  how  the  members 
can  inform  the  other  children  on  the  campus  about  this. 

Since  the  children  live  on  the  campus,  their  observa- 
tions of  birds,  fish  and  mammals  are  limited.  However, 


this  does  not  inhibit  the  club's  activities  as  they  have 
other  means  of  learning  to  identify  wildlife.  One  of 
their  most  interesting  methods  of  learning  about  wild- 
life is  by  use  of  the  electric  quiz  board.  (See  WILDLIFE, 
March,  1952,  for  complete  plans  of  an  electric  quiz 
board.)  Also,  an  unusual  selection  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  bulletins  on  conservation  may  be  found  in  the  class- 
room and  show  signs  of  usage. 

The  Junior  Wildlife  Club,  whose  slogan  is  "Live  and 
Help  Live,"  is  helping  to  mold  future  conservationists. 
Many  of  the  facts  learned  in  this  organization  will 
create  indelible  impressions  in  the  minds  of  these  fifth 
grade  students  concerning  the  importance  of  conserving 
our  wildlife. 

The  remarks  concerning  this  group  cannot  end  with- 
out adding  that  the  faculty;  grammar  grade  principal, 
Mr.  William  Guy;  the  high  school  principal,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Calhoun;  the  superintendent  of  the  orphanage,  Mr. 
A.  B.  McClure;  and  Board  of  Trustees  are  all  working 
together  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  an  education  which 
will  make  them  well-rounded  citizens.  They  are  looking 
to  the  future  when  the  children  will  leave  the  orphanage 
and  take  their  places  in  communities  all  over  the  state. 

Others  in  Iredell  county  are  working  with  young 
people  in  the  interest  of  conservation.  With  the  approval 
of  the  county  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  H.  Helton,  the 
county  supervisor,  Mrs.  Blanche  Reitzel,  has  introduced 
conservation  study  in  other  schools.  These  leaders  feel 
that  this  type  of  work  should  be  a  part  of  every  young- 
ster's education  since  our  natural  resources  are  funda- 
mental to  the  survival  and  prosperity  of  our  nation. 


BATS- 


from  page  11 


membranes,  two  layers  of  skin  thick,  extend  from  the 
fingers  and  arms  along  the  body  to  the  hind  legs. 
Another  membrane  connects  both  hind  legs  with  the 
tail.  The  bones  of  the  fore  limbs  are  tubular  for  strength 
and  lightness,  and  in  most  species,  the  breast  bone  is 
keeled  for  the  attachment  of  powerful  muscles.  Other 
modifications  could  be  listed,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  bats  are  so  perfectly  adapted  to  flight  they  have  lost 
the  ability  for  efficient  terrestial  locomotion.  They  can 
climb  about  rough  surfaces,  however,  by  using  the  hind 
legs  and  the  free  "thumb"  on  each  wing. 

The  silver-haired  bat  belongs  to  the  group  of  bats 
known  as  tree  or  solitary  bats  in  contrast  to  the  cave  or 
gregarious  species.  It  spends  its  sleeping  hours  singly  or 
in  small  groups  hiding  in  dense  foliage,  under  loose 
bark,  or  in  hollow  trees.  It  seldom  enters  buildings  to 
become  a  pest.  In  winter,  instead  of  hibernating  in  huge 


colonies  like  the  cave  bats  do,  it  migrates  south  where 
insect  life  is  active  enough  to  sustain  life. 

Like  any  true  mammal,  the  silver-haired  bat  bears  its 
young  alive  and  nurses  them  at  its  breast.  The  young, 
one  or  two,  are  born  naked  in  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer. They  are  large  at  birth,  grow  rapidly,  and  are  able 
to  fly  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  species  occurs  from  coast  to  coast,  from  about 
timberline  in  the  north  to  the  southern  tier  of  states.  Not 
much  is  known  about  it  in  North  Carolina,  but  it  is 
chiefly  a  winter  visitor. 

Thus  the  silver-haired  bat,  like  all  other  bats  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  the  sinister  monster  that  supersti- 
tion has  led  people  to  believe.  It  is  a  harmless  mammal 
with  no  evil  intent,  avoiding  man  if  possible,  and  bene- 
ficial in  its  feeding  habits.  It  is  an  interesting  animal 
personality. 
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OUTDOOR  NOTES  _r 


Strange  Animal  Fight 

A BIOLOGIST  FOR  THE  TEXAS  GAME,  FlSH  AND  OYSTER 
Commission,  H.  C.  Hahn,  told  me  about  one  of  the 
most  amazing  fights  he  had  ever  witnessed — a  rat  vs. 
snake  fight.  The  epic  struggle  took  place  on  the  Frank 
Geistweidt  ranch,  about  25  miles  south  of  Mason,  Texas. 

Hahn  was  watching  deer  grazing  on  the  ranch  when 
he  glanced  around  to  see  a  five-foot  racer  snake  crawling 
up  a  mescjuite  tree  with  a  squealing  rat  in  its  mouth. 
A  second  rat  ran  up  the  tree  trunk  and  attacked  the 
snake  when  it  was  about  four  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  rat  bit  the  snake  five  or  six  times  on  the  dorsal 
side  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  snake  tried  to  cross 
to  another  limb  with  the  rat  still  in  his  mouth,  but  failed 
to  make  it. 

The  rat  on  his  back  just  dug  in  deeper  and  hung  on. 
Finally,  the  snake  dropped  the  rat  in  its  mouth.  The 
second  rat  turned  the  snake  loose,  jumped  to  the  ground 
and  ran  off  with  rat  No.  1.  The  snake  crawled  down  the 
tree  trunk  and  disappeared  in  the  opposite  direction — 
still  hungry!  The  battle  took  just  one  minute  according 
to  Hahn's  watch. 

Devoted  Wife 

Last  deer  season  a  fellow  in  Tennessee  hit  the  dirt 
when  a  high-powered  slug  whined  over  his  head.  He 
lay  tight  until  a  red-coated  female  rushed  up  and  asked 
breathlessly  if  he  was  hurt. 

"Really,  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  she  admitted.  "I  thought 
you  were  my  husband!" 

Catfish  Bait 

Fishing  for  catfish  is  a  favorite  sport.  But  the  bait 
situation  is  constantly  giving  fishermen  fits.  If  you  want 
to  whip  up  something  catfish  can't  resist,  bend  your 
good  ear  to  the  wind  and  listen: 

Mix  1  cup  of  flour,  1  cup  corn  meal  and  10  table- 
spoonsful  of  thick  molasses.  Stir  into  stiff  dough  and 
roll  into  bait  balls.  Drop  into  boiling  water.  Boil  ten 
minutes.  Remove  and  drop  into  cold  water.  This  is  a 
sweet-tooth  catfish  bait,  and  it  stays  on  the  hook.  Your 
skillet  will  smell  catfishy  if  you  give  this  bait  a  real  try. 

Small  Story 

The  opossum  is  not  very  well  developed  when  born. 
Some  idea  of  their  size  at  this  stage  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  an  ordinary  teaspoon  will  accommodate  a 
litter  of  eighteen  newborn  babes  with  a  little  room  to 
spare.  Those  who  may  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this 
statement  may  refer  to  a  picture  in  the  August  1930 
issue  of  Nature  Magazine  wherein  there  appeared  a 
picture  showing  a  teaspoon  containing  eighteen  tiny 
'possums. 


How  T'  Catcha  Frog 

Ever  go  fishing  for  frogs?  By  golly,  it's  sport — and 
frog  legs  in  the  skillet  is  your  reward.  A  very  small 
snelled  hook,  baited  with  a  strip  of  red  cloth  or  yarn, 
is  a  sure-fire  frog-getter.  Also,  a  small  wriggly  worm 
or  a  dragonfly  will  work  beautifully.  Just  lower  the 
bait  in  front  of  the  frog  and  you'll  have  quick  action. 
How  to  get  that  close  to  him?  Well,  you've  got  to  have 
something  to  worry  about,  haven't  you? 

Whale  Eyes 

The  eyes  of  a  whale  are  set  far  back  and  look  in 
opposite  directions.  They  cannot  be  moved  to  look 
straight  ahead  or  behind.  If  Mr.  Heapbigfish  wants  to 
see  what's  on  the  horizon,  he  must  stand  up  in  the  water 
and  slowly  turn  around. 

Modern  Sampson 

The  flea  is  so  tiny  that  hundreds  of  them  could  be 
placed  on  a  quarter  at  one  time.  Yet  they  can  jump  three 
or  four  feet  in  a  single  leap. 

A  man,  if  given  the  same  strength  in  proportion  to 
his  size,  could  jump  six  miles! 

The  flea  can  lift  one  hundred  and  forty  times  his  own 
weight.  This  means  that  a  man,  in  proportion,  could 
easily  lift  a  ten-ton  truck. 

The  average  life  of  a  flea  is  only  six  months,  yet  it 
can  be  taught  to  do  all  kinds  of  complicated  tricks. 
Some  have  been  taught  to  juggle,  pull  tiny  wagons, 
dance,  or  even  kick  a  tiny  ball. 

Strong  Spider 

It  takes  a  14-ounce  pull  to  open  a  trap-door  spider's 
door  when  he's  holding  it  down.  If  men  were  pro- 
portionately as  strong,  he  could  exert  a  pull  of  ten  tons. 

Seeing  the  Sights  After  Dark 

When  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  in  the  dark,  wet  the  top 
of  your  rifle  barrel  and  the  sights  can  then  be  seen  more 
easily  due  to  the  moisture  reflecting  light  of  the  moon 
and  stars. 

Camp  Kinks 

Before  you  leave  camp,  pour  water  on  your  campfire 
and  cover  it  with  dirt. 

Butter,  lard  and  other  perishable  foods  can  be  kept  a 
long  time  if  sunk  in  a  spring  or  stream  in  tightly  closed 
mason  jars. 

To  prevent  coffee  from  boiling  over  on  the  campfire, 
lay  a  green  twig  across  the  top  of  the  coffee  pail. 

Powdered  milk  and  powdered  coffee  are  light  to 
pack  and  are  easily  and  quickly  made  in  camp. 
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Conducted  By 
WIN  DONAT 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 
FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


WHAT  SHOULD  A  CONSERVATIONIST  THINK  about 
in  February?  Hunting  season  is  over  and  bass 
have  lost  their  appetite  for  spruce  and  lacquer  plugs. 
For  those  who  can  take  it,  profit  might  be  had  from  a 
day  spent  crappie  and  yellow  perch  fishing — but  gen- 
erally February  is  a  dull  month,  with  plenty  of  time  for 
day  dreaming. 

What  about  dogs?  Most  folks  will  agree  with  all 
that  is  said  and  written  about  the  damage  being  done  to 
the  young  game  crop  by  the  self-hunting  dog.  We  don't 
mean  the  pup  belonging  to  someone  else  or  the  hounds 
in  the  other  end  of  the  county.  The  one  we  mean  is 
snoozing  in  the  patch  of  sunlight  right  there  on  the 
back  porch.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  pen  and  run  ready 
because  breeding  season  will  start  in  April  and  young 
wildlife  will  be  particularly  vulnerable  until  September. 

Do  you  remember  where  you  found  a  particular  covey 
several  times  last  season  ?  Was  it  thinned  down  heavily  ? 
How  about  taking  some  grain  and  scattering  it  in  that 
same  cover — particularly  if  there  has  been  a  period  of 
snow  or  ice  recently? 

Have  you  ever  seen  or  taken  part  in  a  field  trial? 
Several  have  been  planned  for  beagles,  coon  hounds  and 
bird  dogs  and  will  be  taking  place  during  February  and 
March.  There's  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  had  and  good  associa- 
tions to  be  made  by  attending  or  entering  your  dogs. 
Remember,  these  activities  are  not  exclusive — everyone 
is  welcome. 

How  about  joining  a  wildlife  club  or  helping  your 
club  to  plan  a  spring  affair  that  will  get  new  life  and 
new  interest?  This  is  more  important  to  your  hunting 
and  fishing  than  meets  the  eye. 


Speaking  of  fishing,  there  are  rods  to  be  reconditioned 
as  well  as  baits  and  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  be  made  on 
accessory  equipment.  Yes,  day  dreaming  is  all  right  but 
a  good  conservationist  will  follow  through  by  doing 
something  to  better  wildlife  conditions. 

W.  D. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Ring  of  Randleman,  North  Carolina,  asks  the 
following:  "Will  thank  you  to  give  us  some  information 
about  deer.  Quite  a  few  arguments  take  place  around  the 
stove  in  the  'country  store'  each  night.  Some  hunters  argue 
that  a  buck  with  ten  point  antlers  (5  on  each  side)  is  a 
ten-year-old  buck,  while  others  say  he  is  five  years  old. 

"Please  give  us  the  official  score  on  the  question;  also 
want  to  know  if  a  buck  will  have  odd  number  of  points  on 
one  side  and  even  number  on  the  other  side  of  antler.  How 
is  his  age  determined?  Do  they  shed  antlers  each  year?" 

Mr.  Ring's  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Patton  and  a  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Patton's  answer  follows: 

"It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  age  of  a  buck  by  its 
antlers.  The  size  of  the  antlers  and  the  number  of  points 
thereon  is  determined  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  buck. 
A  young,  well-fed  buck  in  good  health  will  have  larger 
antlers  and  more  points  on  his  antlers  than  an  old  buck  if 
the  latter  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  live  to  a  ripe  age. 
A  buck  may  have  an  odd  number  of  points  on  one  side  and 
an  even  number  on  the  other.  I  have  seen  deer  with  a  nub 
of  an  antler  on  one  side  and  a  beautiful  five  or  six  point 
antler  on  the  other. 

"As  with  other  mammals,  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  of 
to  definitely  determine  the  age  of  a  deer.  The  condition  of 
the  teeth,  as  with  other  animals,  would  undoubtedly  give 
some  indication  as  to  age. 

"Deer  shed  their  antlers  each  year,  usually  in  January. 
Antlers  are  not  often  found  in  the  woods  since  mice  and 
other  rodents  destroy  them  rapidly  in  an  apparent  effort 
to  obtain  calcium  and  other  minerals  of  which  the  antlers 
are  composed." 
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Dr.  W.  W.  Parker  of  Lumberton,  North  Carolina,  re- 
sponds to  a  previous  contributor  as  follows: 

"I  note  what  Mr.  George  F.  Carroll  of  Leland  had  to 
say  in  November  WILDLIFE  in  condemnation  of  the  lowly 
alligator.  As  one  who  can  qualify  by  much  experience  in 
dealing  with  this  interesting  reptile,  I  beg  to  differ  almost 
entirely  with  Mr.  Carroll's  statements. 

"Perhaps  few  persons  have  had  more  experience  with 
alligators  than  I.  When  a  young  man,  over  fifty  years  ago, 
I  resided  in  the  Okefenokee-Suwannee  River  country  where 
alligators  were  so  numerous  no  one  could  avoid  becoming 
familiar  with  their  characteristics.  And  I  for  one  who  greatly 
enjoyed  mixing  with  the  abundant  wildlife  of  that  interest- 
ing country,  saw  little  in  the  'gator  to  condemn.  In  all  of  my 
hunting  and  fishing  in  that  vast  wilderness  I  never  saw  a 
'gator  attack  any  domesticated  or  wild  species  of  animal; 
and  I  never  talked  with  a  native  who  would  say  that  the 
'gator  was  guilty  of  more  than  minor  acts  of  predation. 

"On  one  occasion  it  was  my  privilege  to  accompany  an 
experienced  alligator  hunter  and  I  was  with  him  a  portion 
of  the  hunting  season  in  the  lower  Altamahaw  River  swamp 
lakes.  Not  even  in  that  rare  opportunity  to  know  alligators 
did  I  learn  that  this  cold-blooded  and  interesting  creature 
was  a  menace  and  deserved  to  be  exterminated. 

"In  conclusion,  let's  reflect  a  moment  on  what  Archibald 
Rutledge  would  have  us  think;  even  many  of  the  lowly 
creatures  may  be  'life's  extras  to  enjoy'  if  we  would  think 
more  sympathetically  about  them." 

Discussions  of  this  type  are  most  welcome  on  this 
page.  I  once  heard  a  venerated  theological  scholar  say, 
"In  order  to  know  one  religion  well,  one  should  know 
all  religions  well."  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  part  one  of  our  wildlife  species  plays  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  things,  one  must  have  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  parts  played  by  many  other  species.  The 
encouragement  of  this  sort  of  study  is  the  primary  aim 
of  all  wildlife  education  effort. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Nelon  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  raises 
some  points  in  a  letter  which  is  quoted  in  its  entirety  as 
follows : 

"I  am  a  native  mountaineer.  I  have  fished  all  the  streams 
in  this  section,  plus  all  the  lakes.  But  suddenly  I  take  a  fool 
notion  I  would  like  to  do  some  salt  water  fishing.  We  will 
start  at  Cherry  Grove  Beach  which  is  in  South  Carolina. 
Incidentally,  right  here  let  me  tell  you  a  story.  I  wrote  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina, 
and  I  get  very  specific  information  on  everything  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast.  We  will  end  up  anywhere  near  the 
Albemarle  Sound.  Now  I  am  a  native  North  Carolinian  and 
I  want  to  do  some  salt  water  fishing. 

"I  want  information  on  this  type  of  fishing — where, 
when,  and  what  kind.  Brother,  you  are  really  falling  down 
on  your  job  of  instructive  information.  I  don't  know  where 
to  go  in  the  various  coastal  towns.  I  would  not  know  what 
the  accommodations  are;  I  would  not  know  where  fishing 
piers  are;  in  other  words,  I  would  be  lost.  Now  we  are 
paying  taxes  license  fees  and  so  forth  that  pays  your  salaries. 
The  nicest  thing  that  could  be  done  by  you  instead  of  writ- 
ing the  life  history  of  the  snapping  turtle  or  how  far  does 
a  snapping  turtle  go  in  one  day — Stop !  Look !  Listen ! — give 
us  some  instructive  information  on  where,  when  to  go  for 
fishing.  My  idea  is  this:  you  live  in  the  central  or  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  You  want  to  come  to  the  mountains  to 
fish.  Can  you  advise  him  where  to  come,  what  lakes,  at 
what  time  of  year,  what  docks  and  so  forth.  In  my  case;  I 


would  like  to  come  to  the  coast — anywhere  from  the  South 
Carolina  coast  to  the  Virginia  coast.  Do  I  know  where  to 
go,  what  docks  to  look  up?  No.  But  I  can  tell  you  when  a 
black  snake  sheds  his  hide,  for  which  I  am  in  the  least  not 
interested. 

"Let's  get  busy.  Let's  talk  about  things  most  of  us  are 
interested  in;  put  out  some  instructive  information  in  fish- 
ing, with  some  definite  addresses  we  can  write  to.  Let  the 
boys  know  where,  when  and  how.  This  is  friendly  criticism 
but,  brother,  it  is  written  after  talking  to  dozens  of  sports- 
men who  know  what  they  want.  I  can  get  you  hundreds  of 
subscriptions  if  you  will  make  your  very  interesting  turtle 
paper  more  interesting  on  the  possibilities  of  North  Caro- 
lina, instead  of  giving  out  with  the  life  span  of  the  mud 
turtle,  for  which  most  of  us  don't  give  ad..." 

We  would  like  to  carry  more  of  the  information  of 
the  type  desired  in  WILDLIFE  and  undoubtedly  will 
try  to  do  so.  However,  there  are  limitations  on  space 
and  facilities  which  tend  to  prohibit  our  doing  a  com- 
plete job.  By  law,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  salt  water  fishing.  In  addition, 
the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  various  beach  resorts 
recognize  the  drawing  card  offered  by  salt  water  fishing 
and  are  much  better  able  to  promote  this  activity  by 
printed  matter,  press  and  radio.  Also,  they  can  stimulate 
guides  to  improve  conditions  for  fishermen  in  order  to 
increase  the  attraction.  Finally,  the  State  Advertising 
Division  has  prepared  many  publications  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  where,  when,  and  how  to  fish  in  salt 
water  and  is  doing  a  fine  job  of  helping  both  guides 
and  fishermen. 

"JOE  BEAVER"  By  Ed  Nofiiger 


"I  shudder  when  it  rains  like  this — the  watershed  upstream  is  in  such 
poor  condition." 


Forest  Service,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Gun  Safeties  Are  Not  Always  Safe 

This  is  on  safeties  on  guns — "Safeties"  that  de- 
lude many  a  trusting  soul  to  disaster.  On  the  aver- 
age gun  and  rifle  all  that  a  safety  means  is  that  the 
trigger  cannot  be  pulled,  but  the  hammer  is  still  standing 
like  a  coiled  snake  to  strike  destruction.  A  jar  or  a  little 
fouling  of  the  catch  on  sear  or  tumbler  often  releases  the 
hammer.  Some  things  are  never  to  be  trusted.  Old  ex- 
perienced stockmen  say  "Never  trust  a  bull"  and  it  has 
been  proven  a  wise  precaution. 

So  listen  to  an  old  man  with  long  years  of  experience 
at  hunting  and  repairing  guns  of  may  kinds — NEVER 
TRUST  A  SAFETY  ON  A  GUN.  When  you  pick  up 
your  gun  or  rifle  stop  and  think  that  you  have  a  death- 
dealing  tool  in  your  hands.  Never  put  your  entire  trust 
in  your  safety,  for  no  loaded  gun  is  safe  unless  handled 
with  care.  A  man's  placing  his  hands  over  the  muzzle  of 
his  loaded  gun  and  leaning  on  it  is  to  me  more  danger- 
ous than  tickling  a  rattler  with  a  finger.  You  might  sur- 
vive a  snakebite,  but  if  that  gun  goes  off  a  skilled  mor- 
tician will  be  bothered  to  make  you  look  natural. 

Safe  guns  have  never  been  made  from  the  early  flint 
and  matchlocks  up  to  the  latest  products  of  automatics. 
Guns  are  a  wonderful  invention  that  have  conquered 
nations  and  made  livable  the  wildernesses  of  the  fron- 


tiers of  the  world.  And  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  how  so 
many  accidents  occur  along  with  their  usefulness  and 
pleasure.  I  love  a  gun  and,  as  Will  Rogers  said  of  man- 
kind, "I  never  saw  a  man  I  didn't  like" — I  never  saw  a 
gun  I  didn't  like  something  about.  This  comes  from  a 
long  period  of  shooting  and  repairing  hundreds  of  guns 
and  rifles  of  many  makes,  but  one  feature  is  apparent  in 
all  no  matter  how  skillfully  made — none  of  them  are 
safe.  There  are  automatic  and  voluntary  safety  devices 
but  none  of  them  are  thoroughly  safe. 

Never  trust  a  gun  of  any  description.  Be  serious  when 
handling  one;  and  T.N.T.  is  far  safer  to  handle  than  a 
mixture  of  gunpowder  and  alcohol.  Keep  cool — take 
aim  and  be  sure  you  are  aiming  at  something  you  want 
to  kill  or  don't  pull  the  trigger. — T.  M.  Woodhull, 
Pellitier.  North  Carolina. 

Do  ^  ou  Agree  ? 

Mr.  George  A.  Pipkin  of  Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina, 
has  a  different  slant  on  crows  and  I  wonder  how  many  more 
folks  agree  with  him. 

"I  hear  that  there  has  been  a  drive  to  kill  off  crows, 
but  the  good  they  do  overbalances  the  bad  they  do. 

"It  has  been  found  out  lately  that  crows  are  of  great 
help  to  tobacco  farmers  by  eating  the  worms  on  tobacco 
growing  in  the  fields.  The  crow,  I  think  should  be  killed 
only  where  there  are  too  many  of  them  and  enough  left 
to  help  the  farmers,  etc. 

I  thought  I  would  pass  this  information  along  to 
you,  as  it  might  be  of  some  help." 

Sportsman  Sets  Good  Example  for  Fellow  Hunters 

If  there  were  a  lot  more  hunters  like  Paul  Wenske 
across  the  country  sportsmen  would  be  much  more 
welcome  on  private  lands  and  the  taxpayer  might  have 
a  few  more  coins  jingling  in  his  pockets  the  day  before 
payday,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

On  a  recent  hunting  expedition  in  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest  of  California,  Wenske  came  upon  a 
small,  untended  log  fire.  Instead  of  continuing  on  his 
way,  as  some  less  thoughtful  hunters  might  have  done, 
he  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  trenched  the  blaze,  ex- 
tinguishing it  as  far  as  possible  with  dirt.  He  then 
reported  the  fire  to  the  local  forest  fire  suppression 
station  and,  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  fire  had  been 
investigated,  stopped  at  the  Sonora  forestry  office  on  his 
way  home. 

Although  this  particular  incident  occurred  on  public 
lands,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  Wenske  would  have 
reacted  in  the  same  way  no  matter  where  he  found  a 
fire.  Hunters  do  not  find  blazes  in  the  woods  every  day, 
but  if  more  of  them  took  the  trouble  to  close  open 
gates,  drive  an  occasional  loose  staple  back  into  a  fence 
post  when  they  came  upon  it,  and  took  time  to  consider 
rights  of  the  landowner,  there  would  be  less  talk  about 
the  farmer-sportsmen  "problem." 
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The  Tale  of  the  Desperate  Duek 

Tust  about  everything  likes  to  eat  wild  ducks.  I 
like  them.  You  like  them.  Duck  hawks  relish  them. 
Crows  and  snakes  eat  them  as  omelets.  And,  lest  you 
forget,  even  the  lowly  snapping  turtle  manages  to  snap 
up  thousands  of  young  ducks  every  year. 

Like  many  others,  I've  known  this  for  a  long  time.  In 
fact,  I  thought  I  knew  all  the  enemies  of  wild  ducks. 
But  that  was  last  July.  Then,  early  one  Sunday  morning, 
I  ran  slam-bang  into  a  brand  new  kind  of  duck  eater; 
a  vicious  little  creature  that  we  all  know,  but  I  never 
dreamed  it  capable  of  taking  ducks. 

The  tale  I  am  going  to  tell  took  place  last  July  15  on 
the  Pea  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  It  was  on  the 
Outer  Banks,  just  south  of  Oregon  Inlet.  While  driving 
with  Buster  Phillips,  refuge  patrolman,  we  noticed  a 
young  week-old  gadwall  duck  swimming  helplessly 
about  in  the  middle  of  a  large  floating  mat  of  sago 
pondweed.  Mama  Duck  nearby  was  quacking  excitedly 
— probably  giving  advice — for  all  she  was  worth.  When 
we  stopped,  she  and  four  of  her  brood  retreated  fast 
but  the  youngster  in  the  pondweed  continued  swimming 
frantically  in  circles  and  getting  nowhere. 

We  thought  our  friend  was  stuck.  I  waded  to  the 
rescue  but  the  little  fellow  submerged  just  as  I  arrived. 
Upon  grabbing  the  duckling,  I  felt  a  noticeable  drag 
from  beneath — presumably  vegetation  wound  about  the 
feet.  A  hard  pull  did  the  job.  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
I  pulled  up  the  duck  with  a  giant  crab  hanging  onto  its 
leg.  The  crab,  whose  carapace  (top  shell)  was  about  ten 
inches  across  at  its  greatest  width,  immediately  dropped 
off  and  escaped. 


The  young  gadwall's  leg  was  bruised  and  red.  I  have 
no  idea  how  long  the  crab's  big  right  claw  had  held  its 
vice-like  grip.  Subsequently,  however  the  trapped  duck- 
ling would  have  probably  collapsed  from  exhaustion 
and  died.  Then  a  feast  for  the  crab!  Fortunately,  we 
spoiled  his  plans.  The  baby  bird  was  released  and 
paddled  swoosh  to  mama.  Our  good  deed  for  the  day 
had  been  done.  But  poor  Buster,  the  refuge  patrolman, 
now  had  another  varmint  to  deal  with  —  duck-eating 
crabs. 

We  human  folks  have  auto  accidents,  bathtub  fatali- 
ties, arteriosclerosis,  cancer  and  the  like  but  golly-day- 
in-the-morning,  aren't  we  glad  we're  not  wild  ducks! 

— Kenneth  A.  Wilson,  Fur  Resources  Biologist. 

DOVES  • 

from  page  15 

the  kind  of  enjoyment  that  never  can  be  valued  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

That  September  afternoon  after  the  last  hunter  listed 
his  luck,  I  learned  that  the  22  hunters  had  bagged  88 
mourning  doves — 4  birds  per  person.  By  Eaton  Ferry 
standards,  hunting  had  been  rather  mediocre  and  the 
score  for  the  day  was  low.  But  this  was  the  only  score 
that  was  low.  Killing  the  doves  required  452  shells  at  a 
cost  of  56  cents  per  bird  or  about  $4.50  per  pound  of 
meat.  Nonetheless,  high  scores  or  low  scores,  hits  or 
misses,  good  shooting  or  scant  shooting,  none  of  the 
boys  grumbled  because  everyone  had  enjoyed  a  swell 
time.  But  as  we  were  adding  up  the  totals  of  shells 
fired,  I  overheard  a  hunter  say,  "Man,  when  you  miss 
'em  like  I  do,  dove  hunting  can  be  costly." 


TACKLE  TIPS- 


from  page  9 


but  use  heavy  grease  very  sparingly  if  at  all.  Good  oil 
used  frequently  will  protect  the  reel  as  well  as  grease 
and  give  it  better  performance.  Check  all  parts  for  wear, 
and  order  necessary  replacements  before  the  fishing 
season.  The  best  friend  a  reel  can  have  (besides  a  careful 
fisherman)  is  a  good,  light  oil  used  often. 

If  your  fly  reel  is  an  automatic  one,  it  probably  will 


need  a  similar  cleaning  job,  and  need  it  worse  than  the 
single  action  fly  reels. 

Other  items  that  should  be  checked,  cleaned  or  re- 
paired are  tarnished  spinners,  leaky  boots,  rusted  tackle 
boxes,  dull  fish  knives,  broken  stringers,  and  battered 
plugs.  You  will  think  of  others,  so  get  at  them  like  I've 
been  meaning  to  do  for  the  last  two  months! 


Badly  frayed  fly  lines  can  be  made  serviceable  again  by  cutting  them  at  the  break  and  splicing  the  two  ends.  With  a  pin,  fray  the 
ends  for  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Then  mesh  the  ends  together,  intermingling  the  strands  as  much  as  possible.  Tighten 
the  joint  by  rolling  it  between  the  fingers.  After  wrapping  the  connection  firmly  with  fine  nylon  thread  and  coating  it  with  clear 
fingernail  polish,  the  splice  is  complete. 
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GOOD  SPORTSMEN  ARE  WELL  INFORMED 

MOST  HAWKS  &  OWLS  ARE 


IT  15  WORTH 
MUCH  TO  A  FARMER 
TO  HAVE  A  FAMILY 
OF  BARN  OWLS  INI  HIS 
BARN  -  RATS  AND  MICE 
ARE  THEIR  MAIN  FOOD 
ITEMS 


BENEFICIAL 


THE  BARRED 
OWL  OR  EIGHT 
HOOTER  FEEDS 
MAINLY  ON  RATS 
AMD  MICE  AND 
OTHER  RODENTS 


THE  SCREECH  OWL 
IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
I NSECTIVOROUS  OFALL- 
EAT5  SMALL  ANIMALS         THE  OSPREY- 
BOTH  LAND  AND  AQUATIC    COARSE  FISH 
AND  SMALL  BIRDS  ARE  HIS 

MAIN  FOOD 
HEISAN 
EXPERT 
DIVER 


RED  SHOULDERED  HAWK 


THE  RED  TAILED 
HAWK -ONE  OF 
OUR  LARGEST 


BROAD  WINGED  HAWK 


ALL  HAWKS  SHOWN  ARE 
LARGE  SOARING  BIRDS  AND  HAVE 
BEEN  PROVEN  TO  BE  MORE 
BENEFICIAL  THAN  HARMFUL  - 
THESE  BIRDS  EXCEPT  THE 
HORNED  OWL  ARE  PROTECTED  BV 
LAW  -  THEIR  VALUE  IN  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  RODENTS  AND 
HARMFUL  INSECTS  CAN  NOT  BE 
CALCULATED  -  AS  IT  IS  WITH 

HUMANS  WE  SHOULD  PUNISH  I N DIVIDUAL  OUTLAWS 
ONLY  NOT  THE  WHOLE  RACE 
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fishing.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  material  published. 

it     it  it 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  Feb.  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  Aug.  24,  1912.  Additional 
mailing  entry  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  214  West  Morehead  St. 

it     it  it 
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Make  remittances  payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION. 
Any  employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept 
subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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THE  COMMISSION'S 


Report  To  The  Sportsmen 

Summarizing  Important  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Program  Advances  Since  1947 

by  Clyde  P.  Patton 


NEARLY  FIVE  YEARS  HAVE  PASSED  since  the  1947 
General  Assembly  enacted  a  law  which  created 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  In 
passing  this  law  the  Legislature  established  in  North 
Carolina  one  of  the  most  ideal  structures  in  the  entire 
country  on  which  to  build  a  program  of  sound  wildlife 
conservation.  We  mention  the  Enabling  Act  only  to 
point  out  two  critical  features:  the  direct  return  of  the 
sportsman's  license  dollar  to  the  improvement  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  the  operation  of  a  wildlife  conserva- 
tion program  on  a  technical,  rather  than  a  political, 
basis.  How  far  have  we  progressed  since  July  1,  1947? 

Although  pages  of  statistics  could  be  presented  here  to 
show  monies  collected  and  spent,  fish  stocked,  wildlife 
cover  and  food  plants  produced,  or  game  and  fish  law 
violators  prosecuted  in  court,  our  purpose  is  to  follow 
the  development  of  policy  and  to  describe  how  that 
policy  has  been  put  into  operation. 

Early  in  its  existence,  the  Commission  set  upon  five 
essential  points  of  operation:  regulation,  protection, 
management,  education,  and  research.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  these  points  will  be  discussed  separately,  and 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  their  close  relationship 
to  each  other.  For  example,  the  word  "research"  implies 
the  collection  of  scientific  data  with  the  use  of  labora- 
tory paraphernalia  to  determine  a  specific  fact  or  group 
of  facts.  Actually,  research  must  be  applied  to  every 
function  and  operation  of  the  Commission  from  the 
setting  of  the  rabbit  season  to  the  writing  of  a  news 
release. 

Regulation 

Like  all  other  states,  North  Carolina  is  faced  with  a 
situation  wherein  the  demand  for  fish  and  game  in- 
creases while  the  habitat  for  producing  such  fish  and 
game  is  ever  dwindling.  "Regulation"  is  simply  the 
device  whereby  fish  and  game  is  rationed  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

The  Enabling  Act  gave  the  Wildlife  Commission  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  latitude  in  setting  up  hunting  and  fishing 


regulations.  The  power  to  set  regulations,  the  violation 
of  which  may  constitute  a  crime,  is  indeed  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility. Rather  than  set  up  a  group  of  rules  arbi- 
trarily, the  Commission  goes  to  considerable  length  to 
establish  the  regulations  on  a  democratic  basis. 

The  first  step  toward  obtaining  a  democratic  set  of 
regulations  was  simplification.  Where  geographic  and 
biotic  conditions  permitted,  the  rules  on  hunting  and 
fishing  have  been  condensed  and  simplified  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  understood  and  efficiently  enforced. 

The  Commission  has  recognized  that  two  major  fac- 
tors must  be  considered  in  formulating  regulations:  the 
welfare  of  the  species  concerned  and  the  most  benefit 
to  the  most  people  seeking  after  a  given  fish  or  game 
species.  Before  setting  the  regulations  for  a  particular 
season,  the  Commission  first  consults  the  findings  of 
qualified  field  personnel  to  determine  the  relative 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  species.  This  information  indi- 
cates whether  the  season  or  bag  limit  should  be  relaxed 
or  restricted.  Having  weighed  the  reports  and  opinions 
of  men  who  spend  most  of  their  time  dealing  with  wild 
creatures,  the  Commission  is  in  a  position  to  set  up 
tentative  rules.  These  are  then  presented  to  interested 
sportsmen  at  a  series  of  public  hearings  so  that  the 
opinions  of  sportsmen  may  be  heard  and  taken  into 
consideration.  A  further  source  of  opinion  is  correspond- 
ence from  people  who  express  their  desires  as  to  how  the 
seasons  and  bag  limits  should  be  set.  The  final  official 
regulations  are  not  established  until  all  available  in- 
formation and  expressions  of  opinion  have  been  weighed 
and  evaluated. 

An  important  follow-up  to  the  setting  of  sound  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  rules  is  the  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  these  rules.  The  Commission  made  a  far- 
reaching  decision  when  it  decided  to  print  enough  copies 
of  the  hunting  and  fishing  regulations  to  present  every 
license  buyer  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  he  was  expected 
to  obey.  Simple,  equitable,  and  widely  distributed  regu- 
lations are  the  logical  tie-in  with  the  next  point  of 
policy,  Enforcement. 
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Protection 

No  matter  how  judiciously  formulated  or  democratically 
considered  a  set  of  regulations  might  be,  they  would 
not  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  unless 
they  were  efficiently  enforced.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  Commission  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
law  enforcement.  Fish  and  game  laws  are  the  oldest 
tool  of  wildlife  management.  Although  laws  cannot 
directly  add  to  the  total  supply  of  fish  and  game,  they 
serve  the  important  function  (when  properly  enforced) 
of  protecting  fish  and  game  species  against  unscrupulous 
exploitation. 

Early  in  its  existence  the  Commission  realized  that 
modern  highways,  modern  transportation  and  modern 
communication  had  made  previous  law  enforcement 
techniques  obsolete.  Wide  highways,  fast  automobiles, 
trains,  planes  and  speedboats  made  wildlife  species 
vulnerable  to  the  sportsman  and  the  exploiter  alike. 
This  realization  has  brought  about  during  the  past  four 
years  a  continual  effort  toward  putting  the  enforcement 
of  our  game  and  fish  laws  on  a  par  with  modern  ex- 
ploitation trends. 

Two  major  concepts  were  taken  into  consideration  in 
streamlining  the  wildlife  protection  program:  improve- 
ment of  physical  equipment  and  raising  personnel  stand- 
ards. An  important  step  was  taken  in  1948  with  the 
creation  of  the  Wildlife  Patrol.  This  was  composed  of  a 
group  of  experienced  men  equipped  with  patrol  cars,  a 
patrol  plane,  and  two-way  radio  communication.  The 
patrol  could  be  moved  swiftly  by  air  and  land  to  any  part 
of  the  state,  either  as  an  entire  unit  or  a  contingent  of 
one  or  two  men.  Their  purpose  was  to  give  aid  to  special 
problems  of  local  wildlife  protectors  wherever  and 
whenever  such  aid  was  needed. 

The  Commission  further  increased  the  efficiency  of  its 
wildlife  protection  program  by  placing  at  least  one 
officer  in  each  of  the  100  counties,  and  two  men  in 
counties  where  the  services  of  two  men  are  needed  most. 
Realizing  that  laws  can  be  enforced  only  insofar  as 
people  respect  them,  and  the  men  who  enforce  them,  the 
Commission  provided  its  staff  of  officers  with  complete 
winter  and  summer  uniforms. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  step  in  improving  the  wildlife 
protection  efficiency  has  been  attention  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual protector.  With  the  cooperation  and  facilities  of 
the  Institute  of  Government  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Commission  has  begun  the  systematic 
training  of  protection  personnel.  Originally  the  entire 
staff  was  given  an  intensive  course  of  training  in  game 
and  fish  law,  arrest,  search,  seizure,  courtroom  pro- 
cedure, plus  training  in  life-saving,  first  aid,  and  a  well- 
rounded  orientation  course  in  public  relations,  public 
speaking,  and  wildlife  management.  Refresher  courses 
are  given  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  men  posted  on 
new  developments  and  techniques. 

The  original  establishment  of  a  course  in  training  led 
to  a  highly  important  development  of  policy.  Instead  of 
hiring  untrained  and  relatively  inexperienced  men  to 
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The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  purchased  modern, 
radio-equipped  land,  water,  and  air  equipment  to  keep  up  with 
modern  exploitation  methods.  Below:  Training  schools  equip 
wildlife  protection  personnel  to  handle  themselves  efficiently, 
whether  in  the  courtroom  or  in  physical  contact  with  violators. 
There  is  now  at  least  one  protector  in  each  county,  two  in  some 
counties. 


JP 

Trapping  and  transplanting  of  deer  to  restock  developed  deer 
range  is  only  part  of  the  Commission's  greatly  expanded  game 
management  program.  Game  and  fish  management  have  heen 
placed  on  an  extensive,  state-wide  scope. 


Millions  upon  millions  of  food  and  cover  plants  have  been 
distributed  free  to  farmers  and  sportsmen  as  part  of  the  Com- 
mission's habitat  restoration  program. 


assume  law  enforcement  duties  in  the  various  counties, 
the  Commission  now  selects  small  groups  (about  15) 
of  men  who  desire  to  become  wildlife  protectors  and 
sends  them  to  wildlife  protection  school,  expenses  paid. 
These  men  are  given  three  weeks  of  intensive  training, 
and  once  graduated  they  are  ready  to  be  placed  im- 
mediately in  vacancies,  when  vacancies  occur.  An  ob- 
vious advantage  of  this  is  that  no  county  need  be  with- 
out a  wildlife  protector  for  more  than  a  few  days. 
Further,  a  highly  qualified  man  is  ready  to  go  to  work, 
completely  free  from  political  or  personal  obligations. 

Through  the  years  the  Wildlife  Commission's  wildlife 
protection  program  has  grown  to  the  point  where  we 
now  have  at  least  one  trained  man  in  each  county.  Nine 
groups  of  counties  are  each  under  the  direction  of  a 
supervisor,  who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  division 
chief.  Modern  equipment,  modern  detection  methods, 
attractive  uniforms,  and  constantly  higher  personnel 
standards  are  placing  North  Carolina's  wildlife  protec- 
tion program  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  best  in  the 
country. 

Management 

Sound  regulations  and  efficient  law  enforcement  can 
only  ration  equitably  the  fish  and  game  available  to  the 
gun,  the  trap,  and  the  rod  and  reel.  The  Commission 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  replenishing  and 
increasing  the  supply  of  fish  and  game  for  sport.  Wild- 


life management  deals  directly  with  the  tools  and  mech- 
anisms that  produce  more  sport  for  more  and  more 
people.  Although  the  Commission  realizes  that  stocking 
of  fish  and  game  plays  its  part  in  the  over-all  wildlife 
management  picture,  it  believes  that  the  improvement 
of  environment  can  produce  more  fish  and  game  than 
could  ever  be  produced  economically  on  an  artificial 
basis.  It  has  formed  a  management  policy  on  this  con- 
cept. To  quote  from  the  script  of  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion's films,  "Give  wildlife  a  place  to  live  and  it  will 
take  care  of  its  own  multiplication  problems." 

In  the  division  of  fish  management,  the  Commission 
has  changed  the  policy  from  intensive  to  extensive  opera- 
tions. Where  research  is  concerned,  investigations  are 
done  on  a  state-wide  basis  as  opposed  to  intensive  and 
exhaustive  local  surveys.  Enough  information  is  obtained 
on  a  given  lake  or  watershed  to  determine  the  manage- 
ment needs,  and  the  findings  are  applied  to  habitat 
improvement  or  stocking,  whichever  is  indicated  as  a 
result  of  the  research. 

An  important  change  of  policy  has  developed  with 
regard  to  stocking  fish.  Since  all  hatchery-reared  stock 
is  produced  by  the  use  of  license  money,  hatchery  fish 
are  stocked  only  in  waters  open  to  public  fishing  with- 
out charge.  Stocking  is  done  only  where  advance  investi- 
gation has  determined  that  stocking  is  advisable.  Indis- 
criminate wasteful  stocking  of  fish  (for  no  other  reason 
than  to  meet  local  demand)  is  being  discontinued. 

In  managing  North  Carolina's  fresh  water  fisheries, 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  research;  i.  e.,  getting 
enough  data  to  form  the  basis  for  management  without 
making  complete  analyses  of  a  lake  or  stream  which 
would  require  considerable  time  and  equipment  and 
provide  superfluous  or  useless  information. 

Operationally,  the  state  is  divided  into  three  physio- 
graphic regions:  the  mountains,  the  piedmont,  and  the 
coastal  plain.  Management  in  the  mountains  has  been 
established  to  the  degree  of  offsetting  fishing  pressure 
by  stocking.  A  further  adjunct  will  be  lake  and  stream 
improvement  where  and  when  funds  permit.  The  pied- 
mont has  special  problems,  and  many  of  these  are  being 
met.  Power  reservoirs  create  large  bodies  of  water  sub- 
ject to  such  artificial  conditions  as  widely  fluctuating 
water  levels.  These  are  being  met  by  introducing  fish 
such  as  walleye  pike  and  white  bass  which  do  not  de- 
pend on  stationary  nesting  sites  on  the  lake  floor  during 
the  spawning  season.  Industrial  and  municipal  pollution 
are  problems  which  the  Commission  recognizes  but  has 
no  legal  authority  to  act  upon. 

At  a  glance  the  tremendous  water  areas  of  the  coastal 
plain  would  seem  like  ideal  fishing  grounds.  Neverthe- 
less, fishermen  generally  agree  that  fishing  in  many 
coastal  waters  is  not  all  that  it  could  be.  The  Commis- 
sion has  embarked  on  an  active  program  to  determine 
which  factors  are  bringing  about  poor  fishing,  and 
what  measures  can  be  taken  to  correct  the  condition. 

The  current  trend  in  the  Wildlife  Commission's  fish 
program  is  toward  improving  artificial  rearing  tech- 
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niques  to  get  the  greatest  return  for  the  fisherman's 
license  dollar;  introducing  new  species  to  fit  man-made 
conditions  (viz.  reservoirs)  ;  curtailing  the  exploitation 
of  natural  fish  foods  such  as  minnows  and  encouraging 
bait  production  on  a  commercial  basis;  curtailing  pro- 
duction of  species  sufficiently  prolific  to  stock  suitable 
habitat  naturally;  relaxation  of  size,  creel,  and  season 
limits  where  natural  reproduction  and  production  sus- 
tains the  supply;  and  a  sustained  effort  toward  more 
sound  management  practices  based  on  the  findings  of 
research.  The  whole  program  is  approached  on  a  state- 
wide scope  with  expert  advice  being  provided  where 
concrete  action  cannot  be  applied  because  of  financial 
limitations. 

As  in  fish  management,  the  Commission's  game  man- 
agement program  has  provided  for  a  shift  from  local- 
ized activity  to  state-wide  latitude.  A  staff  of  highly 
qualified  management  men  has  been  employed  and 
assigned  one  to  each  of  the  nine  Commission  districts. 
These  men  are  constrained  to  consider  all  phases  of 
game  management  throughout  all  parts  of  their  districts, 
and  to  consider  all  species  from  a  management  point  of 
view.  Further,  these  men  work  closely  with  other  con- 
servation agencies,  youth  groups,  civic  and  rural  organ- 
izations, individual  farmers  and  sportsmen.  Thus  rather 
than  pinpointing  a  developmental  project  here  and  there 
on  small  tracts  of  land,  all  lands  in  the  state  can  be 
brought  under  wildlife  management  through  coopera- 
tion with  groups  and  individuals.  This  policy  has  re- 
sulted in  a  tremendous  expansion  of  game  management 
operations.  For  example,  distribution  of  wildlife  habitat 
development  plants  increased  from  a  few  thousands  per 
year  to  four  or  five  millions  per  year. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  was  one  of  the 
first  state  agencies  of  its  kind  to  recognize  the  im- 
practicality  of  game  farms,  and  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice of  raising  game  to  be  released  for  the  gun.  Instead 
of  trying  to  improve  hunting  by  stocking  game,  it  has 
concentrated  on  improving  game  habitat  and  allowing 
natural  reproduction  to  supply  the  annual  crop  of  game. 
The  success  of  this  policy  is  reflected  in  a  sustained 
harvestable  population  of  game  despite  an  increasing 
number  of  hunters. 

Emphasis  on  habitat  development  has  shifted  from 
the  improvement  of  public  lands  to  the  development  of 
public  and  private  lands.  This  policy  is  in  line  with  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  game  is  produced  on  privately- 
owned  agricultural  land.  To  supply  plants  of  various 
kinds  to  landowners  for  habitat  improvement  the 
Commission  discontinued  purchasing  nursery  stock. 
Instead  it  raises  plants  economically  in  its  own  nurseries. 

Research  in  both  fish  and  game  management  has 
followed  a  trend  away  from  the  academic  to  the  prac- 
tical. For  example,  pure  academic  research  may  deter- 
mine exactly  which  hours  of  the  day  a  deer  goes  to  a 
stream  to  drink.  Practical  research  determines  what 
environmental  factors  are  necessary  to  keep  a  deer  herd 
healthy  and  prolific. 
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As  a  further  departure  from  artificial  stocking,  the 
Commission  has  set  up  a  policy  of  transplanting  certain 
game  species  from  areas  where  they  are  over-abundant 
to  areas  where  food  and  cover  is  present  or  can  be 
developed  and  the  species  concerned  is  scarce  or  absent. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  with  deer  and  raccoon. 
In  the  case  of  deer  this  program  has  grown  from  simply 
trapping  and  transplanting  of  a  few  animals  to  selecting 
definite  deer  restoration  areas  and  developing  them  prior 
to  and  after  stocking. 

A  further  development  of  wildlife  management 
policy  has  been  the  acquisition  of  heavy  engineering 
equipment  to  perform  such  operations  as  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  hatchery  ponds,  dams,  dikes  for  water- 
fowl habitat  improvement,  clearing  of  land  for  wildlife 
food  patches,  and  other  heavy  duty  operations.  The 
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Today's  youth  will  be  tomorrow's  sportsmen  and  sportswomen. 
The  Commission  brings  the  conservation  story  to  the  school- 
room. Below:  An  intensified  fish  management  program  is 
backed  by  sound,  practical  research.  These  men  are  evaluating 
the  food  supply  of  a  Tar  Heel  stream. 


Photo  by  John  Hemmer 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  for  a  bird  dog  owner  is  to  see  well-trained  dogs  pose  in  a  beautiful  form  in  front  of  a  covey  of  birds. 


POUTERS  in  SETTERS 


by  Win  Donat 


6  i  T  IVES  THERE  A  MAN  WITH  SOUL  SO  DEAD,  who  never 

to  himself  hath  said,  'Someday  I  want  to  get  a 
good  bird  dog'  .  .  ."  This  paraphrased  quotation  applies 
to  most  of  us  as  well  as  the  original  applied  to  "The 
Man  Without  A  Country."  The  next  questions  to  arise 
in  his  mind  are:  pointer  or  setter;  what  breed;  registered 
or  not;  what  about  training?  These  and  many  other 
questions  usually  concern  the  fellow  who  is  about  to 
lay  down  some  hard  earned  cash  on  the  barrel  head  and 
who,  after  serious  deliberations,  earnest  consultations, 
and  sometimes  the  services  of  an  astrologer,  ends  up 
with  a  jughead. 

First,  let's  set  our  own  position  clear.  If  we  are  going 
bird  hunting,  any  dog  that  will  find  and  hold  birds  and 
retrieve  dead  birds  and  cripples  will  satisfy  us.  Next,  if 
we  are  to  own  him,  he  must  be  of  registered  stock.  You 
are  the  one  to  be  pleased,  so  it  is  your  choice. 

Pointers 

For  those  of  you  concerned  with  the  pointer-setter  ques- 
tion, we  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  respective  back- 
grounds of  these  dogs.  As  a  race,  pointers  have  existed 
for  a  long  time.  Dogs  of  the  same  general  type  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  finding  game  for  several 
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•  Third  in  a  Series  on 
Popular  Sporting  Dogs 

hundreds  of  years  in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium, and  it  is  believed  by  many  writers  that  the  earliest 
English  pointers  were  imports  from  these  countries. 
However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  foundation  of  the 
pointer  as  we  know  it  today  was  laid  on  four  great 
English  dogs — Bounce,  Major,  Hamlet,  and  Drake. 

American  enthusiasts,  always  on  the  alert  for  new 
blood  to  improve  their  stock,  imported  many  English 
dogs  but  it  was  not  until  after  1900  that  two  American 
dogs  appeared  on  the  scene.  To  them  is  attributed  the 
boost  that  put  the  pointers  on  a  par  with  the  setters, 
who,  up  to  this  time,  had  things  much  their  own  way. 
These  now  famous  field  dogs  were  Alford's  John  and 
Fishel's  Frank.  We  should  say  here  that  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  pointer  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  this 
breed  is  superior  to  the  setters.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  setters  enjoyed  a  tremendous  popularity  for 
many  years.  It  was  only  after  the  pointer  built  his  own 
following  to  a  sufficient  level  that  he  began  to  earn  his 
place  in  the  sun.  Today  the  frequency  of  pointer  wins  in 
the  major  trials  is  more  an  indication  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pointers  being  entered.  By  way  of  record,  three 
pointers  have  won  the  National  Championship  three 
times.  These  were  Mary  Montrose,  Becky  Broomhill, 
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and  Ariel.  Feagin's  Mohawk  Pal  was  the  only  setter  to 
win  the  National  three  times. 

As  a  dog,  the  pointer  is  responsive  to  gentle  treat- 
ment, but  one  does  not  ordinarily  associate  the  pointer 
with  the  lavish  show  of  affection  found  in  the  setters. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  in  both  cases.  Perhaps 
what  we  mean  can  be  explained  better  by  the  fact  that 
in  training,  a  pointer  will  stand  rougher  treatment  or 
more  force  than  will  the  average  setter  without  danger 
of  breaking  that  spark  of  spontaneity  and  dash  which 
might  be  called  spirit.  No  one  wants  to  own  or  hunt 
with  a  dog  that  works  like  a  puppet  or  trained  seal. 
Pointers  may  be  started  in  serious  training  at  an  earlier 
age  than  setters. 

The  characteristic  short,  smooth  coat  of  the  pointer 
adapts  him  to  the  warmer  days  afield  in  the  southern 
states  and  lessens  the  problems  of  freeing  the  coat  and 
feet  of  cockleburs  which  are  so  numerous  in  our  quail 
country.  This  apparent  advantage  is  dimmed  some- 
times when  a  particularly  game  dog  has  been  beating 
the  briars  all  day  and  becomes  a  mass  of  scratches  and 
small  cuts  from  muzzle  to  tip  of  tail.  Some  folks  believe 
that  this  punishment  eventually  deters  a  dog  from  get- 
ting in  and  combing  the  tight  cover. 

On  the  whole,  pointers  are  hard-hunting,  keen-nosed, 
rugged  dogs,  possessing  the  speed,  gameness  and  class 
which  is  the  delight  of  the  bird  hunter's  day  afield. 

A  relative  newcomer  to  the  field  is  the  German  short- 
haired  pointer.  Bred  in  Germany  by  painstaking  breed- 
ers who  were  always  aiming  for  a  goal,  the  short-hair 
is  an  entirely  different  bird  dog.  His  background  includes 
outcrosses  with  blood  hound,  fox  hound,  and  English 
pointer,  and  carefully  selected  animals  have  perpetuated 
the  better  qualities  in  the  dogs  we  have  today.  The  goal 
mentioned  before  was  the  achievement  of  an  all-purpose 
dog.  As  a  result,  the  short-hair  is  a  good  pointing  bird 
dog,  a  night-trailer  on  cold  scent  trails,  rabbits,  and  a 
proven  retriever  from  land  or  water. 

These  alert,  powerful  dogs  make  intelligent  com- 
panions and  watch  dogs.  As  hunters,  their  range  is  less 
than  our  setters  and  pointers  and  their  speed  is  restricted. 
While  these  last  two  characteristics  might  appear  to  be 
black  marks,  they  are  nonetheless  excellent  traits  for  the 
hunter  on  foot  who  is  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  race 
through  the  cover  after  faster  dogs.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  sure — the  refining  process  of  public  favor  will 
either  establish  the  breed  or  relegate  it  to  the  discard. 

It  has  appeared  to  this  writer  that  most  literature 
pertaining  to  bird  dogs  commits  a  serious  omission.  Too 
often  is  the  trait  of  retrieving  either  barely  mentioned 
or  omitted  altogether.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  practicable  for  birds  to  be  shot  in  every  trial  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  dogs  have  the 
retrieving  instinct,  yet  it  appears  that  various  trial 
sponsors  should  hold  retrieving  up  as  a  goal  for  sports- 
men and  breeders  to  aim  for.  Certainly  the  saving  in 
lost  game  is  more  desirable  than  excessive  class  or  range. 
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Perhaps  the  retrieving  ability  of  the  German  short- 
haired  pointer  will  have  an  appeal  to  the  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  conservation-minded  sportsmen  and  in 
turn  help  to  establish  the  breed  more  firmly. 

Setters 

Like  pointers,  setters  as  we  know  them  had  their  original 
development  in  England.  As  most  of  our  American  dogs 
trace  their  ancestry  back  to  English  stock,  which  gave 
us  the  Llewellin  strain,  many  folks  call  any  black  and 
white  dog  with  brown  or  blue  ticks  a  "Llewellin"  which 
is  not  necessarily  so.  It  could  more  properly  be  called 
an  English  setter.  Despite  this  discrimination,  two  Eng- 
lish breeders,  Mr.  Edward  Lavarack  and  Mr.  R.  Purcell- 
Llewellin,  are  responsible  for  the  strain  of  setters  most 
popularly  imported  into  this  country.  Mr.  Lavarack's 
dogs  were  highly  esteemed  in  England  and  were  crossed 
by  Mr.  Llewellin  with  his  dogs.  It  was  Petrel,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  these  matings,  who  came  to  America  after 
she  was  bred  and  who  whelped  Gladstone.  This  puppy 
was  developed  in  Tennessee  to  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  field  dogs  and  sires  of  all  times.  In  fact,  a  setter 
owner  of  today  who  has  a  dog's  pedigree  going  back  to 
the  Gladstone  or  Lavarack  names  feels  that  he  has 
something  really  fine. 

Somehow  the  sight  of  a  fine  setter  working  out  a  piece 
of  cover  gives  the  observer  much  the  same  sort  of  thrill 
as  the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem  at  retreat  on  an 
army  post.  The  physical  grace  in  motion,  guided  by  an 
active  intelligence,  the  alert,  intense  manner  and  the 
very  joy  in  his  work,  evidence  a  sort  of  visual  poetry  that 
beggars  description. 

Devotion  is  a  passion  with  a  setter,  and  must  be  met 
with  gentleness  and  an  affection  on  the  part  of  his 
owner.  He  loves  to  be  with  his  master  and  once  there  is 
a  bond  of  mutual  understanding  between  man  and  dog, 
the  dog's  every  act  is  dedicated  to  a  determination  to 
serve  and  please.  Perhaps  because  of  his  gentle  nature, 
the  setter  usually  develops  more  slowly  than  the  pointer. 

This  Gordon  Setter  exhibits  championship  style.  Her  name  is 
Champion  Heslop's  Burnvale  Sarah  Jane  and  her  owner  is 
Margaret  Sanger,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Note  the  resemblance  to  an 
Irish  setter  in  general  outline. 

Greymount  Kennels  Photo  by  Evelyn  Shafer 
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The  English  Setter  is  a  popular  breed  in  the  gun  dog  world. 
Their  black-on-white  color  makes  them  easy  to  follow  in  the 
field  or  at  a  field  trial. 


Many  puppies  do  not  get  serious  training  until  after 
their  second  year.  The  long,  silky  coat  of  the  setter,  with 
the  feathered  legs  and  tail,  give  the  impression  that 
Mother  Nature  tried  to  carry  the  bodily  grace  out  to  the 
very  tips  of  the  hairs.  This  coat  provides  more  warmth 
in  winter  but  it  has  a  fatal  attraction  for  cockleburs. 

The  Irish  setter,  as  his  name  implies,  claims  "the  ould 
sod"  as  his  home.  His  rich  chestnut  or  mahogany  color, 
with  perhaps  a  white  spot  on  the  throat,  chest  or  toes, 
marks  him  as  an  aristocrat.  A  good  hunter  with  a  fine 
nose  and  intelligence,  he  has  his  own  devoted  following. 
However,  his  range  and  speed  are  more  restricted  and 
the  bigger  going  English  setters  and  pointers  have  al- 
most eliminated  him,  as  well  as  the  Gordons,  from  most 
field  trial  competition.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
any  the  less  a  good  gun  dog.  To  many,  in  fact,  the  closer 
hunting  trait  makes  him  more  useful  as  a  gun  dog,  par- 
ticularly where  the  going  is  rough  and  the  cover  must  be 
searched  thoroughly. 

The  little  known  Gordons  are  Scotland's  contribu- 
tion to  the  bird  dog  breeds.  While  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
fancied  the  big  black  and  tan  dogs  that  today  bear  his 
name,  many  other  Scottish  breeders  were  partial  to  the 
same  type.  Again,  the  same  comments  as  to  range  and 
speed  that  were  made  about  the  Irish  setter  apply  to  the 
Gordon.  In  addition,  it  may  be  said  of  both  dogs  that 
their  dark  colors  make  them  difficult  to  see  in  heavy 
cover.  Both  are  staunch,  methodical  workers  of  great 
endurance  and  tractability.  Both  have  been  used  with 
great  satisfaction  as  turkey  dogs  whose  principal  job  is 
to  trail,  find  and  flush  a  gang  of  turkeys  and  then  bark 
when  the  birds  are  in  the  air  in  order  to  guide  the 
hunter  to  the  spot.  After  the  blind  is  built,  dog  and  man 
hide  until  the  calling  has  been  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful in  bringing  a  bird  to  the  blind.  My  grandfather  used 
to  say  that  an  Irish  or  Gordon  setter,  because  of  their 
blending  colors,  disturbed  turkeys  less  than  white  dogs, 


causing  them  to  fly  shorter  distances  from  the  point  of 
flush. 

Why  Registration? 

Today  more  than  ever  before  we  are  becoming  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  blood  lines.  Our  cattle,  hogs, 
chickens,  tobacco  plants,  and  practically  everything  we 
raise  comes  from  known  stock.  Since  so  little  is  involved 
in  the  registration  of  dogs,  yet  in  some  cases  so  much  to 
be  gained,  it  is  only  consistent  that  a  certified  record  of 
the  dog's  ancestry  be  kept.  Failure  to  register  a  dog  that 
is  otherwise  eligible  is  more  often  due  to  indolence. 
Records  of  this  sort  are  invaluable  in  selective  breeding. 
Should  a  puppy  develop  outstanding  ability  when  ma- 
ture, his  worth  to  his  owner  in  stud  fees  is  material — but 
it  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  dog  is  registered. 
Surely  a  litter  of  puppies  can  be  given  away  with  a  clean 
slate  when  the  formalities  of  registration  cover  the  litter. 
Puppy  shots,  worm  treatment  and  registration  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  new  owners  feel  that  they  have  a  little 
more  when  they  know  that  the  new  pup  can  go  as  far 
as  he  can  in  dogdom's  Hall  of  Fame  when  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  his  breeding. 

About  Field  Trials 

Basically,  field  trials  are  nothing  more  than  competitive 
tests  of  dogs'  abilities  on  their  special  game.  A  bird  dog 
field  trial  serves  its  fundamental  purpose  best  when  it 
is  a  test  of  a  dog's  ability  as  a  hunting  dog.  Sometimes 
one  witnesses  a  trial  which  gives  the  impression  that  it 
is  more  of  a  dog  race  than  a  bird  finding  test.  Many 
authorities  hold  to  the  first  definition  given  above.  Open 
all-age  stakes  usually  find  the  big  going  or  wide  ranging 
dogs  entered  and  this  type  dog  does  not  often  conform 
to  the  average  quail  hunter's  idea  of  a  good  gun  dog.  Yet 
all  quail  hunters  do  not  hunt  the  same  way.  Some  walk, 
many  ride  horses,  mules,  carriages  or  cars,  depending  on 
the  country  hunted.  Consequently,  the  wide  ranging  dog 
can  cover  the  territory  thoroughly  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  ahead  of  the  hunter. 

We  are  pointing  at  the  evident  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  some  hunters  between  the  types  of  trials  being  held. 
Compared  with  the  open  events,  the  amateur  shooting 
stake  is  the  one  more  nearly  appealing  to  the  average 
hunter.  Most  events  are  over  a  half-hour  course.  This 
usually  allows  about  twenty-two  minutes  on  the  course 
and  eight  minutes  in  the  bird  field. 

In  this  type  of  trial,  the  judges  look  for  bird  searching 
ability,  range,  speed,  ease  of  movement,  general  appear- 
ance or  class  and  the  way  in  which  the  dog  handles.  In 
the  bird  field  the  dog  is  judged  on  the  way  he  handles 
planted  birds,  his  style  on  point  and  his  steadiness  to 
shot  and  wing. 

As  we  said  before,  trials  are  the  test  of  the  ability  of 
the  dogs,  yet  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  camaraderie,  the 
formation  of  new  acquaintances  and  the  renewal  of  old, 
bring  out  the  best  in  sportsmanship.  Field  trials  are 

•  See  POINTER  AND  SETTER  Page  23 
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Research:  Operat i % 6 ii'gS Fish 


Picture  Story  by  Jack  Dermic! 

The  work  shed  is  like  many  others  in  Pasquotank  county,  maybe 
a  little  newer  with  its  clean  pine  planks  standing  out  against 
the  cypresses  and  gums  along  the  Little  River.  The  nets  drying 
in  the  sun  are  just  modified  fyke  nets,  and  even  the  sign  is 
unimpressive,  "Fish  Testing  Area — Do  Not  Molest  Gear."  But 
let's  move  in  for  a  second  look. 

Biologists  are  at  work,  working  hard  and  long  hours.  They 
are  seeking  the  right  answers  to  questions  important  to  all 
sports  fishermen.  In  a  project  entitled,  "Fish  Management 
Investigations  of  Coastal  Streams,"  Fish  Division  biologists  are 
striving  to  perfect  practical  methods  of  removing  rough  fish, 
such  as  grindle,  carp,  gar,  and  others,  from  test  areas  and  to 
determine  the  effect  of  their  removal  on  the  abundance  and 
growth  rates  of  game  species.  If  the  research  is  positive,  the 
findings  will  be  applied  to  similar  waters  throughout  the  coastal 
plain.  It  is  a  long  range  project  designed  to  produce  better  fish- 
ing. 

Today  five  modified  fyke  nets  are  in  operation  at  the  Little 
River  station;  twenty  more  are  scheduled  to  be  placed.  Other 
types  of  nets  will  be  tested  for  species  selectivity.  At  the  peak 
of  the  season,  March  15  to  May  15,  the  average  daily  catch  per 
fyke  net  will  be  about  700  pounds  of  fish,  including  about  200 
pounds  of  rough  fish.  All  game  fish  are  quickly  returned  to  the 
water  unharmed  after  vital  data  is  tabulated.  Most  fish  are  just 
identified,  counted,  and  weighed,  but  a  representative  sample 
of  each  species  is  tagged  in  order  to  study  movements  and  to 
provide  statistics  for  computing  fish  populations.  Periodically, 
scale  samples  are  taken  from  game  fish  for  determining  changes 
in  growth  rates.  If  the  game  fish  increase  in  numbers  or  grow 
faster  after  the  rough  fish  have  been  controlled,  Commission 
biologists  want  to  know  it. 

A  small  sample  of  the  rough  fish  will  be  tagged  for  popu- 
lation data,  but  the  bulk  will  be  removed  and  sold  for  food,  the 
proceeds  going  to  cooperating  commercial  fishermen  who 
furnish  nets  and  labor  for  the  project. 

Biologists  George  Scruggs,  leader,  and  R.  M.  Brown,  both 
of  New  Bern,  are  carrying  out  the  research,  a  Federal  Aid 
study,  D-J  project  F-2-R-1.  Besides  the  Little  River  station, 
stations  are  in  operation  at  Brice's  Creek  near  New  Bern  and  on 
the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  near  Wallace.  Thus  experiments 
are  being  conducted  on  different  types  of  waters  typical  of  the 
coastal  plain. 

Research  is  good  business,  and  it  is  a  sound  procedure  for 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  know  the  facts  before 
putting  management  techniques  into  practice.  Sportsmen  are 
urged  to  cooperate  by  returning  the  tags  from  fish  they  catch. 
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Tending  the  nets.  Twenty-five  modified  fyke  nets  will 
soon  be  in  operation  at  the  Little  River  experimental 
station  near  Elizabeth  City,  where  Fish  Division  bi- 
ologists are  devising  practical  methods  for  the  removal 
of  rough  fish. 


George  Scruggs,  project  leader,  and  George  Maston, 
commercial  fisherman,  weigh  a  large  grindle.  Rough 
fish  removed  are  sold  for  food.  If  the  removal  of 
rough  fish  is  the  answer  to  better  fishing  in  the  test 
areas,  operations  will  be  extended  to  other  waters. 


By  tagging  and  releasing  a  sample  of  each  species  of  £ 
and  then  recapturing  some  of  the  tagged  fish,  statistics 
be  obtained  for  computing  total  fish  populations.  Fishern 
arc  urged  to  return  tags. 


R.  M.  Brown,  assistant  leader,  is  pictured  taking  no! 
vast  amount  of  fish  data  gathered  requires  careful 
keeping,  followed  by  wise  analysis  of  the  data  by 
biologists. 


tets  are  checked  daily.  It  is  hard,  back-breaking  work 
ul  loaded  nets  aboard  a  boat.  An  important  phase  of 
•oject  is  to  determine  what  effects  the  removal  of  rough 
■ill  have  on  game  species. 


In  order  to  make  growth  rate  studies,  scale  samples  are 
periodically  taken  from  a  representative  number  of  each 
species  of  game  fish.  This  does  not  kill  the  fish. 


A  The  contents  of  one  net  included  two  large  grindle, 
common  rough  fish  of  the  area.  The  crappies,  bream, 
and  other  game  fish  are  returned  to  the  water  unharm- 
ed after  records  are  taken.  The  catch  will  be  much 
larger  as  the  water  becomes  warmer. 


Two  punkinseeds  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
grindle — proof  positive  that  the  species  feeds  on  game 
fish.  It  does  not  prove  the  grindle  is  detrimental,  how- 
ever, for  it  might  be  a  factor  in  preventing  an  over- 
population of  half-starved  game  fish.  Only  more 
research  will  determine  the  right  answer. 
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ARBOR  DAY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

by  F.  H.  Claridge 


Among  the  many  days  set  aside  each  year  for  the 
_/-\_  observance  of  special  noteworthy  ideas,  that  of 
Arbor  Day  is  one  of  the  oldest  if  not  the  oldest  in 
existence  in  the  United  States.  In  1872,  J.  Sterling 
Morton  was  the  originator  of  the  proposal  to  set  aside 
one  day  each  spring  in  his  home  State  of  Nebraska  for 
the  planting  of  trees.  Nebraska  is  not  blessed  with  the 
many  different  native  species  of  trees  that  cover  North 
Carolina,  and  we  North  Carolinians  have  been  slower 
to  recognize  what  this  means  to  us. 

From  the  mountains  with  their  Canadian  type  spruce 
and  balsam  to  Smith's  Island  with  its  semi-tropical 
palmetto,  with  few  exceptions,  some  species  of  trees  will 
grow  on  every  acre  of  land  not  used  for  industrial 
development,  homes  or  farms. 

In  1923,  the  North  Carolina  legislature  legally  rec- 
ognized Arbor  Day  in  North  Carolina  as  the  first  Friday 
after  the  15th  of  March.  On  this  day,  for  some  28  years, 
school  children  and  civic  organizations  have  planted 
trees  as  memorials  and  for  shade.  The  idea  has  grown 
and  broadened  so  that  tree  plantings  are  now  carried  out 
throughout  the  planting  season.  Planted  school  forests, 
large  and  small  reforestation  projects  are  responsible 
for  millions  of  tree  seedlings  being  planted  each  year  to 
convert  idle  land  to  forests.  The  Garden  Clubs  of  North 
Carolina  plant  thousands  of  dogwood  trees  each  year  to 
beautify  roadsides  with  the  State  Flower. 

Not  many  realize  that  much  of  our  wildlife  would 
disappear  if  there  were  no  trees.  Food  is  the  primary 
need  of  all  animal  and  bird  life.  Although  a  lengthy 
list  could  be  made  of  these  essential  food  supplies  from 
trees,  a  few  well  known  examples  will  illustrate  this 
close  relationship — holly,  red  cedar  and  gum  berries  for 
birds,  nuts  for  squirrels,  acorns  for  turkeys  and  deer, 
persimmons  for  raccoon  and  opossum,  and  pine  seed  for 
birds  and  squirrels.  Many  states  recognize  this  interde- 
pendence and  have  one  day  called  Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  on  the  multiple 
use  of  forests.  In  simple  terms  this  means  that  everyone 
has  an  interest  in  the  best  management  of  our  forest 
areas.  The  lumberman,  pulpwood  operators,  veneer  and 
pole  buyers  need  the  harvested  crops  for  our  vital  sup- 
plies of  wood  products,  the  hunter  for  food  and  home 
for  game,  the  fisherman  for  clear  streams,  the  cities  for 
protected  watersheds  for  pure  water,  the  tourist  for 
beautiful  scenery,  and  the  farmer  for  fuelwood,  addi- 
tional income  and  windbreaks. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  North  Carolina  De- 


partment of  Conservation  and  Development  offers 
forestry  help  to  the  woodland  owner.  Eighty-seven  of 
North  Carolina's  one  hundred  counties  have  a  forest 
fire  control  organization.  Assistance  is  offered  in  advice 
and  marking  of  timber  for  harvesting  by  trained  for- 
esters. Millions  of  tree  seedlings  are  grown  at  two  State 
Forest  Nurseries  and  sold  at  a  nominal  cost  per  thousand 
to  those  having  idle  land.  A  letter  or  card  to  the  State 
Forester,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  will  give  information 
in  detail  on  the  services  offered.  A  number  of  pamphlets 
and  other  educational  material  on  forestry  are  available 
also  for  use  of  schools  upon  request. 

Even  those  of  us  who  deal  with  trees  and  their  val- 
uable commercial  products  day  in  and  day  out  some- 
times forget  the  role  of  trees  in  our  general  welfare 
and  happiness.  Trees  protect  our  watersheds,  beautify 
our  mountains  and  homes  and  provide  cover,  homes  and 
food  for  our  wildlife. 

Vision  and  faith  in  the  future  are  requirements  of  the 
tree  planter.  The  material  and  spiritual  rewards  are 
great  for  those  who  like  the  prophet  Isiah  can  say,  "I 
will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  Cedar,  the  Chittah  Tree, 
the  Myrtle  and  Oil  Tree,  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  Fir 
Tree,  the  Pine  and  the  Box  Tree  together." 


NEW  COMMISSION  OFFICERS 


At  its  January  meeting  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
elected  officers  for  the  year.  Above,  left  to  right,  are  G.  E.  Beal, 
Red  Oak,  Chairman;  Thurman  Briggs,  Lexington,  Secretary; 
Clyde  P.  Patton,  Executive  Director,  and  O.  L.  Woodhouse, 
Grandy,  Vice-Chairman. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


March  21  An  Important  Day 

In  addition  to  "being  National  Arbor  Day,  part  of  National  Wildlife 
Conservation  Week,   and  the  second  day  of  spring,  March  21  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  as  State  Wildlife  Management 
Day.   The  designation  of  Wildlife  Management  Day  is  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's policy  of  setting  aside  two  days  each  year  on  which  to  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  wildlife  conservation  work.   The  second  special  day  will 
be  November  27,   designated  Wildlife  Protection  Day. 


On  Wildlife  Management  Day  all  personnel  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  will  engage  in  wildlife  management  and  educational  activities 
to  stimulate  interest  in  fish  and  game  management.   Schools,   civic  organ- 
izations,  and  wildlife  clubs  are  urged  to  conduct  special  programs  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  wildlife  conservation. 


Wildlife  Protection  Training  School  Completed 

Fourteen  candidates  for  positions  as  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector completed  three  weeks  of  intensive  training  at  the  Institute  of 
Government's  training  barracks  at  Chapel  Hill  with  graduation  exercises 
on  February  9.   Some  of  the  candidates  have  already  been  placed  in  posi- 
tions in  several  counties,   and  others  will  be  held  on  a  standby  basis  to 
fill  positions  as  openings  occur.   The  training  of  prospective  officers 
enables  the  Commission  to  fill  vacancies  as  soon  as  they  occur,  and 
assures  the  employment  of  highly  qualified  men  on  the  law  enforcement 
staff.  Plans  are  under  way  for  on-the-job  refresher  training  for  per- 
sonnel already  working  as  wildlife  protectors.   The  refresher  course  will 
probably  be  given  some  time  next  summer. 


Farmers,   sportsmen,  4-H  and  FFA  members  can  now  order  free  seed 
packets  from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  be  planted  for  wild- 
life food  areas.   The  packets  contain  ten  pounds  of  a  seed  mixture  which 
is  designed  to  be  planted  in  odd  corners  of  land  where  it  will  produce 
food  for  small  game  such  as  rabbits  and  quail.  Pood  packet  plantings 
will  make  suitable  wildlife  projects  for  4-H  and  PFA  members.   To  order 
seed  packets,  address  Game  Division,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box 
2919,  Raleigh. 
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Joe  Doaks 


Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

What  Is  This  White  Bass  You  Have  Stocked 
in  North  Carolina? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe: 

The  White  Bass  is  a  fresh-water  relative  of  the 
Striped  Bass  or  Rockfish  of  the  coastal  waters.  Close 
relative,  too — a  "kissin'  cousin"  at  least.  Now  hold 
everything,  Joe!  Just  because  you  caught  a  twenty-pound 
Striper  at  Weldon  last  May  is  no  reason  to  break  out 
your  heavy  tackle  for  these  fellows.  They  look  a  lot 
alike,  but  the  day  you  get  a  White  Bass  over  three 
pounds  you  have  one  for  the  wall  of  your  den.  Three- 
pounders  might  occur  as  frequently  as  one  in  a  thousand 
of  the  adult  population,  and  they  are  strictly  "bragging 
size"  fish.  Of  course,  now,  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
ones  that  pull  the  scales  to  two  pounds,  one  ounce,  and 
are  generally  reported  as  "almost  three  pounds." 

The  White  Bass  is  rather  flat.  Not  so  flat  as  the 
Crappie,  but  not  as  round  as  the  Black  Bass.  In  appear- 
ance, you  might  confuse  him,  at  first,  with  the  White 
Perch  you  have  caught  in  Lake  Tillery,  and  Waccamaw, 
and  down  along  the  coast.  They  both  are  silvery  fish, 
but  the  Perch  has  pale  streaks  on  his  sides,  and  the  Bass 
has  dark  stripes  like  the  Rock.  Of  course,  you  can  tell 
which  it  is  without  even  looking,  if  you  want  to  show 
the  boys  how  easy  it  is.  Just  put  your  finger  in  his 
mouth.  If  there  are  teeth  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  it's 
a  White  Bass;  if  not,  it's  a  White  Perch. 

If  you  really  want  to  get  scientific  about  it,  you  can 
count  the  rows  of  scales  on  the  side  of  the  fish.  Start  at 
the  dorsal  fin  and  count  the  number  of  rows  down  to 
the  lateral  line.  Then  count  the  rows  from  the  lateral 
line  to  the  anal  fin.  If  there  are  eight  rows  above  and 
twelve  below,  it's  a  White  Perch;  but  if  there  are  ten 
above  and  fifteen  below,  it's  a  White  Bass. 

There  are  other  ways  to  distinguish  the  fish,  but  after 
you  catch  your  first  one  you  will  always  recognize  them. 
One  of  their  more  interesting  characteristics  is  the  effect 
of  a  hook  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Some  after- 
noon when  you  are  trolling  up  the  lake  and  the  reel 


suddenly  screams  and  burns  your  thumb,  when  you 
clamp  down  on  the  reel  and  the  line  keeps  going  out 
and  you  announce  to  the  world  that  you  have  hung  the 
grandpappy  of  all  the  Black  Bass  in  the  lake,  when  you 
work  on  him  long  and  carefully  and  finally  coax  him  up 
to  the  boat  only  to  find  that  your  monster  has  shrunk 
to  fifteen  inches  and  a  pound  and  a  half — then  you've 
caught  yourself  a  White  Bass. 

Like  most  fish,  they  grow  faster  and  have  a  shorter 
life  span  in  the  southern  limits  of  their  range.  In  Lake 
Erie,  for  example,  they  generally  reach  eight  inches  in 
two  years,  twelve  and  a  half  inches  in  four  years,  and 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  six  years.  In  Iowa  they  do  a 
little  better,  averaging  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  two 
years,  about  fourteen  inches  in  four  years,  and  over 
fifteen  inches  in  six  years.  In  southern  Kentucky,  where 
the  growing  season  is  much  longer,  they  grow  very  much 
faster.  There  they  average  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in 
two  years,  nearly  seventeen  in  four  years,  and  that's  all. 
Period.  Apparently  they  have  reached  their  maximum 
size  and  die  of  old  age.  No  five-year-old  specimens  are 
found,  although  a  very  few  live  on  into  their  fifth  year. 
These  are  the  eighteen-inch  ones  that  may  weigh  as 
much  as  three  pounds.  We  hope  that  in  suitable  lakes 
of  central  or  eastern  North  Carolina,  where  the  water 
is  warm  and  the  food  abundant,  their  growth  rate  will 
equal  that  of  southern  Kentucky. 

With  a  reasonably  good  food  supply  White  Bass  will 
weigh  a  half-pound  at  ten  inches  or  a  little  over.  They 
will  reach  one  pound  at  about  thirteen  inches,  and  a 
pound  and  a  half  at  fifteen.  They  usually  reach  two 
pounds  at  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  inches,  and 
beyond  that  you  had  better  weigh  them,  Joe.  You  might 
have  the  three-pounder  you  will  be  looking  for  from 
now  on. 

Observations  in  various  parts  of  their  range  show  that 
young  fish  feed  principally  on  Daphnia,  Mayflies,  Fresh- 
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Painting  by  Duane  Raver 

These  three  fish  all  have  the  word  "white"  as  part  of  their  names.  At  top  is  the  white  bass,  recently  stocked  for  the  first  time  in  two 
N.  C.  reservoirs.  In  the  middle  is  the  white  perch,  a  common  fish  of  coastal  plains  waters.  At  the  bottom  is  a  white  crappie,  close  kin 
to  the  black  crappie. 
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water  Shrimp,  and  the  like,  but  soon  change  to  a  straight 
diet  of  fish.  They  will  feed  extensively  on  Gizzard  Shad 
if  that  species  is  present.  They  will  also  make  serious 
inroads  into  populations  of  young  Walleyes,  Yellow 
Perch,  White  Perch,  Bluegills,  and  Crappies.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  eat  only  an  occasional  Bullhead,  and 
appear  not  to  eat  Carp  at  all  even  when  the  Carp  are 
present  in  large  numbers. 

The  White  Bass  does  not  build  a  nest,  but  spawns 
free  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  just  like  its  cousin,  the 
Rock.  Also,  like  the  Rock,  it  seems  to  prefer  to  live  in 
large  bodies  of  water  and  move  up  into  tributary  streams 
to  spawn.  Running  water  seems  to  be  a  requirement  of 
suitable  spawning  habitat.  The  eggs  are  washed  along 
by  the  current  over  the  rocky  or  sandy  bottom  during 
the  incubation  and  hatching  period,  and  by  the  time  the 
little  fish  are  beginning  to  swim  they  are  back  in  their 
home  lake.  There  has  been  no  success  in  raising  these 
fish  in  hatcheries.  The  females  spawn,  but  the  eggs  do 
not  develop.  Possibly  the  lack  of  running  water  in  the 
ponds  permits  the  eggs  to  settle  and  smother  on  the 
muddy  pond  bottom. 

The  male  fish  become  sexually  mature  at  about  eight 
and  a  half  inches,  and  the  females  at  about  ten  and  a 
half  inches.  At  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Lake  Erie  fish, 
males  would  be  two  and  females  three  years  old  before 
they  reach  spawning  size.  In  southern  Kentucky,  how- 
ever, some  eighty  per  cent  of  the  males  and  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  females  spawn  at  the  end  of  their  first  year. 
In  North  Carolina  we  should  reasonably  expect  both 
males  and  females  to  reach  spawning  size  by  their  sec- 
ond year  at  the  latest. 

Spawning  takes  place  when  the  water  temperature 
goes  above  sixty  degrees  in  the  spring.  Each  female  can 
be  expected  to  lay  from  a  half-million  to  a  million  eggs, 
depending  on  her  size.  Adults  can  survive  considerable 
muddy  water,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
muddy  water  at  spawning  time  will  have  a  seriously 
adverse  effect  on  the  egg  hatch. 

Now  if  you  promise  not  to  tell  anybody,  Joe,  we'll 
give  you  a  few  hints  that  will  help  when  you  go  fishing. 
The  White  Bass  is  a  school  fish.  Unlike  the  Black  Bass, 
which  is  a  rather  solitary  individual,  these  fellows  gang 
up  in  schools  of  dozens,  cruise  around  the  lake  without 
regard  for  hiding  places,  and  prey  on  any  schools  of 
forage  fish  they  can  find.  Little  fish  jumping  out  of  the 
water  usually  indicates  a  school  of  White  Bass  under 
them  lunching  on  the  ones  which  failed  to  get  up  in  the 
air  at  the  right  moment.  It  pays  to  drop  a  plug  into  these 
schools  where  you  know  they  are  feeding.  Let  it  sink  a 
bit  and  then  make  it  come  to  life.  It  saves  a  lot  of  wear 
and  tear  on  your  casting  arm  to  "fish  the  rises",  and  it 
is  the  one  best  method  when  the  fish  are  feeding  near 
the  surface. 

In  the  hot  part  of  the  summer  they  will  stay  out  in  the 
lake  away  from  shore  during  the  day  and  get  down  into 
the  cooler  water  below  the  surface  layer.  That's  the 


time  to  troll  for  them.  Dunking  minnows  will  get  a  few, 
but  it's  slow  business  because  you  have  to  wait  for  a 
school  to  come  along.  By  trolling,  you  can  go  hunt  the 
school.  When  you  catch  one,  stay  right  there  and  work 
on  them  until  they  move  away  and  business  is  over  at 
that  spot.  The  boys  who  know  their  White  Bass  tell  me 
that  they  can  catch  half  a  dozen  by  trolling  to  every  one 
they  get  by  still  fishing. 

Here's  another  hint  to  paste  in  your  hat.  When  there 
is  a  stiff  wind  blowing  across  the  lake,  you  can  expect 
to  find  the  young  ones  in  the  calm  water  on  the  pro- 
tected side,  but  the  big  ones  you  are  after  will  be  over  in 
the  rough  water  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  lake. 

When  you  are  at  the  lake  without  a  boat  and  have  to 
fish  from  shore,  your  chances  are  not  so  good  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Along  about  twilight,  though,  whole 
schools  will  frequently  come  in  along  the  shore  to  feed, 
and  if  you  are  within  casting  distance  you  can  expect 
to  do  business. 

One  last  suggestion,  Joe.  For  these  fellows  use  your 
smaller  Bass  lures.  Plugs,  spinners,  and  spoons  are  all 
good,  but  remember  that  their  mouths  are  quite  a  bit 
smaller  than  the  maw  of  a  Black  Bass. 

And  now  here  is  where  we  need  your  help,  Joe.  The 
lakes  have  been  stocked  with  only  one  hundred  adults 
each.  They  shouid  spawn  in  May,  and  after  that  they 
are  fair  game.  There  is  no  closed  season  on  these  fish, 
but  how  about  getting  the  word  around  among  the  boys 
that  if  they  catch  one  before  June  first  it  should  be  put 
back  to  spawn?  Thanks,  Joe. 

Best  wishes, 
Harry  Cornell 


/ 1/ ligation,  

by  MRS.  A.  W.  BRINTNALL 

The  moonlight  spreads,  silver  white  tonight 
And  we  can  see,  plainly  silhouetted 
Birds  migrating  north  in  flight, 
Following  flyways  ages  old,  swiftly  sure 
No  wandering  in  their  assage 
They  fly  so  straight,  secure. 
Small  birds  and  large  ones 
Wing  through  the  star-filled  skies 
Luminous  as  daylight,  never  resting. 
We  below,  listen  for  their  muted  cries. 
Their  migrant  leader,  like  an  arrow  speeds  them  on. 
Flowing  northward  to  their  time-old  nesting  ground. 
Then  the  sky  is  suddenly  vacant.  They  are  gone. 
The  sky  hangs  heavy  now,  empty  alike  of  form  and 
sound. 

The  birds  have  once  more  in  migration  flown 

And  the  moon  and  stars,  silver  shine  in  the  sky  alone. 
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When  the  wires  are  touched  to  the  correct  name  and  picture, 
a  bell  rings  to  show  that  the  fish  has  been  identified  properly. 


The  wiring  of  a  wildlife  quiz  board  is  simple,  and  quiz  boards 
are  inexpensive  to  make.  These  wires  run  from  the  name  at 
bottom  of  board  to  corresponding  picture  on  face  of  board. 


Back-yard  Conservation 

WILDLIFE  QUIZ  BOARD 

by  Bill  Hamnett 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 

Many  schools  AND  clubs  throughout  the  state 
have  found  that  quiz  boards  are  interesting  and 
educational  for  their  groups  to  become  familiar  with  and 
then  better  understand  the  subject  at  hand.  A  quiz  board 
has  multiple  use  because  it  can  be  quickly  arranged  to 
fit  any  subject  on  a  moment's  notice.  The  beauty  about 
a  quiz  board  is  that  it  may  be  either  elaborate  or  relative- 
ly simple  in  design,  but  the  operating  principle  is  still 
the  same. 

In  brief,  a  quiz  board  is  simply  a  board  of  unnamed 
pictures.  The  names  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  board. 
At  each  picture  and  each  name  is  a  metal  screw.  With 
the  board  are  two  long  wires.  When  one  wire  is  touched 
to  the  screw  under  the  picture,  and  the  other  to  the 
correct  name,  a  buzzer  sounds  or  a  bulb  lights  up.  In 
school  any  youngster  from  the  fifth  grade  on  up  can  make 
one  for  his  room's  use.  Teacher,  why  not  let  them  do  it? 
It  will  help  you.  And  what  a  project  to  promote  initia- 
tive and  adaptiveness  for  one  of  the  students. 

Of  course  a  special  interest  is  in  wildlife — birds, 
animals,  fish  and  plants;  but  what  about  history,  geog- 
raphy, art,  English  and  science. 

Here  is  a  simple  explanation  of  how  to  make  a 
serviceable  quiz  board,  designed  for  twelve  pictures  or 
objects : 

Secure  a  masonite  board  34"  x  34"  or  slightly  smaller 
if  desirable.  This  will  give  a  space  of  about  7I/2"  x  6" 
for  each  of  the  twelve  individual  pictures  or  subjects. 


You  will  need  24,  one-half  inch  long  No.  6-32  machine 
screws  with  two  nuts  for  each  screw.  One  to  hold  the 
screw  to  the  board,  the  other  to  hold  the  wire  to  the 
screw.  In  three  rows,  eight  inches  apart  measuring  down 
from  the  top  of  the  board,  put  in  a  row  of  four  screws 
spaced  eight  inches  apart  after  the  first  screw  has  been 
set  five  inches  from  the  left  edge  of  the  board.  This  will 
get  the  twelve  screws  in  place  for  the  pictures  or  illus- 
trations to  be  used.  Up  five  inches  from  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  board  put  in  a  row  the  remaining  twelve 
screws  spaced  21/)"  apart,  beginning  two  inches  from  the 
left  edge  of  the  board.  Above  or  below  the  screws  in 
this  row  will  be  placed  the  name  of  one  of  the  pictures 
or  illustrations. 

On  the  back  side  of  the  board  connect  a  picture 
screw  with  a  name  or  identifying  screw  (bottom  row) 
with  a  small  insulated  copper  wire  and  fasten  firmly 
with  a  nut.  This  can  be  done  in  a  staggered  manner  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  below. 

The  buzzer  is  separate  and  apart  from  the  board. 
This  will  consist  of  a  dry  cell  battery,  a  simple  door 
buzzer  or  bell,  and  two  hand  terminals  (optional  if  the 
wire  ends  are  satisfactory  to  use) .  The  illustration  will 
show  how  this  part  of  the  quiz  board  is  assembled. 
Since  the  picture  is  wired  to  its  proper  name  and  then 
one  terminal  of  the  buzzer  is  placed  on  the  picture  screw 
head  and  the  other  terminal  (or  wire  end)  is  placed  on 
the  name  screw  head  which  identifies  the  picture,  a  cir- 
cuit is  closed  and  the  buzzer  will  buzz.  Only  when  the 
picture  and  name  are  right  will  there  be  a  buzz,  at  all 
other  times  the  circuit  will  not  be  closed,  therefore  no 
sound — a  wrong  answer. 

After  you  have  made  your  quiz  board  and  tried  it 
out  you  can  readily  see  how  serviceable  and  fascinating 
it  will  be.  Remember  the  old  saying  "One  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words." 
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equipment  is  maintained  and  operated  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Division,  which  also  handles  construction  and  repair 
of  hatchery  buildings  and  other  construction  work  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  contracted  for  at  consider- 
able additional  cost. 

Education 

Realizing  that  the  best  possible  program  of  wildlife 
conservation  cannot  succeed  without  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  people  it  is  intended  to  serve,  the  Wild- 
life Commission  has  devoted  considerable  thought  and 
planning  to  the  establishment  of  an  effective  educational 
program.  The  printing  and  distribution  of  hunting  and 
fishing  rules  is  one  means  of  informing  the  public  of 
wildlife  management  activities.  Formerly  serving  a  mere 
handful  of  about  6,000  people,  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  now  reaches  about  150,000 
readers  each  month  and  is  an  important  means  of  ex- 
plaining what  is  being  done  and  what  is  needed  to  be 
done  to  provide  more  outdoor  sport  for  Tar  Heels  of 
all  walks  of  life.  The  Commission  maintains  close  con- 
tact with  press  and  radio  people  to  further  disseminate 
wildlife  news  and  educational  material.  It  produces  and 
distributes  motion  pictures  to  teach  conservation.  Poster 
campaigns  admonish  sportsmen  to  conserve  human  life 
as  well  as  fish  and  game. 

Through  its  education  representatives  the  Commission 
works  closely  with  youth  groups  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
great  deal  of  effort  is  put  forth  to  get  wildlife  conserva- 
tion education  materials  in  the  hands  of  teachers  for 
school  use. 

In  addition  to  a  small  staff  of  full  time  conservation 
education  workers,  the  Commission  makes  available 
wildlife  protectors,  biologists,  and  technicians  to  preach 
the  conservation  gospel  to  groups  and  organizations  of 
all  types.  The  policy  of  explaining  the  functions  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  importance  of  the  program  it  has 
undertaken,  has  had  an  important  effect  on  obtaining 
active  cooperation  from  the  general  public.  Public  co- 
operation may  range  from  simple  observance  of  the 
hunting  and  fishing  rules  to  actual  participation  in  im- 
proving the  habitat  for  fish  and  game.  Continued  and 
increasing  public  cooperation  is  essential  to  the  sus- 
tained success  of  the  entire  program. 

Research 

Research  as  a  point  of  policy  has  already  entered  into 
this  discussion  time  and  again.  In  itself  research  is  of 
utmost  importance  in  formulating  and  carrying  on  a 
well  balanced  program.  Research  is  the  medium  which 
ascertains  that  the  license  buyer's  dollar  will  be  spent 
in  actual  improvement  of  hunting  and  reducing  the 
length  of  time  between  bites  for  the  fisherman — instead 
of  being  wasted  on  a  project  which  seems  practical  but 
which  may  later  prove  unsound  if  not  downright  waste- 
ful. There  still  are  numerous  problems  pertaining  to 
wildlife  that  are  unsolved.  We  need  to  know  which 
single  or  combination  of  factors  is  affecting  fishing  in 


the  coastal  plains.  These  and  many  other  questions  will 
some  day  be  answered  by  a  continued  policy  of  research. 

Finance  and  Personnel  Policy 

The  years  during  which  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission has  been  in  operation  have  seen  a  continual 
increase  in  receipts  from  the  sale  of  licenses  and  from 
other  sources.  Increased  revenue  has  made  possible  in- 
creased expenditures,  although  a  fairly  constant  balance 
is  maintained  from  year  to  year  to  cushion  against 
emergencies.  The  Commission  has  simplified  and  syste- 
matized its  accounting  and  budget  system  to  the  point 
where  it  is  possible  at  all  times  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  obligated  and  unobligated  funds  by  budget  subhead. 
Thus  each  license  dollar  may  be  accounted  for  at  any 
time  an  accounting  is  requested. 

With  annual  revenues  passing  the  one  million  mark, 
the  Commission  has  required  all  license  dealers  to  pro- 
vide bond  at  their  own  expense  as  a  precaution  against 
inadvertent  loss  of  revenue. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Personnel  Department 
and  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Commission  has  worked  out 
a  standard  job  classification  system  which  places  salaries 
on  a  systematic  basis  and  places  a  minimum  standard  of 
qualifications  on  all  employee  positions. 

The  total  number  of  full  time  employees  has  increased 
from  164  in  1947  to  about  230  at  present.  This  increase 
in  employment  reflects  the  expanded  operations  of  the 
Commission  enabled  by  increased  revenue  and  necessi- 
tated by  an  ever-increasing  demand  on  the  supply  of  fish 
and  game.  Additional  wildlife  protection  personnel 
account  for  part  of  the  increase.  The  hiring  of  highly 
trained  and  qualified  management  experts  in  the  fish 
and  game  divisions  account  for  more.  In  general  the 
Commission's  policy  of  employment  revolves  around 
securing  personnel  of  the  highest  possible  qualifications 
and  paying  salaries  commensurate  with  equivalent  posi- 
tions in  other  departments  and  agencies.  Wherever  and 
whenever  possible  promotions  to  higher  responsibility 
are  made  from  within  the  organization. 

The  following  table  gives  a  picture  of  the  growth  in 
revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  four  years  this  Com- 
mission has  been  in  existence: 


Fiscal  year  1946-47 
Fiscal  year  1947-48 
Fiscal  year  1948-49 
Fiscal  year  1949-50 
Fiscal  year  1950-51 


Receipts  Expenditures 

;    628,812.00  $  711,022.00 

855,946.00  814,346.00 

1,106,576.00  900,040.00 

1,186,247.00  1,135,774.00 

1,307,772.00  1,221,764.00 

This  article  has  been  rather  an  expository  account  of 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission's  policy  and  operation.  Perhaps  the  best 
measure  of  this  improvement  is  the  rapidly  growing 
public  interest  in  the  job  of  wildlife  conservation.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  four  years.  Much 
more  must  be  done  in  the  years  to  come.  Continued 
cooperation  of  sportsmen  and  others  will  make  even 
more  fruitful  the  motto  of  your  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission:  "More  Sport  for  More  People — Equal 
Opportunity  for  all." 
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WHITE  BASS 

New  Game  Fish  Stocked  in  North  Carolina  Reservoirs 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  be  on 
the  way  to  a  solution  of  one  of  its  tougher  fish 
management  problems.  The  Piedmont  and  Mountain 
sections  of  the  state  are  interlaced  with  power  reservoirs. 
These  reservoirs  create  an  important  amount  of  potential 
fishing  areas,  but  fluctuating  water  levels  make  life 
difficult  for  native  game  fish  species.  Both  black  bass 
and  bream  spawn  in  definite  nests  formed  of  saucer-like 
depressions  in  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  water.  Where 
these  fish  spawn  in  a  power  reservoir  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  water  goes  down  and  leaves  the  nest  and 
eggs  high  and  dry. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  may  lie  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  species  of  fish — white  bass.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  made  a  deal 
with  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Department  to  get 
some  adult  white  bass.  The  fish  were  picked  up  by  Tar 
Heel  hatchery  trucks  and  stocked  in  two  reservoirs,  Lake 
Tillery  near  Morrow  Mountain  State  Park,  and  Moun- 
tain Island  Lake  near  Highway  16  bridge. 

The  fish  made  the  long  trip  from  Tennessee  in  fine 
condition,  and  were  stocked  100  per  lake  immediately 
after  their  arrival.  By  late  summer  it  will  be  possible  to 
tell  whether  the  initial  stocking  spawns  this  spring,  and 
a  year  or  two  will  decide  whether  Tar  Heel  anglers 
will  have  a  new  and  scrappy  fish  to  tie  on  their  stringers. 

White  bass  are  native  to  the  Mississippi  watershed. 
They  closely  resemble  the  striped  bass  or  rorkfish.  They 
grow  fast,  reaching  three  pounds  in  three  or  four  years 
under  ideal  conditions.  Anglers  who  know  them  say 
that  pound  for  pound  they  will  outfight  any  o:her  fresh 
water  game  fish.  The  flesh  is  white  and  flaky,  and  of 
delicious  flavor.  The  fish  travel  in  schools,  and  once  an 
angler  has  located  a  feeding  school  he  is  in  for  some 
lively  action. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  white  bass  where 
it  pertains  to  North  Carolina's  reservoirs  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  what  might  be  called  a  free  spawner.  Instead  of 
bedding  in  nests  in  shallow  water,  white  bass  strew 
their  eggs  at  random  through  the  water  of  a  lake.  Thus 
rising  or  lowering  water  cannot  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  spawning.  The  fish  are  prolific.  An  adult  female 
will  produce  as  many  as  500,000  eggs.  Mortality  is 
high,  but  where  white  bass  have  become  established  they 
are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  preda- 
tory species. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  appealed  to  the  sport- 
ing instincts  of  fishermen  who  frequent  the  waters  on 


Photo  Courtesy  Charlotte  Observer 


Above  is  part  of  a  shipment  of  white  bass  from  Cherokee  Res- 
ervoir in  Tennessee.  These  fish  spawn  without  regard  to  water 
level  and  are  thus  well  adapted  to  fluetuating  water  levels  in 
reservoirs.  They  are  scrappy  sport  fish. 

Mountain  Island  Lake  and  Lake  Tillery.  During  the 
next  few  months  there  is  a  likelihood  that  some  of  the 
stocked  white  bass  might  be  caught.  Prior  to  June  first, 
these  fish  should  be  turned  carefully  and  immediately 
to  the  water.  Once  they  have  had  a  chance  to  spawn 
there  will  be  plenty  of  young  fish  for  future  use  and  the 
adults  may  be  taken  after  the  spawning  season  is  over. 

For  more  information  on  the  habits  of  white  bass, 
and  how  to  fish  for  them,  read  Harry  Cornell's  letter  to 
"Dear  Joe"  on  page  16. 


North  Carolina 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  DAY 

March  21,  1952 

DO  YOUR  PART! 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  urges  individuals, 
school  groups,  and  sportsmen's  clubs  to  plan  a  con- 
servation activity  for  Wildlife  Management  Day, 
March  21. 

It  is  a  fitting  time  to  demonstrate  publicly  the  many- 
values  wildlife  gives  to  make  North  Carolina  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 
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Conducted  By 
WIN  DONAT 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 
FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


From  time  to  time  many  suggestions  have  ap- 
peared in  this  column.  Whenever  they  appeared 
there  were  three  elements  behind  them:  timeliness, 
practicality,  and  usefulness.  Whether  or  not  they  have 
been  used,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing;  in  fact,  we 
don't  know  that  they  have  been  read.  However,  since 
this  is  early  March,  here  is  another  suggestion  pertinent 
to  the  occurrence  of  Arbor  Day,  Wildlife  Management 
Day,  and  National  Wildlife  Week  during  the  month. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  a  desire  to  work  with 
youth  groups  would  derive  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion from  the  promotion  of  bird  nesting  box  and  small 
mammal  den  contests  in  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs, 
school  classes  or  any  other  similar  group.  How?  Just 
announce  that  a  ten  dollar  prize  will  be  divided  five, 
three  and  two  for  the  best  entry  and  see  how  many 
takers  you  get!  Let  the  group  conduct  the  research  as 
to  the  standards  or  plans  they  will  work  to  and  then 
arrange  for  the  closing  date  and  judges.  They'll  do  the 
rest. 

Arbor  Day,  as  the  name  implies,  is  dedicated  to  the 
general  subject  of  trees  and  the  slogan  "Plant  A  Tree" 
easily  could  be  observed  by  everyone.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  tree  is  of  the  fruit,  nut,  flower  or 
shade,  or  timber  variety — what  is  important  is  that  the 
tree  be  planted.  If  a  group  of  youngsters  could  be  in- 
duced to  plant  their  trees  on  school  or  church  grounds, 
or  around  their  homes,  the  value  of  the  day  and  its 
meaning  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  Small  acts  such  as 
planting  one  tree  may  not  seem  of  great  consequence, 
yet  the  impression  left  in  a  young  mind  may  be  a  tap- 
root of  conservation  consciousness  that  will  grow  with 
the  years. 


May  and  June  are  the  months  for  outings,  field  days 
and  similar  club  activities.  If  they  are  going  to  be  the 
success  we  hope  they  will  be,  good  plans  should  be 
under  way  now.  Success  is  more  a  matter  of  planning 
than  luck. 

W.  D. 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper  of  Henderson,  N.  C. : 

"About  that  picture  of  a  nesting  dove  on  page  nineteen 
of  the  January  issue.  That  is  either  a  posed  photo,  or  the 
dove  stole  the  nest  from  a  thrush  or  robin.  Dove's  nests  are 
usually  a  few  sticks  carelessly  thrown  together — sometimes 
the  eggs  are  visible  through  the  nest  from  the  bottom  side. 

"Ain't  you  kidding  us  old-timers?" 

Jack  Dermid,  managing  editor  and  photographer  for 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  answers  as 
follows: 

"I  read  your  letter  about  my  dove  photo  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  issue  of  WILDLIFE  with  a  great 
deal  of  amusement.  No,  I'm  not  trying  to  kid  you  old- 
timers  !  The  photo  is  of  a  wild  male  dove,  and  was  taken 
with  the  camera  mounted  beside  the  nest  so  that  it 
could  be  fired  by  remote  control.  I  was  hidden  about 
fifty  feet  away.  It  does  look  like  a  'posed'  picture,  but  I 
feel  I  was  lucky  to  have  the  bird  pose  so  well. 

"You  are  right.  In  most  cases  a  dove's  nest  is  nothing 
more  than  a  thin  platform  of  sticks.  This  dove's  nest  was 
an  old  robin's  nest  that  the  doves  took  over  after  the 
robins  had  raised  their  family.  Doves  frequently  re-use 
old  nests." 

From  Mr.  C.  E.  North,  Sr.,  of  East  Bend,  N.  C. : 

"I  am  enclosing  $1.00  to  renew  my  WILDLIFE  for  the 
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next  two  years.  I  enjoy  reading  the  stories  and  items  about 
game  animals  and  birds.  I  am  fond  of  wing  shooting. 

"I  am  a  'dirt  dobber'  farmer  of  Yadkin  county.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  there  is  a  way  in  which  we  farmers  can  stop 
hunters  who  load  up  their  dogs  and  guns  in  their  cars  and 
drive  the  country  roads,  park,  hunt  out  nearby  fields  and 
load  up  and  go  to  the  next  field.  Such  hunters  can  cover  a 
big  part  of  the  county  in  a  day,  and  do  it  day  after  day. 

"I  know  where  there  was  a  covey  of  birds  that  the  same 
party  of  four  used  cars,  hunted  them  six  times  in  two  days 
and  the  landlord  asked  them  to  please  give  them  time  to 
feed  or  they  would  starve  to  death.  Ninety  per  cent  of  such 
hunters  don't  own  a  foot  of  land.  What  can  we  do?  If  we 
could  get  some  help  to  stop  auto  hunting  we  farmers  could 
have  more  game  for  sportsmen." 

An  adequate  comment  to  the  problem  involved  in 
this  letter  would  require  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
book.  The  problem  is  one  of  relationship  between  those 
who  hunt  and  those  who  produce  the  game.  Since  we 
must  work  with  both  groups,  let's  state  some  aspects  of 
the  conditions  which  prompt  letters  such  as  the  above. 
The  farmers  own  the  land  which  produces  cover  and 
food  to  support  a  certain  amount  of  game.  Whether  or 
not  they  did  anything  to  increase  the  game  population 
in  past  years,  most  landowners  permitted  open  hunt- 
ing without  restrictions  of  any  sort.  This  practice  tended 
to  keep  the  population  level  at  a  fairly  constant  point, 
provided  that  an  adequate  breeding  stock  survived  to 
produce  that  population  each  year  despite  increasing 
bunting  pressure. 

Today  more  and  more  landowners  are  actively  in- 
terested in  doing  something  to  increase  the  game  on 
their  land  by  cooperating  with  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's program  of  habitat  restoration.  When  a  man  puts 
time,  effort  and,  in  many  cases,  money  in  the  production 
of  game,  the  value  of  the  game  produced  increases  in 
his  opinion.  It  is  only  natural  for  him  to  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  crop  is  properly  harvested.  As  a  result,  he  im- 
poses restrictions  on  those  who  do  the  hunting.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  do  not  own  game-producing  land 
furnish  much  of  the  funds  necessary  to  provide  the  type 
of  restoration  program  we  have  as  well  as  many  other 
types  of  support. 

Legally,  both  farmer  and  urbanite  are  protected  by 
well  established  rights  to  the  sanctity  of  their  property 
and  almost  paradoxically,  by  a  mutual  ownership  of  the 
game!  It  is  here  that  we  find  a  hint  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  When  the  farmer  demands  and  gets  the 
respect  that  he  merits  and  when  the  city  dweller  rec- 
ognizes the  basic  rights  of  the  landowner  and,  finally, 
when  both  realize  that  we  cannot  have  good  hunting  to 
continue  without  the  cooperative  interest,  support,  and 
contributions  of  all  concerned,  then  and  only  then  can 
our  conservation  or  wise  use  goals  be  accomplished. 

From  Staff  Sergeant  Charles  E.  Stanley,  Camp  Chitase, 
Japan : 

"I  received  a  chart  from  you  people  listing  the  various 
game  fish  of  North  Carolina.  I  am  taking  this  time  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  it.  Thanks  a  million.  Not  only 


do  I  have  words  to  prove  my  point  about  the  Tar  Heel  State, 
now  I  have  pictures,  which  even  speak  louder. 

"I  spent  seven  months  in  Korea  and  had  very  little  time 
to  fish.  One  of  the  few  times  I  did  fish,  I  caught  perch 
similar  to  our  robin.  The  division  has  just  arrived  in  Japan 
and  now  we  are  stationed  on  Hokkaido,  the  northernmost 
tip  of  Japan.  From  the  information  I  have  picked  up,  the 
streams  here  are  filled  with  huge  trout.  In  the  hunting  line 
we  have  bear,  deer,  and  pheasants. 

"Thanks  again  for  the  chart." 

We  can't  do  more  than  say  "Thanks  for  the  letter, 
Sarge."  We  sincerely  send  our  best  wishes  to  all  our 
folks  in  service  and  tell  them  that  we  are  trying  our  best 
to  do  a  good  job  of  improving  their  hunting  and  fishing 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  all  be  back  soon  to  enjoy  it. 
We  welcome  your  letters. 

POINTERS  AND  SETTERS   • 

from  page  10 

public  spectacles  that  catch  the  eye  of  folks  in  a  com- 
munity and  become  extremely  popular  events  when 
properly  conducted.  For  the  participants,  it  is  particularly 
true  that  conservation  of  our  wildlife  wins  a  new  sup- 
porter whenever  a  new  field  trial  enthusiast  is  born. 
Many  people  today  spend  the  time  and  money  follow- 
ing trials  that  formerly  was  spent  on  meat-getting  expe- 
ditions. 

Training 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  personal  man-dog  relation- 
ship reaches  its  peak  when  the  owner  spends  the  time 
necessary  to  lay  the  ground  work  of  the  puppy's  train- 
ing. It  must  be  realized  that  much  of  a  bird  dog's  train- 
ing consists  of  molding  the  dog  to  the  hunting  require- 
ments of  the  man.  Likewise,  the  instinct  to  hunt  is 
inherent  and  quite  often  needs  only  work  to  develop  it. 
If  undesirable  traits  appear  in  the  dog's  method  of 
hunting,  their  correction  may  quite  often  be  found  in 
books  on  dog  training  or  in  conversation  with  others 
who  have  solved  similar  problems.  When  persistent  and 
serious  traits  develop  the  services  of  a  professional 
trainer  should  be  called  upon.  By  this  statement  we  do 
not  wish  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  professional  in 
all  phases  of  dog  training.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  for 
those  whose  financial  means  exceed  their  inclination  or 
time  available,  the  professional  should  be  engaged 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  a  potentially  good 
dog  that  is  poorly  trained  or  relatively  untrained. 

The  basic  value  of  training  applies  to  all  breeds  of 
sporting  dogs.  If  a  good  puppy  is  allowed  to  "just  grow" 
like  Topsy,  the  result  is  usually  as  obnoxious  as  a  spoiled 
child  who  never  has  known  the  meaning  of  duty,  re- 
sponsibility or  discipline. 

It  matters  not  the  game  you  hunt,  the  country  you 
hunt,  or  the  way  you  hunt,  there  is  always  a  dog  to  fit 
your  needs.  Setter  or  pointer:  You  choose.  Whatever 
your  choice  may  be — the  trim,  eager  businesslike  pointer 
or  the  devoted,  expressive  setter — you  can  ask  no  finer 
companion  in  bird  cover. 
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Circle  Tuesday,  April  15,  on  your  calendar — NOW, 
lest  you  forget.  But  you  will  remember  opening  day! 
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trout  or  the  tonic  of  singing  waters  and  a  mountain 
spring 
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Win  Donat  used  the  scratch  board  medium  to  portray  the 
handsome,  big-eyed  flying  squirrel,  which  occurs  throughout 
North  Carolina's  woodlands.  Note  the  furred  membrane  folded 
alongside  its  body.  When  stretched  outward  between  the  limbs, 
the  membranes  enable  the  squirrel  to  make  graceful  glides 
from  tree  to  tree.  It  does  not  possess  the  true  power  of  flight. 
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The  Sussex  spaniel  is  distinguished  from  other  spaniels  by  its  rich  golden  chestnut  coat,  short  legs,  heavy  build,  and  by  its  habit 
of  giving  tongue  while  trailing.  The  breed  is  relatively  unknown  in  America. 


THE  SPANIELS 


by  Win  Donat 

Plmtos  by  Jack  Dermid 


•  Fourth  in  a  Series  on 
Popular  Sporting  Dogs 


"The  generic  name  in  this  country  is  Hispanioli  as 
though  the  whole  breed  came  from  Spain  .  .  ."  The 
author  of  this  quotation  was  Dr.  Johannes  Caius,  whose 
book  on  English  dogs  was  written  about  1570.  His 
description  of  the  various  spaniel  types  and  their  uses 
fits  these  lovable  rascals  as  we  know  them  today. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  history  of  Man's  dogs 
parallels  the  history  of  Man  himself  and  the  same  dust 
of  antiquity  covers  the  early  beginnings  of  both.  Prob- 
ably somewhere  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  a  type  of  dog  was  developed  that,  because 
of  his  usable  instincts  and  adaptable  disposition,  made 
him  a  desirable  addition  to  the  society  of  the  times. 
Just  as  probably  this  same  type  of  dog  found  his  way 
in  the  ships  of  the  Phoenician  traders  to  the  coasts  of 
Spain  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ!  At  any  rate, 
contemporary  paintings  of  the  court  of  Queen  Isabella 
show  the  royal  personages  surrounded  by  little  dogs 
which  any  youngster  of  today  could  identify  as  spaniels. 
Whether  the  far  eastern  dogs  were  the  spaniels  of 
Isabella's  time  and  today,  we  cannot  tell.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  like  many  of  our  sporting  dogs,  the  little 


fellow  having  the  delicious  nightmare  over  there  on 
the  rug  comes  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  He  and 
millions  like  him  have  wiggled  their  way  into  the 
hearts,  homes  and  lives  of  pauper  and  king  without  dis- 
crimination. The  small  boy  who  grows  up  with  a  spaniel 
has  a  lease  on  a  corner  of  Heaven. 

What  qualities  are  associated  with  the  breed  thaL" 
give  it  such  a  universal  appeal  ?  First  of  all,  few  ancient 
dogs  were  bred  to  be  pets  or  lap  dogs;  they  usually 
had  a  definite  job  to  do.  The  spaniels'  jobs  had  been 
primarily  in  the  field  finding  and  retrieving  game.  Early 
classifications  divided  hunting  dogs  into  two  types — 
those  that  hunt  animals  and  those  that  hunt  birds. 
Spaniels  are  bird  hunters. 

Dogs  that  hunted  birds  were  of  at  least  two  distinct 
breeds — spaniels  and  pointers.  Has  there  been  any  cross- 
ing between  the  two?  Both  were  used  in  Early  Spain 
and  the  chances  are  that  their  bloodlines  have  been 
crossed  in  experimental  breeding  practices.  Bird  hunting 
in  early  times  was  accomplished  by  means  of  falcons, 
nets,  or  with  the  flintlock  firearms.  Netting  seems  to 
have  been  the  popular  sport.  When  falcons  were  used, 
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spaniels  were  used  to  locate  or  start  the  bird,  the  hawk 
to  kill  and  the  dog  to  retrieve.  Somehow  this  method 
of  hunting  has  a  sporting  appeal  which  is  strong,  al- 
though the  time  and  skill  required  to  train  the  hawks 
and  dogs  for  such  hunting  today  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  "meat  getting"  efficiency  followed  by  some. 

When  used  in  connection  with  netting  birds,  the  dog 
located  the  game  and  held  the  point  until  the  net  was 
spread,  and  then  on  signal  advanced  to  flush  the  bird 
or  birds  which  flew  into  the  net.  Variations  of  this  form 
of  bird  hunting  persisted  in  this  country  until  quite 
recently,  except  that  after  the  birds  were  located,  they 
were  driven  to  the  net  by  men  on  mules  or  horses. 

Finally,  when  wing  shooting  became  more  popular 
in  Europe,  spaniels  and  other  bird  dogs  found  the  game, 
crouched  or  sat  until  after  the  shot,  then  retrieved. 
With  the  shooting  being  done  with  muzzle  loading 
weapons  requiring  minutes  to  reload,  there  was  no  great 
haste  and  the  dogs  were  not  required  to  be  as  fast  as 
we  like  them  today.  In  fact,  all  sport  in  those  days  was 
practiced  for  the  flavor  of  the  sport  alone.  Hounds  on 
the  trail  produced  music,  dogs  in  the  field  and  scenes 
of  the  chase  inspired  poets  and  artists.  Hunting  was 
an  art  to  be  studied  and  practiced,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  meat,  as  it  was  for  the  develop- 
ment of  character. 

The  one  significant  point  of  our  discussion  of  spaniels 
in  general  is  that  they  have  come  to  us  through  a  long 
history  replete  with  hunting  experience  and  sporting 
association.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  effect 
our  present  tendency  to  breed  this  grand  dog  for  pet 
and  show  purposes  will  have  on  his  hunting  instincts. 

By  nature  the  little  dogs  are  bright,  alert,  inquisitive, 
and  animated.  Who  can  deny  the  appeal  of  the  moist, 
sad  eyes  of  the  scamp  who  has  just  pulled  off  a  table 
scarf  on  which  had  resposed  the  hob-nail  glass  lamp 
that  once  belonged  to  the  wife's  thrice  great  aunt?  The 
busy  play  of  the  family  pet  gives  the  appearance  that 
he  is  playing  soccer  with  his  ears  as  he  runs.  The 
spaniel's  perpetual  question  seems  to  be,  "What  can 
we  do  next,  pal?" 

The  purpose  of  the  balance  of  this  article  will  be 
devoted  to  brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more 
popular  types  of  today,  their  qualities  and  uses,  in  order 
that  a  clearer  understanding  may  be  had  of  their  worth 
as  hunting  dogs. 

Cockers 

One  thing  more  than  any  other  has  been  an  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  cocker  as  a  hunting  dog  in  America, 
and  that  is  his  pulchritude.  His  beauty,  plus  his  person- 
ality and  intelligence,  has  won  him  such  widespread 
acceptance  as  a  show  dog  and  pet  that  it  has  been  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  a  few  hunting  strains  have 
been  perpetuated. 

Of  the  English  and  American  cockers,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  American  is  the  more  beautiful. 
Colors  may  vary  from  solid  black,  red,  orange,  liver,  or 
blond  to  combinations  of  these  with  white  or  other 
colors. 


The  name  "cocker"  comes  from  the  early  use  of  the 
dog  to  find  woodcock  in  the  heavy  bog  thickets  of 
England.  Both  cockers  and  springers  hunt  and  handle 
their  game  in  much  the  same  manner.  They  search  the 
cover  actively  and  busily,  yet  close  enough  to  the  hunter 
to  be  visible  at  all  times.  During  routine  searching,  the 
nub  of  a  tail  is  very  agitated,  but  when  the  scent  gets 
warm  the  whole  dog  wags!  What  was  previously  a 
merry  enthusiasm  for  his  work  becomes  a  frenzy  until 
the  quarry  is  flushed. 

Because  of  the  preponderance  of  bench  show  dogs, 
anyone  desiring  to  buy  a  puppy  with  the  idea  of  making 
a  hunter  of  him  should  first  question  the  pup's  pedigree. 
If  he  comes  from  field  trial  champion  stock,  that  is  in 
his  favor.  Next,  if  possible,  take  the  more  likely  pros- 
pects for  a  walk.  Observe  how  the  puppies  use  their 
noses  while  investigating  clumps  of  grass  or  the  strange 
scents  that  some  to  them.  If  they  hold  their  heads  high, 
the  chances  are  that  they  will  use  the  nose  to  follow 
body  scent  which  is  to  be  desired.  Other  incipient  quali- 
ties, such  as  the  love  of  water,  disregard  for  briars, 
retrieving  instinct,  ease  of  training,  initiative  and  soft- 
ness of  mouth,  may  be  detected  to  a  degree  by  spending 
some  time  with  a  group  of  puppies.  It  is  well  to  avoid 
puppies  of  intensely  nervous  or  high-strung  parents. 
Little  field  experience  or  man-shyness  in  the  parents 
is  undesirable.  These  last  two  traits  have  been  appearing 
in  more  and  more  of  our  cockers  and  conscientious 
breeders  are  trying  their  best  to  eliminate  them. 

One  of  the  best  possible  uses  of  the  cocker  is  retriev- 
ing doves.  First,  because  the  dove  body  scent  is  not  as 
objectionable  to  these  dogs  as  to  others.  Next,  the  usual 

The  springer,  one  of  the  larger  spaniels,  is  the  most  popular 
hunting  spaniel  in  Ameriea.  Its  eoat  is  usually  black,  liver,  or 
tan  with  white.  Pictured  below  is  Mac  of  Senlac,  owned  bv 
Roland  McClamroch  of  Chapel  Hill. 
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Brittany  spaniels  are  becoming  widely  accepted  as  hunting  dogs 
in  North  Carolina.  Resembling  miniature  setters,  they  are  the 
only  pointing  spaniels.  Brittanys  are  gentle,  smart,  and  first 
class  bird  dogs. 


cover  in  the  areas  where  doves  are  hunted  is  of  the 
type  that  is  more  easily  negotiated  by  these  small  ener- 
getic dogs.  As  an  aid  to  any  sincere  conservationist,  the 
cocker  or  any  retrieving  dog  is  invaluable. 

Sussex  Spaniel 

Developed  in  Sussex  county,  England,  the  Sussex  spaniel 
is  distinguished  by  his  rich  golden  chestnut  coat,  shorter 
legged,  heavier  build  and  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only 
one  of  the  spaniel  breeds  that  regularly  gives  tongue 
while  trailing!  This  dog  is  relatively  unknown  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  breed  is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old  and 
has  been  found  very  useful  for  hunting  in  extremely 
tight  cover.  His  short  legs  slow  him  down,  but  we  re- 
peat, as  the  art  of  hunting  becomes  more  of  a  recreation 
and  less  of  a  race,  there  is  less  need  of  great  speed.  The 
Sussex  has  a  reputation  for  great  determination  and 
thoroughness  which,  when  coupled  with  his  general 
spaniel  appeal,  should  place  him  in  line  for  more  con- 
sideration and  trial  by  our  sportsmen.  Here  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  own  a  spaniel  for  a  family  pet  as  well 
as  a  tonguing  trail  dog. 


Clumbers  and  Springers 

Because  their  field  work  is  so  similar,  the  Clumbers  and 
Springers  are  combined  in  this  sketch.  These  are  the 
larger  spaniel  breeds  and  are  used  for  finding  game 
birds  and  flushing  or  "springing"  them  to  give  the 
hunter  a  shot. 

Clumbers  are  usually  red  or  orange  and  white  with 
little  if  any  color  on  the  body.  They  possess  chunky 
bodies,  massive  heads  and  short  legs.  The  breed  is  well 
over  two  hundred  years  old  and  it  is  thought  that  its 
early  development  included  crosses  with  the  Basset 
hound  and  possibly  the  Alpine  spaniels.  The  first  of 
the  type  are  supposed  to  have  come  to  England  from 
France  about  1760.  One  physical  characteristic  of  the 
Clumber  is  the  haw,  or  droop  of  the  lower  eyelid  which 
shows  the  red  inner  lining.  While  the  Clumber  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  slow,  thorough  and  capable 
worker,  he  is  also  possessed  of  a  great  single  track  af- 
fection for  his  master  and  is  indifferent  to  all  others. 
He  is  an  easy  dog  to  train  and  retains  what  he  has 
learned. 

The  Springer,  as  we  know  him,  stands  on  much  longer 
legs  than  all  other  spaniel  with  the  exception  of  the 
water  spaniel.  Black,  liver,  tan  with  white  are  the  ac- 
cepted colors,  and  red  or  orange  and  white  are  consider- 
ed undesirable. 

Springers  probably  are  the  most  popular  spaniels  used 
in  hunting  today  because  they  are  particularly  skillful 
in  handling  the  ringneck  pheasant  which  is  such  a 
favorite  game  bird  in  our  northern  states.  Their  work- 
ing range  is  never  beyond  the  effective  range  of  the  gun 
and  the  quartering  dog  will  contain  the  running  bird 
within  this  range  until  the  flush.  Springers  are  fine  re- 
trievers, well  equipped  for  rough  going  in  briars,  marsh 
or  water.  The  retrieving  instinct  may  be  developed  in 
most  spaniels,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
single  coat  and  relatively  small  size  places  them  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  duck  blind  when  the  water  is  rough 
and  freezing.  I  have  always  felt  that  severe  weather  plus 
a  belligerent  crippled  goose  might  be  too  great  a  task 
for  these  small  dogs  however  game  they  may  be. 

Rating  high  in  the  list  of  popular  breeds,  almost 
4,000  Springers  are  registered  each  year.  Numerous  field 
trials  are  held  for  these  dogs  and  the  English  Springer 
Spaniel  Field  Trial  Association  is  approved  by  the 
American  Kennel  Club. 

Brittanys 

The  Brittany  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent 
sporting  dog  novelties  to  be  introduced  to  the  American 
scene.  His  appearance  is  that  of  a  miniature  setter,  he 
is  active  and  has  the  lively  agitation  of  the  spaniel,  yet 
he  points  birds,  and  he  is  born  without  a  tail  or  at  best 
a  short,  fleshy  appendage!  The  coat,  usually  red  or 
orange  and  white,  is  well  feathered  on  the  legs  and  ears 
and  is  of  a  very  silky  texture. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Brittanys  have  been  in  America 
less  than  twenty  years  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
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ancestors  of  these  fine  little  dogs  came  to  the  coasts  of 
France  from  Ireland  about  1500  years  ago!  Many 
writers  feel  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Irish  in- 
vasion of  France  (Gaul)  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  may 
have  introduced  the  red  or  orange  bird  dogs  to  the 
country  and  that  the  adoption  and  fusion  of  this  blood 
with  the  native  hunting  dogs  led  to  the  birth  of  the 
first  tailless  Brittany  over  100  years  ago,  which  was  the 
prototype  of  the  modern  dog. 

The  breed  was  further  crystallized  through  the  efforts 
of  a  French  sportsman  named  Arthur  Enaud  who  used 
Italian  and  French  pointers  as  outcrosses  to  fix  the  color 
and  scenting  ability. 

Brittanys  are  ground  coverers.  Whether  they  hunt 
close  or  range  far  depends  on  your  requirements  and 
training.  They  make  excellent  grouse  and  quail  dogs 
and  could  be  used  (as  well  as  Springers)  on  wild  turkey 
and  woodcock.  They  seem  to  be  tireless  in  their  busy 
search  for  grouse  regardless  of  how  steep  or  rocky  the 
terrain  or  how  dense  the  laurel  thickets.  Field  trial 
reports  of  the  American  Field  Trial  Association  show 
more  and  more  Brittanys  being  placed  in  competition 
with  setters  and  pointers,  particularly  in  the  shooting 
dog  class. 

As  a  dog,  the  Brittany  usually  has  the  typical  spaniel 
appeal.  He  is  well  disposed,  intelligent,  gentle,  person- 
able, and  dependable.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
use  harsh  treatment  when  correcting  him.  He  will  take 
correction,  but  the  dog  should  thoroughly  understand 
why  he  is  being  corrected.  Many  a  fine  dog  is  spoiled 
by  heavy  handed  punishment.  Brittanys  are  excellent 
retrievers  and  their  strong  sense  of  loyalty  and  affection 
qualifies  them  as  watch  dogs.  Their  present  rate  of  ac- 
ceptance by  American  sportsmen  indicates  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  become  one  of  our 
most  popular  shooting  dogs. 

Other  Spaniels 

The  Spanielgentle  would  be  a  hard  name  to  decipher 
unless  one  knew  that  in  ancient  days  these  tiny  dogs, 
usually  less  than  fifteen  pounds,  were  held  on  laps  and 
against  the  bodies  of  those  suffering  from  ailments  in 
the  belief  that  the  warm  body  of  the  dog  had  the 
capacity  to  absorb  whatever  was  causing  the  human 
distress! 

The  Field  Spaniel,  never  popular  in  America,  was 
once  the  name  given  to  land  hunting  spaniels  generally. 
The  breed  was  developed  by  crosses  with  the  Welsh 
Cocker  and  the  Sussex  spaniel.  The  dogs  are  credited 
with  speed  and  endurance  in  the  field,  as  well  as  a  high 
order  of  intelligence.  The  breed  is  now  well  established 
as  to  type  and  is  recognized  by  the  American  Kennel 
Club. 

Of  the  two  water  spaniels,  the  American  gives  more 
of  the  spaniel  appearance  than  the  Irish.  The  latter, 
because  of  the  long  tufts  of  wavy  hair  covering  the 
body,  is  more  suggestive  of  the  poodle.  The  tail  of  both 
these  dogs  is  long  for  spaniels  and  in  the  Irish,  is  free 
of  long  hairs  and  is  more  like  a  pointer's  tail.  In  addi- 


tion, the  Irishman  has  a  characteristic  topknot  on  his 
head  consisting  of  long  tufts  that  fall  from  the  crown 
over  the  similiarly  haired  ears  and  eyes.  His  curious 
appearance  is  that  of  a  fuzzy  African  bush  savage  or 
the  animated  floor  mop.  The  American  Water  Spaniel 
is  one  of  the  four  breeds  of  dogs  originated  in  this 
country  and  with  the  Irishman,  they  have  been  in  high 
favor  as  waterfowl  retrievers  for  many  years.  Their 
heavy  coats  seem  impervious  to  water  and  their  naturally 
webbed  feet,  intelligence  and  desire  to  serve  have  made 
them  popular  gunning  companions.  With  all  their 
hardiness,  these  spaniels  are  easily  trained  and  easily 
ruined  by  rough  handling. 

No  effort  has  been  made  in  this  article  to  give  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  all  these  grand  dogs.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  point  out  the  popular  breeds  and 
their  uses.  We  are  more  concerned  that  the  casual  reader 
be  better  informed  on  the  potential  uses  of  spaniels, 
because  their  long  history  and  development  shows  them 
to  be  at  their  best  when  they  are  at  least  trained  in  one 
of  the  fields  to  which  they  are  inclined  by  nature. 
Spaniels  are  nice  people. 


Everybody  likes  a  cocker  spaniel!  They  have  won  widespread 
acceptance  as  show  dogs  and  pets,  but  in  hunting,  one  of  their 
best  possible  uses  is  in  retrieving  doves. 
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Back-yard  Conservation 

BIRD  NESTS 

by  Bill  Hamnett 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 

Backyard  Conservation  has  been  designed  to  give 
people  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
the  out-of-doors  without  the  necessity  of  feeling  that 
they  must  go  far  afield  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  our 
country.  The  philosophy  of  this  endeavor  is  to  help 
others  realize  that  grass  is  just  as  green  in  your  own 
backyard.  Too  often  we  look  at  things,  but  never 
see  them. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  birds  are  beginning 
their  nesting  activities  and  too  often  nests  are  built  and 
broods  hatched  right  near  our  home  and  we  do  not 
notice  the  phenomenon.  Should  we  now  begin  to  look 
at  the  shrubbery  and  trees  in  our  yard  we  are  apt  to  find 
nests  being  built  or  being  used.  Many  questions  can 
arise  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  answer  them  through 
your  observations:  Why  does  a  bird  build  a  nest?  Why 
are  nests  built  as  they  are  and  located  in  certain  places  ? 
What  kinds  of  nesting  materials  are  used  by  certain 
birds?  How  close  are  different  bird  nesting  to  one 
another  ? 

In  order  that  you  may  better  identify  a  nest  a  brief 
description  is  given  of  a  few  nests  as  you  view  them 
from  where  you  stand  on  the  ground. 

ROBIN: — Saddled  on  a  well-formed  branch,  or  in 
the  crotch  of  a  tree.  The  nest  appears  to  be  about  4 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  to  4  inches  deep,  quite  bulky. 
There  is  a  woven  mixture  of  coarse  grasses,  twigs  and 
rootlets  as  well  as  some  paper,  string  or  cloth.  Look  for 
evidence  of  mud  that  is  used  in  forming  the  nest. 

WOOD  THRUSH:— Saddled  on  horizontal  limbs  of 
saplings  or  small  trees.  Quite  similar  to  robin  nest  in 
size  and  construction  but  the  outside  of  the  nest  is  com- 
posed of  leaves  and  scraps  of  paper. 

WOOD  PEWEE:—  Saddled  on  horizontal  limb  of 
large  trees  or  in  a  horizontal  fork.  A  compact  cup-shaped 
nest  slightly  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches 
in  depth.  The  outside  of  the  nest  is  decorated  with  pieces 
of  lichen  held  together  by  webs. 

RED-EYED  VIREO:— A  fully  suspended  nest,  the 
rim  attached  to  the  limb  forks  of  a  sapling  or  lower 
branches  of  tall  trees  and  about  2  inches  deep.  The  out- 
side is  made  of  vegetable  fibres  and  strips  of  pliable 
bark  woven  together,  generally  light  in  color. 

CHIPPING  SPARROW:— A  small,  delicately  woven 
nest  in  shrubbery,  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  Inter- 
woven of  fine  grass  and  rootlets  and  lined  with  animal 
hairs. 

CARDINAL: — A  loosely  constructed  nest  of  small 
twigs  and  rootlets  about  4  inches  in  diameter  and  lined 
on  inside  with  fine  grasses  and  hair.  Usually  found  in 
thickets  and  dense  shrubbery. 

•  See  BIRD  NESTS  Page  19 


North  Carolina's 

THREE  TROUT 

Story  and  Painting  by  Duane  Raver 

Spring  in  the  mountains  means  blossoming  dogwood, 
new  green  leaves,  sparkling  streams,  the  song  of  the 
white-throated  sparrow,  and  TROUT! 

Even  a  cold,  sodden  rain  seldom  dampens  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  spring  trout  fisherman  whether  he  uses 
a  3  ounce  flyrod  or  a  cane  pole,  precisely  tied  flies  or 
fish  worms.  The  three  species  of  trout  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  brook,  the  brown,  and  the  rainbow,  are  the 
rewards  to  the  persistent  angler  in  our  mountain 
streams.  They  are  pictured  in  that  order  across  the 
page.  Can  you  tell  them  apart? 

The  brook  trout  is  probably  the  least  widely  dis- 
tributed of  our  trout  and  perhaps  the  most  easily 
caught  where  it  is  found.  The  worm-like  markings  on 
the  back,  combined  with  the  white-edged  fins  will  set 
the  brookie  apart  from  other  trout.  The  basic  back 
colors  are  olive  and  greenish  yellow;  this  fades  to  a 
grey,  blue-green  on  the  sides  marked  with  faint  yellow 
spots.  Along  the  lower  sides,  there  usually  are  red- 
orange  areas  with  dark  streaks  along  the  belly.  On 
larger  specimens  there  usually  are  a  few  red-orange 
sports  bordered  in  light  blue,  scattered  over  the  mid- 
sides.  The  dark  markings  on  the  dorsal  fin  have  no 
definite  pattern,  and  the  tail  usually  is  heavily  spotted. 
His  scientific  name,  Salvelinus  fontinalis,  puts  the 
brookie  into  the  family  of  charrs  rather  than  the  true 
trout. 

Although  the  brown  trout  is  less  colorful,  the 
chocolate  brown  and  gold,  spotted  with  orange,  make 
him  a  handsome  fish  if  not  beautiful.  The  dark,  round 
spots  bordered  in  white  or  grey  are  the  characteristic 
back  markings  and  extend  onto  the  mid-sides.  A  few 
orange  spots  with  light  blue  borders  are  found  on 
most  specimens.  The  lower  sides  of  some  individuals 
occasionally  are  a  burnished  orange  or  copper  hue. 
The  tail  has  practically  no  spots  and  is  almost  square. 
Salmo  trutta  is  the  brown's  technical  name. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  trout  is  the  rainbow, 
Salmo  gairdnerii.  He  can  be  as  bright  as  a  new  half- 
dollar  or  as  rich  and  mellow  as  polished  cherry  wood. 
Dark  specks  and  spots  dot  the  rich  olive  back  and 
extend  onto  the  rosy  pink  sides.  Even  the  lighter  buff 
or  silvery  lower  sides  are  sometimes  heavily  spotted. 
The  red  or  pink  side  band  may  fade  into  shades  of 
purple  or  even  blue  toward  the  tail.  None  of  the  spots 
has  a  border  of  white  or  blue  like  those  of  the  brown 
and  brook  trout.  The  dorsal  fin  and  tail  are  usually 
thickly  spotted  with  small,  dark  dots. 

In  the  trout,  colors,  color  arrangement,  and  mark- 
ings are  the  identifying  characteristics  rather  than  i 
body  shape  or  other  physical  differences.  Look  to  the 
back:  if  there  are  worm-like  markings,  it's  a  brook; 
if  round  spots  have  "halos,"  it's  the  brown;  if  the 
spots  are  small,  sharp,  and  with  no  rings  of  white,  it's  ! 
the  rainbow. 
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Progress  Report  On 

GAME  MANAGEMENT 

In  North  Carolina 


Three  hunters  and  their  guide  head  for  home  after  a  good  day  in  a  blind  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  The  Game  Division  keeps  a  close 
tab  on  waterfowl  in  the  State  by  conducting  regular  census  flights,  checking  hunters'  bags,  banding,  and  by  observing  food 
conditions. 


by  Eugene  E.  Schwall 

Chief,   Game  Division 

North  Carolina  is  blessed  with  one  of  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  of  all  our  resources — wild- 
life. From  the  mountain  woodlands  of  western  North 
Carolina,  home  of  the  grey  squirrel,  ruffed  grouse, 
white-tailed  deer,  wild  boar  and  black  bear;  down 
through  the  agricultural  and  industrial  Piedmont,  haunt 
of  the  bobwhite  quail,  cottontail  rabbit  and  mourning 
dove;  to  the  agricultural  Coastal  Plain  abounding  in 
bobwhite  quail,  wild  turkey,  white-tailed  deer,  muskrat, 
raccoon  and  waterfowl,  North  Carolinians  derive  untold 
recreational  and  economic  benefit  from  their  wildlife. 

Although  the  recreational  and  aesthetic  value  of  our 
wildlife  can  only  be  estimated,  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Game  Division  revealed  the  amazing  diversity  of  in- 
dustries dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  on  wildlife  utili- 
zation. The  annual  expenditures  directly  traceable  to 
wildlife  resource  use  was  found  to  exceed  $46  millions. 
Hunters  and  fishermen  are  not  the  only  groups  bene- 
fitting. Manufacturers  of  hunting  and  fishing  equipment 
and  clothing,  owners  and  operators  of  filling  stations, 
hotels,  tourist  courts,  groceries  and  hardware  stores  also 
benefit  from  activity  related  to  the  enjoyment  and  har- 
vest of  our  wildlife  resources.  A  sizeable  portion  of  the 
economy  of  the  state  is  dependent  upon  the  continued 
availability  of  this  resource.  Changing  conditions  too 
well  known  to  be  related  here  have  caused  a  serious 
depletion  of  our  wildlife  resources.  A  nationwide  move- 
ment to  reverse  this  trend  was  implemented  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  by 
the  U.  S.  Congress  in  1937.  Since  that  time  the  states 
have  received  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  federal 
government  from  funds  collected  by  an  eleven  percent 
excise  tax  on  arms  and  ammunition. 


Each  state's  share  of  the  Federal  money  is  based  on 
the  state's  size  and  license  sale  in  relation  to  the  other 
states.  North  Carolina  received  $343,507.25  for  the 
fiscal  year  1952.  The  Game  Division  established  several 
projects  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Each  project  is  first  financed  wholly  with  state  funds. 
Then  periodically,  the  federal  government  is  billed  for 
75  percent  of  the  expenditures  on  each  project  and  a 
reimbursement  is  made  to  the  state.  A  previous  article, 
(Olds,  H.  W.,  "Federal  Aid  —  For  Wildlife  too," 
Wildlije  In  North  Carolina,  February  1949.)  outlined 
the  projects  in  North  Carolina  from  1937  to  1949-  This 
is  a  progress  report  to  the  end  of  1951. 

Surveys  and  Investigations 

The  fur  resources  of  the  state  are  largely  undeveloped 
and  except  for  certain  sections  little  utilization  is  ap- 
parent. A  study  begun  four  years  ago  in  Currituck 
county  was  expanded  in  1950  to  include  all  parts  of  the 
state.  An  examination  of  muskrat  pelts  taken  before 
January  1  showed  them  to  be  of  inferior  quality  as  they 
were  not  yet  prime.  These  pelts  brought  lower  prices 
than  those  taken  in  January  and  February.  While  these 
conditions  apply  to  northeastern  North  Carolina,  indica- 
tions are  that  later  open  seasons  are  in  order  for  much 
of  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Raccoons  were  found  to 
be  the  most  important  predators  of  muskrats  in  the 
Northwest  River  marshes,  as  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  muskrat  houses  examined  were  broken  into  by  rac- 
coon and  young  were  missing.  Water  levels  in  the 
marshes  of  coastal  North  Carolina  were  found  to  direct- 
ly affect  muskrat  population  and  to  test  the  value  of 
controlled  water  levels  a  large  dike  was  constructed  in 
the  Northwest  River  marsh  in  Currituck  county.  Pre- 
liminary results  obtained  from  this  impoundment  in- 
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dicate  that  larger  muskrat  populations  are  produced 
within  the  diked  area  than  on  similar  marshes  where 
water  levels  fluctuate  considerably.  Further  testing  is 
advisable,  but  if  this  management  technique  is  success- 
ful, it  will  be  applicable  to  thousands  of  acres  along 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
multiply  the  economic  return  from  muskrats  valued  in 
1950  at  $138,000.  Experiments  with  herbicides  for  the 
removal  of  needle-rush  and  sawgrass  indicate  that  King- 
O-Cide  is  the  most  consistent  eradicator.  Thus  another 
management  tool  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  fur 
trappers  and  marsh  managers. 

A  detailed  survey  along  the  coast  established  migra- 
tion routes  and  wintering  areas  for  waterfowl.  Water- 
fowl census  flights  by  Commission  plane  were  est- 
ablished in  the  winter  of  1950-51  and  are  a  regular 
two-week  feature  during  the  migration  and  wintering 
period  for  waterfowl.  Live-trapping  and  banding  of 
certain  species,  especially  the  black  duck,  have  revealed 
migration  patterns  helpful  in  determining  populations 


A  biologist  removes  a  dove  from  a  live  trap  for  banding. 
Mourning  dove  populations  have  declined  sharply  in  the  last 
decade,  and  research  is  being  conducted  to  determine  the 
causes. 


and  setting  seasons  for  hunting.  Suitable  sites  for  acqui- 
sition or  lease  have  been  located.  The  most  important 
of  these  sites  is  at  Orton  Plantation  in  Brunswick  county. 
A  project  for  development  of  this  area  has  been  ap- 
proved and  will  begin  within  a  month.  The  area  is 
considered  the  most  suitable  for  development  between 
Mattamuskeet  and  Cape  Romain,  South  Carolina. 

The  white-tailed  deer  study  at  Holly  Shelter  in 
Pender  county  was  completed  following  the  collection 
of  browse  plants  on  the  area  to  determine  if  mineral 
deficiencies  existed.  In  a  previous  study  it  was  found 
that  a  deficiency  in  phosphorus  existed.  This  element  is 
necessary  for  proper  assimilation  of  calcium  by  the  deer. 
The  present  study  conducted  in  cooperation  with  Cor- 


neil  litiisser^ijty  and  NortK  CaroKin  State  College  is  to 
determine*-  ;f  •'deficiencies  exist  in  the  trace  elements  es- 
sential to  deer.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  available 
soon. 

A  state-wide  survey  of  wildlife  habitat  and  distribu- 
tion was  completed  this  year  and  a  printed  bulletin 
containing  the  information  collected  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. Forest  cover  and  game  range  maps  were  prepared 
for  each  county  of  the  state  to  supplement  reports  writ- 
ten for  each  county  outlining  the  history  and  present 
status  of  each  game  species.  This  information  will  be 
used  in  developing  a  sound  management  program  for 
wildlife  throughout  the  state. 

Several  cooperative  studies  of  game  species  were 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  Botany  and  Zoology 
Departments  at  North  Carolina  State  College.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  compilation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  voluminous  data  obtained  by  state  personnel 
from  1939  to  1942  on  the  mourning  dove  in  North 
Carolina.  This  material  is  presented  in  a  bulletin 
Thomas  L.  Quay  published  in  1951  entitled  Mourning 
Dove  Studies  in  North  Carolina.  Other  segments  in- 
cluded an  intensive  dove  nest-watching  study  to  deter- 
mine advisability  of  shifting  open  seasons  on  doves  to 
avoid  conflict  with  nesting  thus  preventing  loss  of  young 
birds,  an  economic  survey  of  the  state's  wildlife  re- 
sources to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  their  stake 
in  its  perpetuation  and  development,  and  a  grey  squirrel 
study  to  determine  periods  of  infestation  of  the  bot  fly 
so  that  suitable  open  seasons  could  be  established  when 
infestation  was  low  and  the  usability  of  squirrel  car- 
casses was  high.  Bulletins  are  available  on  the  results 
of  these  studies.  In  July  1949  a  dove  study  was  initiated 
in  cooperation  with  other  states  in  the  Southeast.  Mourn- 
ing dove  populations  have  declined  sharply  in  the  last 
•  See  GAME  MANAGEMENT  Page  19 


This  year  over  four  million  bicolor  lespedeza  plants  were  dis- 
tributed  to  cooperating  landowners  from  the  Commission's 
nursery  on  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area. 


Turn  Page  For  Picture  Story  on  Deer 
Transplanting,  a  Game  Division  Activity 
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Apples  are  used  for  bait.  The  traps  are  open  at  both  ends 
and,  to  be  effective,  must  be  pre-baited  for  several  weeks 
before  trapping  is  to  begin.  Deer  are  only  trapped  on  those 
areas  where  there  is  a  surplus. 


Setting  the  trigger.  A  thread  running  across  the  center  of 
the  trap  is  tied  to  a  mouse  trap,  which  when  tripped  re- 
leases the  wire  holding  up  the  doors.  The  doors  slide  down 
simultaneously  over  each  end  of  the  trap. 


WHITETAII 


The  Game  Division  of  the  No 
has  a  deer  restoration  project 
distribution  of  the  deer  herds  o- 
the  future. 

According  to  most  recent 
North  Carolina  numbers  about 
were  harvested  last  season.  Upx 
forest  land  in  blocks  of  2,00C 
could  easily  support  155,000  de 
Under  the  present  program  thes< 
or  thirty  years  providing  newly 
and  stray  dogs  for  at  least  five  ) 

The  activities  shown  on  the 
place  during  the  past  few  years 
tains  and  foothills  of  North  Ca> 
of  the  spiked  horns  and  male  fa 
Most  of  the  does  are  retained  an 
will  form  a  nucleus  for  a  new  f 


Walter  Wilson, deer  trapper  (left),  and 
Frank  Barick  team  up  to  bring  a  doe 
from  a  trap.  The  trapping  operation 
frightens  the  deer,  but  does  not  injure 
them. 


Frequently  traps  are  placed  some  dis- 
tance from  the  roads,  and  the  smaller 
deer  are  carried  out  without  using  the 
heavy  weighing  crate. 


stock. 


Deer  purchased  from  othe 


Pho 


The  only  way  to  tell  the  age  of  deer  is  by  judging  the  wear 
on  their  teeth.  Information  regarding  the  age  composition 
of  a  deer  herd  is  important  to  sound  management. 


The  deer  are  processed  rapidly,  and  those  suitable  for 
transplanting  are  loaded  into  a  dark  truck  for  safekeeping. 
Three  does  are  transplanted  for  every  buck;  then  only 
spiked  horns  and  fawns  are  taken. 


The  deer  traps  are  about  three  feet  wide,  3M:  feet  high,  and 
eight  feet  long.  Above,  technicians  are  trying  to  herd  a 
captured  deer  into  the  weighing  crate  placed  at  one  end. 


Each  deer  is  weighed  to  give  a  sound  basis  for  judging  its 
health.  Left  to  right:  Frank  Barick,  project  leader;  Robin 
Rhyne,  wildlife  protector;  and  Herman  Childers,  refuge 
protector. 


STORATION 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
signed  to  increase  the  size  and 
id  to  produce  better  hunting  for 

white-tailed  deer  population  of 
from  which  about  7,000  bucks 
one  deer  for  every  50  acres  of 

ire,  biologists  believe  the  State 
sustained  annual  kill  of  30,000. 

Id  become  a  reality  within  twenty 
can  be  protected  from  poachers 

ypical  of  those  which  have  taken 
management  areas  in  the  moun- 
dult  bucks  and  a  large  majority 
are  released  at  the  trapping  site, 
planted  with  a  few  young  bucks 
i  area. 

de  another  important  source  of 
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A  numbered  metal  tag  is  placed  in  the 
ear  of  each  trapped  deer.  If  the  deer 
is  recaptured  or  killed  later,  survival 
data,  growth  rate,  and  range  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained. 


Portrait  of  an  ear-tagged  buck.  In  ad- 
dition, the  tails  of  bucks  are  dyed 
black  and  those  of  does  yellow  to  make 
transplanted  deer  distinguishable  from 
native  deer  until  their  hair  is  shed. 


When  the  door  is  opened  on  the  transporting  truck,  the  deer 
leap  out  into  their  new  home  and  bound  away.  Deer  are 
planted  only  in  habitats  suitable  for  them.  The  areas  where 
deer  are  released  are  closed  to  hunting  for  at  least  five 
years. 


Thus  by  planting  deer  in  wooded  areas  where  ample  pro- 
tection from  poaching  and  stray  dogs  can  be  given,  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  striving  to  produce  a  deer 
population  of  155,000  head  and  to  provide  hunting  in  all 
sections  of  the  State. 


o  o 

RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Trout  Season  Opens  April  15 

April  15  will  mark  the  opening  of  the  1952  trout  season  in  western 
wildlife  management  areas  as  well  as  other  trout  waters  in  the  mountain 
counties.   Initial  stocking  of  trout  in  puhlic  streams  will  have  "been 
completed  "by  the  time  the  season  opens,   and  further  stocking  will  "be 
done  during  the  season. 

At  a  meeting  with  U.   S.  Forest  Service  officials  in  Asheville, 
representatives  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  set  up  dates  and 
regulations  for  trout  fishing  in  Forest  Service  areas.  Detailed  informa- 
tion on  trout  fishing  in  these  areas  may  he  ohtained  from  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,   or  the  U.   S.  Forest  Service, 
Asheville . 

#■         -X-         *  # 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 


Neals  Creek  Again  Opened  To  Women  and  Children  Only 

Neals  Creek,   a  famous  trout  stream  at  the  foot  of  Mt .  Mitchell, 
will  again  he  opened  for  trout  fishing  exclusively  "by  children  under  16 
years  of  age  and  women.   The  stream  has  "been  well  stocked,   and  to  assure 
a  continued  supply  of  fish,   the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  con- 
structed a  harrier  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stream  to  prevent  trout  from 
migrating  out  of  the  stream. 

#     *     *  * 

Wildlife  Conservation  To  Be  Featured  at  4-H  Summer  Camp 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  have  a  representative  at 
each  of  the  11  weekly  summer  camps  conducted  "by  the  State  4-H  office  at 
Camp  Millstone  Rock  during  the  summer.   Instruction  will  he  given  in 
wildlife  appreciation  and  field  trips  will  he  conducted  on  Thursday  of 
each  week.  As  in  the  past,   the  final  week  of  the  summer  camp  will  he 
attended  "by  4-H  memhers  from  throughout  the  state  who  have  done  out- 
standing work  in  wildlife  conservation  during  the  current  year. 


Sport  Fishing  for  Shad  In  Tar  River  Near  Rocky  Mount 

A  stretch  of  the  Tar  River  nearly  a  mile  long  "below  the  cotton  mill 
dam  on  the  Tar  River  near  Rocky  Mount  will  he  reserved  exclusively  to 
sports  anglers  who  want  to  try  their  hand  at  catching  shad.  Only  in 
recent  years  has  shad  fishing  hecome  a  sport,   and  the  short  stretch  of 
the  Tar  should  provide  excellent  angling.   The  dam  at  the  cotton  mill 
acts  as  a  harrier  to  prevent  migration  of  shad  farther  up  the  river,  and 
may  serve  to  concentrate  shad  helow  the  dam. 
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Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council 


Last  year  at  its  annual  convention  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners passed  a  resolution  which  may  have  far- 
reaching  effects  in  waterfowl  management  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  resolution  called  for  the  organization 
of  four  waterfowl  councils,  one  for  each  of  the  four 
waterfowl  flyways. 

On  January  28  and  29  representatives  of  states  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  met  in  Washington,  D.  C.  to  form  the 
Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council.  The  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation is  to  bring  about  closer  cooperation  between 
states  and  the  federal  government  in  waterfowl  manage- 
ment, and  give  the  states  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
more  toward  waterfowl  conservation  on  a  flyway  and 
national  basis. 

Officers  elected  to  serve  on  the  Atlantic  Council  were 
Charles  Belt,  New  York  sportsman,  Chairman;  Clyde 
P.  Patton,  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, Vice-Chairman;  Phil  Barske  of  Maine,  employed 
by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Secretary;  and 
Stuart  Critcher,  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  Assistant  Secretary.  In  addition  to  the  four 
officers  who  will  serve  as  an  executive  committee  of  the 
Atlantic  Council  is  a  Committeernan-At-Large,  Norman 
G.  Wilder  of  the  Delaware  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

The  Atlantic  Flyway  Council  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  seventeen  states  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board from  Maine  to  Florida.  Each  represented  state 
will  have  one  vote  at  council  meetings,  and  each  council 
will  appoint  two  voting  delegates  to  represent  and  vote 
its  desires  at  meetings  on  a  national  level. 

Organizations  interested  in  waterfowl  management, 
such  as  Ducks  Unlimited,  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute, Wildlife  Federation,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
National  Audubon  Society,  will  be  invited  to  attend  and 
participate  in  council  meetings  but  will  not  vote  on 
questions  brought  before  the  council. 

On  Friday,  February  22,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Atlantic  Flyway  Council  met  at  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission's  offices  in  Raleigh  to  discuss  ways 


Attending  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council 
in  Raleigh  were,  left  to  right:  Clyde  P.  Patton,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  vice-chairman; 
Stuart  Critcher,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  assistant  sec- 
retary; Norman  Wilder,  Director  of  Conservation,  Delaware, 
Committeeman  at  large;  and  Charles  Belt,  New  York  sports- 
man, chairman. 

and  means  of  coordinating  work  of  the  council  with 
other  agencies  concerned  in  waterfowl  management. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  assembling  information 
on  waterfowl  population  studies  in  wintering  grounds. 

Following  is  a  list  of  purposes  of  organization  as 
contained  in  the  organization  plan  of  the  Atlantic 
Waterfowl  Council: 

1.  To  improve  the  management  of  waterfowl  on  the 
Atlantic  Flyway. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  more  effective  interchange  of 
information  gathered  by  the  various  agencies  in 
this  flyway  in  relation  to  this  problem. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  coordination  and  integration  of  all 
phases  of  the  waterfowl  management  program  in 
the  Atlantic  Flyway,  including  research  and  in- 
vestigation, law  enforcement,  land  and  water 
utilization  and  public  relations. 

4.  To  encourage  the  states  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  waterfowl 
management  program. 


Two  male  ring-necked  ducks  on  Gaddy's  pond.  The  heritage  of  waterfowl  hunting  and  the  waterfoul  population  of  our  State  and 
North  America  are  surely  worth  safeguarding.  Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself ;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Gentl 


emen: 


What  is  this  "Coweeta  Area"  the 
Commission  is  interested  in? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe, 

The  Coweeta  Area  is  a  5600  acre  outdoor  laboratory 
where  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  studying  how  different 
kinds  of  forest  management  affect  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  water  in  forest  streams.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  of  basic  research  that  has  been  done 
in  a  long  time,  and  which  has  and  will  continue  to  affect 
the  economy  of  western  North  Carolina  and  the  Eastern 
United  States  in  future  years. 

Coweeta  is  located  in  the  Nantahala  mountains  some 
eleven  miles  southwest  of  Franklin,  N.  C.  It  is  a  horse- 
shoe shaped  area  lying  on  the  slopes  of  a  mountain,  and 
possesses  elevations  ranging  from  2200  feet  in  the  basin 
to  5200  feet  at  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  interior  of  the 
horseshoe  is  separated  into  separate  miniature  watersheds 
by  sharp  crested  ridges  extending  down  the  steep  slopes. 
Of  these  small  watersheds,  ranging  from  twenty-five  to 
two  hundred  acres,  twenty-eight  are  now  being  studied. 
Sixteen  are  being  treated  experimentally  to  learn  the 
effect  of  various  kinds  of  land  management  which  are 
now  generally  being  followed,  or  which  might  be  fol- 
lowed, on  our  forest  lands. 

Various  types  of  stream-gaging  controls  are  used  on 
the  watersheds  to  measure  the  run-off  with  extreme  ac- 
curacy. Turbidity  and  temperatures  are  also  measured. 
Silt  collecting  basins  make  it  possible  to  find  the  exact 
amount  of  erosion  resulting  from  various  kinds  of  forest 
use.  Twenty-six  wells  are  equipped  to  record  auto- 
matically all  changes  in  the  water  table.  Rainfall  is 
measured  at  seventy-five  rain  gage  stations  distributed 
over  the  area.  Altogether  it  is  quite  an  operation,  Joe. 
They  have  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  each  raindrop 
from  the  time  it  falls  until  it  leaves  the  area  in  Coweeta 
Creek.  These  studies  were  begun  in  1933  and  are  still 
continuing. 

They  have  enough  figures  now  that  some  very  interest- 
ing facts  are  becoming  evident.  For  example,  it  is  known 


that  trees  take  water  from  the  ground  and  pass  it  off  into 
the  air  from  their  leaves.  But  how  much?  How  much 
would  you  guess?  On  a  thirty-three  acre  watershed,  all 
the  trees  and  brush  were  cut  and  left  where  they  fell. 
Once  each  year  the  new  growth  was  cut  back  with  swing 
blades.  The  water  yield  was  increased  by  sixty-five  per- 
cent on  an  annual  basis,  but  by  one  hundred  percent  dur- 
ing August  and  September  when  streams  are  normally 
lowest  and  when  water  shortages  occur.  There  was  no 
resulting  turbidity  or  increased  flood  peaks.  This  in- 
crease, on  a  watershed  of  one  square  mile,  would  pro- 
vide enough  water  for  a  town  of  8,000  people.  But  you 
as  a  trout  fisherman,  Joe,  will  realize  the  importance  of 
having  twice  the  usual  amount  of  water  in  your  favorite 
stream  during  these  months.  And  again,  Joe,  perhaps 
you  could  have  used  the  extra  water  in  your  town  last 
fall. 

After  ten  years  of  observation  and  measurement,  these 
figures  would  seem  like  a  pretty  definite  answer.  How- 
ever, the  Forest  Service  investigators  are  not  satisfied. 
They  have  observed  that  the  characteristics  of  the  soil 
are  beginning  to  change,  and  that  the  water  holding 
capacity  of  the  soil  may  well  be  seriously  reduced  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  or  slide  off  the  mountain  due  to 
the  lack  of  deep-rooted  trees.  Consequently,  they  make 
no  recommendations,  and  the  experiment  goes  on  until 
they  are  sure  they  have  the  true  facts. 

Many  similar  studies  are  being  carried  out  on  drainage 
areas  subjected  to  other  types  of  cutting.  One  is  the 
effect  of  a  typical  logging  road  on  the  stream  draining 
the  area.  A  212  acre  watershed  was  logged  commercially 
by  locally  accepted  methods.  At  first  the  logs  were 
skidded  out  by  horses,  and  later  a  bulldozer  operator 
wandered  through  the  area  in  response  to  a  fellow  em- 
ployee who  said  "Follow  me."  The  resulting  "truck 
road"  was  poorly  graded,  and  went  out  with  the  logs, 
and  a  continuous  deposit  of  silt  in  the  drainage  stream 
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has  covered  up  fish  spawning  areas  and  almost  entirely 
prevents  the  growth  of  natural  fish  food  on  the  stream 
bottom.  During  a  storm,  this  stream  carried  forty-eight 
times  as  much  silt  as  a  similar  stream  which  drained  a 
like  area  where  no  logging  road  existed.  If  this  water 
were  being  used  by  a  city,  the  removal  of  the  silt  caused 
by  this  road  would  soon  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the 
timber  which  was  cut.  In  fact,  the  value  of  the  timber 
would  operate  the  necessary  filtration  plant  for  less  than 
eighteen  months,  to  say  nothing  of  building  it. 

Another  of  the  more  amazing  facts  determined  at 
Coweeta  is  the  result  of  grazing  cattle  on  woodland.  For 
nine  years,  eight  head  of  cattle  have  been  grazed  during 
the  summer  months  only  on  a  watershed  of  145  acres. 
After  two  years  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  cattle  sup- 
plemental feed  to  keep  them  alive.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  trampling  effect  on  the  forest  floor  has  so  com- 
pacted the  soil  that  greatly  increased  flood  peaks  occur 
with  each  storm.  This  surface  run-off  is  producing  sheet 
erosion  of  a  serious  nature,  and  the  reproduction  of  de- 


On  a  track  of  land  marked  by  this  sign  near  Franklin,  im- 
portant basic  research  pertaining  to  land  management  is  being 
conducted. 


sirable  tree  species  has  been  eliminated  by  the  grazing. 
A  grazed  woodland  therefore  produces  poor  quality 
pasture,  timber,  soil  and  water. 

This  is  too  important  to  be  shrugged  off  with  a  "So 
what?",  Joe.  Fifty  percent  of  the  farms  in  Macon  county 
are  in  woodland,  and  eighty  percent  of  that  woodland  is 
grazed.  Grazed  woodland  makes  up  twenty  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  our  country.  You  are  enough  interested 
in  fishing  to  imagine  the  result  of  some  of  these  forest 
use  practices  on  our  fishing  waters.  It  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, Joe,  and  part  of  that  problem  concerns  the  future  of 
your  fishing. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  interested  in 
knowing  what  these  forest  use  practices  are  doing  to  the 
fish  populations  of  the  streams  and  to  the  stream  animals 
that  constitute  the  fish  food  supply.  The  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  is  carrying  out  many  studies  beside  those  men- 
tioned, learning  much  about  the  water  and  its  charac- 
teristics, but  we  are  interested  in  the  fish  and  fishing  in 
that  water.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Forest  Service, 


and  the  availability  of  Dingell-Johnson  funds,  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  has  decided  to  station  a 
fisheries  biologist  on  the  Coweeta  area  to  find  some 
answers  to  the  old  and  debatable  questions  of  the  effect 
of  forest  use  practices  on  fish  and  fishing.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  fisheries  aspects  of  the  streams, 
under  the  most  carefully  controlled  conditions,  is  too 
important  to  miss.  It  should  provide  new  and  important 
facts  for  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the 
whole  country. 

Do  you  think  we  are  wrong  in  making  this  study,  Joe  ? 
It  does  have  its  drawbacks.  Just  think — when  you  go 
down  to  the  village  store  some  evening  and  get  into  an 
argument  with  the  boys  on  why  the  fishing  has  gone  to 
pot  in  Back  Creek — and  when  someone  opines  that  the 
Wildlife  Commission  is  not  doing  enough  fish  stocking 
— somebody  is  likely  to  come  up  with  an  honest-to- 
goodness  FACT  that  will  settle  the  whole  argument. 
Then  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  do  but  go  home  and 
fuss  with  Mary. 

Seriously  though,  Joe,  we  need  these  facts  in  order 
to  try  to  provide  better  fishing.  Some  day  they  will  be 
a  big  help  to  North  Carolina  and  probably  to  a  lot  of 
other  states  in  the  management  of  trout  streams.  When 
you  go  into  the  mountains  on  one  of  your  trout  fishing 
weekends,  why  not  stop  in  at  Coweeta  and  see  what  the 
boys  are  doing  to  improve  future  fishing? 

Best  wishes, 
Harry  Cornell 


"Joe  says  people  ore  turning  to  the  forest  areas  for  recreation,  so  why 
shouldn't  he?" 
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Outdoors  —  Indoors 

SAND  HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL  STRESSES  CONSERVATION 


by  Lunette  Barber 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 


"Men  to  match  these  mountains"  may  be  the 
Buncombe  county  slogan,  but  "Boys  and  girls  and  a 
science  teacher  to  match  those  in  grade  seven  of  the 
Sand  Hill  High  School  in  Buncombe  county"  would  be 
a  good  slogan  for  any  school. 

What  is  so  unusual  about  the  group  ?  Sand  Hill  High 
School,  whose  principal  Mr.  C.  C.  Marr,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  rural  schools  in  North  Carolina.  Just  one 
visit  there  will  convince  anyone  that  the  school  is  under 
excellent  management  and  is  well  run.  In  grade  seven 
there  are  120  pupils  whose  science  teacher  is  Mrs.  Roy 
L.  Rector.  Mrs.  Rector  is  familiar  with  many  conserva- 
tion societies  and  clubs.  She  is  a  member  of  some  of 
them  because  she  knows  that  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  is  an  important  problem  today,  and  is  willing 
to  get  herself  informed  enough  to  teach  it.  How  many 
clubs  and  societies  do  you  know  and  are  you  a  member 
of  one? 

This  year  three  junior  wildlife  clubs  were  organized. 
For  outside  projects  that  could  be  carried  out  on  the 
school  grounds  the  following  were  planned:  Club  A — 
conservation  of  soil.  A  bank  behind  the  school,  near 
where  the  busses  park,  was  washing  away.  Posts  were 
put  up  and  wire  stretched  around,  large  rocks  were 
placed  in  the  eroded  places  and  wood  soil  was  put  on 
the  bank.  This  was  done  under  the  directions  of  the 
teacher  and  other  assistants.  Shrubs  and  plants  were 
brought  by  the  club  members  and  planted.  Club  B — 
nature  trail.  Near  the  school  was  an  ideal  spot  for 
plant,  tree,  and  wildflower  study  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  suggestions  in  Field  Book,  of  Nature  Activities  by 
William  Hillcourt  a  trail  is  being  set  up.  Club  C — 
garden.  Herbs  for  the  lunchroom,  flowers  for  decorat- 
ing the  tables  and  other  uses  in  the  school  were  planted. 
For  the  birds,  plants  that  produce  seeds  have  been 
planted. 

In  the  classroom  a  wonder  of  knowledge  may  be 
gained.  There  is  a  shelf,  "Tarheelia's  Medicinal  Plants" 
which  holds  38  specimens  and  all  are  labeled.  So  many 
times  a  very  good  collection  of  valuable  specimens  are 
unlabeled  and  the  identity  is  never  known.  Next  to  be 
seen  is  a  very  good  collection  of  moths  and  butterflies 
which  are  mounted  and  described.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  labeled  collection  of  rocks  and  min- 
erals, but  the  most  surprising  is  the  display  of  identified 
seeds.  Not  all  in  the  room  is  dormat.  There  are  a  ter- 
rarium,  a  vivarium,  and  an  acquarium.  These  are  not 
for  decorative  purposes  alone  because  when  the  children 
get  through  telling  of  their  experiences  with  guppies, 
tadpoles,  snakes,  and  salamanders  one  is  convinced. 


Each  child  is  encouraged  to  have  a  hobby.  These  are 
too  numerous  to  name.  Small  guides  are  used  to  en- 
courage each  child  to  build  his  own  library. 

No  wonder  the  children  are  busier  than  beavers;  they 
have  a  world  of  material  with  which  to  work  including 
the  following:  Encyclopedias.  Magazines  —  Nature, 
junior  Natural  History,  Outdoors  Illustrated,  National 
Geographic,  Audubon,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
Books — Handbook  of  Nature  Study  by  Comstock,Ani- 
rnal  Book  for  Children  by  Burgess,  Flower  Books  for 
Children  by  Burgess,  Audubon  Bird  Guide,  American 
Butterflies  and  Moths  by  Matschat,  Snakes  by  Zim,  The 
Spider  Book  by  Comstock,  Comman  Rocks  and  Minerals 
by  Loomis,  Trees  of  Eastern  U.  S.  and  Canada  by  Wm. 
M.  Harlow.  Also  in  the  room  are  supplementary  books, 
including  Basic  Science  Education  Series  published  by 
Row  Peterson  Company.  With  the  above  references, 
it  is  easy  for  the  children  to  do  most  of  the  work  in 
science  and  club  work. 

Club  meetings  are  held  regularly  with  programs  on 
birds,  mammals,  and  fish.  Movies  from  the  county  film 
library  and  from  the  high  school  biology  teachers  are 
used  to  promote  learning  and  interest  in  the  programs. 
Resource  people  have  given  programs  for  the  clubs  this 
year.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  was  a  visit  to 
Pisgah  National  Forest.  On  the  trip,  note  was  taken  of 
the  unpolluted  streams  in  the  forest,  deer  tracks  were 
found,  soil  conservation  was  observed  and  the  forest 
ranger  stressed  the  importance  of  the  fish  in  the  streams. 
In  March  a  study  of  fish  began,  especially  the  mountain 
trout — rainbow,  brown,  and  brook. 

Resource-use  education  is  taking  its  place  in  Bun- 
combe county  and  many  good  units  of  work  are  being 
done. 

Throughout  the  county  a  great  building  program  is 
under  way  and  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Roberson;  three  efficient  supervisors,  Miss  Ann  Sher- 
wood, Mrs.  Gudger,  and  Dr.  Thos.  Reynolds;  and  other 
well  qualified  assistants  and  interested  citizens;  boys 
and  girls  there  are  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  themselves  eligible  to  meet  the  slogan,  "MEN  TO 
MATCH  THESE  MOUNTAINS." 


FISH  FOR  YOUR  NEEDS 
NOT  FOR  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 
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GAME  MANAGEMENT   • 

from  page  1 1 

decade  and  the  project  was  established  to  determine 
population  trends  and  factors  affecting  the  dove.  The 
major  objectives  have  been  obtained  although  out  of  the 
studies  came  the  realization  that  further  studies  were 
needed  on  disease  and  the  unexplained  high  mortality 
of  doves  noted  during  the  study. 

Restoration  and  Development  of  Wildlife  Habitat 

The  most  significant  development  in  game  management 
in  North  Carolina  was  the  increased  emphasis  placed 
on  the  restoration  of  game  habitat.  In  1949  Game  Di- 
vision personnel  on  the  wildlife  management  areas 
within  U.  S.  Forest  Service  lands  began  a  program  of 
development  that  included  the  maintenance  of  openings 
in  the  forests,  the  planting  of  clearings  in  small  grains, 
and  the  clear  cutting  of  large  blocks  of  forest  to  restore 
optimum  browse  conditions  for  deer.  Honeysuckle  and 
other  food  plants  were  transplanted  to  improve  deer 
habitat.  In  1951  permanent  pastures  were  substituted 
for  annual  plantings.  Plantings  of  chufa  and  small 
grains  were  also  made  for  turkey.  Grouse  census  lines 
were  established  on  many  of  the  areas  in  1951  and 
preparations  were  made  for  improvement  of  grouse 
habitat.  In  the  fall  of  1951  the  first  complete  data  on 
deer  taken  during  the  annual  hunts  on  the  management 
areas  was  recorded  as  a  part  of  a  Federal  Aid  project. 
Wild  turkey  are  being  live-trapped  this  year  for  re- 
stocking on  other  management  areas  in  the  west. 

An  important  departure  was  the  broadening  of  the 
existing  white-tailed  deer  live-trapping  project  into  a 
full  scale  big  game  restoration  program,  state-wide  in 
scope.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past 
two  years  in  the  development  of  a  long  range  program 
in  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  restoration  areas  that 
will  eventually  provide  big  game  hunting  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  where  natural  conditions  are  favorable.  Flat 
Top  in  Yancey  county  and  Little  Grandfather  in  Wilkes 
county  were  acquired  by  the  state  with  Federal  Aid 
participation.  Other  areas  were  acquired  by  leasing. 
These  include  Lake  Lure  in  Rutherford  county,  Hang- 
ing Rock  in  Stokes  county  and  an  area  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Davidson  county.  Deer  were  trapped  from 
areas  of  surplus  on  Pisgah,  Mitchell,  and  Daniel  Boone, 
and  restocking  was  done  on  Little  Grandfather,  Flat 
Top,  Lake  Lure,  and  Hanging  Rock.  Wild  live-trapped 
deer  were  also  purchased  from  Wisconsin  for  restocking 
on  these  areas. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  expansion  of  all  occurred  in  the 
small  game  project  originally  established  to  restore 
bobwhite  quail  habitat.  This  project  conducted  by  one 
person  in  1948  has  expanded  until  its  personnel  in  1951 
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includes  a  leader,  nine  district  leaders  and  a  heavy 
equipment  operator.  Each  of  the  district  wildlife  speci- 
alists has  charge  of  a  Wildlife  District  comprising  some 
10  to  15  counties.  Each  of  the  men  is  responsible  for 
the  development  of  conditions  favorable  to  game  species 
inhabiting  his  district.  The  equipment  operator  was 
added  to  the  project  with  the  absorption  of  turkey 
restoration  work  formerly  conducted  by  a  separate 
project.  He  operates  a  bulldozer  used  in  clearing  land 
for  habitat  development  for  turkeys.  The  scope  of  the 
project  has  been  broadened  to  cover  a  multiplicity  of 
restoration  programs,  but  the  primary  objective  of  the 
original  project  has  been  maintained  and  in  fact  revita- 
lized. We  now  grow  our  own  bicolor  lespedeza  in  a 
nursery  on  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
This  year  more  than  four  million  plants  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  cooperators  from  the  nursery.  Multiflora 
rose,  first  introduced  by  the  Game  Division  in  1948,  has 
been  purchased  in  increasing  quantity  each  year.  Four 
hundred  thousand  plants  are  being  distributed  during 
the  winter  of  1951-52.  Experiments  are  under  way  to 
determine  best  methods  of  growing  our  own  multiflora 
rose  next  year. 

Prospects  for  future  development  of  our  wildlife 
resources  have  never  appeared  better.  For  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II  a  full  staff  of  wildlife  specialists 
stand  ready  to  serve  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
Surveys,  investigations  and  research  conducted  during 
the  last  decade  have  created  a  basis  on  which  to  build 
a  sound  wildlife  management  program.  Although  many 
problems  must  be  studied  further  before  adequate  man- 
agement can  be  expected  for  all  species,  the  next  phase 
will  be  dominated  by  development  of  wildlife  habitat 
and  the  extension  of  these  development  techniques  to 
privately-owned  land  throughout  the  state. 


The  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  represent  one  of  the  oldest  uplands  on  earth, 
and  they  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Black  Hills.  An  impressive  portion  of  the 
'Great  Smokies"  is  included  in  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  The  Smokies  region  has  long  been  re- 
garded by  botanists  as  the  cradle  of  the  present  vegeta- 
tion of  eastern  America. 

BIRD  NESTS  • 

from  page  8 

CATBIRD: — Somewhat  similar  to  cardinal  nest,  a 
bit  smaller  in  size.  The  bulky,  inartistic  nest  is  located 
in  thickets  and  shrubbery  usually  less  than  10  feet  from 
the  ground. 

By  making  observations  on  bird  nests  you  should  find 
that  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  skill.  Realize  that  the 
bird  built  the  nest  by  using  the  bill  as  its  working  tool. 
A  group  of  school  children  last  year  took  apart,  piece 
by  piece,  the  nest  of  a  shrike.  Imagine  their  amazement 
when  they  found  that  the  nest  was  made  up  of  2,964 
pieces. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

THE  VALUE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  GAME  AND 
FISH.  Howard  J.  Stains  and  Frederick  S.  Barkalow,  Jr. 
North  Carolina  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  1951.  32  pp.  12  figs. 

This  bulletin,  which  treats  of  the  economic,  rec- 
reational and  aesthetic  values  of  North  Caro- 
lina's game  and  fish  resources,  is  the  final  report  of  a 
Federal  Aid  research  project  which  was  conducted  by 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Biological  Sciences, 
North  Carolina  State  College.  Rather  general,  but  en- 
lightening treatment  has  been  given  the  recreational  and 
aesthetic  values  of  the  state's  wildlife  resources,  with 
specific  and  detailed  attention  given  the  economic  values 
of  game  and  fish.  The  survey  placed  this  annual  eco- 
nomic value  at  $46,286,955.36. 

The  investigation  showed  that  the  total  income  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949-50  was  $1,185,246.54,  and  that  this  sum 
amounts  to  only  an  average  of  $1.15  per  sportsman  or 
3.5  cents  per  acre  of  land  and  water  in  the  state.  If  this 
total  annual  income  had  been  used  to  purchase  or  raise 
rabbits  and  quail  for  restocking,  only  1.6  quail  or  1.3 
rabbits  per  hunter  could  have  been  obtained,  ignoring 
fishermen  and  hunters  who  prefer  other  game  species. 
It  was  shown,  however,  that  improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment was  considerably  more  practical  and  eco- 
nomical. 

In  1949  there  were  286,259  hunters  and  141,358 
fishermen  who  purchased  licenses.  During  the  same  year 
there  were  135,998  unlicensed  hunters  who  hunted  on 
their  own  land  and  50,632  unlicensed  hunters  under  16 
years  of  age.  There  were  also  420,719  unlicensed  fisher- 
men. Thus,  the  survey  showed  that  58  per  cent  of  the 
people  sharing  in  the  privileges  of  hunting  and  fishing 
are  not  contributing  financially  to  the  support  of  the 
resources.  Eliminating  the  135,998  who  hunt  on  their 
own  land,  45  per  cent  of  those  who  harvest  the  resources 
do  not  purchase  licenses. 

In  addition  to  those  persons  who  share  directly  in  the 
benefits  of  hunting  and  fishing,  the  study  indicated  that 
many  other  individuals  and  agencies  also  benefit  indi- 
rectly from  the  economic  values  of  the  state's  wildlife 
resources.  Sporting  goods  dealers,  dog  and  game  breed- 
ers, hotels,  restaurants,  guides,  and  numerous  other 
agencies,  businesses,  and  individuals  shared  in  $46,286,- 
900  worth  of  business  in  1949  which  was  either  directly 
or  partially  dependent  upon  the  sportsman  in  pursuit 
of  hunting  and  fishing  activities.  By  comparison,  game 
and  fish  rank  fifth  as  a  natural  resource  crop  in  North 
Carolina  exceeded  only  by  forests,  tobacco,  livestock  and 
products,  and  cotton. 

Licensed  hunters  in  North  Carolina  during  1949-50 
expended  a  total  of  $14,697,778.01.  This  amount  was 
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calculated  from  survey  questionnaires  and  personal  con- 
tacts of  371  individuals.  The  average  annual  expendi- 
ture of  these  hunters  was  $51.36.  These  amounts  were 
spent  on  such  items  as  dogs,  clothing,  guns,  ammunition, 
lodging,  food  and  drink.  The  unlicensed  hunter  spent 
an  average  of  $4.68  during  the  year  for  a  total  of 
$873,428.40,  making  the  grand  total  of  $15,571,206.41 
spent  on  hunting  during  1949-  From  the  same  question- 
naires and  contacts  it  was  determined  that  licensed 
hunters  bagged  2,486,696  squirrels,  2,149,048  rabbits, 
1,775,471  quail  and  14,616  deer;  numbers  of  other 
species  bagged  are  also  given.  Hunters'  preference  of 
game  species  showed  that  34.77  per  cent  were  partial 
to  rabbits,  with  squirrels  second  in  preference  at  24.48 
per  cent;  quail  third  at  16.46.  Other  species  are  also 
rated. 

The  survey  determined  that  in  1949  there  were 
141,358  licensed  and  420,719  non-licensed  fishermen  in 
the  state  which  spent  a  total  of  $14,057,098.95,  and 
which  harvested  approximately  18,287,939  pounds  of 
fish.  The  non-licensed  fisherman's  annual  expenditure 
was  $3.61  for  which  he  received  $9-17  worth  of  fish. 
His  annual  average  harvest  was  about  22.9  pounds.  The 
licensed  fisherman  expended  $88.71  and  in  turn  har- 
vested $31.68  worth  of  fish.  His  average  annual  catch 
totaled  79.2  pounds.  Value  of  fish  harvested  was  placed 
at  40  cents  per  pound.  Of  the  licensed  fishermen  sam- 
pled, 30.62  per  cent  listed  bass  as  their  preferred  species; 
30.31  per  cent  preferred  panfish.  Catfish,  trout,  and  rock 
were  next  in  order  of  preference.  Other  species  are 
given. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  coastal  fisheries  resources  it 
was  stated  that  latest  figures  indicated  an  annual  fish- 
eries catch  valued  at  $3,732,650  and  an  additional 
$1,762,602  worth  of  oysters,  clams,  fish  oil,  and  other 
foods.  Coastal  fishing  boat  rental  and  charter  approxi- 
mates $3,000,000  annually. 

North  Carolina  sportsmen  spent  $132,464.50  in  1949 
for  hunting  and  fishing  magazines.  Fur  animal  pelts  that 
year  were  valued  at  $339,005.35,  with  approximately 
$10,000  received  for  the  carcasses,  which  were  used  for 
food  and  fertilizer.  Business  transactions  associated  with 
game  farms,  breeders  and  hobbyists  amounted  to  a 
minimum  of  $96,365.29.  Farm  pond  investments  in 
1948  alone  amounted  to  $2,577,549-92. 

The  facts  and  figures  given  here  represent  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  information  presented  in  the  publication. 
They  will,  however,  give  indication  to  the  important 
place  game  and  fish  resources  hold  in  the  economy  of 
North  Carolina.  —  T.  S.  Critcher,  Federal  Aid  Co- 
ordinator. 


NOTE:  Free  copies  of  this  publication  may  be  obtained  from 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box  2919, 
Raleigh. 
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Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


There  must  be  something  medicinal  in  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word  April.  To  the  trout  fisherman 
it  means  a  mountain  stream  breaking  itself  into  foam 
over  slippery  rocks.  To  the  low-country  man  it  is  a 
challenge  to  try  the  gamesters  of  stream  and  pond.  To 
many  others  April  means  time  to  get  into  the  surf  and 
offshore  waters  for  drum  and  blues.  For  most  of  us, 
April  finds  us  showing  symptons  of  a  spring  fever  epi- 
demic characterized  by  glassy  stares  out  the  office 
window,  fish  fever  and  a  bad  dose  of  chronic  lassitude. 
The  warm  sun,  budding  vegetation  and  honeymooning 
birds  are  a  combination  carefully  calculated  by  the  gods 
of  temptation  to  wreck  the  most  case-hardened  constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  are  things  to  be  done — plans 
to  be  made. 

For  instance,  how  about  the  club  outing  some  of  you 
talked  about  last  meeting?  If  you're  going  to  have  shoot- 
ing events,  locations  must  be  picked  with  safety  as  the 
first  consideration.  Targets,  target  boards  and  shooting 
counters  must  be  provided  for  the  .22  event,  which  most 
certainly  will  attract  the  youngsters  and  some  of  the 
womenfolks.  Also,  there  are  clay  birds,  shells  and  traps 
to  be  arranged  for  as  well  as  targets  for  the  casting 
contest,  prizes,  publicity,  a  barbecue  supper,  and  the 
after-supper  entertainment.  Affairs  such  as  this  are  work 
it  is  true,  but  if  they  are  the  principal  activity  of  the 
season,  their  worth  to  the  club  cannot  be  estimated. 

Does  your  community  participate  in  the  children's 
fishing  rodeos  sponsored  by  Better  Fishing,  Inc.  ?  If  you 
really  want  to  do  something  that  will  increase  your 
pride  as  a  sportsman,  write  these  folks  at  509  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois,  and  get  the  details. 
Many  North  Carolina  cities  have  been  participating  in 
this  worthwhile  project  and  the  number  is  growing. 

It  is  a  little  early  to  announce  details  of  the  coopera- 
tive plan  by  which  the  clubs  financed  youngsters'  trips 
to  the  4-H  Camp  last  year,  or  whether  such  a  program 
will  be  possible  this  year.  In  the  event  the  program  is 
repeated,  now  is  the  time  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  as  it  might  be  hard  to  get  this  authoriza- 
tion during  July  or  early  August. 

Win  Donat 


Mr.  Tommy  Taylor  of  Stoneville,  N.  C,  asks,  "This  may 
be  a  bit  out  of  season,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
are  any  laws  protecting  wild  flowers  in  North  Carolina.  If 
there  are,  could  you  please  tell  me  what  they  are.  Wild 
flowers  happen  to  be  my  hobby,  and  I  would  certainly  thank 
you  if  you  could  send  me  this  information." 

Yes,  there  are  definite  laws  protecting  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  and  wild  flowers,  both  along  the  highways  and 
public  roads.  In  addition,  our  trespass  laws  cover  tres- 
pass as  well  as  acts  of  vandalism  on  private  property. 
A  law  was  enacted  recently  for  the  protection  of  the 
Venus  Fly  Trap  specifically.  If  you  care  to  read  them 
for  yourself,  they  may  be  found  in  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina,  Section  14,  subsections  128,  129, 
and  129.1. 


BAIT  FOR  MULLET?  Word  has  been  received  from  the  coast 
that  Spanish  moss,  properly  aged  in  water  until  it  becomes 
mushy  and  slimy,  makes  an  attractive  bait  for  mullet.  If  you 
try  this  bait,  please  write  Crackshots  and  Backlashes  about 
vour  results. 
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A  Profitable  Tip 

Mr.  E.  L.  Rozzelle  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  permits  us  to 
publish  his  report  covering  the  raising  of  bait  minnows  for 
sale  as  follows: 

"I  sold  $2,155  worth  of  minnows  to  the  retail  trade.  I 
bought  8,650  @  2c  each  or  $173.00.  These  came  from  three 
different  ponds.  These  8,650  plus  15,000  I  had  carried  over 
last  year  were  sold  at  75c  per  dozen,  or  $1,498.  When  those 
that  were  born  in  1950  were  sold  I  had  to  cut  my  price  to 
50c  per  dozen  because  they  were  too  small.  I  sold  16,248 
@  50c  per  dozen,  or  $677.00.  This  makes  a  total  of  39,900 
minnows  sold. 

"I  have  not  sold  any  minnows  out  of  the  big  pond  as  yet. 
This  one  I  stocked  with  the  500  Golden  Shiners  I  got  from 
the  Table  Rock  Hatchery.  I  have  not  drained  it  yet,  but  by 
the  looks  of  it  I  should  have  at  least  100,000  minnows  in 
this  pond  to  be  sold  this  year. 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check  for  50c  to  renew  my 
license  to  raise  and  sell  minnows. 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  map  of  my  ponds,  numbered  as  they 
were  built.  Number  1  was  built  prior  to  1950,  No.  2  in 
1950.  The  remainder  of  them  were  built  in  1951.  Numbers 
1  and  2  are  used  for  breeding,  the  other  six  are  for  holding 
ponds.  The  other  six  have  not  been  of  much  use  to  me  as 
yet.  I  aim  to  drain  No.  1  as  soon  as  possible  and  separate 
minnows  according  to  size  into  these  small  ponds.  No.  2 
has  already  been  drained  and  the  minnows  sold.  I  did  not 
get  as  good  results  in  No.  2  as  I  did  last  year  because  the 
water  tiger  got  into  this  pond  and  did  a  lot  of  damage  to 
it  before  I  got  them  destroyed.  About  16,000  was  reaped 
from  No.  2  as  compared  to  about  33,000  last  year. 

"In  1950  No.  1  was  a  complete  failure  but  this  year  I 
believe  I  have  100,000  or  more  in  it." 

Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Rozzelle  for  permission  to  pub- 
lish this  report.  As  it  was  impossible  to  publish  his 
sketch  of  his  pond  layout,  we  should  say  that  eight 
ponds  are  being  operated,  of  which  five  are  one-fifth 
acre,  one  one-tenth  acre,  one  one-half  acre,  and  one 
three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  total  acreage  is  a  little 
better  than  2.25  acres.  This  is  significant  as  the  report 
shows  that  not  all  the  ponds  produced,  yet  the  net  return 
was  considerable.  Compare  this  return  with  that  from 
two  acres  of  tobacco  and  the  relative  work  necessary  to 
produce  these  profits. 

A  Hornets'  Nest 

The  following  two  letters  are  in  answer  to  one  appearing 
in  the  February  1951  issue  of  WILDLIFE: 

"According  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Nelon  your  job  is  to  run 
classified  ads  for  the  best  towns,  piers,  places  to  hire,  etc. 
He  should  know  that  if  you  made  any  preference,  every 
town  you  did  not  name  would  be  at  your  throat.  As  for 
knowing  about  the  snapping  turtle,  if  he  cared  at  all  for 
conservation  he  would  be  interested  in  one  of  the  worst 
killers  of  wild  ducks  and  fish. 

"Your  magazine  is  titled  WILDLIFE.  Let's  keep  it  that 
way." 

Sincerely  yours, 
Tom  James 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

"I  note  what  Mr.  W.  W.  Nelon  of  Asheville  had  to  say 
about  wanting  information  printed  on  where  to  fish  in 
North  Carolina.  As  I  have  noted  the  title  of  this  magazine 
is  'WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.'  If  it  was  a  book 
on  where  to  fish  in  North  Carolina,  I  think  it  would  come 
under  that  title.  To  me,  and  quite  a  few  more,  the  life 
history  of  a  turtle  or  the  habits  of  the  Carolina  frogs  and 
toads  are  by  far  more  important  than  to  know  where  and 
when  the  fish  are  biting,  or  where  to  catch  them. 


"I  have  fished  for  trout  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  and 
many  times  have  had  the  pleasure  of  deep  sea  fishing.  Not 
yet  have  I  had  to  rely  on  some  one  telling  me  where  to  fish. 

"No,  keep  the  articles  coming  on  our  native  wildlife, 
for  if  more  people  knew  when  a  blacksnake  sheds  his  hire 
or  when  young  squirrels  are  born,  the  wildlife  in  our  native 
state  would  get  a  better  deal  than  it  is  getting  now. 
"As  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  wrote — 

'Knowledge  never  learned  of  school 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  woods 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell.' 
"To  the  people  who  never  learn  this  in  school,  'WILD- 
LIFE IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'  is  a  good  teacher,  so  keep 
them  coming." 

Grady  Barnes 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

We  thank  these  folks  and  others  who  have  written 
on  this  subject  for  their  interest.  Won't  you  continue  to 
let  us  know  how  you  feel  about  things  ?  Airing  opinions 
is  the  job  of  this  page  and  we  need  your  letters. 

Carp  Catching  Troubles 
From  Ray  Stuart  of  High  Point,  N.  C,  the  following: 
"In  this  part  of  the  state  there  are  a  lot  of  carp  ponds 
which  you  pay  $1.00  for  five  hours  fishing.  The  ponds  are 
well  stocked  but  only  a  very  small  group  of  fishermen  ever 
seem  to  have  any  luck.  Everyone  fishes  the  same  way  with 
corn  and  dough  balls,  with  everything  with  a  smell  to  it 
in  the  dough,  some  with  just  plain  dough.  I  have  seen 
from  75  to  100  people  fishing  in  a  small  lake  from  one-half 
to  one  acre,  no  one  getting  any  bites,  but  one  or  two  were 
catching  fish  one  right  after  the  other.  What  is  the  secret 
to  carp  fishing?  I  thought  it  took  skill  to  catch  game  fish, 
but  I  had  not  tried  these  big  carp  then.  I  will  appreciate 
any  information  on  this  matter." 

We  took  this  to  Mr.  Raver,  our  Fisheries  Investigator, 
for  his  ideas  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Use  small,  sharp  hooks  (either  single  or  treble) 
no  larger  than  No.  6  or  8. 

2.  Use  a  nylon  leader  at  least  three  feet  long  about 
8  pound  test. 

3.  If  a  sinker  is  necessary,  use  only  one  or  two  split 
shot  a  foot  or  so  from  the  hook. 

4.  Fish  right  on  the  bottom  unless  you  see  carp  roll 
on  the  surface,  then  move  bait  very  slowly  through 
water. 

5.  Baits:  Small  grubs,  maggots,  small  earthworms, 
stiff  corn  meal  dough  (some  times  mixed  with  cot- 
ton), stale  bread  kneaded  on  hook,  other  mixtures 
of  meal,  dough,  etc.,  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
anise  applied,  boiled  potatoes,  and  canned  corn  or 
fresh  sweet  corn. 

6.  Be  careful  in  casting;  do  not  make  any  undue 
disturbance. 


FISH  HOGS  YOU  MAY  KNOW 


<i  {loot  ■muitu 


THE  "LITTLE  FISH  SMUGGLER" 

Hates  to  keep  the  undersized 
trout,  but  they  "eat 
better" — and  fishing  was 
slow  anyway! 
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Applicants  for  the  Wildlife  Protection  School  were  carefully 
screened  hv  an  examining;  hoard. 


Wildlife  Protection  School 


Fourteen  candidates  for  positions  as  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Protectors  recently  completed  three  weeks  of  intensive  pre- 
service  training'  at  the  Institute  of  Government  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  training  of  prospective  protectors  enahles  the  Commission 
to  fill  vacancies  as  soon  as  they  occur,  and  assures  the  em- 
ployment of  highly  qualified  men  on  the  law  enforcement 
staff.  Several  of  the  graduates  have  already  heen  placed  in 
vacant  positions,  and  others  will  he  held  on  a  standhy  hasis 
to  fill  positions  as  openings  occur.  Following  graduation  exer- 
cises, all  men  not  employed  immediately  were  sworn  in  as 
deputy  wildlife  protectors. 

The  Wildlife  Protection  School  is  conducted  by  the  Institute 
of  Government,  a  division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  It  is  designed  to  give 
future  wildlife  protectors  basic  instruction  in  subjects  used 
regularly  in  their  work.  A  few  of  the  courses  included  were 
game  laws,  court  systems,  laws  of  arrest,  search  and  seizure, 
and  evidence,  public  speaking,  self-defense,  first  aid,  and 
handling  of  firearms. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  an  on-the-job  refresher  training 
school  for  wildlife  protectors  already  employed.  It  will  proba- 
bly be  held  some  time  next  summer. 


On  the  firing  range.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  proper  use  of 
firearms.  Below:  Lectures  in  first  aid  were  followed  by  practi- 
cal demonstrations. 


The  graduating  class.  First  row,  left  to  right:  E.  W.  Caine,  Wildlife  Protection  Supervisor,  district  4;  Clyde  P.  Patton,  Executive 
Director,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission;  and  W.  C.  Bumgarner,  Institute  of  Government.  Second  row:  J.  W.  Ahearn,  Wagram; 
J.  B.  Akin,  Murphy;  W.  V.  Armstrong,  Rocky  Mount;  D.  E.  Barkley,  Jr.,  Sylva;  J.  N.  Beatty,  Cherry  ville.  Third  row:  W.  C.  Clarke, 
Charlotte;  H.  R.  Dail,  Stantonsburg;  J.  L.  Eaker,  Morgan  Ion:  R.  E.  Harden,  Jr.,  Burlington;  A.  C.  Lindsav,  Casar;  Fourth  row: 
E.  B.  Lloyd,  Elon  College;  C.  S.  Mikels,  High  Point;  J.  R.  Shook,  Hickory. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermic! 


Reason 


In  North  Carolina,  May  is  the  busiest  of  months  for  bird  life — the  nesting  season  is  in  full  swing.  Everywhere 
outdoors  nests  are  being  built,  eggs  incubated,  young  fed  and  protected  until  they  come  of  age.  With  a  small 
insect  in  its  mud-caked  bill,  a  brown  thrasher  (above)  stands  over  its  already  full  and  contented  nestlings. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation 
between  State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who 
hunt  and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources. 
The  Editor  gratefully  receives  for  publication  all  news  items,  articles, 
photographs,  and  other  material  dealing  with  the  various  activities 
which  combine  to  make  North  Carolina  a  better  state  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  material  published. 
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Photo  Courtesy  Americi 

Well-trained,  obedient  retrievers  line  up  for  their  portrait.  The  pair  on  the  left  are  Springer  Spaniels,  next  is  a 
Setter,  a  Brown  Labrador  Retriever,  a  Golden  Retriever,  and  on  the  extreme  right,  a  Black  Labrador. 

THE  RETRIEVERS 


n  Field  Publishing  Co. 

Pointer,  then  a 


by  Win  Donat 


/  want  my  boy  to  have  a  dog 
Or  maybe  two  or  three 

He'll  learn  from  them  much  easier 
Than  he  would  learn  from  me. 

A  dog  will  show  him  how  to  love 
And  bear  no  grudge  or  hate 

I'm  not  so  good  at  that  myself 
But  dogs  will  do  it  straight. 

I  want  my  boy  to  have  a  dog 
To  be  his  pal  and  friend 

So  he  may  learn  that  friendship 
Is  faithful  to  the  end. 

There  never  yet  has  been  a  dog 
Who  learned  to  doublecross 

/Vor  catered  to  you  when  you  won 
Then  dropped  you  when  you  lost. 

MARTY  HALE  The  Old  Spinner. 

from  Monthly  News  Flash, 
Maryland  Game  and  Inland  Fish  Commission. 


"It  has  long  been  the  conviction  of  experienced 
hunters  that  the  most  effective  contribution  any  indi- 
vidual sportsman  can  make  to  the  cause  of  wildlife 
conservation  is  the  use  of  a  retrieving  dog  while  hunt- 
ing. This  statement  is  not  limited  to  the  specialists,  the 
retrieving  breeds,  but  includes  any  dog  which  is  not 
gun-shy,  has  a  nose,  and  will  hunt!"  This  quotation  is 
from  "The  Modern  Dog  Encyclopedia"  (Stackpole  & 


•  Fifth  in  a  Series  on 
Popular  Sporting  Dogs 

Heck,  Inc.,  New  York)  section  on  Retriever  Field  Trials 
and  it  expresses  the  philosophy  of  the  true  hunter 
sportsman. 

Perhaps  no  one  class  of  dogs  needs  more  attention 
from  Tar  Heel  sportsmen  than  the  retriever  breeds. 
During  the  1950-51  waterfowl  season,  almost  18,000 
duck  and  goose  hunters  were  gunning  for  these  fine 
game  birds.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  less  than 
fifty  dogs  of  all  types  used  to  help  reduce  the  wasteful 
loss  of  crippled  birds!  This  fact  is  more  significant  when 
it  is  realized  that  many  of  these  dogs  were  used  less 
than  six  days  out  of  the  season. 

Let's  indulge  in  a  little  armchair  arithmetic  concern- 
ing some  aspects  of  the  foregoing  paragraph.  In  all 
cases,  we  will  figure  on  the  conservative  side  because 
the  answers  will  be  just  as  impressive,  our  reasoning 
just  as  sound  and  our  story  will  be  less  vulnerable.  Let 
us  suppose  that  fifty  dogs  were  used  last  year  an  average 
of  six  days  per  dog  with  an  average  of  two  hunters  per 
dog.  The  answer  is  600  man-days  of  waterfowling  with 
dogs,  with  a  resulting  cripple  loss  of  less  than  one  bird 
per  dog  per  day,  assuming  that  hunting  was  fair.  Any- 
one accustomed  to  hunting  over  a  retriever  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  a  rare  exception  to  lose  an  average  of  one  bird 
a  day.  Many  dogs  don't  lose  three  cripples  in  an  entire 
season!  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  here  that  much  of  a 
dog's  effectiveness  depends  on  whether  or  not  he  is 
hunted  from  a  marsh  or  an  open  water  blind.  The  latter 
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condition  usually  hampers  the  dog's  ability  to  see  the 
shot  made  and  mark  the  fall. 

Now,  what  about  the  hunters  remaining  out  of  the 
original  18,000?  To  be  conservative  again,  let's  say 
that  12,000  hunted  one  day  each  during  the  last  season. 
The  figures  probably  are  higher  than  that,  but  suppose 
that  finances,  business,  or  the  wife  kept  one-third  of 
the  duck  stamp  buyers  from  making  the  trip.  The  best 
we  could  hope  for  if  the  12,000  had  any  shooting  at  all 
would  be  a  cripple  loss  of  at  least  one  or  maybe  three 
birds  per  man!  The  number  of  lost  birds  is  staggering. 
Remember,  we  are  talking  about  North  Carolina  only. 
The  birds  we  are  considering  have  been  in  front  of  a 
gun  for  almost  six  months  before  our  season  opens! 
It  is  not  surprising  that  ducks  trapped  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  Flyway  and  subjected  to  a  fluoroscopic  ex- 
amination showed  one  out  of  every  three,  in  some 
instances,  to  be  carrying  shot. 

One  more  thought  in  the  case  for  more  retrievers: 
Those  birds  that  are  knocked  down  and  never  brought 
to  bag  very  seldom  live  to  recover  from  their  wounds. 
Almost  100  per  cent  make  meals  for  some  animal,  bird 
or  fish. 

The  place  that  North  Carolina  occupies  as  a  water- 
fowling  state  is  near  the  top,  among  the  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Probably  the  greater  portion  of  all  the 
ducks,  geese,  and  swans  using  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
either  winter  or  pass  over  the  favorite  gunning  areas 
of  our  coastal  plain,  as  well  as  the  inland  water  systems 
and  the  thousands  of  small  ponds  in  the  interior.  There- 
fore, if  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  hunters  are  to 
have  any  responsibility  whatever  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  sport,  it  well  could  begin  with  the  reduction 
of  the  cripple  loss  by  the  use  of  retrievers. 

What  sort  of  animals  are  these  retrievers?  Usually 
they  are  larger  size  dogs,  ranging  from  the  weight  of 
a  medium  pointer  up  to  ninety  pounds  for  heavy  speci- 
mens. Their  heads  are  broad,  with  well  set  ears;  the 
eyes  are  expressive  and  their  general  behavior  is  charac- 
terized by  good  manners.  Since  the  retrievers  breeds  are 
products  of  careful  breeding,  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  coat  development.  The  coats  are  double;  they 
have  a  soft  undercoat  of  furry  hair,  and  an  overcoat 
of  longer  guard  hairs.  The  coat  is  oily  and  serves  the 
dual  purpose  of  repelling  water  and  because  of  the 
countless  billions  of  entrapped  air  cells,  it  forms  a 
bouyant  life  jacket  which  is  a  swimming  aid.  The  re- 
trievers' powerful  build  is  further  aided  in  water  work 
by  the  well  webbed  feet  and  heavy  tail  which  is  used 
as  a  steering  device.  A  well  developed  scenting  ability 
and  retrieving  instinct  are  next  in  line  of  retriever  quali- 
fications. Tractability  and  an  even,  cheerful  disposition 
are  definite  "musts." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  primary  function  of 
a  retriever  is  to  wait  patiently  at  heel,  or  in  or  near  the 
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blind,  until  a  bird  is  down.  Some  folks  require  the  dog 
to  fetch  on  command,  others  want  him  to  get  into  action 
as  soon  as  the  bird  is  hit.  In  either  case,  his  work  in 
waterfowling  consists  of  periods  of  well-behaved  wait- 
ing and  periods  of  extreme  activity.  It  is  then  easy  to 
understand  why  tractability  and  disposition  are  basic 
requirements. 

We  do  not  want  to  omit  the  fact  that  some  retrievers 
can  be  taught  to  find  game,  such  as  quail,  pheasant  and 
other  birds,  for  the  gun  in  addition  to  retrieving,  but 
ordinarily  they  are  the  specialists  who  depend  on  nose, 
brains  and  memory  to  solve  problems  that  stop  many 
other  dogs.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  weather,  temperature 
conditions  or  terrain  over  which  he  must  work  should 
deter  or  slow  a  retriever.  He  should  show  a  happy,  eager 
willingness  to  do  his  job  even  though  it  means  biting 
a  path  for  fifty  yards  through  skim  ice  to  get  to  a  bird. 

So  far  we  have  talked  about  these  fine  dogs  and,  in 
general,  about  their  uses  a  few  days  each  year.  Practical 
folks  want  to  know  about  the  problems  of  keeping 
them  the  balance  of  the  year.  Again  we  point  to  the 
trait  of  good  manners  inherited  in  most  retrievers.  These 
dogs  rapidly  assume  their  place  in  the  family  circle. 
When  the  puppy  grows  up  and  has  learned  his  lessons, 
he  becomes  a  citizen  of  responsibilities.  HE  adopts  the 
family  and  all  its  worldly  possessions.  The  retriever  is 
no  lap  dog;  yet  there  is  no  dog  more  fond  of  affection. 
In  fact,  these  dogs  demand  attention — they  will  butt 
your  hand  with  the  nose  until  it  rests  on  their  head  and 
the  favorite  chin  resting  place  is  on  the  "boss  man's" 
lap.  Furthermore,  prolonged  stays  indoors  will  do  more 
to  ruin  a  retriever  than  any  one  other  thing.  I  have 
found  them  sleeping  on  frosty  ground,  nose  under  tail, 

The  Curly  Coated  Retrievers  are  used  for  retrieving  waterfowl, 
and  are  fine  companion  dogs,  a  trait  typical  of  the  retriever 
breeds. 

Courtesy  American  Field  Publishing  Co. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

Patience,  willingness,  obedience,  and  intelligence  are  expressed 
in  the  author's  own  Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever,  Win's  Pal  of 
Bass  Lake.  You  will  see  Pal  in  action  on  the  opposite  page. 


and  the  entire  coat  covered  with  white  frost  while  a 
warm  straw-filled  house  stood  unoccupied  thirty  feet 
away. 

When  one  of  these  dogs  becomes  well  established 
with  a  family,  he  quickly  learns  all  the  folks  who 
regularly  visit  the  place  as  well  as  those  who,  through 
feai  or  ingnorance,  have  been  unfriendly  to  him.  In 
other  words,  the  dog  makes  the  decision  as  to  whom 
he  should  challenge.  Once  he  tells  you  to  stop,  don't 
try  to  "sweet  talk"  him  or  to  bully  your  way  past  him. 
When  a  mother  leaves  the  place  with  junior  in  his 
carriage,  only  a  chain  will  hold  the  dog  from  policing 
every  inch  of  their  route  just  as  effectively  as  a  squadron 
of  fly-cops  clears  the  route  for  a  public  dignitary.  Their 
clear  honey  color  or  brown  eyes  look  at  you  in  a  level, 
unfaltering  manner  and  the  expressive  wrinkles  in  the 
brows  are  able  to  convey  many  of  the  basic  human 
feelings. 

The  preceding  comments  apply  to  the  popular  re- 
trieving breeds  now  recognized  by  the  American  regis- 
tering groups.  These  breeds  are:  The  Chespeake  Bay, 
American  Water  Spaniel,  Labrador,  Golden,  Flat- 
Coated  and  Curly-Coated  retrievers.  The  order  in  which 
they  are  listed  is  not  indicative  of  their  popularity,  but 
a  recognition  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  American 
Water  Spaniel  as  the  two  breeds  originating  in  this 
country. 


The  Chesapeake  Bay  Retrievers 

Stories  of  Chessy's  performance  in  the  field  are  legion. 
One  of  them  tells  of  over  200  consecutive  retrieves  in 
the  icy  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  back  in  the  days 
of  market  hunting.  The  American  Chesapeake  Club  is 
the  sponsoring  group  for  the  breed  and  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  one  policy  adhered  to  throughout 
the  years  has  held  that  the  Chessy  is  to  be  first,  last  and 
always  a  working  dog.  Selective  breeding  toward  show 
appeal  has  been  not  only  frowned  upon  but  repulsed 
when  proposals  for  changes  in  the  standards  have  been 
advanced. 

As  for  field  trials,  Chessy  fanciers  have  held  that  as 
rugged  as  the  trial  tests  have  been,  they  do  not  begin 
to  test  the  ability  of  a  real  Chesapeakes.  This  fact  has 
worked  against  a  wider  acceptance  of  the  dog  because 
he  has  shown  up  poorly  among  the  National  Retriever 
Trial  winners.  By  way  of  further  explanation,  it  is  felt 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  reproduce  conditions  of 
mud,  weather,  and  similar  obstacles  on  the  trial  grounds 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  these  dogs  a  fair  opportunity 
to  show  their  qualitities  of  hardihood  and  good-natured 
willingness  and  ability  to  do  the  job  well  regardless  of 
conditions.  For  instance,  one  Chesapeake  retrieved 
nearly  1 50  ducks  and  geese  over  mud  that  was  too  thick 
to  swim  in  and  too  thin  to  plough,  after  two  other  types 
of  retrievers  had  given  up.  This  feat  was  accomplished 
in  a  snowstorm  and  after  the  dog  had  followed  a  wagon 
eleven  miles  to  the  marsh! 

A  good  Chesapeake  gives  the  appearance  of  a  highly 
intelligent,  extremely  powerful  dog.  The  head  is  broad, 
the  muzzle  strong  and  he  stands  on  sturdy  legs  and  big 
feet.  Colors  range  from  dead  grass  to  chocolate  and  a 
white  spot  on  the  chest  or  toes  is  permissible. 

Little  of  the  origin  of  the  Chesapeake  is  known.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  two  Newfoundland  puppies 
rescued  from  a  shipwreck  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  1807 
were  given  to  those  who  gave  hospitality  to  the  human 
survivors.  When  the  pups  developed  a  marked  retriev- 
ing ability  and  a  natural  love  for  water,  they  were 
crossed  with  whatever  types  of  dogs  that  existed  locally 
until  a  strain  appeared  which  bred  true.  There  are  many 
other  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  these  dogs,  some  of 
them  products  of  pure  imagination,  but  the  foregoing 
is  accepted  as  having  more  basis  in  fact. 

The  American  Water  Spaniel 

These  lovable,  liver  or  chocolate  colored  spaniels  have 
existed  for  so  long  that  some  folks  claim  their  pro- 
genitors were  brought  to  this  country  by  Columbus!  It 
generally  is  believed  that  the  old  Irish  water  spaniel 
had  something  to  do  with  the  development  of  his 
American  cousin  and  origin  of  the  breed  is  credited  to 
America.  These  smaller  dogs  were  used  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  finding  and  springing  game  as  well  as  re- 
trieving from  land  or  water.  They  have  all  the  qualities 
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of  manners  and  disposition  of  the  other  retrievers  and 
are  easy  to  train. 

The  Labrador  Retrievers 

Handsome  is  as  handsome  does  applies  to  the  Labs. 
Big,  sleek,  animated  and  able,  the  Labradors  have 
really  "caught  on"  in  American  sporting  circles.  The 
dogs  should  be  close-coupled  and  move  with  ease,  the 
head  should  be  broad  with  plenty  of  brain  room,  the 
ears  medium  in  size,  not  heavy,  the  eyes  yellow  to  brown, 
and  the  coat  should  be  short,  flat  and  varying  shades 
of  brown  or  solid  black.  The  tail  is  distinctive  in  this 
breed,  being  thick  near  the  body  and  tapering  to  the 
end.  The  tails  of  these  and  other  retrievers  should  not 
be  carried  higher  than  the  level  of  the  back. 

In  action,  Labradors  give  the  impression  of  great 
eagerness  and  speed.  Their  retrieves  are  snappy  and 
stylish.  Field  trial  winnings  show  a  preponderance  of 
Labradors  in  all  places  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
other  breeds  competing. 

One  thing  in  the  Labrador's  history  seems  to  be 
certain,  and  that  is  the  geographical  misnomer  as  to 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  dogs.  It  seems  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Labradors  actually  were  one  of  the  New- 
foundland breeds!  Their  development  occurred  in  Eng- 
land under  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  whose  interest  and 
sponsorship  established  the  breed  as  the  top  in  the 
retrieving  field.  One  must  always  remember  that  mem- 
ory, nose,  and  the  ability  to  mark  drowned  birds  are 
possessions  that  all  retrievers  must  have.  The  Labradors 
have  their  full  share. 

The  Golden  Retrievers 

Perhaps  more  definite  information  is  available  on  the 
origin  of  these  dogs  than  most  other  breeds.  Before  their 
development  for  retrieving,  they  were  known  as  Rus- 
sian Trackers  and  had  made  their  fame  as  unusually 
intelligent  shepherds.  It  is  said  that  these  dogs  were  so 
dependable  that  they  could  be  left  on  the  high  mountain 
sides  in  charge  of  their  flocks  for  an  entire  winter! 
Sufficient  supplies  of  food  were  left  for  the  dogs  and 
it  was  seldom  that  a  sheep  was  lost  to  a  predator. 

It  was  in  I860  that  Sir  Dudley  Majoribanks  saw  a 
troupe  of  these  dogs  perform  in  a  circus.  The  com- 
plexity of  their  routine  so  impressed  him  that  he  tried 
to  buy  a  pair  and  it  was  only  by  buying  all  eight  dogs 
that  he  could  reach  an  agreement  with  the  owner.  These 
dogs  were  large,  averaging  over  100  pounds,  and  their 
shaggy  coats,  which  caught  brambles  and  burrs,  threat- 
ened to  slow  their  acceptance  by  English  sportsmen.  It 
was  after  an  outcross  with  the  English  bloodhound  that 
the  size  of  the  dog  was  diminished,  the  coat  shortened 
and  the  nose  improved.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the 
only  outcross. 

The  following  description  is  from  the  Golden  Re- 
triever Club  of  America  Yearbook,  1939;  "General 


Appearance— Should  be  of  a  symmetrical,  active;  power- 
ful dog,  a  goodjevol  mover,  sound  and  well  put  to- 
gether, with  a  kindly  expression'  noi'  clumsy  or  long 
in  the  leg.  Head — broad  in  skull,  well  set  on  a  clean 
and  muscular  neck,  muzzle  powerful  and  wide,  not 
weak-jawed,  good  stop.  Eyes — Dark  and  set  well  apart, 
very  kindly  in  expression  with  dark  rims.  Teeth — Even, 
neither  under  nor  overshot.  Color — Rich  golden,  must 
not  be  as  dark  as  an  Irish  Red  Setter  or  cream  color,  the 
presence  of  a  few  white  hairs  on  chest  permissible,  but 
white  collar,  feet,  toes,  or  blaze  to  be  penalized." 

In  field  trial  history,  the  Golden  ranks  second  to  the 
Labrador.  As  a  dual  purpose  dog,  the  Golden  is  more 
apt  to  be  trained  to  point  birds  in  the  field  as  well  as 
to  retrieve.  His  excellent  manners  and  instinctive  good 
breeding  makes  him  a  favorite  for  children,  and  his 


-See  RETRIEVERS  Page  17 


Although  these  are  not  stroboscopic  photos,  they  show  the 
eagerness  with  which  a  retriever  takes  to  water  in  performing 
his  job.  Photographer  Dermid  had  Pal  make  two  leaps  in  the 
same  spot  to  get  these  unusual  photos. 


STRAY  DOG  CONTROL 

by  Mary  Louise  H.  Clay 

Public  Health  Educator 
Buncombe  County  Health  Department 

WILDLIFE  AS  WELL  AS  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  received 
added  protection  in  Buncombe  county  as  a  result 
of  the  1951  legislation  in  regard  to  rabies  control. 

After  the  1951  General  Assembly  made  possible  an 
act  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  sheep 
raising,  poultry,  and  livestock  industry  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  created  the  office  of  County  Dog  Warden  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  some  far-sighted 
citizens  saw  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  Buncombe  county  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  stray 
dogs  which  affects  not  only  the  individual  but  the 
economic  status  of  the  whole  country. 

However,  prior  to  this  legislation  Buncombe  county 
had  already  begun  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  dog 
problem.  The  need  for  some  action  was  brought  to  a 
head  in  1949-50  at  which  time  there  were  in  Asheville 
and  Buncombe  county  213  people  who  had  to  be  given 
rabies  treatment. 

At  this  time  the  County  Health  Department  employed 
a  Rabies  Inspector  whose  duties  were  to  organize  and  set 
up  rabies  clinics,  which  were  served  by  local  veteri- 
narians, investigate  questionable  dogs,  and  pick  up 
stray  and  unwanted  dogs.  Since  this  time  approximately 
7,500  dogs  have  been  vaccinated  each  year. 

The  new  legislation,  added  to  the  steps  which  had 
already  been  taken,  seemed  to  be  the  real  progressive 
action.  At  the  first  open  meeting  called  by  the  County 
Commissioners  to  discuss  the  new  legislation,  there  was 
a  large  number  of  people  representing  the  leading 
organizations  and  agencies  of  the  county  most  affected 
by  the  problem:  Buncombe  County  Farm  Bureau,  Bun- 
combe County  Health  Department,  Buncombe  County 
Farm  Agent,  Agricultural  Development  Council,  Ashe- 
ville Kennel  Club,  Black  Mountain  Humane  Society, 
Fox  Hunter's  Association,  and  the  Asheville  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

There  were  also  several  individual  farmers  present 
who  stated  that  stray  and  unwanted  dogs  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  they  had  had  to  discontinue  raising 
sheep.  In  1945,  23  persons  had  sheep  in  Buncombe 
county.  Today  only  8  farmers  have  sheep  in  the  entire 
county. 

At  a  second  open  meeting,  a  discussion  of  the  part 
of  the  legislation  which  provided  that  each  county  must 


Photo  Courtesy  Asheville  Citizen-Times 


This  lad  has  brought  his  pup  in  to  get  its  rabies  shot.  Out- 
breaks of  rabies  are  one  of  the  serious  dangers  of  an  abundance 
of  stray  dogs. 

maintain  an  animal  shelter  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  Buncombe  county  was  not  in  a  position  to  build  a 
shelter.  The  City  of  Asheville  operates  a  pound  which 
would  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  care  for  the  large 
number  of  dogs  that  would  be  picked  up  in  compliance 
with  the  new  law.  The  Commissioners,  though  highly 
in  favor  of  the  legislation,  said  they  were  forced  to 
shelve  the  issue  temporarily. 

But  the  citizens  present,  realizing  the  tremendous 
value  of  the  law,  would  not  be  stymied.  A  citizen's 
committee  was  formed,  with  the  approval  of  the  County 
Commissioners,  to  investigate  possibilities  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  shelter.  The  Commissioners  had  agreed 
to  assume  the  upkeep  of  the  shelter  if  the  building 
could  be  obtained  through  another  source. 

This  committee,  after  hurtling  the  usual  organiza- 
tional difficulties,  was  divided  into  three  working 
groups:  Finance,  Building,  and  Nominations.  Soon  the 
committee  brought  to  light  a  building  which  had  been 
used  as  a  zoo  building  in  the  City  Recreation  Park,  but 
was  no  longer  occupied. 

This  building,  though  not  ideal,  could  be  easily  con- 
verted into  a  satisfactory  shelter  for  about  one-fifth  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  build  a  new  one.  Im- 
mediately the  committee  set  about  drafting  plans  for 
the  conversion  of  the  building. 

The  plan  was  presented  to  the  County  Commissioners 
and  the  City  Councilmen.  These  men  were  quick  to 

•  See  DOG  CONTROL  Page  23 
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With  feet  placed  far  back  and  requiring  a  good  start  on  open 
water  to  attain  flight,  a  healthy  loon  is  practically  helpless  on 
land,  but  one  with  its  belly  feathers  saturated  with  oil  and 
lacking  primary  wing  feathers  is  in  a  very  sad  state. 

This  female  red-breasted  merganser  was  so  cold,  weak,  and 
exhausted  after  being  bounced  around  in  the  breakers  that  it 
could  not  hold  up  its  head.  Its  bill  chattered  audibly.  Although 
placed  in  a  protected  spot,  it  died  a  few  minutes  after  the 
photo  was  made. 


A  gannet  is  a  large  black  and  white  sea  bird  with  a  long,  sharp 
bill.  It  preys  on  herring  and  other  fish  by  plunging  from  a 
considerable  height  into  the  water.  Note  the  heavy  coat  of  oil 
on  its  sides  and  underparts.   >■ 

Although  flightless,  this  gannet  was  not  entirely  helpless.  When 
the  photographer  moved  in  close  for  a  portrait,  the  bird 
sighted  its  eyes  along  its  bill  and  gave  him  a  sharp  jab  in  the 
shins. 


A  Nature  Short 

WINTER  TRAGEDIES 

Fate  dealt  a  losing  hand  to  the  water  birds  pictured  on 
this  page. 

During  an  early  March  storm  at  Nags  Head,  they 
were  washed  ashore  and  stranded  helplessly  between 
dunes  of  blowing  sand  and  a  surf  whipped  to  a  frenzy 
by  a  raw  northeast  wind.  Unable  to  fly,  they  faced  a 
slow,  cold  miserable  death  by  starvation  or  a  quicker 
end  by  stray  dogs,  flocks  of  gulls,  or  by  a  fox. 

With  the  exception  of  the  merganser,  the  birds 
could  not  fly  because  their  feathers  were  saturated  with 
oil,  probably  picked  up  while  feeding  in  slicks  created 
by  oil  in  ballast  water  emptied  offshore  by  passing 
ships.  Oil  causes  birds'  feathers  to  become  matted,  de- 
stroying their  bouyant,  waterproof  protection  and  al- 
lows the  birds  to  become  soaked,  heavy,  and  exposed 
to  winter  chill. 

More  than  a  dozen  gannets  and  common  loons  and 
a  single  red-breasted  merganser  were  observed,  evi- 
dence that  wildlife  faces  many  and  varied  hardships 
in  its  life  outdoors. 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermic! 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  ANNOUNCED 

Final  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the 
U.  of  N.  C.  Institute  of  Government  to  hold  another  training  school  for  prospective 
wildlife  protectors.  Persons  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  school  have  only  until  May  2 
to  submit  their  applications  on  regular  forms  used  for  state  employment. 

The  school,  the  fourth  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this  state  will  begin  on  June  2  and 
last  for  three  weeks.  The  Commission  hopes  to  send  25  qualified  men  to  the  school  to 
give  them  intensive  training  in  such  subjects  as  game  law,  law  of  arrest,  search,  and 
siezure,  plus  courtroom  procedure,  presenting  evidence,  wildlife  management,  public 
speaking,  public  relations,  judo,  first  aid,  and  handling  firearms. 

Men  of  good  physical  condition  and  high  moral  character  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
45  are  eligible  for  the  school.  Immediately  upon  graduation  the  trainees  will  be 
deputized  and  placed  in  positions  as  rapidly  as  openings  occur. 

All  expenses  will  be  paid  during  the  training  period,  plus  a  per  diem. 

*•     *     *  # 


DATES  SET  FOR  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  1952-1953  HUNTING  REGULATIONS 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  again  hold  a  series  of  public  hearings  in 
each  of  the  nine  Commission  districts  to  hear  the  opinions  and  desires  of  sportsmen  with 
regard  to  the  setting  of  rules  for  the  coming  hunting  season.  After  meeting  with  field 
personnel  to  learn  of  the  relative  abundance  of  game  the  Commission  will  formulate  a  set 
of  tentative  rules.  These  tentative  regulations  will  be  presented    for  consideration  at 
the  hearings. 

Following  are  the  dates  and  places  of  the  district  meetings:  District  9,  Tuesday, 
May  27  at  the  courthouse  in  Sylva,  10:00  A.  M.  ;  District  8,  Wednesday,  May  28,  at  the 
courthouse  in  Morganton,  10:00  A.  M.  ;  District  7,  Thursday,  May  29,  at  the  courthouse 
in  Dobson,  10:00  A.  M.  ;  District  6,  Friday,  May  30,  at  the  courthouse  in  Albemarle, 
10:00  A.  M.  ;  District  5,  Monday,  June  2,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  in  Graham,  10:00  A.M.  ; 
District  4,  Tuesday,  June  3,  at  the  courthouse  in  Elizabethtown,  10:00  A.  M.  ;  District 
3,  Wednesday,  June  4,  at  the  City  Court  Room  in  Rocky  Mount,  2:00  P.  M. ;  District  2, 
Thursday,  June  5,  at  the  courthouse  in  New  Bern,   10:00  A.  M.  ;  District  1,  Friday,  June 
6,  at  the  courthouse  in  Edenton,  10:00  A.  M. 

•*     *     #  * 


ROSS  (h   STEVENS  ENDS  SERVICE  WITH  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

Ross  0.  Stevens,  Raleigh,  who  served  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Federation  since  1945,  terminated  his  services  with  that  organization  on  April  7,  1952. 
Stevens  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Federation  which  was  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  by  the  1947  Legislature,  and  is  widely 
known  to  sportsmen  throughout  the  State. 


*     *     •*  * 


PATTON  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  SOUTHEASTERN  ASSOCIATION 

Clyde  P.  Patton,  Executive  Director  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners. 
Patton  succeeds  R.  M.  Freeman  of  Mississippi  who  recently  resigned  the  position.  The 
Southeastern  Association  is  an  important  organization  composed  of  directors  and  commis- 
sioners of  the  wildlife  departments  of  eleven  southeastern  states. 
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These  are  trout  fry  less  than  two  inches  lonj 
break  of  disease  and  parasites. 


Careful  attention  is  given  to  their  diet,  and  a  constant  vigil  is  kept  to  prevent  out- 


Modern  Techniques  =  Better  Trout  Fishing 


by  Rod  Amundson 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


North  Carolina's  trout  fishing  is  mighty  good 
in  most  parts  of  the  trout  country  now,  and  it 
stands  to  get  better  as  the  years  roll  along.  There  are 
several  reasons  behind  this  categorical  statement,  rea- 
sons that  add  up  to  more  pounds  of  trout  per  dollar 
spent  in  trout  production,  and  more  bites  per  hour  for 
the  army  of  anglers  who  take  to  the  hills  when  the  trout 
season  opens.  Most  of  these  improvements  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  few  years. 


The  trout  in  the  dipnet  are  ready  for  stocking.  With  a  modern 
diet  they  have  reached  stocking  size  in  much  less  time  and  at 
less  cost  than  in  the  past. 


The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has,  since  it 
was  created  in  1947,  had  four  trout  hatcheries  and  one 
trout  rearing  station.  These  are  the  Roaring  Gap  Hatch- 
ery in  Alleghany  county;  the  Pineola  Hatchery  in  Avery 
county;  the  Marion  Hatchery  in  McDowell  county;  the 
Waynesville  Hatchery  in  Haywood  county;  and  the 
Arrowood  Glade  Rearing  Station  in  Macon  county.  In 
addition  to  these,  trout  are  reared  but  not  hatched  in 
the  flume  lines  at  the  Table  Rock  Hatchery  near  Margan- 
ton  in  Burke  county.  These  installations  had  been  pro- 
ducing a  sizeable  quantity  of  stock  for  trout  streams, 
but  there  was  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement  in  both 
method  and  management. 

In  1949  the  Commission  hired  a  trout  production 
expert  to  go  to  work  on  the  hatchery  system  to  iron 
out  some  trouble  spots  that  had  been  holding  down 
the  number  of  pounds  of  fish  produced  in  the  hatcheries. 
This  man  has  put  years  of  trout  production  experience 
into  practice  on  Tar  Heel  trout  hatcheries,  with  out- 
standing results. 

Disease  outbreaks  which  had  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  destroying  enough  fish  to  increase  substantially 
the  cost  per  pound  of  the  fish  that  were  finally  stocked 
in  streams.  The  production  expert,  in  cooperation  with 
his  hatchery  superintendents,  went  to  work  with  a  micro- 
scope and  other  laboratory  equipment  to  diagnose  di- 
seases which  were  killing  the  trout,  and  then  set  about 
making  improvements  in  rearing  procedures  which  have 
now  almost  entirely  controlled  disease  in  hatchery  trout. 

Hatchery  superintendents  and  the  production  super- 
visor are  now  able  to  recognize  diseases  and  parasites 
in  early  stages  so  that  corrective  measures  can  be  taken 
in  time  to  prevent  a  serious  epidemic.  In  the  case  of 
external  diseases  and  parasites,  the  fish  are  given  chemi- 
cal baths  which  kill  the  infecting  organisms.  Where 

Turn  Page  for  Picture  Story. 
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This  is  a  scene  of  one  of  the  most  modern  trout  hatcheries  in  the  entire  country.  The  building  (background) 
houses  trucks  and  equipment,  plus  the  troughs  where  trout  are  hatched.  Later  the  trout  go  into  rearing  pools. 


Heavy   production   requires   heavy   equipment.  Power  machinery  is  used  to  grind  meat  fresh  as  need- 

This   machine,   built    like   a    concrete    mixer,  ed.  Size  of  meat  particles  can  be  regulated  to  match 

blends    ground    fresh    meat   with   cereals   and  size  of  fish  that  will  eat  them, 
vitamin  foods. 
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Maurice  Bryant,  trout  production  expert,  and  Harry 
Cornell,  fish  division  chief,  show  how  trout  fry  are 
graded  according  to  size.  Careful  sorting  prevents 
canabalism. 


"Walk-in"  deep  freeze  units  enable  trout  to  be 
fed  on  fresh  pork  and  beef  scraps  which  can  be 
bought  cheaply  in  bulk. 


Here  are  the  men  who  reduce  the  time  between  bites  for  Tar  Heel  trout  anglers.  Standing,  left  to  right  are 
Luther  Scaggs,  Supt.  Marion  Hatchery;  Jack  West,  Supt.  Table  Rock  Hatchery;  Leo  Rieger,  Supt.  Waynes- 
ville  Hatchery;  Seated,  left  to  right:  Gwynn  Woodruff,  Supt.  Pineola  Hatchery;  Reid  Queen,  in  charge  of 
Arrowood  Glade  Rearing  Station;  Maurice  Bryant,  Trout  Production  Supervisor,  Marion;  J.  H.  Cornell,  Jr., 
Chief,  Fish  Division;  Hayden  Ratledge,  Fisheries  Investigator,  Marion,  and  Leo  Roberts,  Supt.  Roaring  Gap 
Hatcherv. 


internal  parasites  and  diseases  infect  fish,  corrective 
medicines  are  mixed  with  the  food. 

Feeding  trout  in  hatchery  troughs  and  pools  is  the 
most  expensive  part  of  trout  production.  The  history 
of  trout  production  has  been  a  long  search  for  foods 
which  would  produce  healthy,  fast-growing  fish  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Several  commercial  trout  foods  are  on 
the  market,  and  several  of  these  had  been  used  to  feed 
the  trout  in  North  Carolina's  hatcheries.  This  food  did 
not  provide  a  balanced  diet,  was  not  consistent  in  nutri- 
tional analysis,  but  was  easy  to  handle.  It  came  in  cans, 
and  was  expensive  to  buy. 

At  the  present  time  very  little  canned  trout  food  is 
used.  Instead  of  buying  prepared  trout  food,  with  at- 
tending high  costs,  the  Commission's  trout  hatcheries 
are  now  using  refrigeration  equipment,  mechanical 
mixers,  and  buying  the  raw  ingredients  of  a  good  trout 
diet.  Trout  are  now  fed  a  diet  which  consists  of  fifty 
per  cent  fresh  meat  scraps  of  both  beef  and  pork,  and 
fifty  per  cent  a  mixture  containing  equal  parts  of  wheat 
meal,  cottonseed  meal,  whitefish  meal,  and  a  by-product 
of  distilleries  and  breweries  which  contain  a  high  con- 
centration of  vitamins.  Fish,  like  humans,  like  a  little 
salt  in  their  diet  and  salt  is  added  to  this  mixture.  This 
formula  was  developed  by  the  federal  government  after 
years  of  research.  The  result  is  a  higher  vitamin  content 
of  the  daily  ration,  and  faster  growing,  larger,  healthier 
trout.  Thus  more  pounds  of  trout  are  being  produced 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  before.  Most  im- 
portant, trout  fishermen  are  getting  more  trout  per  day 
spent  on  the  mountain  streams.  The  new  fish  diet  is 
producing  some  truly  remarkable  results  in  fish  produc- 
tion. For  instance,  it  now  costs  twenty-three  cents  per 
pound  for  food  as  compared  with  fifty-three  cents  per 
pound  formerly.  The  rate  of  growth  has  doubled  so  that 
most  of  the  fish  can  be  grown  to  catachable-size  in  a 
single  year.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  fish  which  do 
not  reach  the  seven  to  twelve  inches  in  a  single  year. 
These,  instead  of  being  held  over  in  the  hatchery  and 
being  fed  for  another  year,  are  released  in  the  head- 
waters of  streams  where  they  can  take  advantage  of 
natural  foods  and  can  grow  up  at  the  expense  of  nature 
rather  than  at  the  expense  of  license  buyers. 

Having  a  full-time  production  expert  on  the  job  has 
had  another  effect  that  would  be  hard  to  measure  in 
pounds  of  fish  or  dollars  per  thousand  of  trout  stocked. 
Hatcheries  are  now  operated  on  a  uniform  system,  with 
collective  buying  of  food,  materials,  and  equipment. 
Hatchery  personnel  have  taken  a  renewed  interest  in 
trout  production  through  competing  with  each  other  in 
economical  trout  production.  Moral  in  hatchery  per- 
sonnel is  as  important  as  it  is  anywhere  else.  It  means 
the  difference  between  routine  operation  and  enthusi- 
astic striving  toward  a  goal. 

Efficient  trout  production,  in  the  form  of  more  pounds 
per  dollar  and  less  time  between  bites,  is  not  all  the 
story.  Unless  hatchery-reared  trout  are  stocked  judicious- 


These  trout  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  production  chain.  A  year 
ago  they  were  eggs.  Now  they  are  of  "keepin"  size,  and  will  be 
stocked  in  waters  open  to  the  public. 

ly  and  efficiently  much  of  the  money  spent  rearing  them 
is  wasted.  Further,  since  hatchery  trout  are  paid  for  by 
fishing  license  money,  it  is  highly  important  that  trout 
from  state-owned  hatcheries  be  placed  exclusively  in 
water  that  is  open  to  the  license-buying  public  for 
fishing. 

When  trout  are  ready  to  be  stocked,  wildlife  protec- 
tion personnel  and  interested  sportsmen  in  the  locality 
are  notified.  As  the  trout-laden  trucks  arrive  at  the 
stream  where  stocking  is  to  be  done,  plenty  of  man- 
power is  on  hand  to  see  that  they  are  put  into  the  water 
immediately.  Further,  the  fish  are  placed  at  as  many 
points  along  the  stream  as  it  is  possible  to  transport 
them.  This  makes  for  a  higher  percentage  of  survival 
of  trout,  and  for  more  uniform  good  fishing  all  along 
a  particular  stream. 

For  the  past  three  years,  including  this  year,  hatchery- 
reared  trout  have  been  stocked  only  in  waters  that  are 
open  to  the  public  for  fishing.  Thus  money  spent  for 
trout  production  is  returned  directly  to  the  fishing  license 
buyers  who  finance  the  project  with  their  license  dollars. 
Such  a  stocking  policy  is  of  prime  importance  to  an 
equitable  distribution  of  sport  to  the  fishing  public. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  stocking  trout  in 
waters  suitable  to  the  species.  Public  streams  are  survey- 
ed by  crews  of  biologists  who  determine  the  abundance 
of  food,  supply  of  water,  critical  summer  temperatures, 
and  freedom  from  pollution.  Streams  which  already 
contain  "native"  trout  are  most  likely  to  be  suited  to 
stocking.  The  presence  of  naturally-produced  trout  in- 
dicates that  suitable  habitat  exists,  and  such  streams 
are  stocked  primarily  to  supply  the  demand  of  heavy 
fishing  pressure.  Considerable  importance  is  attached 
to  the  time  of  year  when  trout  are  stocked.  Fall  stocking 
of  trout,  which  seems  desirable  at  a  glance,  nets  only 
about  a  ten  per  cent  return  of  stocked  fish,  whereas 
spring  and  summer  stocked  fish  bring  about  a  30  to  50 
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per  cent  return.  Except  for  some  experimental  work, 
all  trout  are  now  stocked  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

The  Commission  has  equipped  its  trout  hatcheries 
with  aerated  transportation  tanks  which  make  it  pos- 
sible to  haul  large  numbers  of  fish  long  distances  with- 
out danger  of  mortality  because  of  suffocation.  These 
tanks  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  control  of  disease.  For 
example,  the  supply  of  water  at  Roaring  Gap  Hatchery 
is  infected  with  a  disease  which  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  brook  trout,  but  to  which  rainbow  trout  are  relatively 
immune.  This  hatchery  is  in  the  center  of  brook  trout 
habitat.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  raise  immune  rainbow 
trout  in  this  water  and  transport  them  to  rainbow  trout 
waters,  and  raise  brook  trout  in  waters  which  are  not 
infected  with  the  disease  and  stock  them  in  the  brook 
area  around  the  Roaring  Gap  Hatchery. 

In  actual  practice  trout  production  and  trout  stocking 
are  economically  unsound.  A  county  fishing  license  cost- 
ing $1.10  or  a  state  fishing  license  costing  $3.10  will 
scarcely  pay  for  the  cost  of  producing  the  number  of 
trout  allowed  in  the  daily  creel  limit.  In  view  of  the 
cost  of  trout  production,  and  the  rather  specialized 
nature  of  trout  fishing,  a  special  trout  license  would 
seem  to  be  the  solution  to  the  problem.  This  idea  would 
involve  a  special  trout  license  for  all  North  Carolinians 
who  go  trout  fishing.  Non-residents  would  be  charged 
$1.00  per  day  for  trout  fishing,  $2.50  for  a  five  day 
period,  or  $6.10  for  a  season  non-resident  fishing  license. 
Such  a  plan  would  help  to  bear  the  cost  of  keeping  trout 
hatcheries  at  the  "full  steam  ahead"  operation  through 
the  coming  years.  Without  stocking  many  of  North 
Carolina's  trout  streams  would  soon  be  fished  to  com- 
plete exhaustion,  and  trout  fishing  as  it  is  enjoyed  now 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Although  relatively  few 
people  participate,  every  single  one  of  North  Carolina's 
four  millions  of  people  has  an  equal  right  and  privilege 
to  go  trout  fishing.  It  is  there  for  the  taking! 

With  the  trout  poured  into  a  stream  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
superlative  trout  production  program  reaches  a  climax.  From 
here  on  it  is  up  to  the  fisherman! 


Back-yard  Conservation 


WHY! 


by  Bill  Hamnett 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 


This  is  THE  time  OF  year  when  the  weather  stimu- 
lates us  toward  making  plans  to  escape  from  the 
monotony  of  regularity,  to  look  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  away  from  home  and  enjoy  the  earth — that  solid 
substance  much  desired  by  the  seasick.  In  most  instances 
our  plans  direct  us  to  be  associated  with  the  out-of- 
doors  some  way  or  another — perhaps  to  the  beach,  to 
the  mountains,  to  granddaddy's  farm,  to  a  state  recrea- 
tional area.  Yes,  a  lot  of  us  will  get  away  for  a  spell, 
but  let's  condition  ourselves  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  out-of-doors.  To  prepare  ourselves  for  a  more  pro- 
fitable experience  out-of-doors,  we  should  first  realize 
why  there  is  so  much  appeal  to  nature. 

One  of  nature's  greatest  influences  is  the  refreshment 
of  spirit  which  we  gain  by  exposing  our  mind  and  body 
to  the  beauty  of  the  out-of-doors.  Too  long  we  are  handi- 
capped by  the  methodical  routine  of  daily  living,  but 
almost  immediately  upon  freedom  from  our  assign- 
ments we  sense  the  uplift  in  spirit.  Quite  often  people 
have  stood,  surrounded  by  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and 
rededicated  themselves  to  their  responsibility  of  kindred- 
ship. 

The  next  appeal  of  nature  is  a  contact  with  the  reality 
of  life.  Many  examples  might  be  chosen  but  the  most 
common,  yet  least  considered,  is  the  green  leaf.  The 
ubiquitous  green  leaf  possesses  the  mechanism  to  change 
non-living  matter  into  living  substances.  Fundamentally 
it  is  the  process  that  provides  us  with  our  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  Yet,  how  often  do  we  just  take  this  one 
thing  for  granted  with  no  reflection  to  a  purpose  or 
need. 

Nature  shows  us  next  the  interrelationship  of  man 
to  his  environment.  Man  must  be  a  part  of  the  entire 
picture  or  plan  of  life,  not  the  end  result.  From  his 
position  in  the  world  man  is  obliged  to  contribute  more 
effectively  to  the  literal  interpreation  of  conservation — 
wise  use. 

Nature  appreciation  is  difficult  to  define,  illustrate,  or 
explain,  yet  we  are  aware  of  its  necessity.  There  was  a 
time,  for  instance,  when  hunting,  fishing,  and  camping 
were  a  means  of  livelihood  for  man,  his  method  as  well 
as  manner  of  living;  but  today,  still  possessing  the 
primordial  urge,  we  are  considering  these  only  as  a 
means  of  sport  and  recreation. 

Finally,  one  of  the  less-realized  appeals  to  nature  is 
the  access  to  land.  Many  people  have  only  a  front  and 
back  yard  where  they  call  home.  But  we  all  know  of 
more  land  than  where  we  live.  Have  you  ever  viewed 
a  wide  sweep  of  country  and  then  remarked,  "This  is 
our  land  to  have  and  cherish,  and  may  God  give  me 
wisdom  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  it." 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Gentl 


emeti: 


What  ore  "Designated  Trout 
Waters"? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 
Jloe  Uboah 


Dear  Joe, 

When  streams  are  posted  as  Designated  Trout 
Waters,  it  simply  means  that  those  streams  are  the  best 
of  all  the  trout  waters  which  are  open  to  the  public  for 
fishing  without  any  special  fees  or  permits.  Of  course, 
fishing  license  requirements  must  be  met  just  as  any- 
where else,  but  the  landowners  on  whose  property 
these  streams  flow  have  assured  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  that  the  streams  will  remain  open  to  the 
public  for  fishing  during  the  season  without  special 
permission  or  fees  of  any  kind. 

These  are  two  special  rules  which  apply  to  Designated 
Trout  Waters  and  which  do  not  apply  to  other  public 
fishing  waters  of  the  State.  First,  fishing  is  permitted 
only  during  daylight  hours.  The  law  states  that  "It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take  or  attempt  to  take 
any  fish  by  any  means  in  waters  designated  as  trout 
waters  during  the  hours  between  one  hour  after  sunset 
to  one  hour  before  sunrise." 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  trout  are  easier  to  fool  at 
night  when  they  can't  see  the  line  fast  to  the  hook.  By 
restricting  the  fishing  to  daylight  hours,  it  helps  to 
spread  the  supply  of  trout  in  the  stream  over  the  entire 
fishing  season  and  have  some  left  for  next  year.  It's 
the  same  principle  a  girl  uses  when  she  picks  out  some 
poor  fish  and  sets  out  to  catch  him  for  a  permanent  meal 
ticket.  She  goes  after  him  at  night  when  he  can't  see 
the  wart  on  her  nose  or  her  dishpan  hands,  and  the  first 
thing  he  knows — Whammy!  He's  hooked  and  landed! 

The  second  special  rule  which  applies  to  Designated 
Trout  Waters  says  that  "It  shall  be  unlawful  to  take, 
or  attempt  to  take,  fish  of  any  kind  by  any  manner 
whatsoever,  from  designated  trout  waters  except  during 
the  open  season  for  trout  fishing."  This  means  that 
those  streams  are  entirely  closed  to  fishing  except  during 
the  spring  and  summer  when  the  trout  season  is  open. 


The  reason  for  this  regulation  is  that  only  the  best 
of  the  trout  streams  are  posted  as  Designated  Trout 
Waters.  There  are  a  few  minnows  in  them,  and  prob- 
ably a  few  suckers,  but  most  of  the  fish  in  those  streams 
are  trout.  If  a  man  decided  to  go  sucker  fishing  on  the 
first  of  April,  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  trout 
season,  and  a  couple  of  nice  trout  took  the  bait  instead 
of  the  suckers  he  started  out  to  catch,  it  would  be  quite 
a  temptation  to  put  them  in  the  frying  pan  instead  of 
back  in  the  stream.  When  a  man  fishes  these  streams 
it  is  reasonably  and  legally  assumed  that  he  is  fishing 
for  trout,  and  so  they  are  closed  to  all  fishing  except 
during  the  open  trout  season. 

A  lot  of  the  boys  make  one  mistake  about  Designated 
Trout  Waters.  They  think  that  the  open  season  and 
closed  season  for  trout  fishing  applies  only  to  those 
waters.  'Tain't  so,  Joe!  The  open  season  for  killing 
trout  starts  on  the  fifteenth  of  April  and  closes  on  the 
last  day  of  either  July  or  August,  depending  on  the 
particular  county  concerned.  There  is  an  open  season 
for  killing  trout,  just  the  same  as  there  is  an  open 
season  for  killing  quail,  or  grouse,  or  turkeys,  or  deer. 
It  applies  to  all  trout  in  all  streams,  and  not  just  those 
posted  as  Designated  Trout  Waters. 

The  only  exception  to  the  closed  season  on  killing 
trout  is  indicated  in  the  regulations.  There  is  no  closed 
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season  on  taking  trout  from  the  impounded  waters 
of  power  reservoirs  which  are  open  to  the  public  for 
fishing.  The  reason  for  this  exception  is  that  some  trout 
move  down  out  of  the  streams  and  set  up  housekeeping 
in  the  deep  cold  water  of  the  large  reservoirs.  They 
find  more  food  there  than  in  the  streams,  and  grow 
accordingly.  Because  the  reservoirs  are  so  large,  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  see  a  baited  hook.  When  some  fisher- 
man is  trolling  deep  for  bass  in  September  or  October 
and  is  lucky  enough  to  hang  one  of  these  whopper  size 
lake-grown  trout,  it  just  seems  reasonable  for  him  to 
keep  the  fish  instead  of  throwing  it  back  to  die  of  old 
age. 

All  of  the  good  trout  streams  in  North  Carolina  are 
not  posted  as  Designated  Trout  Waters.  Many  of  the 
best  are  privately  owned  and  are  not  open  to  the  public, 
but  there  are  still  many  miles  of  good  trout  water  which 
are  open  to  the  fisherman  without  special  fees  or  per- 
mits. In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  always  trying  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  fishermen,  it  is 
in  these  public  waters  that  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission does  its  best  to  provide  good  trout  fishing  and 
to  follow  good  management  practices. 

When  you  see  the  Designated  Trout  Waters  posters 
along  a  stream,  you  know  that  the  landowner  has 
given  you,  and  all  other  fishermen,  permission  to  fish 
there.  Be  careful  not  to  break  his  fences  or  leave  his 
gates  open.  Be  as  considerate  of  his  property  as  you 
expect  the  bird  hunters  to  be  on  your  farm  this  fall. 
The  surest  way  to  have  the  Designated  Trout  Waters 
signs  replaced  by  No  Trespassing  signs  is  by  failing  to 
respect  the  property  rights  of  the  landowner  who  has 
been  kind  enough  to  permit  you  to  fish  on  his  property. 

Did  you  ever  think,  Joe,  just  how  lucky  we  are  that 
we  do  not  have  to  have  areas  marked  Designated  BASS 
Waters,  with  special  rules  and  restrictions,  in  order  to 
insure  good  bass  fishing  ?  We  have  hundreds,  and  prob- 
ably thousands,  of  acres  of  public  water  which  produce 
good  crops  of  bass  for  every  mile  of  water  which  pro- 
duces trout  for  the  fishing  public.  Although  the  number 
of  licensed  fishermen  in  this  country  has  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years,  our  bass  waters  are  still  producing 
remarkable  catches  and  with  a  minimum  of  restrictions. 

Now  the  last  thing  you  need  to  know  about  these 
Designated  Trout  Waters  is  how  to  find  them.  You 
can  get  the  list  of  streams  by  writing  to  the  Wildlife 
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Resources  Commission,  or  in  any  of  the  counties  which 
have  trout  streams,  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
courthouse  door.  You  will  find  a  list  posted  there  which 
will  give  you  the  name  and  extent  of  all  the  Designated 
Trout  Waters  in  that  county.  If  you  want  advice  about 
the  particular  streams  or  direction  for  finding  them,  ask 
at  the  local  sporting  goods  store  or  a  member  of  the 
local  Wildlife  Club.  You  will  find  that  they  are  swell 
fellows  and  that  they  will  be  glad  to  help  you  out. 
Better  yet,  look  up  the  Wildlife  Protector  in  the  county 
where  you  want  to  fish.  You  will  find  him  most  willing 
to  give  you  every  possible  assistance,  and  as  anxious 
as  you  are  to  see  that  you  have  a  good  time  and  a  good 
catch. 

Best  wishes, 
Harry  Cornell 

P.S.  Joe,  since  you  are  taking  your  son  fishing  with  you 
this  year,  why  not  take  that  boy  from  next  door,  too! 
Remember  that  part  of  your  responsibility  as  a  sports- 
man is  to  educate  the  next  generation  in  the  principles 
of  conservation  and  sportsmanship. 

RETRIEVERS  • 

from  page  7 

coat  does  not  have  the  strong  "doggy"  odor  usually 
associated  with  other  breeds. 

The  Curly  and  Flat-Coated  Retrievers 

These  dogs  at  one  time  were  the  most  popular  of  their 
type  in  England,  just  as  the  English  setter  was  well 
established  in  America  before  the  advent  of  the  pointer. 
The  vagaries  of  the  popular  fancy  being  what  they  are, 
particularly  when  aided  by  the  brilliance  and  capability 
of  the  Labrador,  swept  the  Curly  and  Flat-Coated  Re- 
trievers into  the  background  from  which  they  have 
never  fully  recovered. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  English  and  Irish  Spaniels  as 
well  as  setters  and  possibly  the  Newfoundland  form 
the  background  for  the  breed. 

From  its  general  appearance,  the  Flat-Coated  Re- 
triever fairly  describes  its  own  geneology.  The  Irish 
Setter  influence  is  very  evident  and  mixed  with  this  is 
believed  to  be  a  generous  amount  of  Newfoundland. 

Neither  of  these  breeds  are  numerous  in  the  United 
States.  This  fact  should  not  constrain  anyone  who  has 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  puppy  from  doing  so.  I 
confess  a  sincere  desire  and  effort  to  sell  the  idea  of 
retrieving  dogs  to  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  inconceivably  inconsistent  to  have  such  wonderful 
waterfowl  hunting,  such  evident  waste  in  lost  birds,  so 
few  retrievers  in  use,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hope  to 
promote  conservation  in  this  field.  If  conservation  might 
be  defined  as  getting  the  most  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people  for  the  longest  time,  I  offer  the  re- 
triever as  a  willing,  affable  partner  to  share  your  days 
afield  and  your  memories. 
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SCHOOL  PAGE 


HAPPY  VACATION,  TEACHER! 

by  Lunette  Barber 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 


We  do  not  have  an  apple  for  the  teacher,  but 
we  do  have  good  wishes  for  a  happy  vacation. 
It  is  hoped  that  your  1951-1952  term  of  school  was 
most  successful  and  that  you  enjoyed  every  day  of  it. 

Will  you  have  a  vacation  ?  Surely,  you  will,  but  if  you 
are  a  sincere  teacher  your  thoughts  and  plans  will  be 
concerning  your  work  next  fall.  Good  teachers  are  like 
that.  You  just  cannot  get  away  from  thinking  of  your 
work.  Are  you  going  to  summer  school  ?  Are  you  going 
to  take  a  nice  trip?  Are  you  going  to  stay  at  home? 
Wherever  you  go  and  whatever  you  do,  why  not  plan 
to  teach  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  in  your 
grade  next  year.  You  may  exclaim,  "How  can  I?  I  have 
more  to  do  than  I  can  possibly  do.  What,  another 
subject?"  No,  teaching  conservation  of  soil,  water, 
forest,  and  wildlife  can  be  correlated  with  other  subjects. 

Did  you  ask,  "Why  should  /  teach  conservation? 
Who,  me?"  Well  let's  see.  Are  you  really  sincere  and 
willing  to  contribute  something  to  posterity?  It  is  esti- 
mated today  that  in  1975  (only  23  years  from  now)  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will  be  190,000,000. 
The  children  in  our  schools  at  the  present  will  be  the 
custodians  of  our  natural  resources  then.  So  the  earlier 
we  begin  to  teach  them  the  value  and  importance  of 
conserving  our  natural  resources  the  better.  John  W. 
Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
had  this  to  say  about  conservation  education:  "It  is  more 
and  more  recognized  that  we  need  intelligent  action 
toward  a  nation-wide,  effective,  permanent  program  in 
conservation.  Organized  public  education  offers  the  best, 
if  not  the  only,  means  of  ultimately  and  fully  accomp- 
lishing this  purpose." 

You  may  say,  "I  have  no  guide;  I  have  no  textbook." 
Perhaps  that  is  true  but  there  is  much  material  available. 
Why  not  be  versatile  and  original  enough  to  work  out 
your  own  plan. 

First,  do  you  know  your  federal  agencies  and  their 
local  representatives  ?  If  not  make  it  convenient  to  know 
them  and  what  they  have  to  offer  for  your  program. 
Next,  do  you  know  your  state  agencies  and  their  repre- 
sentative and  what  aids  you  may  secure  from  them.  Visit 
your  nearest  and  best  libraries  and  get  acquainted  with 
the  librarians,  their  books,  magazines,  pamphlets  and 
other  aids.  By  all  means,  during  the  summer,  whether 
at  home  or  summer  school,  visit  bookstores  for  Field 
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Book  of  Nature  Activities,  by  Wm.  Hillcourt,  Putnam 
Company.  The  best  ones  are  not  always  found  in  the 
large  cities.  And  please  do  not  forget  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  bookmobile.  If  it  is  inconvenient  for 
you  to  use  their  books,  it  is  most  helpful  to  be  able  to 
tell  your  pupils  what  may  be  secured  from  the  book- 
mobile. Do  you  know  a  teacher  who  taught  conserva- 
tion last  year?  Probably  your  supervisor  could  make 
suggestions.  Then  do  not  forget  to  go  over  your  own 
professional  magazines.  Just  think  of  all  those  maga- 
zines you  received  and  said  you  did  not  have  time  to 
read  them.  You  know  those  that  came  around  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  mid-term  examination  time,  Easter, 
or  about  the  time  school  closed  when  final  reports  were 
to  make.  Get  them  out  and  check  them  over;  they  may 
have  a  great  store  of  information  and  valuable  materials 
that  you  can  order. 

Audio-visual  aids  are  fast  growing  in  popularity  and 
effectiveness  in  teaching.  By  all  means  find  out  what 
movies  are  available.  Some  of  them  may  be  had  free, 
others  for  a  small  fee.  Also  slides  and  film  strips  may 
be  available  for  your  teaching.  Then  there  are  record- 
ings, posters,  charts,  pledges  and  others. 

Get  acquainted  with  interested  and  well-informed 
conservationists  in  your  community  and  call  on  them 
for  information  and  help. 

These  suggestions  would  not  be  made  without  asking 
you  definitely  to  do  some  wildlife  education  conserva- 
tion teaching.  Many  teachers  throughout  the  state  have, 
and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  the  Education 
Division  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  as- 
sist with  the  work.  Why  not  organize  a  Junior  Wildlife 
Club  in  your  grade,  or  at  least  do  a  unit  on  wildlife. 

You  may  immediately  say  that  you  do  not  know  much 
about  our  wildlife.  Well,  there  is  a  great  big  variety  in 
North  Carolina — mammals:  93  of  them,  from  whales 
to  shrews.  Birds:  over  400,  from  the  humming  bird  to 
the  wild  turkey.  And  please  do  not  forget  the  fish.  If 
you  do  not  know  much  about  it,  you  will  have  a  good 
time  learning  along  with  the  children.  There  are  ma- 
terials and  aids  that  you  may  have  for  a  wildlife  con- 
servation program  from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission free  if  you  will  just  request  them. 

And  remember!  HAPPY  VACATION!  Even  if  you 
are  reminded  to  remember  your  work. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


Mr.  Webster's  dictionary  defines  the  word  de- 
mocracy as  "a  government  by  the  people."  Our 
democracy  functions  in  an  indirect  way  through  our 
representatives.  Many  folks  believe  that,  once  elected, 
representatives  should  be  capable  of  acting  on  all  mat- 
ters coming  before  them  without  reference  to  any  other 
source  of  information  or  advice.  We  believe  that  this 
is  an  impractical  view  because  of  the  limit  to  the  number 
of  fields  in  which  such  a  representative  can  be  well 
versed,  and  because  it  gets  away  from  the  idea  of  people 
governing  themselves.  This  leads  to  a  bill  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  Senator  A.  Willis 
Robertson  of  Virginia.  S.2403  proposes  to  require  that 
all  hunting  and  fishing  on  federally-owned  military 
reservations  be  conducted  in  full  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  reservation  is  located. 
Such  a  bill  has  been  thought  necessary  because  of  the 
apparent  top  level  military  policy  in  some  quarters 
which  assumes  that  there  is  no  responsibility  to  state 
hunting  and  fishing  laws. 

The  state  is  a  sovereign  democracy  and  its  people  have 
enacted  its  laws  to  apply  to  all  who  are  within  its 
borders.  We  in  North  Carolina  know  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  military  reservations  in  our  state.  We  do 
not  relish  special  privileges  or  the  setting  aside  of  the 
laws  under  which  we  must  hunt  and  fish — particularly 
when  such  acts  do  not  benefit  our  game  program 
through  increased  revenue,  nor  when  we  cannot  enforce 
state  laws  on  these  areas. 

Our  duties  as  citizens  of  a  democrary  and  as  sports- 
men are  clearly  defined  in  this  matter  and  we  should 
express  our  views  to  our  representatives  in  Washington. 
Our  representatives  need  and  appreciate  our  opinions, 
but  they  will  not  know  where  we  stand  if  we  never  mail 
that  post  card  or  letter! 

W.D. 

We  have  had  two  of  our  good  readers  to  write  calling 
our  attention  to  omissions  in  "The  American  Fox  Hound" 
article  appearing  in  the  February  issue  of  WILDLIFE.  We 
regret  that  some  of  our  folks  missed  the  statements  in  this 
article  which  explained  the  lack  of  detail  given  on  all  the 


breeds  of  hounds.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  article  was  more 
to  answer  the  question  "What  is  a  fox  hound?"  than  to 
give  a  detailed  history  of  each  breed.  We  sincerely  regret 
that  more  mention  and  space  were  not  given  to  the  Good- 
man hounds. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Davis,  Asheboro,  North  Carolina,  writes  as 
follows : 

"Two  items  in  the  March  issue  greatly  interested  me, 
and  I  would  appreciate  further  clarification. 

"I  had  always  believed  that  a  fish's  scales  or  scum  cover- 
ing served  to  protect  the  fish  from  fungus,  parasites,  etc., 
and  in  releasing  small  fish  I  had  always  made  certain  to  wet 
my  hands  before  unhooking.  In  the  article  on  rough  fish  the 
biologist  is  shown  scaling  a  crappie  which  I  presume  is  to 
be  released. 

"In  Badin  Lake  I  have  caught  many  fish  on  the  bottom 
which  I  have  always  considered  to  be  white  bass.  These  have 
all  been  small,  but  have  the  longitudinal  stripes  similar  to 
the  illustration  of  the  white  bass.  Am  I  wrong?  Was  it  a 
white  perch? 

"In  Kentucky  in  the  Ohio  River  drainage  I  have  caught 
a  so-called  'white  perch'  which  greatly  resembled  a  drum 
and  reached  a  weight  of  three  or  more  pounds. 

"Thank  you." 

I  have  referred  these  questions  to  our  Fish  Division 
and  they  have  given  the  following  answers: 

1.  As  stated,  fish  do  have  a  protective  covering  of 
mucus  material  over  the  scales,  both  of  which  serve  as 
the  protecting  agents  for  the  fish.  It  is  true  that  when 
the  outer  film  is  broken  the  fish  is  more  susceptible  to 
fungus,  parasites,  and  bacterial  agents.  It  is  also  true 
that  when  the  scales  are  removed  the  area  exposed  is 
more  vulnerable  to  attack  by  the  various  enemies.  How- 
ever, fish  are  remarkably  hardy  when  left  in  their 
natural  habitat  and  rarely  succumb  because  of  external 
injuries.  In  aquaria  or  hatchery  conditions,  fungi  develop 
rapidly  on  injuries  and  commonly  cause  mortality.  The 
theory  of  handling  small  fish  with  wet  hands  has  been 
proved  of  little  value  in  reducing  mortality.  Experi- 
ments with  trout  which  are  usually  less  hardy  than  warm 
water  species  have  shown  that  if  the  fish  is  hooked 
lightly  no  amount  or  manner  of  handling  is  overly 
injurious  to  the  fish. 
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2.  The  fish  in  Badin  Lake  resembling  the  white  bass 
is  definitely  the  white  perch,  Morone  americana.  Un- 
fortunately the  illustration  of  the  white  perch  in  the 
magazine  was  done  from  specimens  taken  from  Lake 
Waccamaw  and  do  not  display  the  markings  of  those 
white  perch  of  Badin.  Two  more  positive  identification 
characteristics  are  (a)  the  dorsal  fins  of  the  white  bass 
are  separate  and  not  connected,  while  the  dorsals  of 
the  white  perch  are  connected  by  a  thin  membrance,  and 
(b)  the  anal  fin  of  the  white  bass  contains  about  twelve 
soft  rays  while  the  anal  fin  of  the  white  perch  contains 
only  about  nine. 

3  The  fish  taken  in  Kentucky  and  locally  called  the 
white  perch  and  resembling  the  drum  is  probably  just 
that;  the  fresh  water  drum  or  sheepshead,  Aplodinotus 
grunniens.  This  fish  is  primarily  a  mollusk  feeder  and 
eats  snails,  clams,  and  crawfish  in  large  numbers  but 
will  also  feed  heavily  on  minnows  and  is  readily  taken 
on  plugs  and  streamer  flies  in  the  Midwest.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  coarse  fish  in  many  states  and  is  rarely  pro- 
tected by  law.  It  reaches  thirty  or  forty  pounds  and  is 
a  fairly  game  fighter. 

Porpoise  Hunt  Finale 


After  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  drive  a  school  of 
porpoises  from  Currituck  Sound,  participants  in  the  chase 
gathered  in  a  whimsical  mood  around  this  porpoise  (properly 
called  bottle-nosed  dolphin)  washed  ashore  20  miles  below  the 
scene  of  the  drive.  Although  odorous  and  gone  from  this  world, 
the  porpoise's  grin  reflects  the  mood  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Josh  Levens  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Spillman  of  Mocksville,  North  Carolina,  and  others  have 
asked  for  information  concerning  the  method  of  producing 
earthworms  for  bait.  The  answer  was  prepared  by  J.  H. 
Cornell,  Chief  of  the  Fish  Division. 

"This  is  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  rais- 
ing of  earthworms.  The  propagation  of  fishing  worms 
is  quite  simple.  A  tub  two  feet  in  diameter  and  some 
ten  inches  deep  should  produce  several  thousand  worms 
per  year.  It  may  be  filled  with  a  soil  prepared  from  a 
mixture  of  screened  topsoil  and  some  manure  and  other 
organic  matter  such  as  leaves  or  hay  added.  Dry  coffee 


grounds  may  also  profitably  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  The 
soil  should  be  kept  damp  but  not  soaking  wet.  This  can 
be  done  by  keeping  burlap  over  the  tub  and  moistening 
the  cover  frequently.  After  worms  are  stocked  in  the 
tub,  they  may  be  fed  small  quantities  of  chicken  mash 
every  few  days,  or  a  mixture  of  coffee  grounds  and  corn 
or  wheat  meal.  Another  feeding  consists  of  one  pound 
of  lard  or  waste  kitchen  grease  mixed  with  two  pounds 
of  cornmeal.  This  quantity  should  last  a  month.  Exces- 
sive food  should  not  be  added  or  it  will  sour.  The  worms 
can  be  harvested  by  emptying  the  tub,  but  the  soil  should 
be  returned  since  it  will  contain  the  egg  capsules  which 
will  provide  additional  worms." 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bowen  of  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  asks 
the  following? 

"I  would  appreciate  some  information  on  a  question 
which  has  caused  much  confusion  to  sportsmen  in  this  area. 
As  you  are  familiar  with  waters  of  North  Carolina,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  distance  by  water  from  Rocky  Mount  to 
Tarboro,  North  Carolina.  We  have  given  this  question  much 
research  in  Rocky  Mount  and  Tarboro  with  answers  from 
forty  to  ninety-six  miles.  If  you  are  unable  to  furnish  in- 
formation I  would  appreciate  knowing  where  I  can  obtain 
such." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Riley,  principal  engineer  of  the  Water 
Resources  Division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  consulted  his  county  soil  survey  maps 
and  comes  up  with  an  answer  between  thirty-five  and 
thirty-six  miles. 


Winking  Bobcat 


Photo  by  Paul  Williams  Studio,  Coldsboro 


D.  Ed  Howell,  Goldsboro,  holds  one  of  many  bobcats  he  and 
his  son  killed  last  winter  in  Onslow  county.  WILDLIFE  seldom 
prints  pictures  of  dead  game,  but  dead  bobcats  don't  always 
wear  such  a  quizical  expression. 
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Best  of  Friends 


•    '•       ■•  .  * 

Photo  by  Jimmy  Babb,  Courtesy  Concord  Tribune 

Mother  Goose?  .  .  .  the  Cow  that  Jumped  Over  the  Moon?  .  .  . 
Just  one  of  nature's  oddities.  This  wild  Canada  Goose  and 
Jersey  cow  have  become  inseparable  companions  on  the  farm 
of  C.  B.  Smith,  Georgeville,  N.  C.  The  gander,  an  ill-tempered 
15-pounder,  refuses  to  allow  anyone  near  the  cow. 

Mr.  Wayne  Gough  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
asks  several  questions  as  follows : 

"I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
your  magazine.  I  think  it  has  done  a  lot  for  North  Carolina 
sportsmen. 

"I  have  a  question  for  you.  Could  you  tell  me  where  I 
could  obtain  some  information  on  crow  shooting?  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  plentiful  target.  I  enjoy  each 
hunt  more  and  more  and  am  finding  the  crow  to  be  an 
extremely  smart  and  alert  bird.  Could  you  tell  me  if  a  .22 
caliber  rifle  with  long  rifle  ammo  and  a  peep-sight  would 
be  fairly  accurate  on  still  shots  up  to  75  yards?  This  is  a 
pretty  long  shot  but  I  think  it  could  be  accomplished  on  a 
still  day.  Do  you  know  of  any  peep-sights  which  would  be 
suitable  for  crow  and  squirrel  shooting?  Would  you  recom- 
mend 7I/2,  5  or  6  shot  for  16  gauge  shotgun  with  full 
choke?  I  would  appreciate  this  information  if  possible.  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  very  helpful." 

With  regard  to  your  question  as  to  where  you  can 
find  information  concerning  crow  shooting,  so  far  as 
1  know  the  greatest  amount  written  on  the  subject  is 
to  be  found  in  back  issues  of  either  Field  and  Stream, 
Sports  Afield,  Outdoor  Life,  or  other  similar  magaines. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  most  popular  seasons  for  crows 
in  this  country  will  be  during  May,  and  I  hope  you 
have  plenty  of  fun  in  the  field  at  that  time. 

As  to  your  question  concerning  the  type  of  rifle,  the 
.22  long  rifle  cartridge,  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
knows  his  guns  and  his  distances,  is  a  most  accurate 
load.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  groups  shot  in  competition 
at  100  yards  that  could  be  covered  with  a  quarter. 
Incidentally,  this  was  made  with  a  fifteen  mile  cross- 
wind  blowing. 

You  asked  about  peep-sights,  and  I  suggest  that  you 
check  either  a  gunmaker's  pamphlet  or  a  catalogue  such 
as  Stoeger's  to  see  the  recommended  make  and  type  of 
sight  for  your  particular  type  of  rifle.  Also  don't  over- 
look the  benefits  of  a  four-power  scope  such  as  the 
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Weaver,  which  is  moderately  priced  and  a  first  class 
precision  instrument. 

Regarding  the  loads  for  a  16  gauge  shotgun,  I  per- 
sonally follow  the  theory  that  game  is  killed  because 
of  the  number  of  pellets  entering  it  rather  than  the  size, 
and  therefore  recommend  that  you  use  either  No.  6  or 
7I/2  shot  for  crows.  Above  all,  don't  forget  the  safety 
angle.  It  is  better  to  miss  a  chance  than  to  take  one. 

Confiscated  Geese 


Photo  by  Aycock  Brown 

These  geese  were  killed  by  hunters  shooting  after  dark  near 
Kitty  Hawk  after  the  season  had  closed.  Holding  them  are 
(left  to  right)  Wildlife  Protector  W.  S.  White,  Manns  Harbor, 
Federal  Agent  J.  A.  Sumrell,  and  Wildlife  Protectors  R.  A. 
Dowdy  of  Currituck  and  Jack  Ballance  of  Dare. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Woolard  of  Greenville,  North  Carolina,  asks 
the  following  interesting  questions: 

"I  would  like  to  get  it  off  my  chest.  Why  is  the  meat 
of  ocean  fish  absolutely  fresh  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  raised  in  salt  water?  Is  it  a  fact  that  fish  do  not 
drink  water?" 

Again  we  go  to  the  Fish  Division  for  our  answer 
which  follows: 

"It  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  fish  do  drink 
water.  In  the  process  of  swallowing  food  in  the  equatic 
medium,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  they  could  prevent 
swallowing  considerable  quantities  of  water  along  with 
their  food.  If  this  were  not  so,  they  would  have  to  drink 
water  deliberately  because  their  metabolism  requires 
the  presence  of  considerable  water  just  as  in  any  other 
animal. 

"So  far  as  salt  water  fish  are  concerned,  a  certain 
amount  of  salt  is  picked  up  in  the  blood  stream  through 
the  stomach  walls  along  with  the  food  elements  by  a 
process  called  osmosis.  A  description  of  this  process  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  letter,  but  can  be  found  in  any 

Several  species  of  plant  aphids  are  known  as  "ant  cows." 
The  ants  carry  them  about  and  protect  them,  consuming 
a  secretion  of  fluid  which  they  yield. 
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general  biology  text.  That  process  limits  the  amount  of 
salt  picked  up  in  the  blood  stream. 

"Again  like  other  animals,  the  kidney  of  fish  regulate 
the  amount  of  salt  present  in  the  blood  stream,  remov- 
ing all  quantities  in  excess  of  the  exact  salt  level  re- 
quired for  the  species.  In  this  respect  fish  are  no  different 
than  people  who  continually  eat  excess  salt  as  a  flavor 
for  their  food.  The  salt  of  ocean  water  is  not  absorbed 
through  the  skin  into  the  tissues  of  the  fish,  but  must 
be  supplied  as  a  result  of  digestion.  After  the  quantity 
has  been  regulated  by  the  kidneys,  the  amount  passed 
on  by  the  blood  stream  to  the  tissues  is  reduced  to  the 
proper  amount  for  that  particular  animal." 

From  Mrs.  H.  M.  Guyot  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. : 

"Enclosed  please  find  an  expression  of  my  sentiments 
upon  discovering  that  a  hunter  had  killed  my  'pet'  quail.  I 
submit  this  in  the  hope  that  it  may  influence  future  hunters 
to  consult  property  owners  before  shooting  wild  game  on 
private  property." 

In  Memoriam 

My  six  feathered  friends!  How  greedily  you  would 
devour  the  seed  so  abundant  just  outside  my  window, 
never  questioning  the  source  of  supply,  at  times  I 
fancied  you  knew  for  you  would  pause  in  your  greedi- 
ness, look  in  my  direction  and  bob  your  head,  preen 
your  wings,  and  do  a  toe-dance  of  appreciation.  The 
boldness  of  your  approach  exemplified  the  confidence 
and  trust  God's  creatures  can  have  in  each  other  when 
the  motives  are  unselfish  and  sincere. 

You  turned  the  drabness  of  my  winter  yard  into  a 
myriad  of  red,  yellow,  green,  gold  and  brown.  You 
vied  with  the  daffodil  and  crocus  for  honors,  come 
Spring.  You  greeted  me  each  morning  and  your  pres- 
ence mended  the  rents  in  the  fabric  of  life.  For  my 
seed  and  crumbs  you  gave  me  happiness  and  the 
ability  to  recognize  it  as  it  hastened  past. — Thank  you. 

The  end:  "I  killed  six  quail  out  at  your  place  the 
other  day.  I  walked  right  up  to  them  before  they 
moved." 


Courtesy  Broyhill  Bugle 

"Are  you  sure  that's  all  the  mail  for  me?  I  was  expecting  my 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA!" 


Stanly  County  Trials 


Fifty-six  dogs  competed  in  the  Stanly  County  Wildlife  Club 
field  trials  held  February  15  and  16.  Winners  in  the  puppy 
stake  are  shown  above  and  are,  left  to  right:  Miss  Deamon, 
owned  by  J.  D.  Burke  of  Woodlynne,  N.  J.,  first;  Gold  Dollar, 
owned  by  L.  W.  Kelly  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  second;  and  Joe, 
owned  by  W.  S.  Therrell  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  third. 

The  open  derby  stake  was  won  by  Iron  Spike,  owner  by 
D.  K.  Sing  of  Charlotte,  first;  Rex,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gouldin 
of  Elm  City,  second;  and  third  place  was  a  tie  between  Gadget, 
owned  by  Bill  Bolick  of  Charlotte,  and  Knolwood  Arelia,  owned 
by  Price  Sherrill  and  Cecil  Dry  of  Mooresville. 

The  open  all  age  stake  was  won  by  Dunrovin  Spunky  Boy, 
owned  by  H.  F.  Cline  of  Charlotte;  Glenn  Burnie  Rex,  owned 
by  W.  A.  Rockwell  of  Newport,  Delaware,  second ;  and  third 
was  a  tie  between  Topsy's  Peerless  Kay,  owned  by  F.  H.  Upright 
of  Greensboro,  and  Henry's  Peerless  John,  owned  by  Henry 
Ford  of  Hickory. 

Judges  were  Frank  Black  of  Charlotte;  Price  Sherrill  of 
Mooresville;  and  L.  W.  Kelly  of  Greensboro. 


Tips  For  Better  Fishing 

A LITTLE  TIME  SPENT  IN  JUST  LOOKING  a  situation 
over  before  fishing  will  often  pay  off  in  better 
catches.  Usually  we  are  so  eager  to  make  that  first  cast 
that  we  miss  a  lot  of  observations  that  would  have  put 
fish  on  the  stringer.  You  may  be  surprised  what  you  will 
learn  by  merely  watching  the  activity  in  the  waters  you 
plan  to  fish.  The  whole  secret  of  success  for  the  day 
may  depend  on  your  observations. 

For  example,  when  we  are  in  the  field  and  investigat- 
ing a  piece  of  water  that  is  new  to  us,  one  of  the  first 
places  we  start  looking  is  the  shallow  water  in  a  shaded 
section  of  the  lake  or  pond.  Here  we  can  usually  find 
out  whether  the  water  is  clear  or  muddy,  whether 
aquatic  vegetation  is  present  and,  most  helpful  of  all, 
whether  small  fish  are  present.  What  species  are  present 
and  how  abundant  are  they  ?  Are  there  large  fish  feeding 
on  them?  Are  the  smaller  ones  feeding,  and  if  so,  on 
what?  The  answers  to  those  questions  will  supply  leads 
which  may  govern  the  way  you  fish  and  where  you  fish. 
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If  the  fish  are  very  active  and  feeding  near  or  on  the 
surface,  the  logical  procedure  is  to  fish  in  this  section  of 
the  water  with  the  natural  bait  on  which  the  fish  are 
feeding,  or  imitate  it  with  an  artificial  lure.  This  does 
not  mean  that  you  will  catch  fish  this  way,  but  you 
should  and  usually  will.  When  the  fish  are  quiet  and 
moving  very  little,  the  chances  are  that  a  deeper  bait  or 
lure  fished  slowly  will  be  necessary. 

Rock  Fishing  Time 


DOG  CONTROL- 


Rockfish  are  making  their  annual  spawning  run  up  several 
North  Carolina  rivers.  Several  years  ago  only  the  Roanoke  had 
a  run  of  rocks  worthy  of  note,  but  apparently  production  from 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  rockfish  hatchery  at  Weldon  has 
re-established  rockfish  in  several  other  rivers.  Above  is  a  catch 
taken  last  summer  from  the  Neuse  river. 


If  you  can  spot  a  feeding  fish  before  he  sees  you,  and 
can  cast  gently  into  the  area  with  a  good  facsimile  of 
his  food,  he  will  more  often  than  not  fall  for  it.  The 
important  point  here  is  to  be  cautious  enough  to  ap- 
proach the  fish  without  disturbing  him;  this  is  quite  a 
trick  sometimes,  but  it's  worth  trying. 

Another  good  place  for  a  little  observing  is  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  fish  you  just  caught.  The  closer  you 
can  come  to  giving  the  fish  what  they  are  feeding  on, 
the  better  should  be  your  catch. 

Just  a  few  minutes  looking  "before  you  leap"  will 
soon  add  up  to  a  shorter  time  between  fish. — Duane 
Raver,  Fisheries  Investigator. 


from  page  8 

grasp  the  significance  of  a  joint  project  which  could 
mean  a  great  deal  to  both  the  city  and  county  economi- 
cally, because  of  the  tremendous  decrease  in  damage  to 
sheep,  livestock,  poultry,  and  wildlife. 

The  program  is  not  only  a  means  of  control  of  rabies 
and  an  aid  to  farm  economy,  but  by  the  elimination  of 
stray,  unwanted,  self-hunting  dogs  a  bitter  enemy  of 
wild  animals  is  held  in  check.  Wildlife  in  western  North 
Carolina  plays  a  very  important  role  in  providing  out- 
door recreation  and  pleasure  to  thousands  of  people. 
A  protected  wildlife  helps  insure  the  continuation  of 
these  values  and  contributes  materially  to  the  economy 
of  the  region. 


The  mountain  trout  season  opens  in  April  and  extends 
through  August.  Streams  not  designated  and  marked 
as  "trout  waters"  and  many  of  the  mountain  lakes  are 
open  to  year-round  fishing. 


Smoky  Bear 


Smoky  the  Bear  was  rescued  from  a  forest  fire  early  last  year 
by  men  fighting  a  fire  not  far  from  New  Bern.  Since  that  time 
the  State  Forestry  Division  has  used  Smoky  to  instill  in  school 
children  the  need  for  forest  fire  prevention.  Smoky  is  especi- 
ally fond  of  apples,  cheese,  and  his  handler  J.  W.  Raines  who 
gives  Smoky  a  snack  of  smoked  smelt. 


HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY! 

High  School  Graduates  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45  who  are  interested  in 
becoming  Wildlife  Protectors  have  until  May  2  to  file  applications  to  attend 
the  Training  School  for  Prospective  Wildlife  Protectors.  See  page  10  for  details. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


This  male  fawn  could  have  grown  up  to  make  a  good  mess  of  venison  and  a  nice  trophy  for  some  Tar  Heel  deer 
hunter.  Instead,  it  was  picked  up  by  a  well-meaning  but  misguided  sportsman  who  thought  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  its  mother.  A  few  days  after  the  fawn  was  brought  in  from  the  woods  it  died.  The  moral  of 
this  story  is  simple:  leave  young  wild  creatures  in  the  woods  where  their  mothers  can  take  care  of  them.  Picking 
up  young  game  animals  this  time  of  year  is  against  the  law. 
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Proof  of  the  prowess  of  these  dogs  is  the  hig  bear  hung  up  in  the  background.  Left  to  right  are:  a  Blue  Tick,  a  Black  and  Tan, 
Treeing  Walker,  a  Plott,  another  Blue  Tick,  and  two  more  Plott  hounds.  Plott  hounds  were  developed  in  North  Carolina  for  bear 
and  boar  hunting,  and  are  now  an  officially  recognized  breed. 


TRAIL  AND  TREE  HOUNDS 


by  Win  Donat 


"Hunt,  fish,  shoot, 

Would  a  man  fulfill  life's  duty. 
Not  to  the  bodily  frame  alone 

Does  sport  give  strength  and  beauty  .  .  . 

"Still,  tastes  are  tastes,  allow  me: 

Allow,  too,  where  there's  keenness 

For  sport,  there's  little  likelihood 

Of  a  man's  displaying  meanness." 

— Robert  Browning 

Browning's  words  recall  a  picture  of  a  portly  gentleman 
of  many  years  sweeping  a  small,  black,  tan,  and  white 
beagle  under  his  arm,  then  proceeding  at  a  stumbling 
trot  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  a  wood  to  a 
spot  where  a  new  rabbit  had  been  started.  The  occasion 
was  the  beagle  championship  trials  on  the  Caswell 
County  Land-Use  Area  near  Yanceyville,  North  Caro- 
lina, last  September.  This  particular  man  was  interested 
in  getting  his  hound  under  judgment  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  true,  and  carrying  the  dog  was  the  most 
practical  way  of  diverting  the  hound's  interest  from  a 
hopeless  check  to  a  fresh  scent.  There  also  was  undeni- 
able evidence  of  the  man's  desire  to  save  the  dog  any 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  energy  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  put  to  more  profitable  use. 

Truly,  dogs  have  made  an  alliance  with  mankind. 
Perhaps  two  millions  of  hounds  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  and 
kinds  are  owned  today  in  America!  Writing  on  Ameri- 
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•  Last  of  a  Series 

on  Popular  Sporting  Dogs 

can  trail  and  tree  hounds  poses  a  problem  that  is  more 
complex  than  is  found  when  the  subject  is  fox  hounds, 
pointers  and  setters,  spaniels,  or  retrievers  (covered  in 
preceding  issues  of  WILDLIFE) .  For  instance,  Walkers, 
Trumbos  or  Triggs  may  be  found  as  highly  proficient 
tree  hounds  and  deer  hounds  as  well  as  fox  hounds.  In 
the  case  of  possum,  coon,  and  other  cold-scented  ani- 
mals, the  dog  that  does  the  work  required  is  the  dog  that 
becomes  the  parent  of  succeeding  generations,  regard- 
less of  ancestry.  There  are  a  few  possible  exceptions,  if 
they  may  be  called  that,  where  efforts  are  being  made  to 
keep  strains  relatively  pure.  It  is  because  of  this  history 
of  breeding  for  the  job  that  the  trail  and  tree  hound 
breeds  have  been  so  slow  to  crystallize. 

But  first,  what  sort  of  game  are  we  considering  and 
what  special  hounds  are  required  to  hunt  it?  In  North 
Carolina,  we  tree  squirrels,  coons,  possums;  trail  bears, 
deer,  and  wild  boar,  and,  of  course,  the  bouncing  cotton- 
tail. 

In  general  the  following  hounds  are  specialists  in 
their  respective  fields,  although  as  has  been  said  before, 
any  dog  that  will  do  the  job  may  be  and  is  used.  The 
popular  dogs  for  rabbits  are  the  Bassets  and  Beagles; 
for  coon  and  possum  the  Redbone,  Black  and  Tan,  Blue 
Ticks,  and  others;  for  bear  and  boar,  the  Plotts  and 
others.  Most  deer  are  hunted  with  Walkers,  and  every- 
thing canine  that  will  run  a  squirrel  up  a  tree  and  then 
bark  "treed"  will  make  a  squirrel  dog.  While  we  are 
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speaking  of  squirrel  dogs,  it  is  generally  considered  that 
dogs  use  either  one  of  two  methods  or  a  combination  of 
both  in  treeing  squirrels.  A  dog  that  pays  more  attention 
to  scent  is  apt  to  lose  the  quarry  when  it  moves  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  dog  that  works  by  sight,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  scent  and  sight,  will  follow  the  squirrel  so  long 
as  he  can  see  its  movements  even  though  they  may  be 
from  one  tree  to  another. 

Coon  Hounds 

The  coon  hunter,  like  the  turkey  hunter,  usually  is  a 
solitary  person.  One  or  two  congenial  companions,  a 
pair  of  hounds  and  lanterns  or  flashlights  are  the  basic 
ingredients  of  a  coon  hunt.  For  flavoring,  add  blackness 
the  consistency  of  the  inside  of  a  coal  heaver's  boot, 
swollen  streams  of  thirty-four  degree  water,  endless 
miles  of  heavy  woods  along  a  creek  bottom  and  a  hun- 
dred acres  or  so  of  flooded  swamp.  If  the  dogs  know 
their  business,  they  soon  tell  the  men  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing an  old  trail  or  a  fresh  one.  If  the  latter  is  the 
case,  Mr.  Coon  may  go  up  a  tree  soon,  or  depending  on 
the  success  of  his  dodges,  he  may  travel  a  mile  or  more 
before  the  hounds  unravel  the  puzzle  he  left  for  them. 


This  Blue  Tick  has  treed  a  coon  and  is  voicing  a  baying  sum- 
mons that  can  be  heard  for  miles  on  a  still  night. 


If  the  men  hesitate  to  plunge  across  a  waist-deep  stream 
when  the  hounds  are  baying  "treed"  on  the  other  side, 
the  coon  will  wait  his  chance  then  sail  out  to  land 
almost  noiselessly  beyond  the  dogs  and  then  the  same 
thing  starts  all  over  again. 

Coonskins  have  practically  no  commercial  value  to- 
day. Yet  coon  hunting  goes  on  undiminished.  There  is 
one  answer:  coon  hunting  is  a  sport  and  a  good  coon 
hound  is  a  finished  workman.  That  is  why  five  and  six 
year  old  dogs  bring  top  prices  on  the  market.  Unlike  the 
fox  hounds  and  Beagles  working  in  packs,  the  cooner 
must  do  it  all.  Patience,  wisdom,  and  persistence  are 
just  as  necessary  as  nose,  striking  ability,  tongue  and 
treeing  ability.  Speaking  of  tongue,  one  does  not  mis- 
take a  coon  hound's  voice  in  the  woods  at  night  for  any 
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other  dog.  Shades  of  the  Hounds  of  the  Baskervilles 
or  Little  Eva!  'Tis  a  mournful  sound  to  be  sure. 

Because  he  is  the  only  one  to  gain  recognition  as  a 
distinct  breed  by  the  American  Kennel  Club,  the  Black 
and  Tan  coon  hound  will  get  more  emphasis  in  this 
sketch.  We  are  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  are 
several  other  groups  conducting  their  own  registration 
and  stud  books — nor  are  we  belittling  the  Redbones, 
Blue  Ticks,  treeing  Walkers,  and  many  other  excellent 
hounds. 

Black  and  Tans  are  products  of  careful  breeding  for 
color  as  well  as  ability  and  probably  are  descendants  of 
the  Talbot  hounds  introduced  to  England  by  the  Nor- 
man Invasion.  Outcrosses  with  the  Bloodhound  are 
evident  in  the  appearance  of  the  Black  and  Tan.  He  is  a 
persistent  worker  on  the  trail  and  is  interested  only  in 
the  foot  scent.  This  makes  a  slower  trailer  than  the  body 
scenting  hounds,  but  is  compensated  for  by  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  a  good  coon  hound  works  out  his 
problems  without  need  of  the  help  of  others. 

Black  and  Tans  are  big,  easy-moving  dogs,  well  able 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  weather  and  rough  going. 
They  are  gentle  and  affectionate  and  easily  trained,  al- 
though they  do  not  mature  until  they  are  three  years  old. 
The  following  excerpt  is  taken  from  the  "Standard  of 
Excellence"  for  Black  and  Tans: 

"Head:  The  head  should  be  cleanly  modeled  and  nar- 
row in  proportion  to  its  length,  with  medium  stop 
occurring  midway  between  the  occiput  bone  and  the 
nose.  The  head  should  measure  from  9  to  10  inches  in 
males  and  8  to  9  inches  in  females.  Viewed  from  the 
profile,  the  line  of  the  skull  is  on  a  practically  parallel 
plane  to  the  foreface  or  muzzle.  The  skin  is  thin  to  the 
touch,  loose,  but  devoid  of  folds  or  excess  dewlap.  The 
flews  should  be  well  developed  with  typical  hound  ap- 
pearance. Nostrils  should  be  well  back  and  always 

Beagles  come  in  two  sizes,  the  13  and  15  inch  classes.  This 
one  is  being  measured  before  participation  in  an  official  beagle 
field  trial.  Beagles  are  bred  essentially  for  rabbit  hunting. 
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Two  braces  of  Beagles  pose  for  their  picture.  Beagles  are 
universally  loved  for  their  sweet  disposition  as  pets  and  their 
reliability  on  the  trail. 


black.  Eyes  should  be  dark  hazel  to  dark  brown,  the 
darker  preferred;  almost  round  and  not  too  deeply  set. 

"The  ears  should  be  set  low  on  a  high  domed  head 
and  hang  in  graceful  folds,  the  lower  parts  curling  in- 
ward and  backwards.  In  length  they  should  extend  well 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Teeth  should  fit  evenly  with 
a  slight  scissors  bite. 

"Body,  Neck,  Shoulder  and  Chest:  The  neck  is  me- 
dium long,  the  shoulders  muscular  and  well  sloped  back- 
ward, the  ribs  well  sprung,  avoiding  flatsidedness.  The 
chest  should  be  well  let  down  between  the  forelegs  to 
form  a  deep  keel." 

The  deep,  melodious  voices  of  hounds  on  the  trail  of 
a  coon  or  possum,  rolling  through  the  woods  at  night, 
tell  a  story  to  the  listening  ears  of  the  hunters.  Every 
note,  each  change  of  tone  or  cadence  has  its  own  mean- 
ing. When  the  news  comes  that  the  quarry  has  taken  to 
a  tree,  it  is  a  clear  and  unmistakable  summons  for  the 
hunters  to  do  their  part. 

The  Plott  Hounds 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Jonathan  Plott  left  Germany 
and  settled  in  western  North  Carolina  in  1750,  those  of 
us  in  the  state  today  who  are  interested  in  hounds  should 
give  full  credit  to  this  early  settler  for  the  development 
of  the  breed  which  bears  his  name.  Jonathan  brought 
with  him  several  of  the  rugged  boar  hounds  being  used 
in  Germany. 


These  hounds  and  their  progeny,  as  Mr.  Plott  devel- 
oped them,  were  used  exclusively  for  hunting  bear  in 
the  mountains.  Always  with  a  set  of  high  ideals,  Mr. 
Plott  carefully  selected  his  breeding  hounds.  A  dog 
never  was  allowed  to  reproduce  his  kind  if  he  fell 
short  of  those  standards  and  field  tests.  Culls  or  poor 
specimens  were  destroyed  and  Mr.  Plott's  breeding  and 
training  secrets  were  well  guarded. 

After  thirty  years  of  development  by  Jonathan  Plott, 
Henry  Plott  took  over  the  pack  and  carried  on  the  same 
selective  breeding  and  highly  specialized  training.  As 
the  fame  of  the  pack  grew,  the  attention  of  a  northern 
Georgia  hound  breeder  was  attracted.  This  gentleman 
visited  the  Plott  home  and  brought  with  him  some  of 
his  best  hounds.  A  strong  friendship  developed  between 
the  two  men  and  many  field  tests  of  their  dogs  were 
conducted.  One  of  the  Plott  dogs  was  loaned  to  the 
Georgian  for  a  breeding  experiment  and  a  male  puppy 
was  returned  with  the  stud.  This  pup  developed  the 
best  traits  of  both  strains  and  was  used  extensively  in 
subsequent  breedings  by  Mr.  Plott.  So  far  as  is  known, 
this  is  the  only  cross  in  the  Plott  strain  since  they  were 
brought  to  North  Carolina. 

Plott  hounds  are  at  their  best  when  working  on  run- 
ning and  fighting  game  such  as  bears,  boar,  mountain 
lions,  wolves,  and  similar  animals.  Their  ability  as 
trailers  is  superb  and  their  stamina,  gameness  and  fight- 
ing courage  have  won  for  them  the  fame  that  has 
created  a  demand  far  exceeding  the  supply. 

The  color  is  a  dark  brindle  with  a  black  saddle  and 
sometimes  white  on  the  chest  or  feet.  The  head  is 
larger  and  broader  than  most  hounds  and  the  body  is 
muscular,  giving  the  appearance  of  great  power.  Be- 
cause of  their  build,  these  dogs  are  probably  slower 
than  many  of  the  dogs  used  on  deer  and  fox,  but  they 
are  nonetheless  capable  on  these  animals.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  job  being  done  by  any  other  hound  that  the  Plott 
cannot  do. 

Until  quite  recently  these  dogs  had  received  little 
publicity  and  there  was  practically  no  commercialization. 
When  boar  hunting  became  popular  in  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  many  hunters  from  other  states  became 
acquainted  with  the  Plott  hounds  and  as  a  result  we 
find  them  distributed  all  over  the  country,  although  not 
in  any  great  numbers. 

Rabbit  Hounds 

"The  rabbit  is  the  little  boy's  lion  hunt,"  was  aptly 
spoken,  and  when  we  consider  the  saying,  "Men  are 
little  boys  grown  up,"  we  get  a  hint  of  bunny's  popu- 
larity. Year  in  and  year  out  those  of  us  who  travel  the 
state's  highways  see  literally  hundreds  of  rabbits  that 
came  off  second  best  in  a  contest  with  a  car.  We  know 
that  fate  has  prescribed  a  premature  end  for  thousands 
more  by  predators,  stray  or  self-hunting  dogs  or  cats 
and  other  accidents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  con- 
stant box-trapping  and  seasonal  gunning,  which  methods 
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probably  account  for  more  individuals  than  any  one 
other  of  our  wildlife  species.  Yet  there  seems  to  be 
rabbits.  I've  often  wondered  if  a  prominent  comic  strip 
artist  was  inspired  by  the  productivity  of  Molly  Cotton- 
tail to  invent  the  well-known  "Shmoos." 

With  almost  every  rabbit  hunter  there  is  associated 
one  or  more  "houn'  dawgs."  By  and  large,  they  are  just 
dogs.  Breeding  is  not  important  so  long  as  they  will  run 
rabbits  and  open  on  the  trail.  I  have  seen  mongrels  of  all 
sorts,  shapes  and  sizes  running  with  a  pack  and  the 
hounds  seemed  to  vary  in  size  and  type  from  fox  hounds 
to  dwarf  Beagles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  hound  trials  and  running  rabbit  hounds 
for  the  music  alone.  One  devotee  of  the  latter  sport  has 
erected  observation  stations  over  his  grounds  and  is  fast 
developing  a  symbolism  complete  with  flags,  colors  and 
portions  of  a  uniform! 

There  are  three  breeds  of  hounds  particularly  suited 
to  rabbit  hunting.  These  are  the  Beagles,  Bassets  and 
Dachshunds.  The  last  two  are  not  very  popular,  yet  it  is 
said  that  the  basset  has  the  best  nose  of  any  other  hound 
except  the  bloodhound!  Both  Beagles  and  Bassets  have 
been  used  on  grouse,  pheasant,  and  African  lions  have 
been  run  successfully  by  Beagles.  We  should  give  the 
basset  more  of  a  chance  to  prove  his  worth. 

Beagles  have  been  around  for  a  long  time.  They  were 
a  favorite  of  England's  Good  Queen  Bess,  who  used 
to  carry  a  whole  pack  to  the  hunt  in  saddle  panniers. 
These  dogs  were  almost  miniatures,  probably  8  to  12 
inches  high.  Very  few  folks  who  have  been  inoculated 
with  Beagle  appeal  have  ever  recovered. 

Credit  for  introducing  the  Beagle  to  America  goes  to 
General  Richard  Rowett,  who  brought  the  first  dogs  to 
Ohio  from  England  about  1870.  At  about  this  same  time 
other  importations  of  exceptional  dogs  were  made.  Off- 
spring of  the  original  Rowett  dogs  established  the 
Rowett  strain  which  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  present 
day  Beagles. 

Names  like  Dodge's  Rattler,  Lee,  Triumph,  Wander- 
er, Blue  Cap,  Champion  Bannerman,  Jack  Bannerman, 
and  Frank  Forest  occupy  the  more  prominent  places  in 
the  beagle  Hall  of  Fame. 

Rabbit  hounds  are  perhaps  closer  to  folks  than  the 
larger  hounds.  Their  gentle  dispositions,  small  size,  and 
clean  appearance  contribute  to  their  appeal.  In  the  field, 
a  beagle  chorus  is  a  musical  treat.  There  are  two  stand- 
ard sizes — 13  and  15  inches  high  at  the  shoulders.  Both 
Beagles  and  Bassets  have  been  kept  small  because  of  the 
thickets  and  tangles  of  briars  and  vines  that  must  be 
searched. 

We  ordinarily  associate  these  hounds  with  rabbit 
hunting,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  will 
hunt  anything  they  are  taught  to  hunt.  They  learn  quick- 
ly and  experience  is  the  best  teacher.  The  more  they  are 
worked,  the  more  they  learn.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  there  are  slightly  different  requirements  for  a 
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hound  that  is  to  be  used  for  field  trials  as  these  dogs 
must  be  accustomed  to  working  with  horses,  strange 
dogs,  crowds  of  people  and  other  distracting  factors. 
The  profession  of  training  rabbit  hounds  is  as  firmly 
established  as  that  of  training  bird  dogs  and  we  highly 
recommend  that  dogs  be  sent  to  trainers  when  adequate 
facilities  and  time  for  home  training  are  not  available 
to  the  owner. 

In  closing  this  series  of  descriptive  sketches  on  the 
sporting  dogs  it  is  well  to  say  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  sketches  is  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  some  of 
the  historical  background  behind  our  modern  dogs. 
When  it  is  realized  how  much  has  been  written  on  the 
general  subject  of  dogs,  it  becomes  obvious  that  these 
articles  must,  of  necessity,  be  very  limited  in  their  scope. 
Most  important  of  all,  it  has  always  been  my  contention 
that  anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  be  proud  of  our 
degree  of  sportsmanship  and  our  prowess  in  the  field, 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  dog  com- 
panions should  share  our  pride.  Our  care  of  and  concern 
for  them,  as  well  as  our  responsibility,  extends  beyond 
the  hunting  season.  A  dog  cannot  read  the  game  law 
but  we  can,  and  it  is  just  as  much  our  duty  to  keep  our 
dogs  away  from  game  during  the  breeding  season  as  it 
is  to  refrain  from  hunting  out  of  season. 

It  is  very  true  that  a  dog  is  quite  capable  of  reflecting, 
in  many  ways,  the  character  of  its  owner. 

"Frog"  Hayes  of  High  Point  built  this  observation  stand  so 
that  he  can  watch  his  Beagle  packs  in  supreme  comfort.  This 
is  one  of  many  innovations  brought  about  by  the  sport  of 
beagling. 
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Here  is  a  typical  North  Carolina  woodland  of  mixed  pines  and  hardwoods.  Woodlots  on  many  farms  are  a  crop  just  as  are  corn, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  This  article  gives  many  practical  suggestions  for  improving  small  woodlands  for  wildlife. 


SMALL  WOODLANDS  ARE  NATURAL  HOMES  for  Such 
valuable  furbearers  as  the  skunk,  opossum,  mink, 
raccoon,  fox,  and  weasel.  Among  game  animals,  wood- 
lands harbor  squirrels  of  various  kinds,  woodcock,  ruffed 
grouse,  rabbit,  and  snipe.  Fox  and  raccon  provide  sport 
as  well  as  pelts.  In  the  woods  also  live  flying  squirrels, 
chipmunks,  mice,  and  other  forest  rodents.  Song  and 
insect-eating  birds  are  abundant — the  thrushes,  warblers, 
woodpeckers,  and  nuthatches,  kinglets,  and  whippoor- 
wills.  Predators,  hawks  and  owls,  live  in  the  woods  and 
feed  upon  insects,  snakes,  frogs,  and  small  vertebrates. 

Many  kinds  of  wildlife  that  live  in  woodlands  are 
found  nowhere  else.  When  the  woodland  is  harmed  or 
destroyed,  these  creatures  become  fewer  or  disappear. 
To  protect  the  useful  and  beautiful  wild  things  of  the 
woodlands,  we  must  first  protect  their  woodland  homes, 
where  they  get  food,  shelter,  a  place  to  breed  and  hide 
and  live. 

The  things  to  do  to  help  woodland  wildlife  are  much 
the  same  as  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  growing  the 
trees,  for  when  trees  are  protected  they  make  homes 
for  wild  animals. 

The  rules  for  the  management  of  the  woodland  wild- 
life are:  Protect  the  woodland  from  uncontrolled  fire, 
protect  the  woodland  from  intensive  grazing,  and  cut 
the  trees  selectively,  preserve  den  trees,  develop  wood- 
land borders. 

Wildlife  usually  benefits  most  when  fire  is  kept  out 
of  the  woodland.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  fire  is 
employed  as  a  tool  in  forest  management,  it  must  be 
carefully  supervised.  Reckless  burning  destroys  cover  that 
is  used  by  wildlife  for  nesting,  escape  from  enemies, 
roosting,  and  other  purposes  vital  to  their  survival.  Un- 
controlled fire  also  reduces  the  food  supply  of  wildlife 
and  may  burn  them  to  death  as  well.  After  a  serious 
fire  it  may  take  years  for  the  woodland  trees  to  recover 


and  as  long  to  recreate  the  proper  habitat  for  birds  and 
mammals. 

The  woodland  that  is  subjected  to  intensive  grazing 
is  usually  a  poor  place  for  wildlife.  Constant  trampling 
and  disturbance  by  cows,  sheep,  goats,  or  horses  is 
especially  damaging  to  wild  animals  that  live  on  or  near 
the  ground.  Severe  grazing,  which  destroys  young  trees, 
affect  the  existing  conditions  and  the  future  conditions 
under  which  the  wildlings  live. 

Studies  by  Charles  A.  Dambach  in  Ohio  disclosed  that 
eastern  woodlands  that  are  protected  from  grazing  have 
twice  as  many  species  and  numbers  of  plants  as  grazed 
woodlands.  Under  protected  conditions  are  found  about 
twice  as  many  kinds  of  birds  that  nest  in  or  near  the 
ground  and  nearly  twice  as  many  kinds  of  mammals 
than  are  found  in  comparable  woods  that  are  grazed. 

Harvesting  trees  as  they  mature  here  and  there 
throughout  the  woods  instead  of  cutting  the  whole  lot 
at  one  time  is  especially  valuable  to  wildlife. 

An  even-aged  stand  of  trees  has  less  variety  of  wild 
birds  and  mammals  than  a  woodland  that  has  a  mixture 
of  mature  and  young  trees.  The  most  variety  in  the 
habitat,  the  more  variety  in  the  wildlife  it  supports. 
Furthermore,  openings  where  trees  are  felled  are  especi- 
ally valuable  to  certain  kinds  of  wild  creatures.  In  them 
there  is  a  variety  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  species 
along  with  young  trees,  and  such  spots  make  the  wood- 
land more  desirable  for  grouse,  rabbits,  and  other  liv- 
ing things. 

Some  of  the  most  useful,  interesting,  and  valuable 
animals  of  woodlands  are  missing  when  there  are  no 
trees  with  hollow  trunks  or  hollow  limbs.  For  some 
kinds  of  wildlife,  a  hollow  tree  is  essential.  The  rac- 
coon, for  instance,  is  rarely  found  where  there  is  not  a 
hollow  tree  for  a  den.  Another  furbearer,  the  opossum, 
also  holes  up  in  hollow  trees.  Flying  squirrels  use  the 
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holes  for  homes,  and  so  do  other  squirrels,  the  wood 
duck,  screech  owl,  sparrow  hawk,  chipmunk,  nuthatch, 
crested  flycatcher,  chickadee,  bluebird,  purple  martin, 
and  chimney  swift. 

In  Europe,  the  foresters  found  that  the  woodlands 
composed  of  even-aged  stands  of  a  single  tree  species 
supported  practically  no  wildlife.  Injurious  insects  were 
also  abundant.  So  much  damage  was  done  by  forest 
insects  that  nest  boxes  were  finally  set  up  to  attract 
birds.  The  birds  fed  upon  and  helped  to  control  the 
harmful  insects.  Woodlands  that  compose  a  natural 
community  of  living  things  give  us  less  trouble  than 
artificial  plantings.  A  few  scattered  den  trees  help  a 
great  deal  toward  maintaining  a  natural  balance  in  our 
small  woodlands.  They  are  especially  valuable  near 
streams  or  near  the  margins  of  the  woodland. 

At  the  outer  margin  of  the  small  woods,  where  it 
adjoins  a  field  or  pasture,  a  border  of  shrubs  is  especially 
valuable  to  wildlife.  It  is  a  principle  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment that  there  are  more  wild  creatures  in  the  edge  of 
a  particular  type  of  vegetation  than  within  the  type. 
Counts  of  birds  and  mammals  show  more  species,  and 
more  individuals,  along  the  shrubby  margin  of  a  wood- 
land or  in  the  adjacent  pasture  or  field.  Protecting  the 
woodland  edge  thus  increases  wildlife.  Often  fruit  and 
seed-bearing  shrubs  grow  there  naturally. 

A  simple  method  of  producing  shrub  borders  is  to 
cut  the  trees  within  20  to  30  feet  of  the  woodland  edge. 
Certain  kinds  of  shrubs  and  other  materials  can  be 
planted  successfully  along  the  margins  of  woodlands 
to  improve  them  for  wildlife. 

The  most  valuable  for  the  eastern  states  are:  Bicolor 
lespedeza  (Lespedeza  bicolor),  bayberry  (Marica  caroli- 
nensis ),  hazelunt  or  American  filbert  wood  ( Corylus 
americana),  flowering  dogwood  ( Cornus  florida),  high- 
bush  cranberry  or  American  cranberry-bush  (Viburnum 
trilobum ),  the  silky  cornel  or  the  silky  dogwood  ( Cornus 
amomum),  and  the  Tatarian  honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
tatarica ) . 

Nurserymen  will  be  able  to  suggest  other  shrubs  and 
trees  that  are  adapted  to  one's  own  locality,  that  can 
fill  a  double  or  triple  purpose  in  woodland  or,  indeed, 
on  any  country  place,  and  that  have  fruits  that  are 
especially  appealing  to  the  particular  birds  a  person 
might  want  to  attract.  Among  the  suggestions  might  be 
red  cedar  ( ]uniperus  virginiana )  that  is  relished  by  more 
than  50  species  of  birds,  including  the  bobwhite,  pheas- 
ant, and  the  mourning  dove;  the  sumacs,  whose  berries 
attract  more  than  100  birds  and  mammals;  the  elder- 
berry, food  for  more  than  100  birds;  and  snowberry, 
eaten  by  30  species  of  birds. 

Such  shrubs  need  not  be  costly,  especially  if  one  buys 
them  in  small  sizes.  They  are  not  hard  to  plant  and  care 
for.  Or,  another  suggestion  is  that  neighbor  exchange 


cuttings,  slips,  or  roots  of  shrubs.  What  better  project 
can  neighbors  or  communities  or  organizations — better 
in  the  enhancement  of  friendship,  beauty,  and  money 
values — carry  out  than  one  in  which  groups  of  persons 
buy  and  exchange  shrubs  for  woodlands,  roadsides, 
waste  places,  parks? 

The  precepts  given  here  will  assure  an  abundance 
of  wild  creatures  in  the  small  woodland.  The  woodland 
wildlife  has  many  values.  It  is  interesting  and  attractive. 
It  provides  sport  in  the  way  of  hunting.  It  yields  a  crop 
of  furbearer  pelts  that  brings  cash  to  the  landowner. 
Wild  creatures  provide  a  service  that  we  often  fail  to 
appreciate  because  it  is  not  obvious — they  contribute 
to  the  natural  balance  that  helps  keep  woodlands  in 
condition. 

•  See  WOODLANDS  Page  18 


This  squirrel  box  will  provide  a  home  for  a  family  of  squirrels, 
and  later  good  eating  from  the  squirrels  raised  in  it.  Below  is 
a  woodland  adjoining  farm  land.  A  border  strip  of  lespedeza 
here  would  produce  quail  and  rabbits  for  fall  hunting. 
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First  In  A  Series 

So  )  off  II  tint 

To  Catch  Fish 

by  Duane  Raver 

Fisheries  Investigator 

THERE  ARE  NO  SET  RULES  OR  SPECIFIC  DIRECTIONS 
that  must  be  followed  in  order  to  catch  fish.  How- 
ever, there  are  methods  and  procedures  that  are  better 
than  others.  Certainly  variety  is  more  than  the  spice  of 
life  in  fishing;  sometimes  it  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure.  Perhaps  a  few  hints  and  sug- 
gestions will  help  you  catch  more  fish  (no  guarantees, 
though) . 

One  of  the  requisites  for  catching  fish  is  to  fish; 
another  is  to  fish  where  the  fish  are.  Go  fishing  more 
often,  fish  more  canstantly  when  you  do  go,  and  thus 
increase  your  fishing  time,  and  usually  your  catch.  This 
business  of  fishing  where  the  fish  are  is  sadly  neglected 
by  most  of  us.  The  chart  may  help  in  locating  some  of 
the  more  common  fish.  This  chart  is  based  largely  on 
differences  in  water  temperature,  which  is  a  primary 
consideration  in  locating  fish.  The  advice  offered  here 
is  not  expected  to  cover  all  conditions,  nor  all  the 


Where  to  Fish  for  Warm  Water  Fish 


Month 

LARGEMOUTH 
BASS 

BLUEGILLS 

CRAPPIE 

Depth  to  fish 

Depth  to  fish 

Depth  to  fish 

Jan. -Feb. 

10  to  25  feet. 

6  to  20  feet. 

10  to  20  feet. 

Mar. -Apr. 

6  to  12  feet. 

4  to  10  feet. 

7  to  15  feet. 

May 

4  to  8  feet. 
Surface  on  warm 
days. 

2  to  5  feet, 
surface  on  warm 
days. 

3  to  6  feet. 
Seldom  on 
surface. 

June 

Surface  to  5  feet 

Surface 
(may  feed  at 
various  depths) 

2  to  4  feet. 
Surface  only 
evening. 

July 

Surface:  evening, 
morning.  5  to  10 
feet  during  day. 
Deeper  on  hot 
days. 

Surface:  morning, 
late  afternoon. 
3  to  5  feet  noon. 

2  feet  A.M.-P.M. 
4  to  6  feet. 
6  to  10  feet 
hot  days. 

Aug. 

Surface  to  3  feet: 
morning,  evening. 
6  to  12  feet  day. 
20  to  25  feet 
hot  days. 

3  to  10  feet. 
Surface  night, 
early  morning. 

Poor  month. 
May  be  at  any 
depth. 

Sept. 

Surface  to  4  feet: 
evening,  morning. 
5  to  8  feet  day. 
15  to  20  feet 
hot  days. 

Surface  to  3  feet. 
6  feet  hot  days. 

3  to  6  feet 
cool  days. 
8  to  10  feet, 
hot  days. 

Oct. 

Surface  to  3  feet 
5  to  8  feet 
cool  days. 

Surface  to  3  feet. 
5  to  8  feet 
cold  days. 

3  to  5  feet. 

Nov. -Dec. 

3  to  5  feet 
warm  days. 
8  to  20  feet 
cold  days. 

Surface  to  5  feet 
warm  days. 
6  to  12  feet 
cold  days. 

6  to  8  feet. 
10  to  20  feet 
cold  days. 

Sketch  by  Duane  Raver 


waters  within  a  given  section  of  the  state.  Such  other 
factors  as  sudden  storms,  clearness  of  water,  abundance 
of  food,  and  pure  cussedness  influence  the  location  of 
fish.  This  general  information  will  apply  to  many  ponds 
and  lakes  in  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  the  waters  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  a  good  supply  of  fish  present  in  them.  But  .  .  . 
if  the  fish  are  on  the  bottom  and  you  are  whipping  a 
popping  bug  over  the  surface,  or  the  fish  are  taking 
food  on  the  surface  and  you're  dragging  the  bottom, 
chances  are  that  you  won't  do  so  well.  Yet  the  fish  are 
there — somewhere.  It  boils  down  to  finding  the  fish  and 
offering  them  what  they  want. 

Most  ponds  and  small  lakes  in  the  central-eastern 
parts  of  the  state  offer  basically  the  same  types  of  habi- 
tats and  fishing  conditions.  They  vary  a  great  deal, 
however,  in  fish  populations  and  food  conditions  which 
often  decide  directly  the  quality  of  fishing  to  be  found. 

Take  an  average  small  lake  containing  largemouth 
bass,  bluegills,  crappie  and  some  of  the  other  smaller 
sunfishes.  There  probably  are  catfish,  suckers,  jack,  and 
others  that  rarely  enter  the  catch.  The  water  is  from  two 
to  twelve  feet  deep  with  the  average  about  six.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  pond  has  some  old  trees  and  per- 
haps several  are  down  around  the  edge.  In  the  shallows, 
aquatic  vegetation  is  probably  thick.  Even  in  some  of  the 
deeper  water,  weeds  are  present. 

Where  are  the  fish  ?  If  possible,  determine  the  water 
temperature  on  the  surface  and  at  various  depths.  If 
you  do  not  have  the  facilities  for  this,  check  the  air 
temperature  and  think  back  about  the  weather  for  the 
last  week  or  so.  The  surface  temperature  will  be  the 
average  air  temperature  for  the  past  three  or  four  days. 
If  the  water  is  about  the  same  temperature  throughout 
the  various  levels,  and  is  from  65°  to  75°,  go  ahead  and 
use  surface  lures.  If  you  decide  the  water  on  the  surface 
is  50°  or  below,  fish  from  5  to  12  feet  deep,  and  fish 
slowly.  Fish  are  very  sluggish  and  slow  when  the  water 
is  cold.  They  will  feed,  however,  but  less  than  they  do  in 
warmer  water.  Yellow  perch  (if  present),  crappies,  and 
•  See  WHERE  TO  FISH  Page  22 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 

Wildlife  Commission  Sets  Tentative  Hunting  Rules 

At  a  meeting  in  Raleigh  early  in  May  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion set  up  a  list  of  tentative  hunting  regulations  which  were  to  he 
presented  to  Tar  Heel  sportsmen  at  a  series  of  public  hearings  in  late 
May  and  early  June.  At  these  meetings  sportsmen  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  ideas  as  to  how  the  new  rules  should  be  set. 
After  considering  the  desires  of  sportsmen,  plus  data  from  its  field 
personnel,  the  Commission  will  set  the  official  rules  for  the  1952-1953 
hunting  season  sometime  in  June.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  rules  will 
be  published  and  in  the  hands  of  license  dealers  before  July  1  when  the 
hunting  licenses  and  combination  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  go  into  effect.  Enough  copies  of  the  rules  are  printed 
so  that  every  license  buyer  may  be  presented  with  a  copy. 

*  #     #  * 

Weldon  Rockfish  Hatchery  Successful 

More  and  more  rockfish  or  striped  bass  may  be  expected  to  show  up 
in  Tar  Heel  rivers  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's hatchery  at  Weldon.  At  press  time  a  record  number  of  eggs  had 
been  brought  into  the  hatchery  by  cooperating  fishermen  who  received 
$20.00  per  million  for  the  eggs.  The  rockfish  fry  have  been  stocked  in 
all  N.   C.   rivers  capable  of  supporting  a  rockfish  population. 

More  Walleye  Pike  Stocked  in  Reservoirs 

Two  millions  of  walleye  pike  eggs  were  flown  to  Worth  Carolina 
from  New  York  and  placed  in  the  Table  Rock  hatchery  near  Morganton  for 
hatching.  A  high  percentage  of  the  eggs  hatched,  and  the  young  pike  have 
been  stocked  in  reservoirs  of  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  state.  Wall- 
eyes stocked  in  previous  years  are  already  showing  up  in  fishermen's 
creels.  Walleyes  grow  fast  and  reach  the  10-pound  class  in  a  few  years. 
They  are  "free"  spawners,  and  hence  desirable  fish  for  reservoirs  where 
fluctuating  water  levels  make  natural  spawning  of  bass  and  bream 
difficult. 

*  *     *  * 

Commission  Warns  Against  Taking  Young  Game  Animals 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  issued  a  warning  against  persons  taking 
young  deer  and  other  game  animals  found  in  the  woods  this  time  of  year. 
In  the  first  place  game  may  be  taken  only  during  the  official  open 
season,  and  the  season  is  now  closed  on  such  species  as  deer,  bear, 
coons, and  others. 

Only  rarely  are  young  animals  abandoned  by  their  parents  or  orph- 
aned, and  persons  finding  cubs  or  fawns  "abandoned"  should  report  them 
to  their  local  Wildlife  Protector  who  can  make  disposition  of  such 
animals  if  necessary. 
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The  town  of  Mt.  A  in 
serious  problem  of  j  ielii 
II.  The  City  Counci  fat 
together  on  a  plan 
trips  to  a  fish  pon«  lit 
that  they  were  thei: 
for  trouble  with  th  » 
outings  have  been  i  ill 
and  Mt.  Airy  has  8  ip 
nation  for  the  worli  \\ 


The  best  way  to  keep  small  boys  out  of  mischief  is  to  give  them  a  place  to  go  fishing. 
This  lad  will  grow  up  to  be  a  sportsman,  and  will  have  a  hobby  of  fishing  to  give  him 
pleasure  and  recreation  all  his  life. 


;d  for     Mt.  Airy  Police  Chief  Monte  Boon  has  a  carload  of  happy 
boys  ready  to  head  for  the  fishing  pond. 


{Guilds  Cjood  C^iti 


lany  other  towns  in  the  country,  faced  a 
lelinquency  immediately  after  World  War 
fare  Department,  and  the  Police  Force  got 
youngsters  in  the  town  were  given  weekly 
licemen  showed  potential  troublemakers 
Both  model  youngsters  and  those  headed 
e  given  the  weekly  outings.  These  fishing 
al  in  reducing  delinquency  almost  to  zero, 
tnple  to  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
g  with  its  younger  generation. 

'hotos  by  Jack  Dermid 


a  youngster  knows  the  thrill  of  catching  fish  and  proudly  di 
g  them  to  his  elders. 


William  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy  manufacturer,  passes  out  the 
poles  to  boys  who  are  eager  to  get  a  line  in  the  water. 


Friendly  rivalry  among  the  boys  as  to  who  got  the  biggest  fish 
lent  keenness  to  the  occasion. 


There  is  hard  work  connected  with  building  a  successful  fish 
pond,  but  it  pays  off  in  hours  of  healthful  recreation. 


A  boy's  dream  comes  true  when  he  catches  fish  like  these 
from  a  pond  he  has  developed  and  managed,    photos  by  Win  Donat 


A  Boy's  Dream  Comes  True 


by  Lunette  Barber 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 

This  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  worked,  saved,  dug, 
and  caused  a  three-fourth  acre  fish  pond  to  be  de- 
veloped because  he  wanted  his  childhood  dream  to  come 
true.  Billy  Bert  Weston  of  Garner  who  is  fifteen  years 
old  first  became  interested  in  a  farm  fish  pond  when  he 
was  six  years  old.  His  father  spent  one  day  with  him 
near  his  home  watching  a  large  pond  being  drained.  It 
was  an  exciting  experience  to  watch  the  men  wading  out 
in  the  pond  basins  to  pick  up  the  large  bass  and  bream. 
For  days  and  months  the  child  talked  of  fish  and  ponds, 
and  many  questions  were  asked. 

During  his  first  year  in  school,  he  dug  a  small  pond  in 
the  back  yard  and  stocked  it  with  gold  fish.  Most  of 
them  died  but  that  never  quenched  his  desire  for  a  pond. 
When  he  was  nine,  he  discovered  a  spring  on  a  wooded 
lot  that  his  father  had  purchased.  He  spent  all  of  his 
spare  hours  digging  a  small  pond  about  one  hundred 
fifty  feet  square.  It  was  constantly  fed  with  fresh  water 
from  the  spring.  Summer  days  found  him  fishing  in 
nearby  streams.  The  fish  he  caught  from  these  streams 
he  carried  to  his  small  pond.  He  found  much  pleasure 
in  watching  these  small  fish  spawn  and  grow. 

However,  as  he  grew,  his  ambition  grew  too.  So  when 
he  was  thirteen  he  approached  his  father  with  the  pro- 
posal that  they  go  fifty-fifty  and  impound  a  big  pond  on 
the  site  of  his  small  one.  Together  father  and  son  made 
plans  to  have  the  trees  cut,  the  small  fish  destroyed,  and 
a  bulldozer  to  build  the  dam.  Yes,  it  took  money,  but  for 
years  Billy  Bert  had  been  saving  his  weekly  allowance — 
with  the  exception  of  his  tithe  to  the  church — money  he 
made  taking  care  of  the  family  orchard,  and  money  he 
realized  from  growing  and  selling  Christmas  trees.  His 
savings  of  three  hundred  sixty  dollars  he  was  willing 


•  School  Page 

to  spend  on  the  pond.  When  the  pond  was  finished  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  eight  hundred  dollars  and  he  be- 
came sole  manager  and  owner,  he  insisted  that  every- 
thing be  done  by  the  rules  because  he  had  studied  very 
carefully  Farm  Pond  Management  from  all  the  ma- 
terials he  had  been  able  to  secure.  Also  whenever  pos- 
sible discussions  with  farm  pond  owners  were  held.  The 
help  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  was  asked 
and  the  permit  from  the  state  for  impounding  was  se- 
cured. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  pond,  a  nearby  resident 
sought  an  injunction  to  stop  its  being  filled  because  it 
was  inside  the  town  limits  of  Garner  and  because  of  its 
being  an  attraction  nuisance  for  his  children.  However, 
the  town  board  saw  fit  to  give  permission  for  its  com- 
pletion. Immediately  wire  was  bought  and  the  pond  en- 
closed. 

Billy  Bert's  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  someone  called 
from  Raleigh  in  January  1950  to  tell  him  that  the  bream 
for  his  pond  had  arrived.  He  watched  the  1000  little 
fingerlings  as  they  slipped  into  the  clear  cold  water  of 
his  pond.  It  seemed  a  mighty  long  time  until  June  when 
the  100  small  bass  came,  but  it  seemed  an  eternity  to  him 
to  wait  a  year  before  he  could  begin  fishing.  Neverthe- 
less, he  found  plenty  to  keep  him  busy  with  putting  out 
the  fertilizer,  planting  grass  around  the  pond,  keeping 
the  weeds  down,  making  a  by-pass  for  the  surface  water 
so  that  the  pond  would  be  clear  when  the  rains  came, 
and  getting  himself  informed  on  other  details. 

The  summer  of  1951  was  the  realization  of  a  small 
boy's  dream.  There  was  the  glass  rod,  assorted  artificial 

•  See  BOY'S  DREAM  Page  22 
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DO  M  O 


BACK- YARD  CONSERVATION 


by  Bill  Hamnett 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 


There  was  once  a  great  mosaic,  constructed  of  precious 
stones,  jewels,  and  gold,  exquisite  in  workmanship,  full 
of  history,  and  setting  forth  the  laws  of  life,  well-being, 
and  joy. 

That  mosaic  was  broken,  scattered,  and  lost.  No  one 
knows  exactly  what  it  was  like,  but  wonderful  morsels 
are  picked  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  dustbins,  in  the 
woods,  on  the  highway,  in  the  dens  of  animals,  in  the 
minds  of  men,  in  the  dreams  of  children. 

To  one  (Ernest  Thompson  Seton)  who  saw  certain  of 
these  gleams  of  color — hints  of  wonder — there  came  a 
vision  of  the  lost  masterpiece,  and  he  set  about  piecing 
together  such  broken  bits  as  he  could  find.  Vast  gaps 
there  were;  but  by  patient  toil  he  assembled  enough  to 
reveal  a  little  of  the  glorious  thing  a-coming,  and  the 
glimpse  that  the  restoration  gave  afforded  him  exquisite 
happiness.  In  the  very  doing  of  it  he  found  an  ample 
reward. 

In  reading  current  literature  on  interesting  phases  of 
the  out-of-doors  one  enjoys  points  of  interest  that  should 
be  shared  with  others.  In  this  way,  the  word  gets  around 
how  fascinating,  intriguing  and  revealing  a  knowledge 
of  nature  really  is.  We  cannot  understand  everything, 
but  the  little  tid-bits  we  pick  up  here  and  there  through 
observations  and  reading  tend  to  make  life  more  enjoy- 
able and  worthwhile. 

Viewing  our  natural  resources  with  an  understanding 
eye  will  do  much  toward  training  ourselves  to  be  more 
alert  when  unscrupulous  practices  are  thrust  upon  the 
community,  country,  state  and  nation  in  which  we  live 
and  grow. 

Do  You  Know : 

— that  the  house  fly  represents  the  average  size  of  all 
living  things. 

— that  many  of  our  common  plants  have  their  origin  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  are  not  native. 

— that  the  female  mosquito  only  is  capable  of  biting 
humans,  not  the  male.  He  feeds  on  plant  juices. 

— that  because  of  its  fringed  feet  and  speed  the  water 
shrew  can  literally  run  over  water. 

— that  because  of  its  high  frequency  sounds  a  bat  is  rel- 
atively more  noisy  than  a  four-engined  airplane. 

— that  an  opossum  "playing  possum"  is  really  suffering 
from  shock. 


-that  at  time  of  birth  one  hundred  opossums  will 
weigh  less  than  one  silver  dollar,  the  weight  of  a  baby 
opossum  is  between  3  and  4  grains. 

-that  only  fourteen  of  the  eastern  hardwood  trees  of 
the  United  States  have  opposite  branches  and  leaves, 
catalpa,  dogwood,  maples,  ashs  and  buckeyes;  on 
other  hardwood  trees  the  branches  and  leaves  are 
alternate. 

-that  although  some  turtles  are  aquatic  in  habit  they 
come  out  on  dry  land  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

-that  the  most  recent  species  of  animal  life  to  develop 
on  earth  is  man. 

-that  your  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  administers 
the  laws  relating  to  game,  game  and  fresh-water 
fishes,  and  other  wildlife  exclusive  of  commercial 
fisheries. 


''JOE  BEAVER" 


By  Ed  Nofziger 


Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  ot  Agriculture 

"Now,  there's  a  scientific  hog — always  roots  along  the  contours." 
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Joe  Doaks 


Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  tell  me  how  to  raise  fish 
ing  worms  for  bait. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 
^oe  <Lt)oal?5 


Dear  Joe, 

There  is  no  particular  trick  to  raising  fishing  worms. 
Just  the  same  as  other  animals,  they  must  have  a  suit- 
able place  to  live,  the  proper  food,  and  protection  from 
inclement  weather  and  predators. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  a  worm's-eye  view  of  what 
is  a  suitable  place  to  live.  Back  in  the  days  when  you 
were  going  barefoot,  Joe,  it  was  lots  of  fun  to  walk 
across  a  fresh-plowed  field.  It  was  pretty  rough,  though, 
to  walk  across  the  stoned  driveway.  That  seems  to  be 
the  way  a  worm  feels  about  it.  He  prefers  rich  moist  soil 
to  move  around  in. 

Then,  too,  he  gets  his  food  by  running  soil  through 
the  whole  length  of  his  wiggle — in  one  end  and  out 
the  other.  On  the  way  through,  organic  matter  that  may 
be  present  is  digested  to  keep  him  fat  and  sassy.  When 
the  soil  is  dry,  you  can  imagine  that  his  gizzard  would 
get  pretty  well  scratched  up  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
get  a  dinner.  Actually,  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  stays 
dry  for  a  long  time,  friend  worm  digs  down  and  down 
looking  for  moisture.  If  he  does  not  find  it,  he  just 
curls  up  and  dies. 

After  a  real  heavy  rain  you  often  see  worms  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  because  the  worm-burrows 
in  the  soil  become  full  of  water,  and  he  must  come  out 
on  the  surface  to  get  air  or  else  he  will  drown.  In  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  the  worm  finds  the  amount  of 
moisture  he  likes.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist  at  all 
times,  but  it  must  never  be  puddled. 

Now  to  set  up  your  worm  hatchery,  the  first  step  is  to 
borrow  one  of  Mary's  galvanized  wash  tubs.  Of  course, 
you  probably  will  have  to  buy  her  a  new  one  when  she 
finds  it  out,  but  think  of  the  fuss  she  will  raise  if  you 
buy  a  new  one  for  your  worms!  This  idea  is  just  the 
"give  and  take"  of  marriage — give  her  the  new  one  and 


you  take  the  old  one.  It  really  doesn't  make  and  differ- 
ence because  you  are  going  to  paint  it  anyway. 

Dig  out  that  old  house  paint  you  had  left  over  from 
the  last  operation  and  give  the  tub  a  good  coat  inside 
and  out.  It  will  help  prevent  the  moist  soil  from  rust- 
ing the  metal.  A  good  tight  wooden  tub  will  do,  too. 
It  must  be  painted  just  the  same,  and  it  will  not  likely 
last  as  long  as  the  metal  one. 

Your  next  job  is  to  fill  the  tub  to  a  depth  of  six  inches 
with  the  richest  clay  loam  you  can  find.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  screen  the  soil  so  that  there  are  no  rocks  or  hard 
clay  lumps.  There  must  be  absolutely  no  sandy  soil  in 
the  tub  and  no  pure  clay.  Worms  will  not  live  long  in 
either  one. 

After  putting  six  inches  of  screened  clay  loam  top 
soil  in  the  tub,  add  a  two  inch  layer  of  well  rotted  leaves 
or  straw.  It  helps  to  add  a  little  manure  to  this  layer,  too. 
It  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  use  pine  straw  in  this 
layer.  Either  get  rotted  straw  from  the  manure  pile  in 
the  barn  yard,  or  rotten  leaves  from  the  woods.  Mix 
this  layer  thoroughly  with  the  soil  in  the  tub  and  you 
are  ready  for  the  worms. 

It  doesn't  matter  much  what  kind  of  worms  you  use. 
It  just  depends  on  what  kind  you  like  to  fish  with.  You 
might  collect  the  big  ten-inch  "night-crawlers"  that  can 
be  found  early  in  the  spring  on  the  very  best  lawns 
down  at  the  village.  These  are  the  ones  you  find  at  night 
with  a  flashlight  after  the  dew  has  fallen  and  they  have 
come  part  way  out  of  their  burrows. 

You  may  prefer  the  plain  ordinary  garden  variety  of 
worms  which  you  can  collect  while  you  cultivate  the 
corn  or  hoe  the  turnips.  They  are  sort  of  gray  looking 
and  about  five  inches  long.  They  are  the  ones  you  used 
when  you  were  just  a  little  shaver  and  first  went  fishing 
in  the  spring  run  down  in  back  of  the  house.  For  bream, 
you  may  prefer  to  raise  the  small  red  ones  that  grow  to 
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a  length  of  about  three  inches  and  are  found  almost 
exclusively  at  the  bottom  of  the  manure  pile.  Or  you 
may  want  to  go  really  fancy  on  this  worm  raising  busi- 
ness and  buy  some  brood  stock  from  the  people  who 
advertise  the  imported  English  Red  Worms  in  the  sport- 
ing magazines. 

It  really  does  not  make  much  difference  what  species 
of  worms  you  put  in  the  tub,  but  you  should  have  about 
one  hundred  of  them  to  set  up  housekeeping.  Spread 
them  over  the  surface  of  the  mixed  soil,  throw  an  old 
burlap  sack  over  the  top,  moisten  the  soil  thoroughly 
but  with  no  standing  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and 
sit  back  and  let  nature  take  its  course. 

Probably  the  best  formula  for  feeding  the  worms  is  to 
mix  a  pound  of  cornmeal  with  a  half-pound  of  lard  or 
waste  cooking  grease  of  any  kind.  Mix  these  together 
and  then  mix  the  food  into  the  top  inch  or  two  of  soil. 
Finely  ground  garbage  spread  in  a  very  thin  layer  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  a  good  food,  too.  If  this  is  used, 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  using  so  much  that  it 
sours,  or  that  the  heat  generated  by  its  decomposition 
kills  the  worms.  The  food  supply  should  be  renewed  at 
least  once  a  month. 

Worms  have  been  raised  on  quite  a  variety  of  foods. 
Chicken  mash  has  been  used  successfully,  and  so  have 
coffee  grounds,  preferably  with  a  little  grease  of  some 
kind.  An  old  friend  of  mine  who  lived  up  in  the  moun- 
tains raised  his  bait  worms  in  his  wife's  flower  bed  be- 
side the  door  of  the  cabin.  The  soil  was  so  sorry  that 
the  worms  would  not  leave  the  flower  bed,  so  he  needed 
no  container  for  them.  At  his  request,  his  wife  threw 
the  dish  water  on  the  flower  bed  three  times  a  day.  Cof- 
fee grounds  were  emptied  on  the  flower  bed  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  He  always  insisted  that  dishwater  and 
coffee  grounds  were  all  that  worms  needed,  and  his 
results  seemed  to  prove  it.  He  went  fishing  at  least 
three  times  a  week,  and  his  wife's  pansies  were  pretty 
sorry  looking  from  being  taken  up  and  reset  so  often. 
His  supply  of  fishing  worms,  though,  was  the  envy  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Young  worms  should  be  present  in  three  months  and 
they  should  be  mature  in  six  months.  One  trouble  is  that 
digging  out  the  worms  you  need  for  frequent  fishing 
trips  destroys  a  lot  of  the  egg  capsules  which  produce 
the  young  worms.  One  solution  is  to  have  two  containers. 
The  first  tub  can  be  emptied  and  all  worms  of  a  suitable 
size  sorted  out.  The  loam  can  be  transferred  to  the 
second  tub,  since  it  contains  the  egg  capsules  which  will 
produce  a  new  crop.  The  unused  worms  can  be  returned 
to  the  first  tub  as  breeders. 

Another  way  of  starting  additional  worm  tubs  is  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  breeder  box  with  a 
mulch  of  finely  crushed  leaves.  If  this  mulch  is  kept 
moist  for  several  weeks,  egg  capsules  will  be  laid  there 
and  will  hatch  two  to  three  weeks  later.  The  mulch  and 
the  soil  immediately  below  it  can  be  added  to  a  new  tub 
to  start  a  new  colony. 


Since  these  worms  are  being  raised  for  fish  bait,  you 
probably  will  want  to  "scour"  them  before  they  are 
used.  That  is  accomplished  by  putting  some  moss  in  a 
small  can  or  box  and  placing  the  bait  worms  in  it  for 
three  or  four  days  before  you  fish  with  them.  The  moss 
must  be  kept  moist  and  the  worms  should  not  be  fed  at 
this  time.  When  you  are  ready  to  use  them,  they  will 
be  nearly  transparent  and  lively  and  tough. 

There  are  just  a  few  other  suggestions  we  can  offer, 
Joe.  Water  the  worm  tubs  on  a  regular  schedule,  such 
as  every  Sunday  morning  before  you  go  to  church.  A 
pint  of  water  at  each  dose  would  be  a  fair  average,  but 
you  can  tell  if  they  need  more  or  less.  If  the  moisture  is 
just  right,  the  worms  will  be  in  the  upper  five  inches  of 
soil.  If  it  is  too  dry,  they  will  be  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tub.  If  it  is  too  wet,  they  will  be  on  the  surface. 

Keep  the  tubs  in  the  shade  and  not  in  sunlight.  Under 
a  shed,  or  in  the  barn,  or  in  the  basement  of  the  house 
will  be  fine.  The  basement  is  a  particularly  good  place 
in  winter  because  one  good  freeze  will  kill  the  whole 
worm  crop.  A  burlap  sack  or  boards  laid  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  will  help  prevent  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
soil  moisture. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  set  the  worm  tubs  up  on  three 
bricks  or  blocks  of  some  sort  to  help  keep  the  bottom 
from  rusting  out.  The  supports  and  the  ground  around 
them  should  be  liberally  sprinkled  with  insect  powder  of 
some  sort  to  keep  ants  from  invading  the  tubs. 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

Earthworms  like  these  can  be  easily  cultivated  in  your  back 
yard.  They  are  by  far  the  most  popular  and  successful  bait  for 
fresh  water  fish. 
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Our  last  suggestion  is  that  when  you  go  fishing,  carry 
the  worms  in  a  sugar  sack  full  of  damp  moss.  This  can 
be  dampened  as  necessary  during  the  day,  and  any  un- 
used worms  can  be  brought  home  in  good  condition 
ready  for  another  trip. 

All  this  may  make  worm  raising  sound  complicated, 
Joe,  but  really  it  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  lot  easier  than 
trying  to  dig  a  supply  of  them  in  the  garden  in  August 
when  the  soil  is  hard  and  dry  and  the  sun  is  hot — and 
when  the  fish  insist  that  they  want  worms  or  nothing. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  bother  with  the  worms,  why  not 
turn  the  whole  project  over  to  Johnny?  Even  after 
keeping  you  supplied,  he  could  sell  the  excess  to  the 
fishermen  of  the  neighborhood  and  pick  up  quite  a  few 
quarters  in  the  course  of  a  summer. 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 

P.S.  Joe,  did  you  hear  about  the  two  worms  that  were 
fighting  in  the  cemetery  ?  They  were  struggling  in 
dead  earnest. 

WOODLANDS  • 

from  page  9 

A  few  examples  illustrate  this  important  contribution 
by  wildlife.  In  northeastern  forests,  small  mammals 
occur  in  remarkably  large  numbers.  Studies  by  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  and  David  B.  Cook  show  that  these 
animals  number  about  100  to  the  acre.  They  eat  an 
astonishing  number  of  insects.  Forest  rodents — mice, 
chipmunks,  and  flying  squirrels — have  a  diet  that  is  20 
per  cent  insects,  even  though  they  are  considered  to  be 
primarily  plant  feeders.  The  food  of  the  woodland 
shrews  and  moles  runs  from  50  to  75  per  cent  insects. 
The  insect-destroying  value  of  such  woodland  mammals 
is  high  also  because  they  are  voracious  creatures,  many 
of  them  eating  each  day  enough  food  to  equal  nearly 
one-third  of  their  weight.  Unlike  most  birds,  they  are 
resident  creatures  and  are  more  or  less  active  through- 
out the  year. 

The  value  of  birds  in  woodlands  has  been  evident 
since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  its  research 
on  the  food  of  wild  animals  of  farm  lands  some  50  years 
ago.  A  large  amount  of  food  is  consumed  by  birds,  and 
injurious  insects  are  among  the  items  that  compose  the 
diet  of  many  species.  Investigators  have  found  5,000 
ants  in  the  stomach  of  a  flicker,  a  nighthawk  with  a 
stomachful  of  500  mosquitoes,  and  a  yellow-billed 
ruckoo  that  had  consumed  250  tent  catarpillars. 

Wildlife  is  a  natural  part  of  the  small  woodland.  It 
belongs  there  just  as  the  trees  themselves,  the  duff  on 
the  woodland  floor,  and  the  rich  soil  beneath  the  trees. 
Without  wildlife,  the  small  woodland  is  a  poor  place; 
with  wildlife  the  small  woodland  is  a  better  place  for 
the  trees,  and  a  more  productive,  useful,  and  attractive 
place  for  people. 


I  

Coastal  Plain  Favorites 

Story  and  Painting  by  Duane  Raver 

Fisheries  Investigator 

Although  the  range  of  the  three  fish  pictured  on  the 
opposite  page  is  more  extensive  than  the  title  indicates, 
these  fish  seem  to  thrive  better,  as  a  rule,  in  the  dark 
stained  waters  of  the  east  than  in  any  other  region  of 
the  state.  Where  you  find  one  of  them,  usually  the 
other  two  will  be  close  by. 

The  flier,  the  top  one  of  the  three,  is  found  as  far 
west  as  Richmond  county,  but  prefers  the  waters  of  the 
coastal  tier  of  counties.  Shallow  mill  ponds  and  lakes 
seem  to  suit  this  fine  pan  fish.  The  12  or  13  dorsal  spines 
and  the  dark  band  under  the  big  eye  should  set  the  flier 
apart  from  his  sunfish  relatives.  The  color  is  usually 
brassy-green  with  darker  spots  on  many  of  the  scales 
forming  lateral  rows  along  the  sides.  Specimens  of  11 
inches  are  frequently  caught  in  Craven  county  and 
vicinity,  although  the  average  size  is  considerably  small- 
er. Natural  baits  include  worms  and  fresh  water  shrimp 
while  the  fly  fisherman  prefers  a  small  white  streamer 
or  a  light  colored  wet  fly  with  a  spinner  for  the  flier. 
Centrarchus  macro pterus  is  the  flier's  technical  name. 

"Raccoon  perch"  or  "redfin  perch"  are  common 
names  of  the  yellow  perch  shown  in  the  middle  on  the 
opposite  page.  Its  scientific  name,  Perca  flavescem,  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  true  perch  and  not  a  sunfish  like  the 
flier  and  crappie.  It  is  a  very  handsome  fish  with  a  dark 
brown  or  green  bands  contrasting  with  the  lighter  yel- 
low or  greenish  background.  The  smaller  fins  are  usually 
a  red  or  deep  orange  and  the  dorsal  fins  may  be  quite 
dark.  The  small,  even  scales  of  the  yellow  perch  are 
rough  like  sand  paper  and  the  spines  are  very  sharp. 
His  closest  relative  in  North  Carolina  is  the  walleye  or 
pike-perch.  Small  minnows  are  the  best  natural  baits 
and  spinners  are  good  artificial  lures. 

The  black  crappie,  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  page, 
has  many  local  names  and  the  long  list  would  include 
speckled  perch  (it's  not  a  perch,  but  a  sunfish),  white 
perch,  goggle  eye,  and  calico  bass.  He  resembles  his 
cousin,  the  white  crappie  (See  WILDLIFE,  March 
1952)  and  is  often  confused  with  this  close  relative. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  telling  them  apart  is  to  count 
the  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin:  the  black  crappie,  shown 
here,  has  7  or  8  spines  and  the  white  crappie  has  5  or  6. 
This  rule  may  not  be  absolutely  infallable,but  no  records 
of  mistaken  indentity  can  be  found  using  this  character- 
istic. Color  may  vary  from  almost  pure  silver  with  faint 
gray  markings  to  a  sooty  black  with  only  small  areas  of 
yellow  or  silver.  The  dark  blotches  are  not  arranged  in 
any  pattern  on  the  black  crappie.  Minnows  seem  to  be 
the  best  natural  bait  with  spinners  and  streamers  doing 
well  on  a  fly  rod. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


I  often  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  to  popularize  for 
the  use  of  artificial  lures  in  salt  water.  Have  you  ever 
caught  a  small  blue  or  a  trout  on  a  flyrod  or  light  bait- 
casting  rod — or  shad  on  a  flyrod?  If  you  haven't,  then 
try  a  small  shiny  metal  lure  on  a  long  leader  the  next 
time  you  are  over  a  school  of  sea  trout  or  in  a  school  of 
snapper  blues.  If  you  ever  hang  one  of  these  pound  and 
a  half  giants,  you'll  get  a  thrill  similar  to  that  of  holding 
the  winning  ticket  in  the  Irish  Sweepstakes. 

Of  course  this  is  fishing  for  fun — not  a  cartload  of 
meat.  Somehow  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
that  enough  fish  must  be  caught  on  a  trip  so  that  the 
sale  thereof  will  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  particular  harm  in  this  philosophy, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  fishing  for  maximum  fun.  In  the 
first  place,  a  ten  pound  fish  on  light  tackle  just  does  not 
permit  wholesale  slaughter!  Secondly,  just  what  sort  of 
an  impression  is  created  in  the  minds  of  the  thousands 
of  youngsters  taken  on  these  business  fishing  trips? 
What  sort  of  concepts  toward  sport,  game,  conservation 
and  such  are  crystallized  as  a  base  for  their  thinking? 

One  criticism  of  our  youth  today  states  that  they  are 
bent  on  going  you  know  where  at  the  greatest  possible 
speed.  What  with  hot  rods,  jets  and  atom  power,  it  is 
readily  admitted  that  we  will  always  have  kids  with 
intestinal  fortitude  enough  to  defy  the  most  dangerous 
challenge  that  life  can  offer.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  it 
appears  that  catching  the  biggest  fish  on  the  most  ridicu- 
lous of  light  tackle  is  a  "dare"  much  more  attractive 
than  the  empty  boast,  "Yeah,  we  caught  458  the  last 
time  we  were  down  and  want  to  do  better  than  that 
today." 

We  would  like  to  see  the  two  to  ten  pound  fish  held 
in  the  same  esteem  as  the  900  pound  tuna  are  held  by 
those  whose  greatest  thrill  and  satisfaction  lies  in  being 
able  to  say,  "Yes,  I  had  him  on  for  an  hour  and  forty- 
two  minutes  before  I  lost  him — but  I'll  never  forget  the 
thrill." 

For  those  of  you  with  an  inquisitive  mind,  the  field  of 
research  is  wide  open — we  can  tell  you  that  many  salt 


water  fish  will  strike  artificials  and  you  may  develop  the 
answers.  This  is  a  real  challenge  for  reel  sportsmen. 

W.D. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Williams  of  Lexington,  North  Carolina : 

"I  received  your  bulletin  on  North  Carolina  game  animals 
and  fish.  It  was  interesting  to  read  the  facts  brought  out  in 
the  series. 

"I  am  writing  this  letter  on  a  very  important  subject. 
People  around  my  vicinity  have  been  killing  hawks  for  an 
unusual  purpose,  including  the  red-tailed  and  other  hawks 
protected  by  the  law.  They  think  they  are  eating  their 
chickens  and  game  birds.  I  tried  to  tell  them  that  they  do 
more  good  than  bad,  but  they  don't  listen.  They  don't  kill 
as  many  Cooper's  and  sharpshinned  as  they  do  others  be- 
cause they  think  they  are  too  small  to  destroy  much  game 
and  chickens.  It  would  please  me  very  much  if  you  would 
send  me  pictures  of  hawks,  how  they  look  in  flight  and 
their  diet  to  show  to  my  friends  so  that  they  might  stop  so 
much  hawk-slaughtering. 

"I  have  five  pigeons  and  did  have  eleven  until  the  hawks 
destroyed  six  of  them,  but  I  didn't  tell  my  dad  because  he 
would  try  his  best  to  kill  these  and  other  hawks.  I  know 
that  hawks  destroy  some  game  birds  and  poultry  but  they  do 
more  good  than  bad.  They  eat  the  little  cottonrat  that  does  a 
lot  of  damage,  and  other  harmful  animals.  This  is  the  reason 
for  this  letter:  to  stop  killing  harmless  hawks." 

North  Carolina  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  various  hawk  species  and  has  outlawed  only 
two— the  Cooper's  and  sharpshinned  hawks.  All  other 
hawks  are  protected  by  law  at  all  times,  except  when 
actually  doing  damage  to  crops  or  flocks.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  where  chickens  or  other  fowl  are  being 
killed  by  hawks,  only  one  individual  or  pair  will  be  in- 
volved. The  only  way  to  correct  their  bad  habits  is  a 
dose  of  lead  poisoning.  The  whole  race  cannot  be  con- 
demned because  of  the  acts  of  a  few  individuals.  If  this 
could  be  true,  then  we  are  all  murderers  and  worse. 

From  Mr.  Richard  C.  Harris  of  Mecklenburg  county, 
North  Carolina: 

"I  read  in  your  article  "Crack  Shots  and  Backlashes" 
about  the  snapping  turtle  being  one  of  the  worst  killers  of 
fish  and  wild  ducks.  I  am  interested  in  wildlife  and  there 
are  quite  a  few  ponds  in  Mecklenburg  county  where  I  live. 
Turtles  are  plentiful  too. 
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"Skunks  live  on  turtle  eggs,  mice,  beetles,  etc.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  a  few  skunks  in  this 
area?  If  so,  how  can  we  get  them? 

It  is  well  known  that  skunks  have  a  fondness  for 
turtle  eggs  and  will  very  soon  locate  the  nests  buried  on 
the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds.  Skunks  seem  to  be  the 
innocent  bystander  that  was  hit  with  a  brick  when  they 
were  placed  on  the  list  of  unprotected  animals.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  few  enough  of  them  and,  too,  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  damage  they  may  do  could  be  com- 
pared with  their  beneficial  work  on  controlling  rodents, 
some  insects  and  pests  such  as  turtles.  In  addition,  they 
make  interesting,  clean  and  affectionate  pets. 


Unusual  Cage  Mates 


Sometimes  Nature  makes  friends  out  of  natural  enemies,  or 
maybe  this  is  just  an  example  of  the  adage  "misery  loves 
company."  At  any  rate  here  are  a  coon  and  a  bobcat  living 
amicably  in  a  cage  near  New  Bern. 


From  Mr.  J.  L.  Grimshawe  of  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina : 

"I  was  wrong;  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  that.  The 
fact  that  the  other  person  was  right  and  that  she  proved  her 
statement  prompted  me  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
farther. 

"In  the  North  Carolina  State  Industrial  Guide  195-52, 
I  see  that  'By  public  choice  the  cardinal  was  selected  for 
adoption  as  our  state  bird'  as  of  March  4,  1943.  S.L.  1943, 
C-595,  G.S.  145-2. 

"I  have  no  fight  with  the  cardinal  for  it  is  a  year  round 
resident.  They  are  distributed,  I  expect,  over  the  entire 
state;  is  easy  to  distinguish,  and  is  known  in  this  section  as 
the  Toxoway.  Toxoway  is  the  Indian  name  for  redbird. 

"I  was  wrong  in  making  the  statement  that  'The  chick- 
adee is  our  state  bird.' 

"Years  ago  the  chickadee  was  chosen,  or  adopted,  by  the 
school  children  to  be  the  North  Carolina  State  Bird.  It  was 
not  at  that  time  officially  decided  our  state  bird  by  the 
Legislature. 

"The  name  of  the  Hogback  Mountain  in  Transylvania 
county  was  changed  by  the  Toxoway  Company  to  Toxoway 
Mountain.  The  chickadee  cannot  claim  the  distinction  of 
having  the  name  of  a  mountain  changed  in  his  honor  but  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  proud  of  his  name  for  year  in  and  year 
out,  in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  country,  he  is  continuously 
proclaiming  to  the  world  'Chickadee;  chick-a-dee-dee-dee.' 

"In  1943  the  State  Legislature  'by  public  choice'  selected 
the  cardinal.  What  I  want  to  know  is — by  public  choice  of 
who? 


"Do  the  school  children  of  today  prefer  a  flash  of  red 
and  a  not  too  sociable  disposition  to  a  friendly,  cheerful 
little  mite  that  is  proud  of  his  name  and  his  state.  There 
are  many  bird  clubs  in  the  state.  Did  they  select  the 
cardinal  ? 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  children  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  made  a  good  choice,  so  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  know  who  changed  their  selection  in  1943?" 

It  is  our  understanding  that  prior  to  1943  the  chicka- 
dee was  named  the  North  Carolina  State  Bird  and  we 
are  grateful  for  the  additional  information.  However, 
in  "The  Chat,"  bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  Bird 
Club,  in  its  January  and  May  issues  for  1943,  we  find: 
"Early  in  1942  the  North  Carolina  Bird  Club  started  a 
movement  to  select  a  state  bird.  Articles  were  published 
in  this  publication  and  in  the  North  Carolina  Public 
School  Bulletin.  Public  school  children  were  asked  to 
send  in  their  choice  for  a  state  bird.  Interest  has  been 
growing  among  bird  students,  members  of  Garden 
Clubs,  and  various  newspapers  and  magazines  have  car- 
ried articles  on  the  subject."  The  following  from  the 
May  issue:  "The  children  of  the  state  have  spoken,  and 
their  choice  in  the  poll  for  a  state  bird  was  made.  The 
cardinal  was  selected.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  good  choice.  Ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  exclusively  our  own  state 
bird,  it  meets  all  requirements." 

From  Mr.  D.  Ed  Howell,  President  of  the  Wayne  County 
Wildlife  Club,  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina: 

".  .  .  Have  just  heard  an  interesting  story  about  a  bobcat. 
A  man  was  in  his  field  on  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods  we 
hunt  in  and  his  little  feice  dog  was  with  him.  Finally  the 
dog  ran  off  into  the  woods  to  ramble  and  soon  came  tearing 
out  of  the  woods  yelling.  The  man  sent  him  back  in,  and 
he  came  back  out  yelling  again.  He  went  to  the  house  and 
got  his  gun  and  brought  the  dog  back.  He  sent  him  in  again 
and  went  in  behind  him.  In  just  a  few  minutes  the  dog 
came  squalling  back  with  a  bobcat  right  behind  him.  The 
man  killed  the  cat  and  found  it  was  a  sow  cat  nursing  kit- 
tens. He  found  two  kittens  and  took  them  home." 

Relics  of  the  Past 


These  giant  cypress  logs,  stored  in  a  mill  yard  at  Williamston, 
are  hundreds  of  years  old.  Cypress  sells  at  a  premium  because 
of  its  resistance  to  water  and  decay.  Few  such  trees  remain  in 
North  Carolina  today.  Compare  size  of  logs  with  lumber  car 
wheels  at  left. 
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Because  of  its  human  interest  and  out  of  respect  for  a  man 
who  has  given  over  25  years'  service  as  a  deputy  game  pro- 
tector, we  print  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Royster 
of  Durham,  North  Carolina: 

"Dear  Mr.  Patton : 

I  am  not  able  to  express  in  writing  my  appreciation  for 
the  nice  letter  I  received  from  you  last  week. 

"You  spoke  of  me  serving  as  a  game  protector  for  a  long 
time.  Yes,  I  have  come  a  long  way  over  this  road.  Some  of 
it  was  rough,  but  I  enjoyed  every  mile  of  it,  even  back 
when  I  had  to  travel  in  a  Hoover  cart.  It  was  the  best  place 
I  ever  saw  the  Hoover  cart  used.  It  was  hard  for  a  hunter  to 
get  away  from  me  and  my  horse. 

"Since  those  days  there  are  many  new  developments  in 
this  work  that  have  proven  helpful.  There  is  not  nearly  the 
rivals  there  once  were.  People  will  go  along  with  you  better. 
Unity  and  understanding  will  pay  off  when  used  in  the 
proper  place.  You  may  understand  me  if  I  tell  you  why  I 
am  still  a  game  protector. 

"I  guess  the  best  name  for  it  is  a  hobby.  True  happiness 
to  me  is  found  in  the  forest,  fields  and  streams.  I  have 
never  seen  God's  work  so  plain  as  I  can  see  it  in  a  forest. 
When  I  get  to  heaven  if  I  don't  find  a  river  and  forest  to 
walk  in  I  may  be  disappointed. 

"I  will  always  be  a  game  protector.  I  will  never  get  my 
fill  of  it.  It  thrills  me  and  is  just  as  new  to  me  as  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

"It  would  take  a  book  to  tell  you  all  I  have  seen  and 
heard  about  game  and  fish  so  I  will  quit.  Things  are  going 
along  fine  over  in  this  corner  and  of  course  will  go  on  good 
as  long  as  we  have  good  men  to  follow. 

"I  hope  to  see  you  before  too  long.  Whenever  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you  in  wildlife,  it  will  be  my  pleasure.  With 
very  best  wishes." 

Fashion  Note : 
Geese  Sporting  High  Collars  This  Spring 

Brightly  colored  collars  are  being  sported  by  a  number 
of  Canada  geese  on  their  northward  migration  this 
spring,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
The  collars  consist  of  red,  green,  yellow,  or  white  plastic 
bands  which  are  highly  visible  against  the  black  neck 
plumage  of  the  wearer. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  reports  that  about 
250  geese  have  been  marked  in  this  manner  at  the  Pea 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  North  Carolina  and 
that  the  birds  already  have  begun  their  migration  north- 
ward. The  objective  is  to  learn  more  about  the  local 
movement  of  waterfowl  in  relation  to  their  food  supply. 
Anyone  seeing  one  of  these  decorated  geese  is  urged  to 
report  the  date  and  place  of  the  observation  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  Bird  Banding  Office,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Patuxent  Research  Refuge,  Laurel, 
Maryland. 

The  plastic  bands  are  visible  at  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
with  binoculars  or  at  100  yards  with  the  naked  eye.  Ex- 
tensive tests  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  indicate  that 
the  marking  system  causes  no  discomfort  to  geese  and 
that  the  plastic  disintegrates  and  falls  off  within  two 
months  or  less.  Conventional  aluminum  leg  bands  will 


remain  on  the  birds  for  ten  years  or  more.  Band  re- 
coveries during  the  hunting  seasons  indicate  that  ob- 
servers in  the  region  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  central  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York  are  most  likely  to  spot  these 
birds,  but  they  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  Northeast. 

WHERE  TO  FISH  • 

from  page  10 

a  few  bluegills  will  be  the  most  active  when  the  water  is 
still  cool.  Bass  are  often  caught  but  not  regularly  when 
the  water  is  below  55°. 

If  you  don't  want  to  rely  on  water  temperature,  a 
good  method  for  finding  where  the  fish  are  is  to  fish  at 
all  depths  until  the  fish  start  hitting,  then  stick  to  that 
level.  This  involves  letting  the  lure  or  bait  sink  almost 
to  the  bottom  and  working  it  slowly  to  the  top.  Or  if  you 
are  fishing  with  a  bobber,  vary  the  distance  from  cork  to 
bait.  Don't  be  afraid  to  try  different  ways  of  fishing.  Of 
course  there  are  times  when  just  nothing  works,  no 
matter  what  we  try.  This  is  when  we  have  to  enjoy  the 
fishing  rather  than  the  catching. 

When  concentrations  of  fish  can  be  found,  the  catch  is 
usually  much  better  than  when  the  fishing  is  done  with- 
out regard  to  numbers  of  fish  present  in  a  given  area.  By 
concentrations  of  fish  we  mean  where  fish  are  grouped 
together  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  migration,  resting, 
or  other  activities.  Where  forage  fishes  concentrate, 
where  fresh  water  enters  the  lake  or  pond,  and  where 
the  water  is  cooler  or  warmer,  to  fit  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  fishes,  you  will  usually  find  more  fish  and 
better  fishing.  Therefore,  look  for  incoming  streams, 
hiding  places  for  small  fish,  feeding  fish  breaking  water, 
deep  holes,  or  likely  nesting  places  for  fish  such  as  old 
logs  or  brush  piles.  Feeding  fish  are  much  more  easily 
caught  than  ones  that  are  simply  loafing. 

Next  month  we'll  discuss  what  to  do  after  we  have 
found  the  fish. 

BOY'S  DREAM  • 

from  page  14 

bait,  a  boat,  and  best  of  all,  a  pond  well  stocked  with 
fish  where  he  could  fish  with  a  feeling  of  independence 
while  the  breeze  whispers  and  the  birds  sing  whole- 
heartedly. 

During  Billy  Bert's  freshman  year  in  high  school,  he 
chose  "Wildlife"  as  a  subject  for  a  term  theme.  He  did 
a  great  deal  of  research  on  the  subject  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  federal  and  state  agencies  from  which  he 
could  secure  additional  information.  His  interest  in  lit- 
erature is  in  the  field  of  science.  He  can  become  as  ex- 
cited as  a  baseball  fan  at  a  league  game  over  vivid 
descriptions  of  fish,  birds,  and  animals.  He  subscribes 
to  Outdoor  Life,  Field  and  Stream,  Sports  Afield,  and 
for  years  has  been  receiving  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  He  has  catalogues  from  almost  every 
sporting  goods  house  in  the  country. 

Billy  Bert's  philosophy  of  religion  is  that  the  man 
who  lives  closest  to  nature  lives  closest  to  God. 
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This  "fishing  machine"  was  anchored  in  the  Roanoke  River  near  Williaiiiston.  It  consisted  of  a  large  wire  net  mounted  on  a  free 
axle  hetween  two  boats.  Two  paddles  were  attached  to  the  outside  portion  of  the  axle.  The  current  pushes  the  paddles,  and  the 
net  turns  over  and  over  scooping  up  herring. 


Fish  picked  up  by  the  net  fall  to  slides  at  the  bottom  and  are 
collected  in  either  boat.  Note  the  herring  in  mid-air. 


For  more  sport  and  Jess  fish,  herring  are  caught  in  skim  uels. 
When  the  run  is  good,  fishermen  are  kept  busy  hauling 
in  fish. 


Two  Ways  To  Catch  Herring 

Every  spring  when  large  numbers  of  herring  migrate  from  the 
sea  into  the  Roanoke  and  other  coastal  rivers  to  spawn,  scores 
of  fishermen  are  on  hand  to  intercept  them. 

Most  fishermen  catch  herring  the  hard  way.  Holding  large 
skim  nets  over  the  side  of  boats,  they  wait  patiently  with  ach- 
ing arms  until  an  unwary  fish  strikes  the  mesh.  Then  the  net, 
containing  the  fish  and  no  small  amount  of  water,  is  pulled 
up  and  emptied  into  the  boat.  If  luck  is  good  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  is  soon  covered  with  flapping,  squirming  herring 
which  do  a  nice  job  of  spraying  their  captor  with  dirty  water. 
One  herring  fisherman  commented,  "It's  the  messiest  fishing 
there  is,  but  it's  fun,  and  it's  good  sport." 

But  progress  has  come  to  the  river!  A  few  fishermen  pre- 
ferred that  the  river  do  the  work  for  them  and  constructed 
large  "fishing  machines."  Anchored  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
in  a  likely  spot,  the  machine  catches  herring  day  and  night 
while  the  owner  tends  to  other  chores  or  sleeps. 


It  is  fun,  but  hard,  dirty  work  to  land  herring  with  skim  nets. 
The  nets  are  heavy  when  wet,  and  the  dapping  fish  keep  the 
fisherman  sprayed  with  water.  Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 
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j-^recious 

After  its  daily  period  of  feeding  and  recreation,  a  hen  bobwhite  returns  to  its  nest  to  resume  incubation. 
Its  sixteen  white  eggs  are  cradled  in  a  domed  nest  woven  from  grasses.  Sometime  on  the  twenty-third 
day  after  incubation  began,  the  downy  chicks  will  emerge,  the  entire  clutch  hatching  within  an  hour  or  less. 
Photographed  near  Rocky  Mount,  June  4,  1952. 
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RABIES 


by  Dr.  Martin  P.  Hines 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health 


This  dog  was  someone's  pet.  Its  head  was  severed,  packed  in  an  ice-cooled  can,  and  sent  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  examination. 


Somewhere  in  nearly  every  North  Carolina  county  lurks 
a  terrible,  menacing  disease.  Rabies.  It  can  strike  you  or 
your  child  or  your  dog.  There  is  no  cure  for  it — and  once 
a  human  being  or  animal  shows  symptoms,  the  dread 
malady  runs  a  course  of  horrible  agony  ending  only  in 
certain  death. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  write  about  a  disease  so  horrible 
that  infected  pets  become  maddened,  howling  beasts, 
and  humans  writhe  and  froth  in  mortal,  insane  agony. 
But  because  this  disease  can  very  well  make  a  victim  of 
you,  your  family,  your  pets,  and  your  livestock,  and 
especially  because  there  is  no  cure  for  rabies,  we  are 
setting  forth  here  the  plain  facts.  The  picture  is  not  en- 
tirely black.  Rabies  can  be  prevented,  and  more  signifi- 
cant can  be  eliminated  from  the  United  States  as  it  has 
been  eliminated  from  Australia,  England,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  It  will  take  time  and  hard  work  and  sincere 
cooperation  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  nation. 

First,  let's  look  at  some  facts  about  rabies  to  remove 
any  misconceptions  there  may  be  about  this  disease. 


Rabies  occurs  throughout  the  entire  year  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  summer  hot  spells  called  "dog  days."  The 
word  "hydrophobia"  is  another  name  for  rabies  and 
does  not  make  the  disease  less  menacing. 

Humans,  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  foxes,  skunks  are  most 
often  infected,  but  all  warm-blooded  animals,  including 
poultry,  can  get  the  disease.  Carnivorous  animals  such 
as  dogs,  cats,  foxes  and  skunks  are  most  dangerous 
when  afflicted  with  the  disease  since  they  can  transmit 
the  disease  to  humans  and  other  animals  through  biting. 
The  rabies  organism  is  a  virus,  a  living  substance  so 
small  it  can  be  seen  only  through  an  electronic  micro- 
scope. The  rabies  virus  cannot  pass  through  unbroken 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  and  will  not  penetrate  a 
wound  more  than  twenty-four  hours  old.  It  will  produce 
infection  only  when  deep  enough  in  the  flesh  to  reach 
nerve  tissue.  The  virus  grows  only  in  nerve  tissue,  but 
makes  its  way  into  the  mouth  of  infected  animals 
through  the  salivary  glands.  That  is  why  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal  is  so  dangerous. 
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At  least  two  people  in  North  Carolina  last  year  died 
of  rabies,  and  there  may  have  been  more.  More  than  a 
thousand  persons  had  to  take  the  painful  series  of  injec- 
tions under  the  Pasteur  treatment.  The  Pasteur  treat- 
ment must  be  given  whenever  there  is  a  shadow  of  belief 
that  a  human  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal. 

Animal  Rabies 

DOG  RABIES.  There  are  two  common  forms  of  dog 
rabies.  One  is  known  as  the  FURIOUS  form  of  the 
disease.  There  may  be  three  stages  of  furious  rabies. 
The  owner  may  first  notice  a  change  in  the  behavior  of 
the  animal,  such  as  being  afraid,  seeking  dark  places, 
being  easily  irritated,  and  barking  with  a  coarse  voice, 
often  suddenly  and  without  reason.  The  dog  may  even 
become  more  friendly  than  usual.  Later,  there  is  a 
stage  in  which  the  dog's  eating  habits  change  and  he  is 
inclined  to  eat  pieces  of  wood,  straw,  and  articles  that 
he  cannot  digest.  During  this  stage  the  animal  is  excit- 
able and  vicious  and  bites  or  snaps  at  any  moving  object 
without  reason.  It  is  during  this  stage  that  the  animal 
may  travel  for  miles,  biting  at  other  animals  and  objects 
with  which  he  comes  into  contact.  The  saliva  increases 
and  may  hang  from  his  mouth  in  long  strands.  It  is  this 
saliva  that  contains  the  virus  and  this  is  the  period  in 
which  it  is  most  dangerous  for  a  person  or  animal  to  be 
bitten  by  such  a  dog.  The  last  stage  of  furious  rabies  is 
a  general  paralysis.  The  animal  becomes  less  vicious  and 
is  unable  to  close  his  mouth.  Usually  the  dog  is  unable 
to  stand  and  death  follows  in  five  to  seven  days  after  the 
first  signs  of  the  disease  are  noticed.  This  is  why  an 
animal  should  be  confined  for  seven  days  after  a  human 
has  been  bitten.  This  will  give  the  dog  a  chance  to  show 
symptons  or  to  die  of  rabies  and  there  will  be  a  much 
better  chance  for  the  Laboratory  to  determine  if  it  was 
positive  for  rabies. 

The  other  common  form  of  dog  rabies  is  known  as 
DUMB  RABIES.  This  is  the  paralytic  form  and  is  char- 
acterized by  depression.  The  dog's  lower  jaw  drops 
down  and  he  cannot  swallow.  Many  owners  complain 
that  their  dog  acts  as  if  it  had  a  bone  in  its  throat  with 
this  form  of  rabies.  The  hind  legs  become  paralyzed  and 
the  dog  dies  in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  sometimes  hard 
to  recognize  this  form,  as  the  early  stage  of  excitement 
or  irritability  is  usually  absent  or  of  short  duration.  Dogs 
with  this  form  of  the  disease  usually  seek  dark,  cool 
places  and  lies  down  constantly.  They  will  often  attempt 
to  drink  or  eat,  but  are  prevented  by  the  paralysis  of 
the  throat  muscles. 

CAT  RABIES.  The  symptons  of  furious  rabies  in  cats 
are  much  like  those  of  dogs.  Cats  become  vicious  and 
will  bite  or  scratch  everything  they  contact.  Frequently 
they  will  hide  under  furniture  or  bushes  and  attack 
small  children  who  attempt  to  pull  them  out.  The 
change  of  voice  in  a  rabid  cat  is  peculiar  and  is  quite 
noticeable. 

HORSE  RABIES.  A  horse  with  rabies  frequently  rubs 
the  site  of  the  infecting  wound.  His  ears  are  kept  alert, 
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and  he  is  quite  vicious.  Horses  usually  have  the  furious 
type  of  rabies.  During  the  excitable  stage  they  will  paw 
the  ground,  attempt  to  break  the  halter,  and  bite  the 
manger  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  teeth.  They  will 
bite  without  cause.  Later,  paralysis  develops  in  the 
throat  and  soon  afterwards  in  the  legs. 

CATTLE  RABIES.  Rabid  cattle  usually  bawl,  paw  the 
earth,  lie  down  suddenly,  and  will  attempt  to  charge  the 
attendant  if  not  restrained.  Unlike  the  horse  and  dog, 
cattle  with  rabies  seldom  bite.  They  will  strain  and 
bellow  as  if  constipated.  The  restless  and  aggressive 
stage  is  followed  by  paralysis,  much  like  that  in  horses. 
Rabid  foxes  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  cattle  rabies 
in  North  Carolina  and  other  southern  states  by  attacking 
cattle  around  the  head,  particularly  the  nose,  when 
cattle  turn  their  heads  toward  the  rabid  animal. 

FOX  RABIES.  Rabies  in  foxes  occurs  in  North  Carolina 
and  other  southeastern  states.  Fox  rabies  often  needs  t© 
be  considered  in  the  control  programs  that  are  being 
organized  in  many  North  Carolina  counties  today.  Foxes 
show  little  fear  of  humans  and  dogs  when  they  are 
rabid,  which  is  an  excellent  reason  to  suspect  a  fox  of 
being  rabid.  They  will  attack  livestock,  particularly  cattle 
and  hogs,  in  the  daytime  causing  a  great  economic  loss 
to  the  farmer. 

Rabid  foxes  stagger  and  fall  over  on  the  ground  fol- 
lowing the  excitable  and  vicious  stages,  and  finally  death 
by  paralysis  occurs.  Recently,  a  little  boy  in  a  southern 
state  died  from  rabies  when  bitten  by  a  fox  that  he 
picked  up  because  he  thought  the  animal  was  dead. 

Care  of  Human  Animal  Bites 

1.  In  EVERY  case  of  animal  bite  or  scratch  SEE  YOUR 
FAMILY  DOCTOR  AT  ONCE.  Tell  him  all  the  facts. 

2.  As  a  first  aid  precaution,  wash  all  animal  bites  immedi- 
ately and  thoroughly  FOR  FIFTEEN  TO  TWENTY  MINUTES 
with  a  strong,  warm  soap  solution.  This  can  be  done  at  home 
by  the  patient  or  family  if  there  is  to  be  any  delay  in  reaching 
a  doctor. 

3.  Notify  your  local  health  department  when  bitten  or 
scratched.  Give  them  all  the  facts  so  that  they  can  investigate. 


For  positive  proof  of  rabid  infection,  brain  tissue  from  a 
suspect  animal  is  injected  into  the  brain  of  a  laboratory  mouse. 
If  the  mouse  dies  of  rabies  a  human  life  might  be  saved. 


Care  of  Suspected  Rabid  Animals 
That  Have  Bitten  Humans 

L.  DO  NOT  KILL  THE  ANIMAL  unless  it  cannot  be  captured 
alive  without  further  danger  to  humans  being  bitten.  Keep  in 
a  veterinary  hospital  for  seven  days,  where  the  veterinarian  is 
skilled  in  recognizing  the  first  signs  of  the  disease  and  so  that 
the  danger  of  keeping  the  animal  at  home  is  eliminated.  When 
the  suspected  animal  cannot  be  kept  in  a  veterinary  hospital 
it  should  be  securely  confined  in  a  place  such  as  a  garage, 
corn  crib,  or  tobacco  barn  where  it  cannot  escape,  be  stolen  or 
poisoned.  It  should  be  fed,  watered  and  cared  for  as  well  as 
possible  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  it  alive.  The 
quickest  and  most  certain  method  of  proving  that  the  animal 
does  not  have  rabies  is  to  find  out  if  it  remains  normal  for 
seven  days  after  biting.  If  the  animal  remains  well  and  normal 
during  this  period,  the  fact  is  proved  that  it  was  not  rabid  at 
■  he  time  of  biting.  If  the  animal  dies  from  rabies  while  con- 
fined, there  is  a  much  better  chance  that  the  Laboratory  can 
find  conclusive  proof  that  the  animal  was  rabid.  If  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  kill  the  animal,  it  should  not  be  shot 
through  the  head  but  through  the  heart  so  the  brain  will  not 
be  damaged  for  laboratory  examination. 

2.  WHEN  THE  BITING  ANIMAL  ESCAPES  AND  CANNOT 
BE  FOLND  WITHIN  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS,  the  person 
bitten  should  inform  his  doctor  at  once. 

3.  VACCINATED  DOGS  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  CONFINED 
FOR  SEVEN  DAYS  when  a  person  has  been  bitten.  It  is  true 
that  a  vaccinated  dog  has  much  less  chance  of  developing 
rabies,  yet  the  vaccine  is  not  100%  perfect  and  it  is  possible 
for  a  vaccinated  dog  to  go  mad.  Every  biting  dog,  whether 
vaccinated  or  not,  should  be  confined  as  directed  in  Rule  1. 

4.  CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  WHEN  ANIMALS 
ARE  SICK.  When  rabies  is  known  to  exist  in  a  county,  the 
owner  of  a  sick  animal  should  not  examine  its  mouth  or  throat 
or  attempt  to  give  medicine.  The  animal  may  be  in  the  early 
stages  of  rabies  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  exposure  may 
result.  A  veterinarian  is  skilled  in  the  clinical  diagnosis  of 
rabies  and  is  properly  equipped  to  confine  such  animals. 

Care  of  Animals  Bitten  by  Suspected  Rabid  Animals 

1.  DOGS  AND  CATS  BITTEN  BY  A  RABID  OR  SUS- 
PECTED RABID  ANIMAL  SHOULD  BE  DESTROYED.  While 
most  animals  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal  will  develop  the  disease 
in  six  weeks,  there  are  many  that  may  not  become  rabid  for  as 
long  as  ninety  days.  The  owner  who  fails  to  destroy  such  an 
animal  is  presenting  a  serious  public  health  menace  to  his 
family  and  neighbors.  Animals  that  have  been  vaccinated  at 
least  four  weeks  before  being  bitten  must  be  destroyed  or 
kept  in  a  completely  secure  pen  and  observed  daily  for  at 
least  ninety  days.  Valuable  animals  that  have  not  been  vacci- 
nated or  that  were  vaccinated  within  four  weeks  before  being 
bitten  must  be  destroyed  or  given  antirabic  treatment  by  a 
veterinarian  and  be  confined  for  ninety  days.  Such  treatment 
consists  of  several  injections  over  a  period  of  days,  depending 
on  the  size  and  species  of  the  animal.  It  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  owner  to  realize  that  when  he  fails  to  destroy 
these  animals  which  may  be  exposed  to  rabies  he  is  dealing 
with  an  immediate  public  health  hazard  and  must  take  all 
possible  precautions  toward  their  confinement  for  at  least  nine- 
ty days. 

2.  THE  MEAT  OF  COWS  OR  HOGS  BITTEN  BY  RABID 
ANIMALS  IS  SAFE  providing  they  are  slaughtered  within 
EIGHT  DAYS  from  the  date  of  the  bite,  or  after  six  months. 
After  signs  of  the  disease  appear,  the  meat  should  always  be 
condemned. 

3.  THE  MILK  OF  COWS  BITTEN  BY  RABID  ANIMALS 
IS  SAFE  DURING  THE  OBSERVATION  PERIOD,  but  when 
the  cow  is  rabid  the  milk  should  be  considered  unfit  for 
human  consumption  and  should  be  condemned. 

How  to  Send  Animal  Head  to  Laboratory 
for  Examination 

1.  When  an  animal  dies  while  under  observation  after  biting 
a  human,  or  it  is  necessary  to  kill  it  before  this  observation 
period,  the  head  should  be  removed  close  to  the  shoulders.  The 
head  should  be  kept  cold  and,  whenever  possible,  should  be 
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Take  your  dog  each  year  for  its  annual  rabies  vaccination.  He 
will  then  be  safe  from  rabies. 


delivered  by  messenger.  If  messenger  service  is  not  available, 
the  entire  head  should  be  placed  in  a  small  WATER  TIGHT 
container  WITH  NO  ICE  OR  PRESERVATIVE.  This  can  must 
be  sealed  and  packed  in  a  larger  WATER  TIGHT  container 
with  CRACKED  ICE  packed  AROUND  the  smaller  container. 
The  larger  can  must  be  sealed  to  prevent  leakage.  The  use  of 
dry  ice  is  not  recommended  since  freezing  the  brain,  which 
usually  occurs,  delays  the  examination  and  may  affect  the  con- 
dition of  the  brain  for  examination. 

2.  It  is  best  to  have  a  veterinarian  remove  the  head  and  ship 
it  to  the  laboratory  as  he  is  familiar  with  this  procedure  and 
will  take  the  proper  precautions  against  the  possibility  of  in- 
fection. 

3.  When  the  head  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  laboratory  by 
special  messenger  it  should  be  sent  by  railway  express.  NEVER 
MAIL  ANIMAL  HEADS  AS  IT  IS  AGAINST  POSTAL  REGU- 
LATIONS. 

4.  All  packages  must  be  labeled  CAUTION:  THIS  PACKAGE 
CONTAINS  THE  HEAD  OF  AN  ANIMAL  SUSPECTED  OF 
HAVING  DIED  OF  RABIES. 

5.  Do  not  ship  or  take  live  animals  to  the  laboratory.  Take 
or  send  only  the  head  as  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  that 
can  be  examined  for  rabies. 

6.  Along  with  the  head,  send  to  the  laboratory  information 
about  symptons  of  the  animal  and  the  name  and  address  of 
persons  exposed  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  exposure. 

7.  Be  sure  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  is  printed  on 
the  label.  Address  all  specimens  and  communications  to  STATE 
LABORATORY  OF  HYGIENE,  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. 

Information  Everyone  Should  Have  About  Rabies 

1.  RABIES  IS  PRESENT  IN  MOST  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA COUNTIES. 

2.  THERE  IS  NO  CURE  FOR  RABIES.  It  is  100% 
fatal  in  both  man  and  animals. 

3.  HAVE  YOUR  DOG  VACCINATED  AT  THREE 
MONTHS  OF  AGE  AND  REPEAT  THE  VACCINA- 
TION EVERY  TWELVE  MONTHS.  The  discovery  by 
Pasteur  of  the  vaccination  treatment  to  prevent  rabies  in 
humans  bitten  by  rabid  animals  was  one  of  the  greatest 
medical  discoveries  of  all  times.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  type  of  vaccine  that  is  used  today  to  vaccinate  our 
dogs  and  cats  annually  against  rabies.  It  is  a  known  fact 
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that  vaccination  gives  adequate  protection  for  at  least 
one  year  to  most  animals.  Vaccination  of  animals  IS 
NOT  A  FRAUD. 

4.  THE  ONLY  POSSIBLE  WAY  FOR  A  DOG  OR 
OTHER  ANIMAL  TO  BECOME  RABID  IS  TO  BE 
BITTEN  BY  ANOTHER  RABID  ANIMAL.  Healthy 
dogs  DO  NOT  suddenly  go  mad. 

5.  RABIES  OCCURS  DURING  EVERY  MONTH 
OF  THE  YEAR.  IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  UNTRUE  that 
rabies  occurs  only  during  "dog  days"  of  late  summer. 

6.  THERE  IS  A  FURIOUS  AND  DUMB  TYPE  OF 
RABIES  IN  DOGS.  It  is  the  furious  type  in  which  dogs 
run  wild  and  bite  objects  in  their  path.  In  dumb  rabies 
there  is  a  paralysis  and  the  wild  and  excitable  behavior 
is  absent.  All  rabid  dogs  DO  NOT  run  wild,  frothing 
at  the  mouth. 

7.  LABORATORY  TESTS  FOR  RABIES  ARE  AC- 
CURATE. The  technique  used  in  laboratories  in  this 
country  continues  to  improve  toward  perfection.  When 
both  the  microscopic  and  mouse  inoculation  tests  are 
carried  out,  there  is  nearly  100%  accuracy  in  the  labora- 
tory diagnosis  of  rabies  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
condition  of  the  head  when  received  and  whether  or 
not  the  dog  was  destroyed  early  in  the  disease  or  al- 
lowed to  die  from  rabies. 

8.  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  ERADICATE  RABIES. 
Several  nations  already  have  eradicated  rabies,  and  we 
have  the  necessary  tools  at  hand  to  do  the  same;  namely, 
ANNUAL  VACCINATION  OF  ALL  DOGS,  CON- 
TROL OF  STRAY  DOGS,  AND  ACCURATE  INFOR- 
MATION TO  THE  PUBLIC  ABOUT  RABIES. 

9.  THE  DECISION  AS  TO  WHEN  ANTIRABIC 
TREATMENT  IS  INDICATED  SHOULD  BE  MADE 


BY  A  PHYSICIAN.  Contact  a  doctor  or  health  officer 
for  advice  about  treatment  in  order  to  minimize  the  risk 
or  reactions.  Their  judgment  should  be  based  upon  the 
relative  dangers  involved.  One  should  not  take  treatment 
just  to  put  his  mind  at  ease. 

10.  STRAY  DOGS  AND  CATS  ARE  A  MENACE. 
See  that  all  such  strays  in  your  community  are  picked  up 
and  disposed  of  in  a  suitable  manner. 

How  You  Can  Help  Control  Rabies 

Rabies  control  is  not  just  a  problem  of  those  families 
with  children  or  those  with  pets.  It  is  the  immediate 
problem  of  everyone,  because  the  animal  with  rabies 
respects  no  one,  and  as  long  as  rabies  remains  uncon- 
trolled each  of  us  is  living  with  a  constant  menace  to  his 
health.  Here  is  what  YOU  can  do: 

1.  HAVE  YOUR  DOG  OR  CAT  ADEQUATELY 
IMMUNIZED  AGAINST  RABIES. 

2.  SUPPORT  YOUR  LOCAL  RABIES  CONTROL 
PROGRAM  BY  CONTROLLING  STRAY  DOGS.  It 
is  this  unwanted,  unvaccinated,  homeless,  stray  dog  that 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  spread  "of  rabies.  Report 
strays  to  the  proper  authority  in  your  community. 

3.  COOPERATE  WITH  YOUR  LOCAL  HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT.  When  quarantine  or  other  measures 
are  ordered  to  control  a  rabies  epizootic,  all  dogs  vacci- 
nated or  unvaccinated  should  be  kept  chained  or  in  a 
pen  for  the  duration  of  the  quarantine. 

4.  ACCEPT  ONLY  THE  ADVICE  OF  YOUR  DOC- 
TOR, LOCAL  HEALTH  OFFICE,  AND  LOCAL 
VETERINARIAN  REGARDING  RABIES  IN  MAN 
AND  ANIMAL.  They  are  best  qualified  to  give  you  ac- 
curate information  about  this  disease. 

©  See  RABIES  Page  18 


Unwanted,  stray  dogs  must  be  confined.  Allowed  to  run  loose  they  can  become  infected  with  rabies  and  endanger  entire  com- 
munities. Further,  they  are  destructive  to  breeding  wildlife  this  time  of  year. 


"I  hear,  rather  than  see,  the  rush  of  the  great  fish." 


THE  ALDER  FORK  —  A  Fishing  Idyl 


by  Aldo  Leopold 

Sketch  by  Duane  Raver 


We  found  the  main  stream  so  low  that  the  teeter-snipe 
pattered  about  in  what  last  year  were  trout  riffles,  and 
so  warm  that  we  could  duck  in  its  deepest  pool  without 
a  shout.  Even  after  our  cooling  swim,  waders  felt  like 
hot  tar  paper  in  the  sun. 

The  evening's  fishing  proved  as  disappointing  as  its 
auguries.  We  asked  that  stream  for  trout,  and  it  gave  us 
a  chub.  That  night  we  sat  under  a  mosquito  smudge  and 
debated  the  morrow's  plan.  Two  hundred  miles  of  hot, 
dusty  road  we  had  come  to  feel  again  the  impetuous  tug 
of  a  disillusioned  brook  or  rainbow.  There  were  no 
trout. 

But  this,  we  now  remembered,  was  a  stream  of  parts. 
High  up  near  the  headwaters  we  had  once  seen  a  fork, 
narrow,  deep  and  fed  by  cold  springs  that  gurgled  out 
under  its  close-hemmed  walls  of  alder.  What  would  a 
self-respecting  trout  do  in  such  weather?  Just  what  we 
did:  go  up. 

In  the  fresh  of  the  morning,  when  a  hundred  white- 
throats  had  forgotten  it  would  ever  be  again  anything 
but  sweet  and  cool,  I  climbed  down  the  dewy  bank  and 
stepped  into  the  Alder  Fork.  A  trout  was  rising  just  up- 
stream. I  paid  out  some  line — wishing  it  would  always 
stay  thus  soft  and  dry — and,  measuring  the  distance 
with  a  false  cast  or  two,  laid  down  a  spent  gnat  exactly 
a  foot  above  his  last  swirl.  Forgotten  now  were  the  hot 
miles,  the  mosquitoes,  the  ignominious  chub.  He  took  it 
with  one  great  gulp,  and  shortly  I  could  hear  him  kick- 
ing in  the  bed  of  wet  alder  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
creel. 
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•  Reprinted  from  A  Sand  County  Almanac  by  Aldo  Leopold.  Copyright 
1950  by  Oxford  University  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Another,  albeit  larger,  fish  had  meanwhile  risen  in  the 
next  pool,  which  lay  at  the  very  'head  of  navigation,'  for 
at  its  upper  end  the  alders  closed  in  solid  phalanx.  One 
bush,  with  its  brown  stem  laved  in  the  middle  current, 
shook  with  a  perpetual  silent  laughter,  as  if  to  mock  at 
any  fly  that  gods  or  men  might  cast  one  inch  beyond  its 
outermost  leaf. 

*    *    *  * 

For  the  duration  of  a  cigarette  I  sit  on  a  rock  mid- 
stream— and  watch  my  trout  rise  under  his  guardian 
bush,  while  my  rod  and  line  hang  drying  on  the  alders  of 
the  sunny  bank.  Then — for  prudence's  sake — a  little 
longer.  That  pool  is  too  smooth  up  there.  A  breeze  is 
stirring  and  may  shortly  ruffle  it  for  an  instant,  and  thus 
make  more  deadly  that  perfect  cast  I  shall  shortly  lay 
upon  its  bosom. 

It  will  come — a  puff  strong  enough  to  shake  a  brown 
miller  off  the  laughing  alder,  and  cast  it  upon  the  pool. 

Ready  now !  Coil  up  the  dry  line  and  stand  midstream, 
rod  in  instant  readiness.  It's  coming — a  little  premoni- 
tory shiver  in  that  aspen  on  the  hill  lets  me  get  out  half 
a  cast,  and  swish  it  gently  back  and  forth,  ready  for  the 
main  puff  to  hit  the  pool.  No  more  than  half  a  line, 
mind  you !  The  sun  is  high  now,  and  any  flicking  shadow 
overhead  would  forewarn  my  hunker  of  his  impending 
fate.  Now!  The  last  three  yards  shoot  out,  the  fly  falls 
gracefully  at  the  feet  of  the  laughing  alder — he  has  it! 
I  set  hard  to  hold  him  out  of  the  jungle  beyond.  He 
rushes  downstream.  In  a  few  minutes  he,  too,  is  kicking 
in  the  creel. 
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I  sit  in  happy  meditation  on  my  rock,  pondering, 
while  my  line  dries  again,  upon  the  ways  of  trout  and 
men.  How  like  fish  we  are:  ready,  nay  eager,  to  seize 
upon  whatever  new  thing  some  wind  of  circumstance 
shakes  down  upon  the  river  of  time!  And  how  we  rue 
our  haste,  finding  the  gilded  morsel  to  contain  a  hook. 
Even  so,  I  think  there  is  some  virtue  in  eagerness, 
whether  its  object  prove  true  or  false.  How  utterly  dull 
would  be  a  wholly  prudent  man,  or  trout,  or  world!  Did 
I  say  a  while  ago  that  I  waited  'for  prudence's  sake'  ? 
That  was  not  so.  The  only  prudence  in  fishermen  is  that 
designed  to  set  the  stage  for  taking  yet  another,  and 
perhaps  a  longer,  chance. 

Time  to  be  at  it  now — they  will  soon  stop  rising.  I 
wade  waist  deep  to  head  of  navigation,  poke  my  head 
insolently  into  the  shaking  alder,  and  look  within.  Jungle 
is  right!  A  coal-black  hole  above,  so  canopied  in  green- 
ness you  could  not  wave  a  fern,  much  less  a  rod,  above 
its  rushing  depths.  And  there,  almost  rubbing  his  ribs 
against  the  dark  bank,  a  great  trout  rolls  lazily  over  as  he 
sucks  down  a  passing  bug. 

Not  a  chance  to  stalk  him,  even  with  the  lowly  worm. 
But  twenty  yards  above  I  see  bright  sunshine  on  the 
water — another  opening.  Fish  a  dry  fly  downstream  ?  It 
cannot,  but  it  must,  be  done. 

I  retreat  and  climb  the  bank.  Neck  deep  in  jew*' 
weed  and  nettles,  I  detour  through  the  alder  thicket  to 
the  opening  above.  With  cat-like  care  not  to  roil  his 
majesty's  bath,  I  step  in,  and  stand  stock-still  for  five 
minutes  to  let  things  calm  down.  The  while,  I  strip  out, 
oil,  dry,  and  coil  upon  my  left  hand  thirty  feet  of  line. 
I  am  that  far  above  the  portal  to  the  jungle. 

Now  for  the  long  chance!  I  blow  upon  my  fly  to  give 
it  one  last  fluff,  lay  it  on  the  stream  at  my  feet,  and 
quickly  pay  out  coil  after  coil.  Then,  just  as  the  line 
straightens  out  and  the  fly  is  sucked  into  the  jungle,  I 
walk  quickly  downstream,  straining  my  eyes  into  the 
dark  vault  to  follow  its  fortunes.  A  fleeting  glimpse  or 
two  as  it  passes  a  speck  of  sunlight  shows  it  still  rides 
clear.  It  rounds  the  bend.  In  no  time — long  before  the 
roil  of  my  walking  has  betrayed  the  ruse — it  reaches 
the  black  pool.  I  hear,  rather  than  see,  the  rush  of  the 
great  fish;  I  set  hard,  and  the  battle  is  on. 

No  prudent  man  would  risk  a  dollar's  work  of  fly 
and  leader  pulling  a  trout  upstream  through  the  giant 
toothbrush  of  alder  stems  comprising  the  bend  of  that 
creek.  But,  as  I  said,  no  prudent  man  is  a  fisherman.  By 
and  by,  with  much  cautious  unraveling,  I  got  him  up 
into  open  water,  and  finally  aboard  the  creel. 

I  shall  now  confess  to  you  that  none  of  those  three 
trout  had  to  be  beheaded,  or  folded  double,  to  fit  their 
casket.  What  was  big  was  not  the  trout,  but  the  chance. 
What  was  full  was  not  my  creel,  but  my  memory.  Like 
the  whitethroats,  I  had  forgotten  it  would  ever  again.be 
aught  but  morning  on  the  Fork. 


BACK-YARD  CONSERVATION 


CURIOSITY  — 


Curiosity  seems  to  be  inherent  in  children,  and  adult 
leadership  with  encouragement  can  direct  their  activity 
in  useful  channels.  This  summer  we  parents  will  have 
children  around  us — yes,  even  some  of  the  neighbor's 
children,  but  don't  be  alarmed.  There  is  one  universal 
field — the  out-of-doors — which  can  be  the  play  yard 
and  laboratory  for  their  use. 


The  desire  to  look  into,  look  around,  look  behind, 
look  underneath,  and  look  anywhere  else  is  manifested 
in  children.  We,  as  parents,  or  group  leaders,  can  do 
much  toward  directing  their  quest  into  the  realm  of 
nature.  Many  questions  will  arise  and  not  all  the  answers 
will  be  known.  But  before  long,  with  your  guidance, 
children  will  begin  to  understand  the  interdependence 
and  interrelationship  of  natural  resources — soil,  water, 
forests,  and  wildlife.  Conservation  must  become  a  part 
of  our  code  of  ethics.  To  us  that  should  mean  that  when 
today's  children  become  tomorrow's  hunters  and  fisher- 
men they  can  be  addressed  as  sportsmen. — Bill  Hamnett. 
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1.  This  photo  depicts  a  condition  which  2.  The  world  of  nature  is  full  of  pat-  3.  Washed  up  on  the  heach,  the  stream- 
is  becoming  more  common  in  North  terns.  This  one  helps  conceal  the  young  lined  mammal   pictured  above  might 
Carolina.  The  lack  of  food  and  cover  of  an  important  game  species  from  its  be  mistaken  for  a  fish  at  first  glance, 
for  wildlife   is  evident.                                                     enemies.  Name  it. 


4.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  distributes  

free  of  charge  to  interested  landowners  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  It  produces  a  living  fence  capable  of  turning  livestock 
and  furnishes  cover  and  travel  lanes  for  wildlife.  Compare  this 
photo  with  the  one  above. 


Photo  Quiz 

by  Jack  Dermid 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  single  person  to  know 
all  the  thousands  of  plants  and  animals  found  in  North 
Carolina.  But  everyone  should  be  familiar  with  some  of 
the  common  forms.  A  basic  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  nature  is  important  for  the  wise  use  of  wildlife 
and  other  renewable  resources.  Besides,  it  is  fun  to  be 
able  to  call  a  plant  or  animal  by  its  proper  name. 

Take  this  simple  test.  Then  judge  for  yourself  how 
much  you  know  and  how  much  you  should  know.  Turn 
the  page  upside  down  for  the  answers. 
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5.  A  portrait  of  one  of  our  most 
common  and  beneficial  hawks.  Slightly 
larger  than  a  robin,  it  is  frequently 
seen  along  highways,  either  perched 
or  hovering  in  the  air  ready  to  pounce 
on  a  mouse. 


6.  An  inhabitant  of  the  upper  portions 
of  mountain  streams,  this  fish  is  prized 
by  anglers.  It  can  be  quickly  separated 
from  the  other  species  of  trout  by  the 
white  fin  margins. 


7.  Eggs,  eggs,  and  more  eggs!  All  were 

deposited  by  a  single  female  

in  long  gelatinous  strings.  Because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  insects  they  con- 
sume,   the    adults    are    welcomed  by 
gardeners. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Wildlife  Commission  Sets  New  Hunting  Rules 

At  a  meeting  in  Raleigh  on  June  12  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion set  the  seasons  and  "bag  limits  for  the  1952-1953  hunting  season.  As 
has  "been  the  trend  in  past  years,  uniformity  is  the  keynote  of  the  regu- 
lations.  Statewide  seasons  and  "bag  limits  were  set  for  wild  turkeys, 
quail,   and  rabbits,   and  the  season  on  squirrels  was  made  more  uniform. 
Wild  turkey,   quail,   and  rabbit  shooting  will  begin  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
continue  through  January  31.   The  bag  limit  for  turkeys  will  again  include 
gobblers  only,  with  one  per  day,   2  in  possession  and  three  for  the 
season.  Eight  quail  will  be  allowed  daily,   16  in  possession  and  100  for 
the  season.  For  rabbits  the  bag  is  5  daily,   10  in  possession  and  75  for 
the  season. 

In  45  Coastal  Plains  counties  the  squirrel  season  will  run  from  Oc- 
tober 15  through  January  15.   In  25  Piedmont  counties  the  season  will  be 
from  November  27  through  January  15,   and  in  the  mountain  counties  the 
season  will  be  October  1  through  January  1.  With  minor  local  exceptions 
the  bag  limits  for  squirrels  are  8  per  day,   16  in  possession  and  100  for 
the  season. 

The  deer  season  runs  from  October  15  through  January  1,  with  local 
exceptions,   in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,   and  opens  on  November  17 
with  split  seasons  and  local  exceptions  in  the  western  sections.  A 
statewide  bag  of  1  daily  and  in  possession  and  2  for  the  season,  with  a 
few  local  exceptions. 

Bear  and  boar  seasons  are  essentially  the  same  as  last  year.  No 
trapping  of  coons  will  be  permitted  west  of  U.   S.  Highway  No.   1,   and  no 
coons  may  be  taken  with  guns  in  daylight  hours  in  the  same  area. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  laid  plans  to  get  the  new  regulations 
printed  and  in  the  hands  of  license  dealers  by  August  1  when  hunting 
licenses  go  on  sale.   Enough  will  be  available  to  give  every  license 
buyer  a  copy. 


Wildlife  Protection  Training  School  Completed 

The  largest  class  of  prospective  wildlife  protectors  ever  trained 
in  North  Carolina  completed  three  weeks  of  intensive  training  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Government  training  school  in  Chapel  Hill.  Many  of  the 
trainees  were  placed  on  the  job  in  counties  where  vacancies  existed,  and 
the  rest  are  being  held  on  a  standby  basis  to  fill  future  vacancies.  The 
group,  which  graduated  on  June  21,   is  the  fifth  trained  especially  for 
wildlife  law  enforcement  work. 
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At  dawn  the  Bon  Jon  set  a  course  for  Frying  Pan  Shoals 
Lightship  while  some  of  the  anglers  aboard  got  in  some 
extra  sleep. 


Archie  Caison,  skipper,  and  Harry  Chadwick,  1st  Mate, 
contact  other  boats  by  radio  to  see  if  the  fish  are  hitting. 


Food  and  F 


WILDLIFE  is  essential 
of  game  and  fresh  wai 
portance  of  salt  water  i 
to  Hiwassee.  The  edito 
Jon"  out  of  Shallotte  t 
fishing,  and  to  pass  a  i) 
are  not  commonly  con: 
be  excellent  eating.  Th 
of  black  sea  bass,  red  s 
to  catch  and  delicious 
pressure  off  inland  lal 
of  fresh  water  fish  ma 


John  Garner  gaffs  a  big  amberjack,  the 
first  of  many. 


Four  strikes  at  once  made  for  tangled 
lines.  Rods  wove  up  and  over  like  stream- 
ers on  a  Maypole.  AH  four  fish  were 
landed. 


Phoi 


Fresh  water  casting  rods  bent  double  with  two  three-pound 
bass  on  the  hook,  baited  with  small  pieces  of  shrimp. 


Two  at  a  time  was  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception. 
Porgies,  red  snappers,  and  trigger  fish  came  unexpectedly 
with  the  sea  bass. 


With  the  Lightship  in  sight,  Chadwick  and  Garner  break 
out  the  heavy  fishing  gear.  New  to  Gulf  Stream  angling, 
several  party  members  thought  the  poles  unnecessarily 
heavy. 


Four  lines  astern,  four  lures  trailing  in  the  water,  four 
expectant  but  still  skeptical  anglers  wait  for  a  strike. 


om  The  Sea 


td  with  the  management 
•ut  it  recognizes  the  im- 
portsmen  from  Hatteras 
ard  John  Garner's  "Bon 
e  of  salt  and  salt  water 
xg.  Although  amber  jack 
Dod  fish,  they  proved  to 
5  be  no  end  to  the  biting 
d  porgies.  They  are  fun 
Ut  water  angling  takes 
;ams,  reducing  the  cost 


Captain  John  gaffs  another  amberjack 


.  .  .  and  another,  even  larger. 


The  black  sea  bass  is  a  handsome  fish,  and  the  flesh  is 
white,  juicy,  and  flaky. 


Tired,  contented,  plenty  of  fish  on  ice,  the  warm  sun  and 
the  gentle  heave  of  deck  are  conducive  to  a  nice  afternoon 
nap  on  the  shoreward  trip. 


Second  In  A  Series 

So  1  off  ••  ant 

To  Catch  Fish 

by  Duane  Raver 

Fisheries  Investigator 

See  Chart  on  Page  23 

Supposing  we  have  located  a  few  fish  and  have  deter- 
mined approximately  where  to  fish,  then  what  ?  Actually 
half  the  battle  is  over.  It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that 
a  great  deal  of  importance  should  be  attached  to  locat- 
ing as  exactly  as  possible  concentrations  of  fish.  How- 
ever, the  next  step  of  offering  the  fish  what  they  want 
and  in  the  way  they  want  it  is  also  very  important  and 
may  decide  success  or  failure  in  catching  fish. 

Let  us  say  that  bluegills  are  feeding  in  the  shallows 
and  there  is  little  wind  and  an  occasional  fish  is  seen 
breaking.  Close  examination  may  determine  what  types 
of  food  the  fish  are  taking.  If  we  find  insects  floating  on 
the  surface,  it  is  best  to  use  a  flyrod  and  duplicate  this 
insect  and  the  action  displayed  by  it.  This  means  that  if 
the  insect  is  quite  small  and  moving  very  little,  the  lure 
should  be  a  small  floating  fly  moved  only  slightly,  rather 
than  a  popping  bug  dragged  across  the  water.  True,  the 
larger  bug  may  be  taken,  but  more  fish  will  be  caught 
with  the  closer  imitation  of  the  natural  insect.  The 
aquatic  insect  must  first  be  an  immature  form  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  therefore  a  small  wet  fly 
similar  to  the  natural  nymph  will  often  take  fish  when 
a  floating  form  will  only  put  fish  down.  This  brings  up 
the  manner  in  fishing  both  the  floating  lure  and  the 
sunken  fly. 

Bluegills  seem  to  prefer  a  floating  bug  or  fly  fished 
very  slowly  and  sometimes  not  moving  at  all.  Fish 
slowly  and  quietly  with  the  top-water  lure.  The  wet  fly, 
when  fished  to  imitate  an  immature  insect,  should  be 
allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom  and  fished  slowly  to  the 
surface  in  short  jerks  of  a  few  inches.  When  this  fly 
reaches  the  surface,  allow  it  to  sink  back  a  few  inches 
into  the  depths  of  the  water  then  back  to  the  top.  Blue- 
gills may  bite  viciously  or  very  lightly;  so  strike  at  the 
first  indication. 

In  all  fly  fishing  the  line  should  be  well  dressed  with  a 
silicone  line  dressing  and  should  float  throughout  the 
fishing.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  when  you  wish  to 
fish  deeper  than  the  length  of  the  leader  (6  to  9  feet). 
This  floating  line  is  usually  used  in  dry  fly  or  bug  fishing, 
but  unfortunately  only  rarely  in  wet  fly  fishing  by  most 
fishermen.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  dry  line  method  is 
that  in  this  way  the  line  acts  as  a  bobber  and  indicates 
the  strike  on  the  fly  by  movement  of  the  line  toward  the 
fly.  Thus  the  fish  can  be  hooked  more  often  in  the  cases 
where  feeling  alone  is  relied  upon.  Preferably  no  weight 


of  any  kind  should  be  used  in  fly  fishing.  There  are 
times  when  a  small  split  shot  or  a  short  section  of  wrap- 
around sinker  is  helpful  in  reaching  the  deeper  fish, 
however.  Generally  in  fly  fishing  for  bluegills  or  other 
smaller  panfishes,  a  leader  of  7I/7  feet  with  a  tip  section 
of  two  or  four  pound  test  is  satisfactory.  There  is  little 
point  in  using  anything  but  nylon  leader  material.  A 
longer  leader  is  used  when  fish  are  extremely  shy  or  the 
water  is  flat  calm  or  very  clear. 

Thus  we  come  back  to  the  business  end  of  the  tackle 
— the  lure.  If  we  are  still  after  the  bluegills  feeding  in 
shallow  water,  let's  look  at  specific  types  of  flies  and 
bugs  of  the  floating  variety  that  we  briefly  mentioned 
previously.  For  any  of  the  smaller  panfishes  keep  the 
bug  or  fly  small.  Use  no  larger  than  a  number  10  hook 
and  preferably  a  12  or  even  a  14.  This  is  for  several 
reasons,  the  most  obvious  of  which  are  the  relative  size 
of  the  fish's  mouth,  the  less  water-distributing  quality  of 
the  small  lure  and  the  ease  in  handling  the  less  wind- 
resistant  fly  or  bug.  Bugs  of  the  type  in  figure  1  are  quite 
good  if  they  are  small  enough.  Color  is  of  variable  im- 
portance. The  main  consideration  is  to  imitate  the  natu- 
ral food  as  closely  as  possible.  This  seems  rather  odd 
when  most  of  the  bugs  on  the  market  are  pure  white, 
red,  blue,  or  some  other  shade  never  seen  in  nature.  A 
partial  explanation  of  this  paradox  lies  in  the  fact  that 
most  floating  objects  (including  the  popping  bugs)  ap- 
pear dark  when  looked  at  from  below  against  the  light 
of  the  sky.  So  color  is  of  doubtful  importance.  Actually 
it  is  more  important  for  the  fisherman  to  see  the  bug  and 
thus  keep  in  close  contact  with  it  than  to  simulate  the 
insect  colors  of  browns  and  grays. 

Other  floating  lure  types  include  the  conventional  dry 
fly,  figure  2,  and  the  bi-visible,  figure  3,  both  of  which 
are  deadly  on  bluegills  at  times.  Again  color  is  almost 
immaterial  (not  always  true  with  trout),  and  shades  of 
brown,  gray,  or  light  greens  are  good. 

The  qualities  to  look  for  in  popping  bugs  are  sturdi- 
ness  without  bulkiness,  good  floating  properties,  suffi- 
cient "bite"  between  the  body  of  the  bug  and  point  of 
the  hook,  minimum  of  water  logging  feathers,  and 
shape  conducive  to  easy  picking  from  water  at  end  of 
retrieve.  Pick  dry  flies  and  bi-visibles  that  are  tied  on 
light  wire  hooks  with  first  quality  stiff  spiked  rooster 
hackles.  The  hooks  must  be  the  best  obtainable  to  be 
strong  enough  to  do  the  job  of  hooking  and  holding 
fish  consistently. 
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In  fishing  any  floating  lure,  cast  toward  rising  fish 
when  possible  and  fish  slowly.  A  good  procedure  is  to 
allow  the  fly  or  bug  to  rest  completely  still  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  twitch  it  only  slightly.  Then  allow  it 
to  remain  quiet  for  another  few  seconds  or  longer.  Be 
ready  for  a  sudden  strike  or  gentle  "inhaling"  of  the  fly 
or  bug.  When  fish  are  not  rising,  cast  around  logs  or 
brush  near  the  edge  of  the  lake  or  pond  first,  then  move 
out  to  submerged  weed  beds  and  finally  to  open  water. 
Calm  days  are  best. 

Although  most  of  us  enjoy  seeing  a  fish  grab  a  top 
water  lure,  there  are  times  that  such  flies  and  bugs  are 
not  effective  because  of  water  conditions,  the  whims  of 
the  fish  and  other  reasons.  Many  fishermen  turn  to  bait 
at  times  like  these,  and  perhaps  wisely  so.  However,  a 
well  fished  wet  fly,  nymph,  figure  4,  or  small  streamer 
will  often  produce  panfish  and  even  bass.  The  most 
difficult  element  in  fishing  an  under  water  fly  is  in  know- 
ing when  to  set  the  hook.  A  nymph  or  standard  wet  fly 
should  always  be  retrieved  slowly,  which  makes  the 
typically  light  strike  of  a  bluegill  even  more  difficult  to 
determine.  The  least  evidence  that  the  fly  has  been  taken 
should  be  acted  upon  by  sharply  raising  the  rod  tip  and 
tightening  the  line  instantly.  A  needle-sharp  hook  is 
definitely  an  asset  when  fishing  an  under  water  lure. 
The  consistent  hooking  of  fish  on  a  nymph  or  wet  fly  is 
truely  an  art  and  far  more  difficult  than  hooking  the 
same  fish  on  a  popping  bug. 

A  good  fish-getter  in  the  underwater  line  of  flies  is 
a  grey  or  brown  nymph  that  looks  like  nothing  in  parti- 
cular. Muskrat  fur  wrapped  on  the  shank  of  a  hook  with 
little  else  makes  a  nymph  that  will  take  panfish  and 
even  trout.  Nymphs  should  be  dark  and  "shaggy";  the 
more  bedraggled  they  look,  the  more  fish  they'll  catch. 

An  old  saying  has  it  "when  in  doubt,  try  a  black- 
gnat."  This  is  good  advice.  A  number  10  or  12  chenille- 
bodied  black  fly  fished  in  short  jerks  will  consistently 
take  more  fish  and  more  different  kinds  of  fish  lhan  just 
about  any  other  pattern.  Occasionally  a  tiny  gold  spinner 
ahead  of  the  dark  fly  will  interest  larger  bluegills  and 
bass.  When  everything  else  fails,  take  a  tiny  section  of 
fish  worm  and  tip  the  fly  hook.  Fish  deep — and  watch 
out. 

Bass  are  very  interesting — sometimes  to  the  point  of 
exasperation.  Just  about  the  time  we  are  convinced  we 


have  them  solved,  blooey!  They  double-cross  us  and 
refuse  everything  in  the  tackle  box. 

If  we  confine  our  discussion  for  the  time  being  to  tak- 
ing old  mossbacks  with  a  fly  rod,  probably  the  bass  sized 
popping  bug  would  head  the  list  of  lures.  A  very  popu- 
lar bass  bug  is  the  Hula  Popper  in  i:s  variety  of  colors. 
The  action  of  this  fuss  maker  is  oftentimes  just  what 
Mr.  Big  Mouth  wants  and  it  certainly  is  fine  lure  to 
have  in  your  box.  One  of  its  faults  is  the  way  it  picks 
off  the  water,  or  rather  the  way  it  doesn't.  The  big, 
cupped  head  of  the  popper  creates  quite  a  resistance  to 
the  water  and  therefore  care  should  be  taken  when  tak- 
ing it  from  the  water.  This  same  resistance  makes  the 
Hula  Popper  and  other  such  lures  a  little  difficult  to 
cast  with  a  light  fly  rod. 

Fish  a  bass  popper  with  a  little  more  gusto  than  you 
fished  for  bluegills.  Cast  up  to  the  shore  vegetation  and 
wait  a  few  seconds — and  be  ready.  Plop  and  jiggle  the 
bug  a  foot  or  two  and  then  wait.  Often  bass  will  smash 
the  lure  after  the  first  movement,  but  fish  the  bug  right 
up  to  the  boat;  many  fine  fish  are  never  caught  simply 
because  they  were  never  given  a  chance  to  nail  the  lure. 

A  close  second  to  the  popping  bug  in  popularity  for 
bass  is  the  spinner-streamer  combination.  The  spinner 
should  be  of  light  gauge  metal  and  spin  freely.  Nickle 
is  preferable  for  dark,  dingy  water,  with  brass  or  gold 
for  clear,  bright  water.  The  best  way  to  retrieve  this  lure 
is  to  simulate  the  darting  of  a  minnow.  A  zig-zag,  short 
jerk,  series  will  usually  pay  off.  If  bass  are  skipping 
minnows  along  the  surface,  remove  the  spinner  and 
dart  the  streamer  in  sharp  jerks  on  the  edge  of  the  min- 
now school. 

If  streamers  are  ignored  (which  often  they  will  be), 
switch  to  a  tiny  metal  lure  of  the  dare-devil  or  Trix- 
Oreno  type.  A  fluttering,  injured  minnow  action  along 
submerged  vegetation  or  brush  may  do  the  trick. 

When  just  about  everything  else  fails,  catch  a  tiny 
frog  (not  a  toad),  hook  him  through  the  lips  (if  you're 
desperate  enough  to  see  him  squirm),  and  toss  him 
gently  into  a  spot  in  which  you  think  old  Mr.  Bass  is 
hiding.  Watch  the  line  straighten  out,  then  set  the  hook. 
You've  got  him. 

NEXT  MONTH:  CRAPPIES  AND  YELLOW 
PERCH  ON  FLIES.  CASTING  FOR  BASS. 


Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Is  the  Striped  Bass  a  Game  Fish? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


Joe 


Dear  Joe, 

You're  darn  tootin'  right  he  is!  Every  inch  of  him! 
He's  a  knock-down,  drag-out  fighter  from  the  word 
"go."  You  thought  you  had  all  you  could  handle  with 
that  ten  pound  largemouth  last  week,  but  just  wait  till 
you  tie  into  a  twenty  pound  striper.  On  light  tackle  he'll 
really  give  you  a  fit. 

Legally,  the  striped  bass,  or  Rock,  is  a  game  fish  in 
Inland  Waters  and  a  commercial  fish  in  Commercial 
Waters.  That  means  that  in  Inland  Waters  he  can  be 
taken  legally  only  with  hook  and  line,  but  in  Com- 
mercial Waters  he  can  be  taken  in  nets  and  sold  for  food 
just  like  any  other  salt-water  fish. 

The  point  is  that  during  most  of  the  year  the  Rock  is 
found  only  in  Commercial  Waters.  He  is  a  grand  game 
fish,  though,  and  you're  missing  some  wonderful  sport 
if  you  don't  go  after  him  with  hook  and  line.  He  is  in 
our  rivers  and  sounds  and  on  our  coast,  and  can  be 
taken  on  hook  and  line  there  all  year  'round. 

The  Rock  may  start  out  in  life  as  an  egg  in  the  Roa- 
noke River  between  Weldon  and  Roanoke  Rapids. 
There  are  other  spawning  grounds  in  our  rivers,  but 
that  one  is  the  most  important.  If  the  eggs  were  to  settle 
to  the  bottom  and  be  covered  up  with  mud,  there  would 
be  no  little  Stripers,  but  a  wise  Mother  Nature  makes 
the  fish  swim  up  the  rivers  and  lay  the  eggs  in  fast  water. 

The  eggs  bounce  along  with  the  current  as  they  are 
washed  downstream.  By  the  time  the  little  Rock  hatches 
out  and  begins  to  swim,  he  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roa- 
noke River  or  even  out  in  Albemarle  Sound.  From  there 
on  he  is  strictly  on  his  own. 

There  is  a  tremendous  mortality  of  eggs  and  little  fry 
from  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid  until  the  young  fish  are 
big  enough  to  swim  well  and  to  hide  from  their  enemies. 
Consequently,  nature  provides  for  a  tremendous  num- 


ber of  eggs  to  be  laid.  A  thirty  pound  female  may  be  ex- 
pected to  lay  one  and  one-half  million  eggs  —  and 
possibly  a  few  hundred  of  these  actually  survive  and 
grow  up. 

When  the  male  Rock  is  two  years  old  and  about  a  foot 
long,  he  is  old  enough  to  go  back  up  the  Roanoke  River 
on  the  spawning  run.  A  few  females  are  big  enough  to 
go  on  the  spawning  run  when  they  are  three  years  old, 
but  most  of  them  do  not  go  until  their  fourth  year.  The 
females  lay  eggs  the  first  spring  after  they  are  seventeen 
inches  long  regardless  of  their  age. 

When  the  commercial  and  sport  fishermen  of  North 
Carolina  want  more  Rock,  all  they  have  to  do  is  change 
the  minimum  size  limit  to  eighteen  inches  so  that  every 
female  will  have  a  chance  to  spawn  at  least  once.  No  fish 
can  be  expected  to  maintain  its  numbers  against  con- 
stantly increasing  exploitation  unless  it  is  insured  the 
possibility  of  reproducing  its  kind  at  least  once.  As  the 
numbers  of  Rock  diminish  in  our  waters,  the  day  will 
have  to  come  when  they  are  given  this  protection  or  they 
will  be  too  scarce  to  be  of  further  interest.  Their  impor- 
tance to  both  sport  and  commercial  fishermen  is  too 
valuable  a  resource  to  throw  away  by  lack  of  reasonable 
protection. 

The  one  other  great  detriment  to  our  population  of 
Striped  Bass  is  the  pollution  of  our  coastal  rivers.  Unless 
the  rivers  are  kept  clean  enough  that  the  adults  can  go 
up  to  their  spawning  grounds,  there  will  be  no  more 
reproduction  and  our  Rock  fishery  will  be  wiped  out. 

These  are  the  two  things  we  have  to  watch,  Joe,  if 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  Rock  fishing.  We  have 
it  today  though,  and  you  are  going  to  run  your  blood 
pressure  way  up  when  you  hit  your  first  one.  We  have 
collected  a  few  hints  on  catching  them,  and  if  you 
promise  not  to  tell  anybody,  we'll  pass  them  along. 
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There  are  three  general  methods  of  hook  and  line 
fishing  for  Stripers;  surf  fishing,  still  fishing  or  casting 
from  bank  or  boat,  and  trolling.  In  any  case  lures  may  be 
either  artificial  or  natural  bait. 

Rock  are  in  the  surf  in  greatest  numbers  in  spring  and 
fall.  They  are  rather  choosey  in  the  spring,  and  natural 
bait  is  usually  indicated.  In  the  fall  they  come  big, 
tough,  and  hungry.  Then  they  are  likely  to  hit  artificial 
lures  such  as  metal  squids  and  salt  water  plugs  or  spin- 
ners with  satisfying  regularity.  You  might  want  to  re- 
member this,  too,  Joe.  Rock  are  present  in  the  surf  all 
winter,  and  when  a  nice  day  comes  along  there  are 
some  good  fish  there  for  the  taking. 

In  surf  fishing,  it  is  best  to  arrive  at  low  tide  and  look 
for  any  slues  or  gullies  in  the  sand  which  will  be  collect- 
ing points  for  food  as  the  tide  rises.  As  a  rule,  striped 
bass  are  inshore  feeders.  They  eat  small  fish,  crabs,  sand 
eels,  and  the  like,  which  are  found  in  shallow  water 
right  in  the  surf.  When  the  bass  are  hungry,  they  follow 
the  food  supply  right  into  the  pockets  on  the  shingle  of 
the  beach  and  later  feed  on  the  bars  when  the  surf  stirs 
up  a  free  lunch  for  them  there. 

Success  in  casting  from  an  enclosed  boat  or  from  shore 
in  rivers  and  sounds  depends  on  knowing  the  bottom. 
The  bass  will  follow  the  food  supply,  and  the  small  fish 
they  feed  on  are  frequently  found  over  oyster  beds, 
rocks,  pilings,  or  anything  that  breaks  the  plain  sand 
bottom.  In  a  tideway,  chumming  will  often  help  bring 
bass  to  the  hook.  A  few  shrimp  tossed  over  the  side 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  help  bring  them  in,  or 
ground  mullet,  herring,  or  sand  eels  will  do  the  job. 

In  rivers  and  creeks,  the  "live  line"  method  is  good. 
Anchor  upstream  from  a  hole  and  use  your  fresh  water 
fly  or  casting  rod.  Bait  your  hook  with  chubs,  sea  worms, 
sand  eels,  shrimp,  or  cut  bait,  and  let  the  line  run  into 
the  hole  with  the  current.  Do  not  use  a  sinker,  but  let 
the  bait  drift  into  the  hole  as  naturally  as  possible.  This 
method  is  particularly  good  where  water  spills  out  of  an 
inlet  or  small  river  mouth  into  a  deep  hole  in  a  bay  or 
sound. 

Trolling  for  stripers  may  be  done  in  a  big  boat  in  the 
inlets  through  the  outer  banks  and  out  in  the  ocean  close 
to  the  surf.  There  is  excellent  fishing  to  be  had,  though, 
with  your  own  rowboat  and  outboard  motor  in  inside 
waters.  In  working  a  tidal  river,  troll  as  close  to  the 
bank  as  you  can.  Minnows  are  usually  along  the  bank 
and  shrimp  are  more  apt  to  be  along  the  grass  than  in 
the  middle  of  the  river.  Troll  carefully  over  oyster  beds, 
too. 

Smooth  running  spinners  seem  to  be  more  effective 
than  wabbling  spinners  or  spoons.  The  best  seem  to  be 
those  that  revolve  at  a  fixed  distance  from  a  central 
shaft,  such  as  a  Fisher  or  June  Bug  spinner.  Propeller 
spinners  are  good,  too.  Sea  worms,  a  piece  of  squid,  or  a 
sand  eel  are  good  baits  behind  spinners.  Night  crawlers, 
such  as  you  use  behind  a  spinner  for  fresh  water  bass, 
do  not  seem  to  be  nearly  as  effective  as  salt  water  species. 


Big  bass  streamer  flies  are  good  behind  your  spinners. 
Use  red  and  white,  yellow  and  white,  or  yellow. 

Feather  jigs  are  standard  style  trolling  plugs  for 
stripers.  One  of  the  best  is  the  Barracuda — a  metal  head 
with  a  chin  loop  for  attaching  the  leader,  red  glass  eyes, 
and  a  clump  of  white  or  yellow  feathers  in  back.  This  is 
usually  trolled  fairly  fast.  It  does  not  wabble  like  your 
fresh  water  plugs,  and  it  often  will  take  blues  and  weak- 
fish  as  well  as  rock. 

Whether  you  are  casting,  trolling,  or  surf  fishing,  al- 
ways watch  for  flocks  of  feeding  gulls.  When  the  strip- 
ers start  to  feed  on  a  school  of  minnows,  the  little  fel- 
lows come  to  the  surface  in  an  effort  to  escape.  Then  the 
gulls  go  to  work  on  them,  and  give  you  a  good  hint  that 
the  Rock  you  are  after  are  directly  below. 

One  other  bit  of  advice  is  just  as  important  here  as  in 
fishing  for  fresh  water  bass  or  trout.  Open  the  stomach 
of  the  first  one  you  catch  and  see  what  he  has  been  eat- 
ing. Your  chances  of  a  good  catch  are  much  better  if 
you  can  supply  the  same  natural  bait  that  is  being  taken 
at  that  time  and  place,  or  a  good  artificial  imitation  of 
that  food. 

Like  any  other  fishing,  Joe,  the  way  to  learn  the  details 
of  how  to  catch  them  is  to  go  catch  a  few.  You  are 
missing  some  of  the  best  sport  fishing  in  the  state  if  you 
don't  give  it  a  try. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Harry  Cornell 

P.S.  Dr.  Eschmeyer's  new  fish  book  for  kids,  "Bobby 
Bluegill,"  is  now  off  the  press.  If  you  liked  "Billy 
Bass"  and  "Tommy  Trout,"  you  will  like  the 
bluegill  book  too.  Like  the  others,  you  can 
order  a  copy  for  Johnny  by  writing  to  Fisher- 
man's Press,  Inc.,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  asking 
them  to  send  it  directly  to  you. 

To  fish  pond  owners,  and  anyone  interested  in 
them,  this  book  is  particularly  important.  We  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  most  serious  fish  pond 
problems  in  North  Carolina  today  is  that  of  ex- 
cessive numbers  of  bluegills.  In  "Bobby  Bluegill," 
a  cause  for  this  situation  is  discussed,  and  a 
remedy  suggested.  For  advice  on  the  manage- 
ment of  your  own  pond,  read  it! 

JHC 


Honey-bees  weigh  about  5,000  individuals  to  the  pound. 
The  average  weight  of  a  honey-bee  is  less  than  one 
three-hundredths  of  an  ounce. 


The  cuckoo,  which  places  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  and  smaller  birds,  does  this  through  necessity. 
The  largest  of  the  insectivorous  birds,  it  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  food,  keeping  it  constantly  on  the 
search.  If  it  sat  on  its  eggs,  it  could  not  obtain  this 
food;  if  it  left  its  eggs,  they  would  become  chilled. 
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RABIES  • 

from  page  7 

Rabies  in  Wildlife 

If  rabies  is  to  be  controlled  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
cooperation  among  the  people  of  the  community.  Con- 
trol measures  entail  inconvenience.  Many  times  they  are 
interpreted  as  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  their  interests 
by  various  groups  in  the  community.  As  an  example, 
during  a  county-wide  quarantine  the  dog  owner  resents 
the  restriction  of  his  pet's  liberties  and  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  should  have  his  dog  vaccinated.  The  live- 
stock owner  demands  protection  of  his  livestock.  The 
person  who  loves  to  hunt  foxes  with  dogs  objects  vio- 
lently to  being  deprived  of  his  only  sport.  Even  the 
person  who  is  not  interested  in  foxes,  dogs  or  livestock 
demands  that  the  attacks  of  rabid  animals  to  which  he  is 
subjected  be  prevented.  Rabies  control  measures  in  the 
community,  therefore,  can  only  be  effective  if  all  the 
people  concerned  with  this  problem,  and  that  means 
practically  everybody,  understands  the  objectives  of  the 
control  programs. 

In  North  Carolina  at  the  present  rabies  is  not  a  serious 
problem  in  our  wildlife.  There  are  a  few  exceptions. 
We  should  not  take  comfort  in  this  statement,  however, 
because  today  rabies  epizootics  are  raging  in  the  fox 
population  of  our  neighboring  states.  A  serious  outbreak 
in  the  fox  population  usually  means  that  sooner  or  later 
it  will  overflow  into  the  susceptible  dog  population, 
presenting  a  serious  public  health  problem  by  increasing 
the  chances  of  human  exposure.  Foxes  are  not  the  only 
wild  animal  that  presents  problems  in  rabies  control. 
The  newest  problem  with  regard  to  sylvatic  rabies  is 
the  outbreak  and  spread  of  the  disease  in  skunks  in  the 
Midwestern  and  Northcentral  states.  The  coyote  has 
also  been  a  problem  in  past  years  in  these  areas. 

It  has  been  proven  many  times  that  a  high  population 
level  of  a  wildlife  species  is  one  of  the  factors  contri- 
buting to  rabies  epizootics.  A  rabid  animal  in  an  over- 
populated  area  has  been  known  to  supply  the  spark  that 
would  completely  annihilate  the  susceptible  wildlife  in 
that  area  under  such  conditions.  In  many  areas  the 
wildlife  is  not  only  destroyed,  but  there  are  staggering 
losses  to  farmers  in  valuable  livestock.  When  such  a 
condition  exists,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
upon  request  of  the  local  government,  will  give  aid 
toward  any  justifiable  control  and  lend  technically  train- 
ed personnel  for  supervision  of  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  unusual  numbers  of  predatory  animals.  It  is  not 
their  policy  to  attempt  local  extermination  of  a  species, 
but  rather  to  bring  unusually  high  populations  to  a  level 
consistent  with  public  health  and  livestock  interests. 
When  the  latter  is  achieved  in  any  local  situation,  it  is 
recommended  that  control  operations  cease. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  sportsmen  can  do 
toward  controlling  this  terrible  disease.  First,  they 
should  give  enthusiastic  support  to  measures  taken  by 
their  local  health  department  to  control  rabies.  This  in- 
cludes adequate  immunization  of  their  dogs,  keeping 
dogs  confined  during  a  quarantine  period  and  informing 


their  friends  to  do  the  same.  Sportsmen  should  also 
stimulate  interest  in  stray  dog  control,  for  the  stray  dog 
is  an  important  problem  in  the  spread  of  rabies  and 
also  a  great  destroyer  of  our  deer,  quail  and  rabbits.  Our 
counties  now  have  the  authority  to  appoint  a  dog 
warden  under  a  1951  General  Assembly  enabling  act. 
The  dog  warden  is  paid  out  of  dog  tax  funds.  These 
funds  could  not  be  spent  more  wisely  than  for  a  program 
that  would  rid  communities  of  stray  dogs  that  spread 
rabies,  bite  human  beings,  kill  livestock  and  game. 
Sportsmen  also,  as  leaders  in  their  community,  should 
fight  rabies  with  every  tool  at  hand. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  thirty-six  states  where  rabies 
occurs.  At  this  moment  epizootics  are  occurring  in 
several  counties,  endangering  thousands  of  lives.  In 
counties  where  foxes  are  abundant,  rabies  may  even- 
tually decimate  or  completely  obliterate  fox  populations. 

Nearly  every  county  in  this  state  has  a  population  of 
foxes.  The  entire  state  is  being  over-run  with  an  in- 
creasing horde  of  wild,  stray  dogs.  The  disease  organism 
is  present  in  infected  animals  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  with  the  right  combination  of  circumstances  can  be- 
come a  serious  menace  to  humans,  livestock,  and  wild- 
life. 

A  start  has  been  made  toward  rabies  eradication,  but 
much  more  work  needs  to  be  done.  The  State  Legislature 
has  made  possible  stray  dog  control  programs  in  each 
county,  and  has  placed  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
these  programs  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  county 
commissioners.  State  law  requires  that  all  dogs  be  vacci- 
nated for  rabies  annually. 

Organized  control  of  rabies,  however,  should  consider 
the  countless  stray  dogs  and  cats  roaming  the  country- 
side. It  would  be  ridiculous,  however,  to  contemplate 
rounding  up  wild  foxes  and  bobcats  and  skunks  for  the 
Pasteur  treatment. 

The  time  has  come  to  hold  meetings  of  citizens  to 
make  plans  and  lay  out  campaigns  for  rabies  control 
action.  If  legislation  is  needed,  this  legislation  should  be 
demanded.  If  antirabies  campaigns  are  met  with  indi- 
vidual indifference,  such  individuals  should  be  reminded 
that  their  dog  or  cat  can  become  infected  out  in  the 
woods,  and  in  turn  bite  trusting,  pet-loving  children.  A 
little  child  victimized  by  rabies  is  too  horrible  to  con- 
template, and  any  human  taking  the  Pasteur  treatment 
must  undergo  a  series  of  uncomfortable  but  life-saving 
injections. 

You,  as  a  citizen,  should  find  out  what  is  being  done 
in  your  community  to  combat  rabies.  If  a  program  is 
under  way,  step  in  and  help  with  it.  If  nothing  is  being 
done  it  is  your  duty  to  demand  immediate  and  positive 
action. 


The  young  dolphin  is  about  one-fourth  the  size  of 
its  parent  when  born. 


SAVE  GAME  — CONTROL  SELF-HUNTING  PETS 
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Teachers  To  Attend  Conservation  Workshop 

by  M.  B.  Morrill 


Schools  in  Western  North  Carolina  are  beginning  to 
study  the  area's  forest  resources  in  a  serious  way.  Teach- 
ers from  schools  in  the  eleven  western  counties  are  get- 
ting together  at  Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  for 
a  six- week  workshop  beginning  July  17.  Already,  a 
number  of  schools  have  acquired  school  forest  plots  for 
first-hand  study. 

Of  course,  many  teachers  have  been  carrying  out 
good  projects  and  activities  for  years  that  would  help 
pupils  better  understand  the  place  of  forests  in  the 
economy  of  the  country  and  in  good  land  and  water 
management.  But  the  present  interest  began  about  two 
years  ago  when  a  committee  of  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Associated  Communities  became  concerned  about 
a  continuous  supply  of  forest  products.  The  committee, 
headed  by  Mr.  Richard  Wood,  well-known  lumberman 
of  Asheville,  spent  months  of  study  in  cooperation  with 
representatives  of  TVA,  Federal  and  State  Conservation 
Agencies,  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Western  Carolina  Teachers  College.  Then,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  it  asked  a  committee  of  public  school 
people  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Canton  as  Chairman,  to  draw  up  recommen- 
dations for  school  forestry  projects.  Mr.  Ralph  Smith, 
Principal  of  the  Sylva  Schools,  acted  as  executive  secre- 
tary. With  the  report  of  this  committee  at  hand,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  county  advisory  committee, 
Mr.  Wood's  committee  again  studied  the  problem  for 
a  number  of  months  and  presented  a  comprehensive 
report  to  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Associated  Communities  on  April  22. 

In  presenting  his  report,  Mr.  Wood  explained  that  the 
committee  had  come  to  believe  that  the  problem  of  wise 
forest  management,  on  which  an  annual  business  of 
$75,000,000  in  Western  North  Carolina  depends,  is  a 
complex  problem  which  affects  the  lives  of  all  farm  and 
non-farm  people  in  the  area.  There  is  no  single  solution 
to  this  complex  problem;  nor  can  it  be  treated  without 
considering  a  whole  series  of  related  problems  in  re- 
source use.  Not  only  is  it  important  to  manage  forest  and 
farm  woodlot  areas  wisely  for  the  production  of  forest 
products,  but  it  may  be  even  more  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  improving  our  resources  of  soil,  water, 
and  wildlife.  In  the  same  manner  of  reasoning,  it  is 
obvious  that  non-farm  and  city  dwellers  have  as  much  at 
stake  in  this  problem  as  those  who  cut  timber  or  work  in 
the  wood-using  industries.  People  in  some  of  our  cities 
have  become  acutely  aware  of  properly  managing  the 
water  supply  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Every  sportsman 


knows  that  fish  and  wildlife  management  is  interwoven 
with  forest  and  woodlot  management.  Conservation  is 
many  sided.  Children  growing  up  in  Western  North 
Carolina  need  to  understand  how  nature  may  be  helped 
by  wise  citizens  to  restore  and  maintain  her  intricate 
system  of  balances. 

It  is  on  this  keynote  that  the  workshop  in  forestry 
education  to  be  conducted  at  Western  Carolina  Teachers 
College  will  operate.  It  is  designed  to  aid  teachers  in 
carrying  on  instruction  to  help  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  to  develop  into  citizens  who  will  understand 
how  important  it  is  to  maintain  nature's  balance  of 
vegetation,  water,  and  wildlife. 

The  workshop  will  deal  with  problems  of  school 
instruction.  Teaching  methods  and  techniques  will  be 
considered  but  also  considerable  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  enlarging  the  forestry  and  land-use  knowledge  of 
the  teachers.  Throughout  the  workshop,  representatives 
of  State  and  Federal  Forestry  Agencies,  TVA,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  and  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
will  give  their  aid.  A  planning  committee,  with  some  of 
these  representatives  and  with  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  will  aid  the  workshop 
Director  in  working  out  detailed  plans  of  the  program. 
Dr.  Lillian  Worley,  University  of  Tennessee,  authority 
in  geography  and  resource-use  will  assist  the  Director, 
Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Resource-Use  Education  Commission, 
has  already  had  an  active  part  in  initiating  the  project 
and  will  aid  in  the  workshop  program.  Mr.  Clifford 
Seeber  has  spent  several  months  helping  to  develop 
plans. 

Funds  made  available  through  the  TVA  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  have  been  set  aside  for 
a  limited  number  of  scholarships  for  students  and  West- 
ern Carolina  Teachers  College  will  give  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  credit  for  work  done. 

FISH  HOGS  YOU  MAY  KNOW  *  ^  wain 
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Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


Whether  or  not  you  had  good  waterfowl  shooting  last 
year  is  not  too  important  a  question.  In  fact,  if  your  ex- 
perience was  poor  and  continues  to  be  poor  or  poorer 
for  the  next  few  years,  you  will  be  more  interested  in 
the  following  thoughts. 

Most  of  the  18,000  duck  hunters  who  bought  federal 
migratory  waterfowl  stamps  last  year  know  of  the  as- 
sociation called  Ducks  Unlimited.  Apparently  very  few 
know  of  the  work  being  done  by  DU  and  consequently 
know  less  about  the  fact  that  they,  as  individuals,  could 
contribute  in  a  most  essential  way  to  the  work  that  does 
a  large  part  to  keep  the  birds  flying  each  year. 

Most  of  the  ducks  and  geese  we  shoot  at  are  raised 
in  Canada  and  Alaska.  This  is  where  DU  works  restor- 
ing, building,  and  maintaining  nesting  areas.  The  birds 
produced  are  not  channeled  to  the  states  where  DU 
contributions  are  heavy  and  excluded  from  states  where 
there  are  few  or  no  contributors — they  come  south  as 
nature  directs  them  and  we  in  North  Carolina  get  our 
share.  No  one  can  deny  the  impressiveness  of  the  flights 
at  Mattamuskeet  or  in  the  coastal  sounds. 

Yet  in  North  Carolina  there  is  no  organized  DU 
chapter — no  organized  collection  of  contributions  from 
the  duck  hunters  and  probably  very  few  individual  sub- 
scribers. 

All  contributions,  regardless  of  amount,  are  accepta- 
ble and  most  welcome.  Each  duck  hunter  who  feels  that 
his  sport  is  worth  at  least  one  dollar  per  year  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  send  the  money  to  this  excellent 
cause.  We  can  say  without  hesitation  that  waterfowl 
shooting  in  North  Carolina  might  have  been  a  lot  worse 
if  organizations  such  as  DU,  the  Canadian  Provincial 
Governments  and  others  had  not  been  making  the  val- 
iant efforts  they  have. 

We  will  all  feel  better  if  we  send  a  contribution  to 
Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 

W.  D. 


Wildlife  Protector  Thomas  L.  Faircloth  of  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina,  did  such  a  fine  job  on  an  article  for  the 
"Fayetteville  Observer"  that  we  are  reprinting  most  of  it 
because  we  feel  that  the  lesson  such  a  story  tells  is  too  vital 
to  real  conservationists,  particularly  at  this  time  of  year,  to 
go  unpublished: 

"While  on  patrol  duty  some  few  days  ago  I  had  to  cover 
an  area  where  only  a  few  days  before  a  vicious  forest  fire 
had  swept  over  several  hundred  acres  of  woods  land.  I 
parked  my  car  off  the  highway  and  desirous  of  seeing  if 
there  were  any  signs  of  wildlife  in  that  black,  desolate 
forest,  I  started  walking.  The  fire  had  been  a  fierce  one  and 
as  I  made  my  way  over  hills  and  through  small  branches,  I 
could  see  no  sign  of  life  anywhere.  Where  only  a  short 
time  before  the  birds  were  singing  and  flitting  from  tree  to 
tree,  some  busily  engaged  in  building  their  nests  where 
they  would  raise  their  young,  now  everything  was  black 
and  there  was  no  wildlife  anywhere. 

"I  had  just  decided  that  I  had  gone  far  enough  and  must 
go  back  to  the  car  and  be  on  my  way  when  an  unusual 
looking  something  came  to  my  sight  only  a  few  yards  away. 
Perhaps  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  where  I  was  standing,  and 
near  the  edge  of  a  small  branch,  there  was  something  lying 
on  the  ground.  Large,  healthy  gall  berry  bushes  had  once 
thrived  in  this  branch  but  now  they  too  were  'gone  with  the 
wind.'  I  walked  on  up  to  this  object  lying  sprawled  upon  the 
ground  and  saw  at  once  that  it  was  what  had  once  been  a 
large  doe  deer.  The  fire  had  surrounded  the  little  gall  berry 
bushes  where  she  had  sought  refuge  and  upon  trying  to 
escape  was  overcome  by  the  fast  searing  flames.  A  few  feet 
away  lay  two  little  fawns  which  appeared  to  have  been  two 
or  three  days  old.  It  is  possible  that  the  doe  could  have 
escaped  but  rather  than  leave  her  little  ones  behind,  she  had 
chosen  to  perish  with  them. 

"As  I  stood  there  looking  at  this  pitiful  sight  I  wondered 
just  how  the  person  who  set  that  forest  fire  would  feel  if  he 
could  see  this  wildlife  tragedy  too.  I  have  come  upon  rabbits, 
opossums,  birds  and  their  nests  destroyed  in  the  wake  of 
forest  fires,  but  of  them  all  I  believe  this  was  the  most 
pitiful.  I  am  sure  that  if  most  people  would  only  stop  to 
think  for  a  moment  before  setting  a  forest  fire  that  many  of 
our  fires  would  never  happen.  Not  only  is  the  fire  destroy- 
ing game  that  might  be  inhabiting  the  forest,  but  it  is 
destroying  the  cover  for  any  game  that  would  perchance 
come  into  that  area  later  on.  Not  burned-over  woods  land 
and  fire-blackened  forest,  but  more  cover  and  more  vege- 
tation in  our  woods  can  mean  better  hunting  for  our  sports- 
men in  the  years  to  come." 
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From  Ralph  J.  Miller,  Route  1,  Apex,  North  Carolina: 

"The  crappie  on  the  cover  of  your  magazine  for  March 
has  only  5  dorsal  spines,  yet  you  say  it  is  a  black  crappie. 
It  looks  to  me  like  a  poor  copy  of  the  September  or  October 
1951  "Sports  Afield"  cover.  I  don't  like  to  be  over-critical, 
but  when  you  come  out  with  a  black  crappie  and  a  white 
one  in  the  same  issue  (page  17)  and  aren't  consistent  it  is 
confusing.  I  remember  lots  of  crappie  or  speckled  perch  I 
have  caught  in  the  past,  and  they  didn't  have  that  type 
markings  on  the  tail  like  you  show.  The  marks  were  more 
like  the  white  crappie  on  page  17.  I  surely  wish  these  inside 
pictures  could  be  colored  sometimes.  I  see  the  same  fellow 
does  not  do  both  of  them;  maybe  that  makes  the  difference." 

One  of  the  uses  of  the  spinous  dorsal  fin  on  the  fish 
that  have  them  is  for  defense.  The  black  crappie  shown 
on  the  cover  of  the  March  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  is  not  drawn  in  an  alert  or  de- 
fensive position;  as  a  result,  the  dorsal  fin  is  relaxed  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  count  the  rays.  Even  when  one  de- 
sires to  count  the  rays  with  the  fish  in  the  hand,  it  is 
better  to  use  a  pair  of  tweezers  and  let  the  rays  slip  be- 
tween the  points  in  order  to  make  an  accurate  count. 
As  to  color,  practically  all  environmental  factors  can 
and  do  affect  the  color  of  fish  as  they  also  apparently 
affect  the  markings.  For  instance,  the  largemouth  bass 
does  not  show  the  lateral  stripe  when  first  caught  in 
some  Florida  waters.  It  is  only  after  the  fish  has  been  out 
of  the  water  for  some  time  that  the  stripe  appears. 

From  Mr.  George  F.  Carroll  of  Leland,  North  Carolina, 
comes  some  thoughts  on  alligators : 

"I  note  in  your  February  1952  issue  of  your  grand  old 
WILDLIFE— which  I  enjoy  reading  so  much— Dr.  W.  W. 
Parker  of  Lumberton  gives  the  alligator  quite  a  different 
reputation  from  me.  Well,  maybe  the  'gator  he  has  had  ac- 
quaintance with  is  more  civilized  than  ours.  I  am  51  years 
old  and  have  hunted  most  ever  since  I  was  able  to  tote  a 
gun.  I  even  started  out  when  very  small  with  the  old  grand- 
dad muzzle  loader  and  I  still  repeat  that  our  Cape  Fear 
North  East  River  rice  fields,  ditches,  and  small  streams 
through  these  marshes  have  a  type  of  alligator  that  is  no 
pet  or  plaything.  Not  even  pleasant  to  look  at. 


A  nice  trout  is  weighed  in  at  the  Davidson  River  checking 
station,  Pisgah  Game  Preserve,  one  of  many  in  the  managed 
fishing  areas  in  Western  North  Carolina. 


"Some  of  our  alligators  grow  to  be  12  to  14  feet  long 
and,  brother,  if  you  want  to  live  and  do  well  don't  get  too 
close  to  him  until  he  is  dead.  He  is  a  no-good  reptile  in 
these  parts  of  North  Carolina. 

"In  my  opinion,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  of  him, 
he  will  eat  any  kind  of  small  animal  or  waterfowl  that  he 
can  catch,  including  pigs  or  dogs,  and  I  guess  small  children 
if  he  could  get  them.  Some  of  the  Florida  alligators  don't 
seem  to  be  so  harmless  according  to  newspaper  print.  I  am 
enclosing  in  this  letter  some  clippings  from  the  "Wilming- 
ton Morning  Star"  dated  September  19,  1951. 

"In  my  opinion,  our  state  would  be  better  off  without 
the  'gator,  or  suppose  we  say  'Let  us  have  just  a  few  of  them 
in  a  zoo  for  remembrance  and  be  sure  that  children  can't  get 
too  close  to  them.' 

"Let  us  hear  from  other  old  marshland  hunters  and  fisher- 
men in  Brunswick,  New  Hanover  and  adjoining  counties,  or 
from  any  county  in  the  state.  We  are  enutled  to  our  opinion. 
WILDLIFE  is  very  interesting.  Let's  help  make  it  more  so. 
Let's  hear  from  Dr.  Paul  A.  L.  Black  of  Wilmington,  as  I 
think  he  is  one  of  our  readers  of  WILDLIFE  and  that  he  has 
had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  with  the  alligator  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

"Just  an  old  hunter  who  has  no  good  blood  for  the 
'gator." 

From  Ed  Lane,  Jr.,  of  Morganton,  North  Carolina: 

"I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  offer  any  information 
concerning  a  question  over  which  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion and  disagreement.  Many  people  believe  that  fish 
bite  better  after  a  rain,  which  could  possibly  be  due  to  the 
fact  that,  at  least  during  the  summer  months,  a  rain  results 
in  dark  skys  and  cooler  temperature.  Those  fishermen  who 
disagree  say  that  a  lot  of  worms  and  other  food  wash  into 
streams  during  a  rain,  making  it  easy  for  fish  to  find  food. 

"Perhaps  this  could  be  explained  in  this  way:  certain 
species  bite  better  after  a  rain,  since  they  usually  stay  in  deep 
water  during  hot,  sunny  days.  I  would  appreciate  your  help 
in  answering  this  question. 

"And  since  I  am  writing,  let  me  say  that  your  magazine 
is  'tops.'  " 

We  might  as  well  frankly  confess  that  anything  we 
say  concerning  this  question  is  purely  theorizing.  We 
know  that  the  temperature  of  shallow  water  in  the 
summer  is  high  enough  to  be  unbearable  for  fish.  We 
suspect  that  barometric  pressure  changes  as  well  as 
water  temperature  changes  affect  the  actions  of  fish. 
We  also  suspect  that  wind  and  rain  put  food  into  the 
water  and  freshets  carry  new  supplies  of  worms  and 
other  food  into  a  pond  or  stream.  It  is  reasonable,  then, 
to  suppose  that  the  combination  of  release  from  low 
pressure,  new  food,  and  lower  surface  water  tempera- 
ture might  favorably  influence  fish.  All  other  thoughts 
our  readers  may  have  will  be  welcome,  so  send  them  in 
to  me. 

From  Dewitt  Isley,  Route  2,  Graham,  North  Carolina: 

"I  have  just  read  your  magazine  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  and  am  sending  $1.00  for  a  two  years'  sub- 
scription. I  especially  like  your  material  on  pointers  and 
setters.  I  have,  I  think,  one  of  the  finest  Llewellin  setters  to 
be  found.  I  would  also  like  a  little  information.  I  live  in 
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COOPERATION  PAID  OFF  HERE 


Above  is  a  scene  of  Lake  Tillery,  controlled  by  the  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  Company.  Through  cooperation  -with  the 
Wildlife  Commission  and  the  fishermen  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Power  Company  saved  thousands  of  bass  eggs  and  fry. 
During  the  bass  spawning  season,  water  level  in  the  power 
reservoir  was  held  constant  so  that  the  spawning  beds  were 
neither  flooded  too  deeply  nor  left  high  and  dry.  Water  level 
fluctuation  is  the  biggest  problem  in  managing  game  fish  in 
power  reservoirs. 

the  country  but  couldn't  be  classed  as  a  landowner,  I  don't 
suppose,  having  only  two  acres  of  land,  mostly  woods.  I 
love  quail  hunting  above  all  other  sports  and  always  try  to 
cooperate  with  neighboring  farmers. 

"I  have  bought  and  freed  several  pairs  of  quail  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  I  do  believe  this  past  season  has  shown  a 
great  improvement,  but  I  lay  that  more  to  a  dry  summer 
on  the  birds  for  raising  than  anything  anyone  has  done 
toward  improving  the  quail  conditions  in  this  county. 

"I  know  of  several  large  coveys  of  quail  within  the  city 
limits  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
permission  to  trap,  separate,  and  free  these  birds  in  the 
country  for  raising  purposes.  I  know  for  a  fact  for  the  past 
two  years  of  a  covey  that  uses  behind  the  home  of  a  friend 
in  town  has  not  increased  but  very  little  if  any.  These  birds 
are  doing  no  one  any  good,  'except  stray  cats.'  I  can't  see 
where  there  would  be  any  harm  in  turning  them  loose  in 
some  good  field.  It  would  certainly  help  the  quail  hunters 
a  great  deal  and  would  also  cut  the  expense  of  having  to  pay 
$4.00  a  pair  for  birds.  It  costs  enough  as  it  is  for  the  few 
months  out  of  the  year  a  man  gets  to  hunt  with  shells  sky 
high  and  vet  fees  still  higher,  and,  brother,  if  you  shoot 
like  I  do,  you  really  buy  the  shells! 

"Please  give  this  a  little  consideration  and  let  me  know 
what,  if  anything,  I  should  do. 

"Also  what  is  the  best  and  most  economical  bird  feed  that 
could  be  sowed  in  small,  unattended  spots?" 

The  first  thing  that  may  be  done  regarding  the  re- 
location of  quail  is  to  consult  the  district  wildlife  pro- 
tector, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Wildlife  Commission 
permits  the  trapping  of  quail  within  city  limits  and  the 
relocation  of  the  birds  on  farms  where  the  hunting  will 
be  open  to  the  public. 


The  Commission  also  furnishes  bicolor  lespedeza 
seedlings  free  to  landowners  and  this  perennial  shrub 
combined  with  Korean  lespedeza  and  other  local  foods 
make  the  best  quail  food  we  have  found. 

An  Enforcement  Record 

April  1952  set  an  all-time  record  for  the  Wildlife  En- 
forcement Division.  Seven  hundred  seventy-four  cases 
were  prosecuted,  $6,132.50  in  fines  were  levied  (all 
which  went  to  the  county  school  funds),  and  costs 
amounted  to  $5,198.77.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases, 
there  were  17  acquittals  and  ten  of  these  were  underage 
children. 


Certain  kinds  of  whales  are  considered  part  of  the  list 
of  mammals  native  to  North  Carolina.  The  same  is 
true  of  porpoise. 

The  smallest  and  largest  animals  on  earth  live  in  water. 
These  range  in  size  from  one-celled  animals  of  micro- 
scopic proportions  to  whales  weighing  many  tons. 

In  Australia  the  bald  eagle  will  follow  white  men 
hunting  kangaroos,  hoping  for  the  offal  from  the  kill. 
It  will  pay  no  attention  to  the  aborigines  hunting  the 
same  animal,  as  it  knows  the  black  native  will  make 
personal  use  of  all  portions  of  the  prey. 


INTERNATIONAL  DERBY  WINNER 


E.  M.  Mateer  of  Greensboro  proudly  poses  the  winner  of  the 
International  Derby  Championship  for  beagle  hounds,  a  pup 
called  "Parker's  Steamer."  Mateer  bought  the  champ  only 
thirty  days  before  taking  him  to  Monaca,  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  trials  last  April.  The  dog  was  selected  winner  over  8,000 
beagle  hounds  born  in  1951. 
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MAKE  IT  SAFETY  FIRST  AFLOAT 


H vow  your  CQt/zprnent  and 
Heep  it  in  good  condition 


Carry  necessary  spores  and 
tools  -  a/so  an  anchor  and  rope- 
more  foe  I  than  you  could  need 
ls  a  "must" 


Overloading 


The  rttsmber*  of  sweats  does  not 
indicate  the  carrying  capacity 
Or  a  boat  -  us  hen  entering  a  boat 
always  step  is?  the  center 


Pou/er 


Always  distribute  Hie 

load  to  &et  t/?e  best 
in  boat  and  motor- 
efficiency 


Use  only  the  motor  your 
boat  was  designedfbr- 
t/e  or  etiain  the  motor 
to  the  hoat 


In  ab/ou/  /fcep  the  bow po/nhed 
into  the  u/aves  at  a.  st/phr anp/e 
and  travef  a.i  reduced  Speed~- 
w&i&'ht  sbou/d  bobept  /otv/n  /he  boat 


Alcohol 

is  a  poor 
counse/tor 
u/henpraod 
Judcr/nent  LS 
neezted 


Win  Donai 
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THE  BIRTHRIGHT 
OF  CHILDREN 


All  children  should  know  the  joy  of  playing 
in  healthful  mud,  of  paddling  in  clean  water, 
of  hearing  birds  sing  praises  to  God  for  the 
new  day. 

They  should  have  the  vision  of  pure  skies 
enriched  at  dawn  and  sunset  with  unspeak- 
able glory;  of  dew-drenched  mornings  flash- 
ing with  priceless  gems;  of  the  vast  night  sky 
all  throbbing  and  painting  with  stars. 

They  should  live  with  the  flowers  and 
butterflies,  with  the  wild  things  that  have 
made  possible  the  world  of  fables. 

They  should  experience  the  thrill  of  going 
barefoot,  of  being  out  in  the  rain ;  of  riding 
a  white  birch,  of  sliding  down  pine  boughs, 
of  climbing  ledges  and  tall  trees,  of  diving 
headfirst  into  a  transparent  pool. 

They  ought  to  know  the  smell  of  wet  earth, 
of  new  mown  hay,  of  sweet  fern,  mint,  and 
fir;  of  the  breath  of  cattle  and  of  fog  blown 
inland  from  the  sea. 

They  should  hear  the  answer  the  trees 
make  to  the  rain  and  the  wind ;  the  sound  of 
rippling  and  falling  water;  the  muffled  roar 
of  the  sea  in  storm. 

They  should  have  the  chance  to  catch  fish, 
to  ride  on  a  load  of  hay,  to  camp  out,  to  cook 
over  an  open  fire,  tramp  through  a  new  coun- 
try, and  sleep  under  the  open  sky. 

They  should  have  the  fun  of  driving  a 
horse,  paddling  a  canoe;  sailing  a  boat  .  .  . 

One  cannot  appreciate  and  enjoy  to  the 
full  extent  of  nature,  books,  novels,  histories, 
poems,  pictures,  or  even  musical  compositions, 
who  has  not  in  his  youth  enjoyed  the  blessed 
contact  with  the  world  of  nature. 

— Henry  Turner  Bailey 


Photo  by  Jack  Dei-mid 
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This  scene  is  typical  of  North  Carolina's  300  miles  of  sandy 
ocean  beaches.  Shorebirds  are  an  interesting  part  of  Tar  Heel 
bird  life. 
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Many  times,  Currituck  Sound  has  been  invaded  by  the  salty 
Atlantic.  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  the  track  of  salt  water 
washed   into  the  sound   by  wind  tides.  Ordinary  snowfence 


by  Rod  Amundson 

Photos  by  the  Author 

Your  \\  il«ltiii>  Resources  Commission  Took  Quick 
Action  To  Sure  Currituck  Sound  For  thresh  Wtwter 
Sports  Fishing  ...  Merc  Is  The  Story  Up  To  Date. 


Almost  any  bass  fisherman  in  the  country  can  tell  you 
that  Currituck  Sound  is  one  of  the  best  bass  fishing 
spots  in  the  entire  country,  but  few  realize  that  time  and 
again  the  existence  of  Currituck  bass  has  been  threatened 
by  the  relentless  onslaught  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Only 
recently  wind  tides  have  sent  masses  of  salt  water  roll- 
ing over  the  sand  banks  and  into  the  sound,  spoiling 
fishing  along  several  miles  of  inside  shoreline.  Now,  at 
long  last,  the  power  of  the  seas  may  have  been  defeated. 
And  therein  lies  a  story. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  deep  inlet  into  what 
is  now  Currituck  Sound,  and  sailing  vessels  from  the 
north  and  south  used  to  put  in  at  the  inlet  and  drop 
anchor  at  Elizabeth  City.  Later,  and  almost  within 
memory,  two-masters  out  of  Nantucket  used  to  anchor 
off  Currituck  banks  and  with  cables  haul  huge  pine  and 
juniper  logs  aboard  from  the  primeval  forest  that  grew 
down  to  the  high  tide  mark. 

Many  a  hurricane  has  visited  Currituck,  and  these 
storms  had  their  effect  on  the  banks  and  the  waters  of 


the  Sound.  The  inlet  was  closed.  The  forests  were  cut 
away  or  died,  although  you  can  still  see  the  bleached 
remains  of  stumps  that  are  mute  testimony  to  the  con- 
stant change  of  the  seashore. 

Once  the  inlet  closed,  the  nearest  access  of  salt  water 
was  Oregon  Inlet,  and  the  shallow  water  of  Currituck 
Sound  became  fresh.  Bass  from  the  surrounding  creeks 
invaded  the  sound  and  multiplied  until  Currituck  be- 
came famous  as  a  fishing  spot. 

Along  much  of  the  sand  bank  between  the  sound  and 
the  sea,  large  sand  dunes  formed,  and  in  time  most  of 
these  were  established  more  or  less  permanently  by 
growth  of  native  vegetation. 

Across  the  sound  from  Poplar  Branch  and  within 
sight  of  the  Corolla  Lighthouse  is  an  area  of  beach 
which  forms  only  a  low  barrier  between  the  sound  and 
the  sea.  Back  in  the  days  of  WPA  a  storm  almost  opened 
an  inlet  into  the  sound,  and  a  project  was  set  up  to  build 
an  artificial  barrier.  A  long  wooden  fence  was  built  in 
the  sand  and  this  served  for  a  number  of  years  to  pile  up 
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sand  and  keep  back  the  sea.  In  time  the  sand  fence 
rotted  and  wind  and  tide  began  the  process  of  opening 
a  channel. 

More  recently,  folks  who  live  around  Currituck 
Sound,  realizing  the  danger  to  bass  fishing,  set  up  a 
barrier  of  brush  across  the  low  spot  on  the  bank,  and 
when  the  wind  piled  sand  over  the  brush,  planted  grass 
to  hold  the  sand  in  place.  Further  storms,  however, 
again  threatened  the  sound  and  again  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  began  to  spill  over  into  the  sound.  Many 
people  along  Currituck  believe  that  a  target  range  set 
up  for  naval  air  gunnery  caused  the  most  recent  break 
in  the  barrier.  Machine  gun  and  20mm  cannon  slugs, 
plus  3-inch  rockets  and  dummy  bombs,  tore  up  the  grass 
and  started  again  the  erosion  by  wind  and  water. 

By  the  spring  of  1952  sea  water  was  coming  over  the 
barrier  and  into  the  sound  with  every  Nor'easter,  and 
again  thousands  of  bass  fishermen  were  in  danger  of 
losing  their  favorite  casting  grounds.  At  this  point  the 
Wildlife  Commission  stepped  into  the  picture. 

During  the  winter  months  in  the  midwest  a  common 
sight  along  the  highways  are  long  stretches  of  wooden 
snow  fence.  The  verticle  slats  of  the  fence  stop  the  snow 
from  drifting  over  the  road,  piling  it  up  in  the  fields 
instead.  On  Long  Island,  the  New  York  Conservation 
Commission  used  this  type  of  fence  successfully  to  stabi- 
lize sand  beaches,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
the  same  thing  could  be  done  in  North  Carolina. 

An  order  was  placed  for  enough  50-foot  rolls  of 


snow  fence  to  make  a  double  row  of  fence  a  mile  long. 
Posts  were  salvaged  from  the  old  game  farm  to  hold  the 
fence  in  place,  and  both  the  snow  fence  and  the  posts 
were  hauled  across  the  sound  on  a  barge. 

Then  began  the  long  job  of  setting  up  the  fence. 
Beach  buggies  were  used  to  transport  the  fence  materials 
from  the  landing  near  Corolla  Lighthouse  to  the  wash- 
out area,  and  the  posts  were  buried  deep  enough  in  the 
sand  to  hold  the  close-woven  slats  against  the  wind.  A 
single,  straight  line  of  fence  was  set  up  facing  the  sea, 
and  about  30  yards  back  of  this  a  zig-zag  row.  Between 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  rows  the  sand  began  to 
pile  up  in  dunes.  Along  some  sections  of  the  fence  the 
sand  piled  close  to  the  fence  and  the  posts,  burying  them 
securely  in  the  drift.  Along  other  sections,  however, 
eccentricities  of  the  wind  caused  the  sand  to  blow  away 
from  the  posts  and  pile  up  a  few  feet  away — still  form- 
ing a  barrier,  but  allowing  the  fence  to  slant  with  the 
breeze. 

All  of  the  fence,  enough  to  fill  in  the  entire  washout 
area,  has  been  set  up,  but  a  constant  vigil  will  have  to  be 
kept  to  control  the  drift  of  the  sand.  Where  the  sand 
blows  away  from  the  fence,  it  will  have  to  be  stabilized 
by  placing  brush  at  the  foot  of  the  slats.  Later,  when 
dunes  have  been  built  up  high  enough  to  prevent  wash- 
ing over,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  dunes  with 
grass  and  woody  vegetation. 

On  Long  Island  successful  plantings  of  several  kinds 
of  grasses  were  made,  usually  grasses  native  to  the  beach 
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Rolls  of  snow  fence  are  stretched  and  nailed  to  cedar  posts  sunk 
in  the  sand.  Note  remnant  of  primeval  forest  in  foreground. 

areas.  Two  kinds  of  trees  were  used  successfully,  Jap- 
anese black  pine  and  Russian  olive.  The  latter  will  not 
likely  survive  the  warm  Currituck  climate,  but  Japanese 
black  pine  is  a  definite  possibility.  Myrtle,  bayberry,  wax 
myrtle,  and  other  native  shrubs  could  become  established 
to  stabilize  the  beach  sand  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

With  the  sand  fence  completed,  there  is  now  a  race 
with  time.  If  enough  sand  fills  in  along  and  between  the 
two  rows  of  fence,  the  barrier  will  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  the  ocean  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
storms.  An  early  hurricane  of  sufficient  force  could 
wreck  the  fence  and  pour  salt  water  on  some  of  the 
finest  black  bass  in  the  country.  Bass  fishermen,  and  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  are  hoping  for  calm 
weather  and  a  lot  of  sand  piled  up  in  the  proper  place. 


(Above)  Detail  of  fence  and  drifting  sand.  (Below)  Several 
attempts  at  stabilizing  the  drifting  sand  have  failed. 
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The  days  when  fish  and  game  were  a  source  of  human  sustenance  are  gone  forever. 

The  poetry  of  pointing  dogs,  the  fellowship  of  congenial  companions,  the  thrill  of  a  bursting  covey,  the  splash  of  a 
leaping  trout,  the  smell  of  wood  smoke,  and  fish  frying  over  a  camp  fire — these  are  our  wildlife  heritage. 

We  may  use  and  enjoy  this  heritage,  yet  we  must  guard  it  so  that  we  may  pass  it  on  to  future  generations,  satisfied  in 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  used  it  wisely. 

— Editor 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 

HUNTING  AND  COMBINATION  HUNT-FISH  LICENSES  NOW  ON  SALE 

If  you  fish  on  a  combination  hunting  and  fishing  license,  yours  is  now  due  for 
renewal.  Hunting  and  combination  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  went  on  sale  August  1  at 
license  dealers  throughout  the  entire  state.  Also  available  to  license  buyers  are  enough 
copies  of  the  hunting  regulations  for  the  1952-53  season  to  give  each  license  buyer  a 
copy. 

$    $    $  * 

WILDLIFE  COMMISSION  HOLDS  JOINT  MEETING  WITH  C  &  D  AT  MOREHEAD  CITY 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  met  in  Raleigh  on  July  26  and  at  Morchead  City 
July  28-29  to  conduct  its  regular  monthly  business  and  to  confer  with  members  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.  Problems  involving  cooper- 
ation between  the  two  natural  resource  departments  were  discussed. 


OLDS  TAKES  POSITION  WITH  TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT 

Hayden  Olds,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Game  Division  and  more 
recently  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Commission.  Olds  has  had  more  than  15  years  ex- 
perience in  wildlife  conservation  work,  and  was  employed  by  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Conservation  before  coming  to  North  Carolina  early  in  1948.   In  Tennessee  Olds  succeeds 
John  Findlay,  former  Chief  of  the  N.   C.  Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  who  is 
now  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  press  time  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  for  a  successor 
to  Olds. 


FISHERIES  SPECIALIST  APPOINTED  TO  COWEETA  PROJECT 

Lee  B.   Tebo,  who  holds  a  M.S.  Degree  in  Fish  Management  from  Iowa  State  College, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  take  charge  of  the  Coweeta  land-use 
project  in  Macon  county.  Tebo  will  be  assigned  to  the  job  of  learning  the  effects  of 
forest  use  practices  on  trout  food  supply,  and  evaluating  the  effects  of  land-use 
practices  on  water  turbidity  in  Tar  Heel  trout  streams.  The  Coweeta  project  is  one  of 
many  projects  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dingell-Johnson  Act  which  provides  federal 
funds  for  fish  restoration. 

■,■     -f     *  * 

BUFORD  TATUM  TO  HEAD  UP  FISHERMAN'S  ACCESS  AREA  PROJECT 

Buford  Tatum,  former  fisheries  biologist  with  the  Arkansas  Department  of  Public 
Health,  has  been  employed  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  develop  its  new  Public  Fishing 
Access  Area  program  which  has  been  recently  set  up  by  the  Commission.  Tatum,  who  holds 
degrees  from  Arkansas  University  and  Oklahoma  A  &  M,  will  begin  operations  in  Eastern 
Carolina  to  purchase  small  tracts  of  land  to  give  fishermen  free  access  to  public 
fishing  waters,  and  will  establish  temporary  headquarters  at  Washington,  N.  C. 
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A  Policy  For  Renewable 

Natural  Resources 


Copyright  1952,  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America, 
Permission  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  is  granted  provided 
credit  is  given  to  the  Council. 


Preamble 

We,  the  members  of  the  Natural  Resources  Council 
of  America,  in  order  to  provide  the  means  for  a  high 
standard  &f  living  in  a  healthful  environment,  present 
the  following  fundamental  policy  for  the  use  of  our 
basic  resources  of  soil,  water,  plants,  and  animals,  so  as 
to  maintain  them  through  the  years  and  prevent  their 
ivaste  and  depletion. 

To  attain  these  objectives,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing policy: 

Inventories  of  Renewable  Resources 

1.  Adequate  and  continuing  inventories  of  the  renew- 
able natural  resources  of  the  nation  are  needed  to  deter- 
mine their  condition,  productivity,  and  potential  use  in 
relation  to  human  needs  and  should  be  supported  as  a 
guide  to  the  proper  utilization  and  treatment  of  these 
resources. 

Scientific  Conservation  Plan 

2.  The  orderly  development  and  application  of  a 
comprehensive  scientific  conservation  plan  for  every 
farm,  ranch,  small  watershed,  and  other  operating  unit 
of  the  nation's  land  and  water  are  imperative,  and  can 
best  be  achieved  through  the  efforts  of  locally  controlled 
groups. 

Natural  resource  developments,  including  flood  con- 
trol, irrigation,  and  dam  construction,  are  practically 
and  ecologically  most  adequate  when  undertaken  in  re- 
lation to,  or  in  conjunction  with,  upstream  watershed 
programs. 

Policy  of  Use 

3.  A  sound  policy  includes  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  proper  utilization  of  renewable  natural  re- 
sources for:  (a)  sustained  and  improved  agricultural 
production  without  waste,  (b)  protection  and  sustained- 
yield  management  of  forest  lands,  (c)  prevention  of 
erosion,  protection  of  streams  from  excessive  siltation, 
and  flood  control  to  safeguard  land  from  destructive 
overflow,  (d)  protection  of  community  and  industrial 


All  the  renewable  natural  resources  are  here:  soils,  forests, 
waters,  and  wildlife.  The  scene  is  Linville  Gorge. 


water  supplies,  (e)  maintenance  of  underground  water 
sources,  (f)  development  and  stabilization  of  irrigation 
and  drainage  as  needed  for  sound  land  use,  (g)  main- 
tenance of  maximum  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  (h) 
preservation,  and  proper  utilization  of  areas  best  suited 
for  needed  recreational,  esthetic,  cultural,  and  ecological 
purposes,  and  (i)  protection  and  revegetation,  where 
necessary,  of  grasslands  suited  to  range  utilization. 

Responsibility  of  Land  Ownership 

4.  Good  management,  public  interest,  and  human 
welfare  require  that  all  landowners,  public  or  private, 
care  for  soil  and  water  under  their  control  in  a  manner 
that  will  ensure  that  future  generations  may  derive  from 
them  full  enjoyment  and  benefit.  Landowners  have  no 
moral  right  to  abuse  their  lands. 

Preservation  of  Special  Areas 

5.  A  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  every  type  of 
natural  area  should  be  preserved  and  kept  perpetually  as 
inviolate  natural  and  wilderness  areas  for  their  scientific, 
educational,  and  esthetic  values.  These  should  include 
examples  of  vegetation  types  and  areas  providing  habitat 
for  rare  plants  and  animals.  Public  lands  dedicated  to 
special  recreational  and  conservation  purposes — parks, 
monuments,  wilderness  and  primitive  areas,  wildlife  ref- 
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uges,  and  similar  lands — should  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  alien  to  the  primary  purposes  of  the  area. 


for  such  works  until  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  this  Board  of  Review  are  available. 


Efficient  Resource  Administration 

6.  All  public  service  should  be  conducted  efficiently  to 
avoid  unnecessary  burden  on  the  tax-paying  public.  Any 
overlapping  functions  of  the  several  governmental 
agencies  concerned  with  the  administration  of  natural 
resources  should  be  eliminated  and  all  operations  should 
be  coordinated. 

Public  Participation  in  Conservation 

7.  Local,  county,  and  state  responsibility  in  regional 
and  basin-wide  programs,  involving  the  use  and  devel- 
opment of  soil,  water,  and  the  living  resources,  must  in- 
clude full  participation  in  the  planning,  financing,  man- 
agement, and  other  phases  of  such  programs. 

National  Need  vs  Political  Expediency 

8.  Power  developments,  flood  control  projects,  irriga- 
tion, and  drainage  activities,  and  similar  developments, 
planned  and  constructed  largely  at  Federal  expense, 
which  materially  change  or  influence  existing  natural 
resources  and  their  protection  or  use,  should  be  required 
to  result  in  national  benefit.  Justification,  economic  and 
social,  of  projects  should  be  realistic,  should  be  con- 
siderate of  all  values,  and  should  not  rest  on  hopeful 
expectancy.  Methods  should  be  developed  for  equitable 
distribution  of  the  project  cost  among  the  beneficiaries. 

Board  of  Review 

9.  An  independent  Board  of  Review,  composed  of  five 
members  who  have  no  affiliation  with  any  federal  agency 
but  have  outstanding  interest  in  public  affairs,  should  be 
created  to  review  the  need,  cost,  and  desirability  of  all 
federal  land  and  water  projects  and  basin-wide  pro- 
grams. This  Board  should  have  authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  all  projects  conform  to  basic  policies.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  planning  and  con- 
sideration at  every  level  of  all  phases  of  resource  use 
and  management,  including  not  only  hydroelectric 
power,  flood  and  sediment  control,  navigation,  irriga- 
tion, and  drainage,  but  soil  conservation,  forestry,  water 
supply,  pollution  abatement,  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life, parks,  wilderness,  and  all  other  aspects  of  the  en- 
tire program  required  for  the  long-range  use  and  care  of 
these  resources. 

Members  of  this  Board  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  serve  staggered  terms  and  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  Board  should  have  an  ade- 
quate budget  and  sufficient  personnel  to  permit  the 
prompt  investigation  and  impartial  evaluation  of  all 
development  proposals.  Congress  should  in  its  policy 
statement  declare  that  it  will  not  approve  any  proposed 
federal  development  programs  nor  appropriate  money 
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Policy  Legislation 

10.  To  make  this  policy  effective,  Congress  should 
pass  legislation  enacting  it  into  basic  law. 

JUSTIFICATION 

There  is  a  growing  understanding  that  soil,  water,  and 
living  resources,  and  man  are  intimately  related.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  greater  realization  that  natural  re- 
sources constitute  the  basic  strength  and  wealth  of  a 
nation.  In  the  emergency  now  facing  this  country— an 
emergency  which  may  last  for  many  years — the  manner 
in  which  these  resources  are  managed  will  be  vital  to  the 
defense  of  America,  its  institutions  and  liberties. 

Natural  resources  can  be  exploited  needlessly  under 
an  unnecessarily  narrow  concept,  as  is  being  done,  or 
they  can  be  managed  wisely  and  utilized  for  unprec- 
edented strength  under  a  broader  policy,  as  herein  ad- 
vocated. Natural  resources  need  not  and  should  not  be 
sacrificed  because  of  the  national  emergency.  That  is  a 
habit  that  must  be  discarded.  Surely  this  nation  has 
learned  that  precious  resources  can  be  used  to  give  con- 
tinuing material  productivity  without  sacrificing  moral 
strength  and  regeneration  of  spirit. 

While  it  is  imperative  to  have  a  basic  policy  for 
developing  and  managing  natural  resources,  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  policy  be  realistic  as  to  present  needs 
and  mindful  that  the  long-time  goal  is  a  peaceful,  pros- 
perous future. 

Natural  watersheds  and  river  basins  are  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  accepted  as  the  most  desirable 
and  practical  units  for  planning  resource  developments. 
Watershed  and  basin  development  proposals  have  most 

•  See  NATURAL  RESOURCES  Page  21 


Wildlife  is  a  dramatic,  pleasurable  beneficiary  of  the  other 
three  renewable  natural  resources.  m  .     v.    i   i  n  j 
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Third  In  A  Series 
by  Duane  Raver 

Fisheries  Investigator 

The  term  "bait  casting"  is  somewhat  misleading  in  that 
it  implies  using  only  natural  baits.  Almost  the  direct 
opposite  is  true,  however,  since  artificial  lures  of  various 
kinds  are  used  in  casting  much  more  frequently  than 
are  natural  baits.  Nevertheless  the  term  "bait  casting" 
remains  in  common  usage  and  most  fishermen  under- 
stand its  meaning;  i.e.,  using  a  relatively  short  rod  (4 
to  6  feet)  and  a  multiplying,  level-wind  reel,  with  arti- 
ficial "plugs"  of  from  1/j  to  y8  ounces. 

Perhaps  the  most  sought  after  customer  of  the  bait 
caster  is  the  largemouth  bass,  with  his  cousin,  the  small- 
mouth,  a  close  second  (in  its  range).  The  bass  (both 
of  them)  break  the  "rules"  of  angling  constantly,  and 
this  makes  it  difficult  to  suggest  productive  fishing 
methods,  and  even  more  difficult  to  catch  these  creatures. 
We  all  know  of  times  when  they  strike  with  complete 
disregard  for  the  type  of  lure  used  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used.  The  times  when  they  refuse  everything 
in  the  box  for  days  at  a  time  are  just  as  numerous  in  our 
memories.  So  the  suggestions  offered  here  are  just  that, 
and  may  work  beautifully  at  times  and  other  times  .  .  . 
well,  you  know  how  it  goes  with  bass. 

The  tackle  and  mechanics  of  bait  casting  are  quite 
well  known  and  have  been  highly  developed  for  some 
time.  Briefly,  here  are  a  few  ideas  in  selecting  and  using 
bait  casting  equipment:  Buy  the  best  tackle  that  you  can 
afford — it's  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  For  average 
casting,  with  a  minimum  of  heavy  trolling,  get  a  rod 
from  5  to  6  feet  in  length  with  fairly  light  action.  Tubu- 
lar glass  seems  to  be  the  thing  nowadays;  however, 
tubular  steel  is  still  being  used  frequently.  Stay  away 
from  split  bamboo  unless  you're  ready  to  take  good  care 
of  it.  Smoothness,  sturdiness,  and  light  weight  are  points 
to  consider  in  purchasing  and  using  a  bait  casting  reel. 
Look  for  those  models  that  have  light-weight  aluminum 
or  plastic  reel  spools;  don't  look  for  reels  that  spin  the 
longest  when  you  twirl  the  handles!  Casting  lines  of 
braided  nylon  or  silk  from  7  to  10  pound  test  are  the 
easiest  to  cast;  lines  of  15  to  25  pound  test  will  not  cast 
as  far  as  lighter  lines. 

Once  you  have  learned  to  cast  reasonably  well,  you 
should  begin  to  consider  what  attaches  to  the  business 
end  of  the  line,  and  how  to  use  it.  Many  fishermen  tie 
the  lures  directly  to  the  casting  line,  which  in  many  cases 
is  satisfactory.  A  nylon  leader  of  from  2  to  5  feet  long, 
about  6  or  8  pound  test  is  preferable  for  three  reasons: 
it  reduces  wear  on  that  portion  of  the  casting  line  that 
receives  most  of  the  punishment;  the  translucent  leader 
makes  the  lure  appear  free  in  the  water  and  hence 
catches  more  fish;  the  snap-swivel  used  on  the  terminal 


Figure  1.  The  plunker  type  bait  gets  its  name  from  the  "plunk" 
sound  it  makes  when  given  a  quick  tug  with  the  casting  rod. 

end  of  the  leader  permits  quick  and  sure  changing  of 
plugs. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  how  to  catch  bass  and 
more  thousands  of  pages  will  be  written  on  this  subject. 
Much  of  this  material  is  excellent  reading  and  helpful 
advice;  however,  no  single  method  or  lure  is  infallible 
for  bass,  and  we  should  never  depend  on  any  one 
method  for  consistent  catches.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  successful  bass  fishing  (other  than 
knowing  where  to  fish)  is  knowing  what  lure  to  use  and 
how  to  use  it. 

Largemouth  bass  feed  at  various  levels  during  the 
year  and  even  during  a  24  hour  period,  but  usually  they 
may  be  found  near  the  surface  at  least  once  during  any 
given  24  hour  period  from  mid  May  to  November.  This 
surface  feeding  may  last  twenty  minutes  or  8  hours  and 
is  rarely  consistent.  More  than  often  this  top-water 
cruising  is  done  sometime  from  dusk  to  eleven  p.  m.  and 
from  three  a.  m.  until  daylight.  During  August,  from 
eight  p.  m.  until  midnight  and  from  three  a.  m.  until 
seven  a.  m.  should  be  the  most  productive  times  for 
bass,  particularly  on  the  surface. 

The  standard  and  spinning  sized  plunkers  (see  figure 
l)  are  rated  high  on  the  list  of  top-water  lures,  with 
the  Jitterbug,  Crazy-crawler  and  injured  minnows  about 
on  an  equal  basis.  The  smaller  sized  floaters  will  out- 
catch  the  larger  ones  in  heavily  fished  water,  as  a  rule; 
however,  the  big  11/$  ounce  Jitterbug  is  accounting  for 
bass  of  bragging  proportions  every  year.  Keep  in  mind 
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that  the  ordinary  bass  is  looking  for  food — not  a  sur- 
faced submarine.  Allow  the  surface  lure  to  wiggle  and 
struggle  as  well  as  pop  and  plunk — and  take  it  easy! 
Fish  slowly  with  plenty  of  stops  and  rests  in  the  retrieve. 
Cast  toward  submerged  and  standing  tree  stumps,  vege- 
tation beds,  rocks,  brush  or  other  places  that  look 
"fishy."  If  you  are  fishing  from  a  boat,  stay  out  from  the 
bank  a  good  casting  distance  and  move  very  slowly  and, 
above  all,  quietly. 

One  of  the  requisites  for  fishing  the  underwater  lure 
with  consistent  success  in  heavily  fished  waters,  is  some 
previous  observation  of  the  minnows  and  their  natural 
movements.  A  primary  aim  in  using  the  diving,  wiggling 
plug  is  to  imitate  bass  food — the  minnow  or  young  fish 
of  some  sort.  Notice  how  they  dart  and  twist  in  quick 
but  short  movements,  their  sides  flashing  as  they  turn 
and  twist.  Sometimes  they  remain  almost  motionless, 
then  suddenly  swim  rapidly  for  several  feet.  One  way 
to  simulate  this  action  is  to  vary  the  retrieve  of  any  single 
lure.  This  can  be  done  however,  only  if  you  have  also 
observed  the  actions  of  your  various  lures  and  know  how 
they  look  and  what  to  expect.  Those  lures  that  have  a 
quick  wiggle  when  reeled  slowly  are  usually  effective 
and  the  small,  jointed  plugs  often  have  a  minnow-like 
action.  Those  lures  that  float  when  at  rest  and  travel 
from  1  to  3  feet  beneath  the  surface  when  retrieved  are 
used  to  best  advantage  during  the  spring  and  fall 
months. 

What  about  color  of  lures  ?  Any  color  will  catch  fish 
at  times  and  no  one  color  will  take  fish  every  time. 
Choose  the  scale  finishes,  dark  backs  with  lighter  under- 
pays with  silvers,  yellows,  and  greys  in  that  order.  Ac- 
tion is  more  important  than  color.  The  added  attraction 
of  a  spinner  blade  fore  or  aft  on  the  plug  is  often  a 
fine  idea  in  murky  waters.  The  new  Gantron  colors  have 
not  been  proven  one  way  or  the  other  yet;  however, 
indications  are  that  they  may  be  more  effective  when 
the  light  from  the  sky  is  restricted  as  on  cloudy  days  and 
in  early  evening. 

During  the  summer  (except  for  late  evening  and 
night  angling)  the  deeper  running  lures  are  almost 
essential.  Smallmouth  bass  are  quite  deep  feeders  as  a 
rule  and  a  sinking  plug  is  usually  best.  By  fishing  deep 
in  the  summer  we  mean  10  to  12  feet  in  farm  ponds 
for  largemouth  and  as  deep  as  45  feet  in  reservoirs  for 
both  large  and  smallmouth.  Pick  plugs  with  large,  ex- 
tended "lips"  (see  figure  2)  that  are  designed  to  go 
deep  and  stay  deep.  The  sinking,  jointed  lures  are  ef- 
fective when  trolled  slowly.  This  method  of  trolling 
with  a  slowly  moving  lure  in  deep  water  over  sand  bars 
and  sunken  weed  beds  is  extremely  productive  for  bass 
during  the  "off  season"  of  July,  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember. Summer  feeding  bass  are  slow  moving,  and  thus 
the  plug  should  be  moved  as  slowly  as  possible  and  yet 
bring  out  its  action. 

When  bass  are  just  plain  "not  biting"  during  the 
summer  (or  at  other  periods)  turn  to  the  fly  rod  and 
pan  fishes.  One  of  the  most  numerous  of  these  tasty 


fish  is  the  crappie.  Actually  if  we  discuss  the  crappie  on 
a  year  'round  basis,  the  best  times  for  consistent  catches 
are  early  spring  and  late  fall. 

The  crappie  is  a  school  fish  and  the  locating  of  one 
usually  means  picking  up  several  before  they  move  on. 
The  best  all  round  fly  for  crappies  is  the  small  white 
streamer,  fished  either  with  or  without  a  small  spinner. 
Any  lure  for  crappies  must  be  fished  slowly,  preferably 
just  barely  moving  with  short,  quick,  jerks.  The  principal 
food  of  the  crappies  is  small  fish  and  thus  flies  and  fly 
rod  lures  that  stimulate  these  fish  are  usually  best.  White 
and  yellow  seem  to  be  best  for  streamers  although  grey 
and  red-white  are  successful  too. 

In  fly  fishing  for  crappies,  the  nymph  and  small  wet 
flies  are  too  often  overlooked.  Number  10's  are  good, 
tied  in  black  and  grey  patterns.  Again  the  secret  seems 
to  be  slow  retrieving.  Often  crappies  will  come  from  the 
bottom  of  a  lake  or  pond  to  snatch  the  wet  fly  from 
beneath.  Crappies  have  relatively  tender  mouths  and 
require  reasonably  careful  handling  to  bring  them  to  the 
boat  or  net.  Most  likely  spots  for  crappie  fishing  include 
old  submerged  tree  tops,  brush  piles  and  vegetation 
beds.  Crappies  may  feed  at  odd  hours  but  usually  restrict 
their  concentrated  feeding  to  daylight  hours. 

Another  fine  fish  both  on  the  table  and  on  a  fly  rod  is 
the  yellow  perch  or  raccoon  perch.  He  is  quite  unpre- 
dictable and  can  be  exasperating  to  the  point  of  being 
absolutely  confounding.  The  yellow  perch  is  primarily 
a  fish  of  the  deeper  waters  and  is  rarely  taken  on  or 
near  the  surface.  They  are  school  fish  and  travel  in  large 
groups,  which  should  make  their  capture  easier.  Min- 

•  See  FISH  Page  17 


Figure  2.  Deep-running  lures  have  a  characteristic  scoop  which 
causes  the  plug  to  run  deep  or  shallow,  depending  on  speed 
of  retrieve. 
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ay  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  it  is  well  on 
roblems  of  fish  management  in  our  large  reser- 
water  level  fluctuation.  Walleye  Pike  have  been 


>t08  by  Jack  Dermid 


.  .  .  where  they  were  put  in  hatching  jars.  Already  in 
the  "eyed"  stage  . . . 


e  eggs  soon  began  to  hatch.  Here  is  a  closeup  of  tiny  walleyes,  thousands  of 
■merging  from  the  eggs. 


ral  millions  of  little  walleyes  were  stocked  during  the  past  couple  years. 
[  closely  at  the  picture  at  right.  You  will  hear  more  about  these  fish  in 
'ears  to  come — 10-  and  12-pounders. 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

What  kind  of  a  fish  is  Hie  GAR? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


JOG 


Dear  Joe: 

As  the  understatement  of  the  week,  one  author  says 
the  gar  is  generally  regarded  as  an  "unmitigated  nui- 
sance." It's  possible  that  the  author  could  think  of  a  lot 
of  other  things  to  say  about  the  gar,  but  that  his  other 
remarks  were  not  fit  to  print.  It  is  a  voracious  predator, 
and  feeds  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  the  young  of 
other  species. 

It  is  a  cylindrical  fish,  with  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
set  well  back  toward  the  tail  like  a  pickerel  or  jack. 
However,  the  gar  has  very  long  narrow  jaws,  in  the 
shape  of  a  beak,  which  are  armed  with  a  formidable 
array  of  teeth.  This  snout,  measured  from  the  eye,  is 
at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  rest  of  the  head.  The 
fish  is  dark  gray  or  olive  above  shading  to  silvery  below. 
The  tail  and  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  round  black  spots 
which  are  characteristic.  The  spots  are  also  present  to  a 
lesser  extent  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  different  from  most  of  the  fish  you  know,  Joe, 
in  that  it  does  not  have  overlapping  scales.  It  really 
wears  a  suit  of  armor  made  of  diamond-shaped  plates 
covered  with  enamel.  These  plates  are  so  hard  that 
before  the  days  of  steel  plows  it  was  common,  along  the 
coast,  to  cover  the  plow-shares  with  the  skin  of  the  gar. 

The  several  species  of  gars  are  abundant  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  southern  United  States.  Those  states 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  probably  have  the 
greatest  concentrations.  The  Long-nosed  Gar  is  the  only 
species  that  is  generally  found  in  North  Carolina  waters. 
It  seems  to  be  particularly  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Bern,  with  lesser  concentrations  to  the  north  and 
south.  It's  habitat  preference  is  for  quiet  waters,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  more  or  less  stagnant.  Bottoms  of 
silt  or  swampy  ooze  seem  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  gar  does  not  show  a 
preference  for  our  best  game-fish  waters.  He  is  a  serious 


predator  on  all  other  fishes,  but  his  preferred  habitat 
would  never  support  a  large  crop  of  game  fish,  even 
if  there  were  no  gar.  The  ranges  of  the  gar  and  the 
game  fish  overlap  considerably,  and  without  a  doubt  he 
does  a  lot  of  damage  to  the  game  fish  populations,  but 
it  could  be  much  worse. 

In  our  waters,  the  gar  spawns  in  late  April  and  early 
May.  The  preferred  site  is  on  shallow-water  bars,  and 
the  eggs  are  laid  well  up  in  the  marginal  vegetation. 
The  eggs  are  adhesive  and  stick  to  grass,  brush,  and 
stones  while  they  hatch  out  without  the  benefit  of  a 
nest  or  parental  protection.  By  the  time  the  young  are 
two  inches  long  they  begin  to  prey  on  minnow  fry  which 
may  be  available. 

Stomach  analyses  conducted  on  gar  have  shown  that 
they  have  a  decided  preference  for  fish  which  do  not 
have  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin.  Minnows  of  two  or  three 
inches  are  a  preferred  food,  and  perch,  bream,  or  bass 
are  less  generally  eaten.  Larger  fish  do  not  appear  in 
the  diet  of  the  Long-nosed  Gar.  Their  principal  detri- 
ment to  the  game  species,  then,  would  appear  to  be  the 
elimination  of  the  common  food  supply.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  considerable  numbers  of  the  young  of 
game  fish  are  eaten,  but  further  studies  are  needed  to 
show  that  they  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
Long-nosed  Gar. 

Now  comes  your  next  question,  Joe — "Why  are  there 
a  lot  of  gar  and  no  game  fish  in  the  stream  where  my 
father  caught  bass?"  The  gar  gets  the  blame  for  eating 
all  the  bass — but  another  answer  is  at  least  possible. 

Thirty  years  ago  that  stream  flowed  over  a  hard  sand 
and  clay  bottom.  The  water-shed  was  forested  and  the 
stream  ran  clear  and  full.  Gar  did  not  choose  to  live 
in  a  stream  like  that.  Bass  did. 

When  we  needed  more  timber  and  more  food,  the 
trees  were  cut  and  new  fields  were  plowed.  The  stream 
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bottom  became  silted  and  the  bass  could  not  build  nests. 
There  were  flood  waters  in  the  spring,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer there  was  little  flow  and  stagnant  pools  developed. 
It  became  the  kind  of  a  stream  the  gar  likes,  and  the 
gar  moved  in.  It  was  no  longer  good  bass  water,  and 
only  a  few  could  live  there  under  the  less  favorable 
conditions.  Then  the  gar  ate  some  little  bass  and  clean- 
ed up  the  bass  food.  That  was  the  end  of  the  bass 
fishing.  Now  the  stream  is  full  of  gar,  and  the  gar 
gets  all  the  blame. 

But  Joe,  it  just  might  be,  in  some  cases,  that  the  gar 
is  the  result  of  changed  habitat  conditions  and  that  he 
moved  in  as  the  bass  moved  out.  Think  about  Florida 
for  a  moment.  They  are  much  nearer  the  center  of  the 
gar  country  than  we  are.  If  it  were  just  a  question  of 
competition  between  species  and  habitat  were  not  a 
factor,  you  would  expect  them  to  have  nothing  but  gar. 
No  bass  at  all.  But  after  your  fishing  trip  down  there 
last  winter,  you  will  agree  that  they  have  pretty  fair 
country  style  bass  fishing.  Almost  as  good  as  ours. 
Wherever  the  habitat  is  really  good  for  bass  they  seem 
to  make  out  all  right  in  spite  of  the  gar. 

But  it  is  probable  that  if  all  the  gar  could  be  removed 
from  our  waters,  the  bass  might  increase  to  some  ex- 
tent. Certainly  the  lack  of  competition  for  food  and  lack 
of  predation  would  provide  for  better  survival.  For 
many  years  man  has  been  trying  to  find  methods  of 
removing  gar  without  harming  the  game  fish.  In  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  the  problem  has  been  particularly  acute 
and  many  methods  and  devices  have  been  tried. 

Haul  seines  have  been  used  on  the  spawning  grounds 
when  the  fish  were  in  shallow  water.  Vegetation  has 
proved  to  be  a  serious  handicap  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
Better  results  have  been  obtained  with  haul  seines  in 
the  winter  when  the  gar  are  congregated  in  deep  holes 
and  are  relatively  sluggish.  At  best,  this  method  is  ap- 
plicable only  at  isolated  situations. 

In  North  Carolina,  gill  nets  have  been  found  to  be 
moderately  successful.  Linen  or  cotton  nets  are  not  very 
effective,  but  fine  nylon  nets  of  large  mesh  will  take 
gar  in  great  numbers  when  they  are  on  the  spawning 
grounds.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  cost  of  the  nets  makes 


their  use  financially  prohibitive  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  gar  have  practically  no  commercial  value. 

Pound  nets  and  wire  traps  have  been  used  in  an  at- 
tempt to  remove  gar.  Both  are  moderately  effective, 
but  they  are  not  selective.  All  species  of  fish  present 
are  equally  prone  to  be  caught. 

Gar  control  by  electric  shock  has  been  studied  to  some 
extent,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  selective  kill  being 
effected.  The  gar  has  an  unusual  contractile  muscle  in 
the  arterial  bulb  of  its  heart  which  is  affected  by  electric 
shock.  Also,  the  swim  bladder  is  of  a  cellular  structure 
and  functions  as  a  lung  to  supplement  the  inadequate 
oxygen  absorption  of  the  gills.  The  effect  of  an  electric 
current  on  the  heart  and  swim  bladder  seems  to  produce 
suffocation  at  intensities  where  other  fish  are  not  serious- 
ly affected.  Unfortunately,  waters  lacking  considerable 
quantities  of  electrolytes  make  the  use  of  electrical 
shock  impractical.  In  limestone  regions  where  the  water 
is  "hard",  or  in  brackish  water  where  some  salt  is 
present,  an  electric  current  is  effective.  In  the  fresh 
waters  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  however,  insufficient 
current  will  pass  through  the  water  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect. 

In  the  Gulf  states  it  is  considered  great  sport  by  some 
of  the  hook  and  line  fishermen  to  take  gar  on  their 
regular  fishing  rods.  They  make  a  running  noose  of 
springy  brass  wire  and  attach  it  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
A  bait  of  meat  or  fish  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
loop.  In  taking  the  bait,  the  gar  pulls  the  wire  tight 
around  its  upper  jaw,  and  the  battle  is  on.  You  never 
will  get  all  the  gar  out  of  the  water  by  this  method, 
but  it  might  be  worth  a  try,  Joe.  It  might  be  fun. 

As  a  matter  of  being  practical  in  this  problem  of  at- 
tempting to  remove  the  gar  from  thousands  of  acres 
of  our  waters,  it  appears  that  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Dr.  James  Nelson  Gowan- 
loch  of  Louisiana  writes  that  "the  enormous  numbers  of 
these  undesirable  fish  present  in  our  bayous  can,  at 
best,  be  reduced  only  locally."  In  1933  he  quotes  Dr. 
E.  G.  Gudger,  ichthyologist  of  the  American  Museum 

•  See  GAR  Page  17 


The  Gar  is  a  hangover  from  paleontological  ages,  somehow  eseaping  extinction.  sketch  by  Duane  Rav. 
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CONSERVATION  CAN  BE  STRESSED 
WITH  ANY  GROUP  -  with,  IZ^emiU 

by  Lunette  Barber 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 


Camps,  camps,  and  more  camps!  Scout,  4-H,  religious, 
private,  and  all  kinds!  Yes,  and  church  schools.  Did  you 
help  with  the  work  of,  or  promote  interest  in,  or  en- 
courage a  boy  or  a  girl  to  attend  a  camp  this  year  ?  Un- 
less one  observes  or  seeks  to  find  out  what  is  done  at 
most  of  them,  it  is  actually  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
hard  work  done,  and  the  excellent  training  boys  and 
girls  are  offered  and  get.  It  may  be  said,  "Oh,  well,  the 
workers  are  paid  to  do  the  job,  why  should  I  worry!" 
Most  of  the  time  it  is  "underpay"  and  many  times  some 
of  the  very  best  workers  are  volunteers  and  are  paid 
nothing  at  all — just  willing  to  help  to  offer  something 
to  posterity. 

Recently  we  assisted  with  work  at  the  Mary  Atkinson 
Girl  Scout  Camp  on  Route  42,  Johnston  county,  between 
Clayton  and  Wilson,  and  know  that  much  was  ac- 
complished. The  camp  is  only  three  years  old,  the  site 
being  provided  by  Mrs.  Mary  Atkinson,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  camp  director  was  Mrs.  Sam  Young,  Jr.,  who 
is  also  executive  director  of  the  Wake,  Johnston,  Wilson 
area,  Girl  Scout  Council,  and  was  assisted  by  the  camp 
committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Herman  Brown,  chairman, 
of  the  Corbett-Hatcher  community;  Mrs.  Jack  Hooks  of 
Kenly;  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Broadwell,  Jr.,  Selma;  and  many 
other  interested  and  efficient  helpers.  The  girls  attend- 
ing were  members  of  troops  from  Kenly,  Glendale, 
Corbett-Hatcher,  Selma,  and  Clayton  and  were  between 
the  ages  of  7-18  years. 

The  objective  for  the  general  program  was:  Learning 
to  live  in  and  appreciate  the  out-of-doors.  Each  unit 
chose  nature  for  its  theme  because  the  Mary  Atkinson 
Camp  and  its  surroundings  are  ideal  spots  for  just  that. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  mention  anything  pertaining 
to  the  out-of-doors  that  cannot  be  found  there — galax, 
trailing  arbutus,  ladyslippers,  hooded  warblers,  etc. 
Stress  was  made  to  promote  learning  for  the  following 
badges:  pioneer,  bird,  mammal,  rambler,  conservation, 
troop  dramatic,  and  campcraft. 

Much  was  learned  by  setting  up  "A  Mystery  Nature 
Nook."  Each  morning  a  local  flower  or  plant  and  a 
colored  picture  or  mounted  bird  was  placed  on  a  board 
which  was  attached  to  a  tree.  During  the  day  each  child 
could  guess  by  writing  on  a  small  card  the  plant,  bird, 
or  flower  and  putting  it  into  a  box.  At  the  close  of  the 
day  checking  was  done  and  the  following  morning  they 
were  told  what  was  on  the  board  the  day  before.  A 
record  for  each  child  was  kept.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
each  child  in  camp  had  learned  to  observe  very  closely 
everything  at  hand. 
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The  handicraft  work  was  not  neglected  when  it  came 
to  nature  as  the  theme.  Bird  calendars,  felt  squirrels  for 
lapel  pins,  napkin  holders  with  water-color  paintings 
of  birds  that  had  been  learned,  envelope  holders  with 
spatter  painting  of  leaves,  and  many  other  attractive 
things  were  made. 

Each  unit  was  taken  on  nature  hikes  regularly  which 
helped  to  teach  just  what  was  at  and  near  the  camp.  It 
was  soon  realized  that  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  the  important  need  today  because  the  children 
were  directed  to  places  where  they  could  see  soil  erosion 
and  damage  done  by  forest  fires  long  ago.  Dead  animals 
and  birds  were  found  on  the  highway  each  morning  and 
reports  made.  Some  of  them  were  even  brought  to  camp, 
one  being  a  raccoon  weighing  over  twenty  pounds. 

Since  camp  we  have  learned  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
children  have  received  their  bird,  mammal,  and  tree 
badges. 

Think  it  over  and  decide  to  promote  some  interest 
and  do  some  work  in  conservation  education  with  the 
youth  in  your  community.  Organize  a  scout  troop,  bird 
club,  nature  club,  science  club  or  call  it  whatever  you 
like,  because  the  first  step  to  conservation  of  our  natur- 
al resources  is  learning  about  them.  If  you  work  with 
the  youth  in  your  community,  you  will  be  remunerated 
by  making  better  citizens  for  the  future. 


Girl  scouts  guessed  at  identity  of  "Mystery"  plant  or  animal, 
learned  correct  name  at  end  of  day. 
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A  friendly,  playful,  affectionate  family  pet  can  become  a 
frantic,  vicious  killer  when  afflicted  with  rabies.  Get  YOUR  pet 
vaccinated  for  rabies! 


REPORT  ON  RABIES 

by  Bill  Hamnett 

In  the  last  issue  of  Wildlife  there  was  a  very  important 
and  interesting  article  on  RABIES  which  you  must  read 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  And  having  just  re- 
turned from  a  regional  conference  on  rabies  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  which  10  states  participated,  it  is  only 
fair  to  report  some  of  the  information  obtained  because 
such  a  disease  problem  can  be  effectively  controlled 
through  back  yard  conservation. 

Everyone  who  has  dogs  or  cats  around  the  house  is 
morally  obligated  to  have  these  pets  inoculated  against 
rabies.  This  not  only  protects  the  pets  but  it  is  a  safe- 
guard for  your  family.  Extend  your  influence  to  have 
your  neighbors  inoculate  their  pets  too.  This  is  added 
protection  for  everyone. 

At  the  conference,  examples  of  many  needless  hor- 
rible deaths  of  persons  having  been  bitten  by  rabid 
animals  were  brought  out.  In  every  incident  the  infection 
could  have  been  prevented — simply  through  inocula- 
tion of  pets.  In  rabies  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
many  times  more  than  a  pound  of  cure. 

Rabies  is  not  new  in  North  Carolina,  having  been  first 
reported  in  1753.  We  still  have  it  today,  but  by  com- 
parison with  neighboring  states  we  have  fewer  cases 
of  rabies  reported.  This  should  not  cause  complacency; 
it  should  challenge  us  all  to  see  that  our  state  is  freed 
of  the  disease  because  we  have  a  good  start  toward  that 
goal. 

There  is  an  indication  of  a  decrease  in  dog  rabies  and 
an  increase  in  wild  animal  rabies.  In  1943  there  were 
9,000  cases  of  rabies  in  dogs  in  the  United  States  and 


in  1951  it  was  a  little  over  5,000.  The  incidence  of  rabies 
in  wild  animals  has  increased  from  50  in  1938  to  1,388 
in  1951.  In  North  Carolina  last  year  there  were  only  2 
incidents  of  rabies  in  wild  animals  reported,  but  in 
dogs  (239)  and  cats  (10)  there  were  249  reports. 

Dogs  lead  the  list  of  infected  animals  and  next  in 
line  is  cattle.  No  person  who  owns  livestock  would  like 
to  lose  expensive  cattle  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal. 

We  must  all  band  together  and  realize  the  importance 
of  eradicating  this  disease.  Let  us  begin  in  our  own  back 
yard.  It  is  everyone's  job  to  fight  this  disease  and  what 
you  do  yourself  lessens  the  total  weight  of  the  problem. 
We  can  make  North  Carolina  a  rabies-free  state.  How 
about  it? 


FISH- 


from  page  11 

nows,  snails  and  crayfish  are  taken  readily,  with  im- 
mature insects  high  on  the  list.  Small  hair  flies,  stream- 
ers, tiny  metal  lures  and  spinners  are  effective.  Locate 
deep  rock  bars  or  gravel  areas  and  fish  deep  with  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  lures.  The  Trix  Oreno  type  is 
particularly  good  when  fished  in  a  stop  and  go  retrieve 
in  some  5  to  10  feet  of  water.  Yellow  perch  are  rarely 
taken  after  sundown  and  often  bite  best  shortly  after 
noon  or  around  four  p.  m.  They  are  an  excellent  food 
fish  and  should  be  given  a  try  when  next  you  are  out 
fishing. 

Next  Month — Natural  baits  and  tricks  of  the  trade. 


GAR- 


from  page  15 

of  Natural  History,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
gar,  as  saying,  "I  cannot  see  any  possible  means  of 
exterminating  the  fish,  except  to  create  a  use  either  for 
the  skin  or  the  flesh,  which  would  lead  to  a  large-scale 
commercial  fishery  for  them." 

Today,  twenty  years  after  that  was  written,  it  still 
appears  that  our  only  hope  of  reducing  the  gar  popula- 
tion to  an  appreciable  extent  is  to  find  selective  methods 
of  harvest  which  will  not  damage  the  game  species,  and 
to  find  or  develop  markets  for  the  skin  or  the  flesh  so 
that  a  large-scale  commercial  fishery  for  them  will  carry 
out  the  desired  eradication  of  the  species.  If  you  have 
any  ideas  on  how  to  get  them  or  what  to  do  with  them, 
let  us  know,  will  you,  Joe?  We  will  be  glad  to  receive 
any  suggestions  you  may  have  for  us. 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 


The  control  of  stray  dogs  will  work  hardship  on  no 
one  because  they  belong  to  no  one. 

The  annual  raw  fur  crop  in  the  United  States  rings  the 
cash  register  at  approximately  $125,000,000,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  states. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


August  starts  a  new  year  for  the  sportsman  who  buys  a 
combination  hunting  and  fishing  license.  No  real  sports- 
man needs  to  be  reminded  that  his  license,  whether  com- 
bination or  separate,  is  only  a  privilege.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  hunt,  fish,  or  trap  which  the  people  of  a  sovereign 
state  grant  to  themselves. 

These  licenses  do  not  grant  or  imply  any  other  privi- 
leges. The  basic  law  acknowledges  that  all  wild  game 
is  owned  by  the  people  of  the  state,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions they  charge  themselves  a  fee  for  the  privilege 
of  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping.  There  is  no  guarantee, 
expressed  or  implied,  that  there  will  always  be  a  full 
limit  for  every  license  holder,  unlimited  prime  territory 
over  which  he  can  follow  his  sport,  or  a  sudden,  sure 
justice  for  every  violator  of  the  privilege  or  the  laws 
governing  the  use  of  the  privilege. 

Furthermore,  the  privilege  to  hunt,  fish,  or  trap  does 
not  set  aside  the  other  laws  such  as  those  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  individual  to  own  and  control  property. 
It  is  evident  then  that  the  exercise  of  our  privilege  is 
subject  to  other  laws.  It  is  also  evident  that  we,  as  sports- 
men, take  upon  ourselves  certain  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities when  we  buy  a  license.  We  become  stockholders 
in  a  mutual  enterprise.  We  should  be  vitally  interested 
in  the  operation  and  growth  of  our  business,  concerned 
over  the  status  of  our  public  relations,  and  zealous  for 
the  protection  of  our  rights,  interests  and  properties. 

The  sportsmen  have  a  stake  in  one  of  the  biggest 
businesses  in  North  Carolina.  They  are  voting  stock- 
holders and  regularly  participate  in  the  profits — and 
what  is  more  important,  they  will  be  the  first  to  share  in 
the  losses  caused  by  poor  management,  excessive  abuses 
by  violators,  and  their  own  negligence! 

Definitely,  a  license  is  not  a  purchased  right  to  commit 
acts  inconsistent  with  the  rules  governing  ordinary  life 
and  human  relationships.  By  the  mere  purchase  of  a 
license  we  do  not  set  ourselves  apart  from  the  rest  of 
society,  but  rather  we  enter  into  a  partnership  with  other 
sportsmen,  the  landowners  who  produce  most  of  our 
game,  and  the  people  of  the  state.  There  is  no  room  in 


such  an  enterprise  for  unfairness,  cheating  or  special 
privileges.  We  are  the  servants  to  whom  the  talents  of 
silver  have  been  entrusted.  Our  wildlife  could  be  com- 
pared to  the  Biblical  talents — what  we  do  with  them  is 
a  test  of  our  stewardship. 

W.  D. 

Bob  Pickard,  our  sportsman  friend  from  Durham  county, 
left  a  report  of  the  Durham  County  Wildlife  Club's  annual 
spring  crow  hunting  contest  held  during  May  this  year.  Five 
teams  consisting  of  four  hunters  each,  met  at  Durham  on 
Saturday,  May  3,  and  then  dispersed  to  various  parts  of  the 
county. 

After  the  prescribed  time  was  spent  in  the  field,  the  teams 
re-assembled  and  scores  were  counted.  Team  No.  3,  con- 
sisting of  Bob  Pickard,  Hasse  West,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  R.  A. 
Wheeler,  turned  in  the  winning  score  of  162  crows!  Second 
best  was  team  No.  5  with  96  crows.  The  total  crows  bagged 
was  439. 

Steak  dinners  for  the  winners  were  furnished  by  the  losers 
and  the  event  was  closed  for  another  year. 

Not  included  in  the  above  report  was  a  challenge  to 
any  other  group  in  the  state  made  by  these  fellows.  They 
think,  and  perhaps  rightly  so,  that  they  have  the  best 
aggregation  of  crow  hunters  in  the  state.  At  any  rate, 
they  stand  ready  and  willing  to  defend  their  title  against 
all  comers.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  tried  to  en- 
courage this  sort  of  competition  between  clubs  and  have 
had  no  evidence  of  response.  Here  is  a  definite  challenge. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

From  Mr.  C.  G.  Mclntyre  of  Ivanhoe,  North  Carolina, 
comes  the  following: 

"I  have  on  my  farm  two  ideal  places  to  establish  fish 
ponds  but  haven't  the  money.  Both  places  are  spring  fed 
and  have  running  water  at  all  times.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  sportsman  or  fisherman  who  would  be  interested  in 
financing  such  a  project  on  shares  to  be  worked  out  between 
both  parties. 

"I  would  appreciate  information  on  raising  live  bait." 

I  am  sure  that  your  letter  will  attract  the  interest  of 
someone  with  whom  you  might  work  out  an  agreement. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  success. 
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Since  so  many  folks  are  becoming  interested  in  raising 
bait,  we  want  to  mention  a  bulletin  covering  the  raising 
of  minnows.  This  bulletin  was  written  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  is  available  through  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Also  an  article  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  June,  1952,  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

From  Mr.  H.  L.  Rouse  of  Concord,  North  Carolina,  comes 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Cornell,  Chief  of  the 
Fish  Division  and  author  of  "Dear  Joe"  which  appears 
regularly  in  WILDLIFE : 

"I  enjoy  and  look  forward  from  month  to  month  to  hav- 
ing the  pleasure  of  reading  your  nice  articles  to  DEAR  JOE. 
They  are  so  easily  understood.  I  have  learned  more  about 
fish  culture  from  them  than  from  any  other  source,  even 
though  I  read  anything  I  can  find  in  the  library  or  else- 
where, as  I  have  in  mind  to  build  a  fish  pond  in  the  future. 

"But  some  say  that  I  will  need  a  permit.  I  noticed  that 
you  didn't  mention  it  in  the  December  issue  of  WILDLIFE, 
1951,  when  the  pond  was  built  for  Brother  Jim.  I  will  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  will  inform  me. 

"Thank  you  again  for  your  understood  articles  and  fine 
sense  of  humor." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  the  same 
question  as  the  above,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  State  Board  of  Health  before  a  pond  can  be 
filled.  This  is  an  effort  to  minimize  the  areas  around  a 
pond  in  which  mosquitoes  may  breed.  Well  planned  and 
constructed  farm  ponds  should  not  have  extremely  shal- 
low water  around  the  edges. 

From  Mr.  A.  V.  Salvo,  Sr.,  Naval  Base,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  comes  the  following : 

"I  surely  have  enjoyed  every  one  of  your  magazines 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  I  read  every  word  in 
it  and  learn  a  lot  about  the  wonderful  work  that  you  are 
doing — only  hope  the  other  states  will  follow  suit  real  soon. 

"About  the  stray  dogs,  I  think  a  law  should  be  passed 
that  anyone  that  has  a  dog  and  lets  it  run  around  should  be 
chained  to  the  dog  and  made  to  follow  the  dog  around  a 
day  or  two.  Then  we  would  not  have  so  much  trouble  with 
Man's  best  friend." 

Those  of  us  who  travel  the  roads  much,  particularly 
at  night,  cannot  help  noticing  the  frequency  with  which 
we  see  dogs  and  cats.  The  majority  of  these  animals  are 
self-hunting.  They  get  the  young  birds  and  animals  be- 
fore we  ever  get  a  chance  at  them.  A  good  example  is 
the  five  birds  of  a  covey  that  came  through  the  winter. 
Perhaps  there  were  two  nests  this  spring.  Each  nest  will 
contain  an  average  of  fourteen  eggs.  Nature's  limiting 
factors  go  to  work.  Some  of  the  eggs  will  be  sterile, 
some  of  the  young  will  die  from  various  causes  and  the 
quail  you  see  next  fall  may  be  the  remnants  of  the  two 
original  nests.  If  a  dog  or  cat  gets  to  one  of  the  nests 
before  the  eggs  hatch,  your  chances  of  ever  seeing  a  full 
covey  next  fall  are  mighty  slim.  Here  is  a  project  any- 
one can  do:  If  you  travel  roads  and  highways  at  night, 
count  the  animals  you  see  dead  on  the  road,  and  also 
count  the  number  of  dogs  and  cats  you  see.  Do  you  find 
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the  dogs  and  cats  in  the  same  area  where  you  find  the 
game?  Or  are  they  in  separate  areas?  We  would  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  you  about  the  results. 


The  farming  program  accomplished  largely  by  share- 
cropping  land  and  leaving  the  rental  portion  in  the 
fields  for  waterfowl  has  been  the  chief  means  of  in- 
creasing the  wintering  duck  and  goose  population  on 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  administered  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 


The  polar  bear  is  an  exceedingly  strong  swimmer,  hav- 
ing been  known  to  cross  a  strait  40  miles  in  width. 


The  barn  owl  is  often  called  "the  feathered  cat" 
because  it  is  a  great  foe  to  mice. 


DISEASE  THREATENS  BIG  GAME  IN  CANADA 

United  States  hunters  planning  to  go  to  Canada  this  fall 
in  quest  of  big  game  were  warned  by  Albert  M.  Day, 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  that  recent 
outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  Canadian 
cattle  have  caused  certain  bans  and  restrictions  to  be 
placed  on  the  transporting  of  all  cloven-hoofed  animals 
into  the  United  States. 

Among  the  game  animals  affected  by  the  regulations, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  moose,  deer,  elk,  caribou,  mountain  goat,  mountain 
sheep  and  antelope.  As  long  as  the  disease  persists,  the 
bringing  of  these  animals  back  across  the  border  will 
be  prohibited. 

However,  small  quantities  of  completely  boned  and 
thoroughly  cooked  meat  from  any  of  these  animals, 
intended  for  personal  consumption,  may  be  brought 
back  if  inspected  and  approved  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Inspectors  at  the  border. 

Hides  or  skins  of  these  game  animals  may  be  brought 
into  this  country  if  hard-dried;  or  they  may  be  shipped 
to  points  in  the  United  States  if  consigned  to  an  estab- 
lishment approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
proper  disinfection  or  processing.  The  hides  or  skins  in 
the  latter  case  must  be  moved  in  a  railroad  car,  truck, 
or  tight  container  (can  or  cask)  that  has  been  sealed 
with  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  seals. 

Antlers,  horns,  hoofs,  or  other  such  trophies  may  be 
brought  across  the  border  if  found  by  inspectors  to  be 
thoroughly  and  properly  cleaned  and  dried. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  hides,  skins,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  trophies  can  be  pretty  well  assured  of  clear- 
ance at  the  border  if  they  have  been  properly  treated 
by  a  taxidermist  in  Canada. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  how  long  the  regulations 
will  remain  in  effect.  This  depends  upon  the  success  of 
efforts  being  made  in  Canada  to  eliminate  the  disease. 
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Conducted  by  Betty  Waddell 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  will  hold  its 
eighth  annual  convention  at  the  Washington  Duke 
Hotel,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  October  10  and  11. 

The  general  chairman  of  the  convention  announces 
that  the  host  wildlife  club  in  Durham  is  going  to  make 
every  effort  to  make  this  the  largest  convention  the 
Federation  has  ever  held.  He  further  stated  that  in 
addition  to  the  business  meetings  and  banquet,  there 
will  be  tours  arranged  for  Liggett-Meyers  Tobacco 
Company,  Duke  University,  Morehead  Planetarium  at 
Chapel  Hill,  and  the  Durham  County  Wildlife  Club's 
skeet  and  trap  fields  will  be  open  for  those  who  wish 
to  sharpen  up  their  eye  for  the  fall  hunting  season. 

A  special  feature  of  the  convention  will  be  the  ban- 
quet beginning  at  7  P.  M.  Friday  night.  The  program 
committee  will  provide  excellent  speakers  and  a  floor 
show  as  highlights  of  the  evening  entertainment. 

Registration  for  rooms  should  be  made  direct  with 
the  Washington  Duke  Hotel.  However,  tickets  for  the 
banquet  should  be  arranged  through  Dr.  S.  D.  Coleman, 
P.  O.  Box  1637,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  All  clubs  are 
urged  to  make  their  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Orange  County  Wildlife  Club  has  planned  an 
outing  to  be  held  in  August  in  connection  with  the 
gathering  of  the  Sport  Writers  of  America.  More  de- 
tails about  this  outing  can  be  had  by  writing  to  Walter 
Rabb,  President,  Orange  County  Wildlife  Club,  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion will  be  held  September  3,  4  and  5  at  Valley  Ranch, 
Valley,  Wyoming.  Mr.  Roland  McClamroch,  a  director 
representing  region  three  which  includes  the  Carolinas, 
will  attend. 

Wilson  County  Club  Holds  Fishing  Contest 

To  stimulate  interest  and  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  the 
Wilson  County  Wildlife  Club  is  sponsoring  a  fishing 


contest  open  to  members  of  the  club  and  their  families. 
The  contest  applies  only  to  fish  caught  from  the  club's 
fish  pond,  and  will  last  through  October  31.  Monthly 
prizes  of  $1.25  in  fishing  tackle,  and  a  season  prize  of 
$10.00  in  tackle,  will  be  given.  In  sending  out  announce- 
ments of  the  contest,  club  prexy  Allen  Wannamaker 
added  an  admonition  that  is  worth  passing  along:  "Take 
a  boy  fishing." 


As  club  and  wildlife  officials  look  on,  Fred  Milstead  hands  over 
the  deed  to  the  president  of  the  Alexander  County  Wildlife 
Club. 

Watch  Alexander  County  Club  Grow 

The  Alexander  County  Wildlife  Club  will  bear 
watching  from  now  on.  The  club  was  given  a  70-acre 
tract  of  land  with  a  dam  site  on  it,  plus  $500  in  cash 
to  get  work  started  on  the  dam.  Donor  of  the  land  and 
the  money  was  D.  Fred  Milstead,  Taylorsville,  a  retired 
rural  mail  carrier.  WILDLIFE  will  have  a  story  and 
pictures  on  the  project  in  a  later  issue.  Meanwhile, 
membership  in  the  Alexander  Club  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  contributions  are  pouring  in  for  de- 
veloping the  area.  All  the  folks  in  Alexander  county 
will  have  a  fishing  and  recreation  area  when  the  project 
is  developed. 

Keep  News  Coming  In 

Let's  have  news  of  your  club  activities,  past  and 
present.  WILDLIFE  goes  to  the  printers  two  months  in 
advance  of  issue  date,  so  announcements  of  meetings 
should  be  sent  at  least  two  months  in  advance.  An- 
nouncement of  a  meeting  in  October  would  have  to  be 
on  the  editor's  desk  by  August  15. 

— B.  W. 


Dispersion  of  young  spiders  is  accomplished  by  "bal- 
looning." The  young  spiders  throw  out  streams  of  silk 
and  rise  on  warm  currents  of  ascending  air.  They  rise 
as  high  as  14,000  feet  or  better  and  travel  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  miles. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Bald  Eagle  Given  Protection  in  Alaska 


from  page  9 

frequently  emphasized  power,  irrigation,  and  flood  con- 
trol opportunities.  These  are  not,  however,  the  only  pos- 
sible uses  of  water;  indeed,  they  may  not  be  the  primary 
or  the  most  fruitful  ones.  Land,  water,  forest,  and  wild- 
life management;  the  protection  of  watersheds;  preser- 
vation of  wilderness;  development  of  recreational  op- 
portunities in  parks,  forests,  and  national  monuments; 
and  the  protection  and  development  of  fishing  in  both 
inland  and  coastal  waters  certainly  warrant  equal  atten- 
tion. Experience  shows,  and  science  has  proved,  that 
natural  resources  are  interdependent,  either  thriving  to- 
gether or  wasting  together  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated.  Natural  resource  management 
must  be  considered  not  only  in  its  separate  categories, 
but  as  an  entity. 

Watershed  development  must  be  comprehensive;  it 
must  consider  not  only  flood  control  and  power  and 
irrigation,  which  are  conflicting  and  cannot  be  ade- 
quately handled  in  the  same  reservoirs,  but  all  natural 
resources  in  proper  balance  and  in  rightful  priority  in 
relation  to  needs. 

From  time  to  time,  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  change.  Furthermore,  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  one  part  of  the  country  usually  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  other  sections  of  this  vast  land. 
Power  may  be  more  important  during  the  next  two  dec- 
ades in  the  Pacific  Northwest  than  in  the  Southeast. 
Recreational  opportunities  in  nearby  natural  surround- 
ings may  be  more  urgently  needed  during  the  next  ten 
years  in  some  areas,  for  newly  concentrated  masses  of 
people,  than  in  others.  This  does  not  mean  that  sufficient 
power  and  recreation  are  not  needed  in  all  places,  but  it 
does  illustrate  the  importance  of  time,  degree,  and 
priority. 

As  the  nation  proceeds  with  the  development  and 
management  of  its  natural  resources,  either  on  a  water- 
shed basis  or  otherwise,  the  work  should  be  undertaken 
on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis.  There  is  need  for 
national  policy,  national  planning,  and  national  goals. 
Within  this  framework,  there  is  a  compelling  need  for 
overall  planning  within  individual  watersheds,  which 
considers  relative  degrees  of  importance,  or  priorities, 
among  the  several  objectives  that  are  sought. 

Planning  for  the  development  and  use  of  natural 
resources  can  be  handed  down  from  on  high  as  is  being 
done  now  in  much  of  the  water  development,  or  it  can 
grow  gradually  from  the  ideas  and  needs  of  the  local 
citizens  and  groups  most  concerned.  The  latter,  which  is 
in  the  American  tradition,  promises  the  greatest  returns 
over  the  longest  period  of  time. 

The  aim  of  this  policy  is  to  achieve  unified  scientific 
management  and  perpetuation  of  land,  water,  and  the 
living  resources  in  the  widest  public  interest,  not  only 
during  the  prolonged  years  of  emergency  ahead  but  into 
the  future  days  of  peace  that  will  follow. 


Further  protection  for  the  bald  eagle,  our  national  sym- 
bol, was  provided  recently  when  a  closed  season  in 
Alaska  was  put  into  effect  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Oscar  L.  Chapman. 

The  regulation,  recommended  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  made  official  by  Secretary  Chapman  by 
virtue  of  his  authority  under  the  Alaska  Game  Law, 
reads  as  follows: 

"No  open  season.  These  birds  may  be  killed  only 
when  committing  damage  to  fishes,  other  wildlife,  do- 
mestic birds  and  animals.  No  carcass  or  any  part  thereof 
including  feathers  of  birds  so  taken,  may  be  possessed 
or  transported  for  any  purpose." 

Bald  eagles  in  the  United  States  have  been  protected 
by  law  since  1940.  In  Alaska,  however,  where  this 
species  is  more  abundant,  little  or  no  protection  has 
been  provided. 

Since  these  birds  are  said  to  be  predatory,  there  has 
been  a  bounty  on  them  in  Alaska  where  damage  to 
fishes,  other  birds,  and  animals  by  the  eagles  has  been 
claimed. 

At  its  sessions  in  February  of  this  year  the  Alaska 
Game  Commission,  recognizing  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion measures,  recommended  that  the  bounty  on  these 
birds  be  discontinued. 


A  recognized  need  exists  for  small  wildlife  areas  to  be 
developed  between  larger  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
to  compensate  for  the  land  removed  from  wildlife  use 
by  drainage  and  agriculture,  says  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Tracts  of  waste  lands  and  small  ponds  in  a 
great  many  localities  could  be  developed  by  local  com- 
munities into  valuable  and  productive  areas  for  water- 
fowl and  fur  animals. 


Watch  for  these  signs.  More  than  100  of  them  over  the  state 
indicate  the  residences  of  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Protectors. 
These  signs  attest  to  the  fact  that  night  and  day,  wildlife 
protectors  are  on  guard  and  on  call  to  protect  our  wildlife 
resources. 
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flOTES  FROITI  HERE  flPID  THERE 


CLUB  RABBIT  PROGRAM  WORRIES 
OHIO  GAME  MEN 

Ohio's  wildlife  authorities  are  alarmed  over  the  desire 
of  many  of  the  state's  conservation  clubs  to  increase 
the  rabbit  population  by  introducing  cottontails  from 
other  states,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

This  is  a  perennially  favorite  project  of  many  clubs 
whose  intentions  are  often  far  better  than  their  know- 
ledge of  rabbit  biology.  This  "direct"  method  of  im- 
proving rabbit  hunting  is  looked  on  with  disfavor  by 
most  game  administrators  for  a  number  of  sound  rea- 
sons. The  first  is  its  futility.  Under  a  given  set  of  condi- 
tions, a  particular  unit  of  land  area  can  produce  and 
support  only  so  many  cottontails.  Since  rabbits  are 
notoriously  prolific  and  are  found  in  some  numbers  on 
nearly  every  farm  in  the  country,  whatever  the  popula- 
tion is  on  any  single  farm  at  a  given  time  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  near  the  maximum  population  that  that 
land  can  support  under  current  conditions.  The  cotton- 
tails present  are  quite  capable  of  filling  in  any  empty 
range  within  a  short  time  when  and  if  conditions  im- 
prove. What  happens  when  "foreign"  rabbits  are  intro- 
duced into  such  an  area  when  some  factor  is  holding 
down  the  native  population?  Immediately  the  new- 
comers are  forced  to  compete  for  food,  cover,  and  escape 
shelter  with  those  already  present  and,  being  less  cap- 
able of  caring  for  themselves  in  their  new  homes,  they 
die.  The  result  is  a  complete  loss  of  the  club's  invest- 
ment. Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  survival 
of  40  per  cent  of  all  rabbits  released  is  considered  good ; 
even  under  these  conditions,  few  of  the  survivors  ever 
breed,  and  their  life  expectancy  is  much  shorter  than 
that  of  the  wild  natives. 

The  second,  and  most  important  factor  is  the  danger 
to  native  wildlife  and  to  hunters  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  disease.  Tularemia  and  bubonic  plague  have 
been  found  in  rabbit  shipments  in  recent  years,  and  a 
number  of  states  now  specifically  forbid  the  importation 
of  all  out-of-state  cottontails. 

The  same  money  and  energy  expended  on  habitat 
restoration  will  improve  conditions  for  native  cotton- 
tails, and  the  animals  present  in  the  local  coverts  will 
take  care  of  any  necessary  restocking  as  soon  as  food 
and  cover  conditions  become  favorable.  Not  so  spec- 
tacular, perhaps,  as  opening  a  holding  cage  and  watch- 
ing a  dozen  fuzzytails  bounce  off  into  the  brush;  but 
far  more  certain,  far  less  costly  and  far  safer. 


Prairie  dogs  were  once  believed  to  be  real  dogs.  They 
are  a  species  of  ground  squirrel.  Their  short,  sharp 
"bark"  gave  rise  to  the  myth. 
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NEW  CROP  DUSTS  WORRY 
WILDLIFE  MANAGERS 

DDT,  an  insecticide  that  created  gray  hairs  on  the 
heads  of  wildlife  biologists  a  few  years  ago  when  it 
was  first  sprayed  haphazardly  across  the  nation  in  heavy 
concentrations,  looks  like  a  mild  stimulant  when  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  more  recent  products  of  the 
chemists'  test  tubes,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute. 

A  new  crop  dust  called  aldrin  is  so  toxic  that 
3/100,000  of  an  ounce  of  the  pure  poison  will  kill  a 
quail.  Laboratory  tests  by  James  H.  Dahlen  of  the 
Alabama  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  indicate 
that  this  poison  is  ten  times  as  toxic  to  quail  as  toxa- 
phene,  and  four  times  as  toxic  as  either  dierldrin  or 
Lindane  (BHC)  ;  two  new  sprays  which  are  also  gain- 
ing in  popularity.  Fortunately,  only  1/1000  of  an  ounce 
of  2.5  per  cent  dust  is  needed  to  kill  all  crop  pests.  The 
danger  to  wildlife  lies,  as  in  the  case  of  DDT  and  the 
other  insecticides,  in  its  promiscuous  use  by  individuals 
who  feel  that  a  pound  of  prevention  is  better  than  an 
ounce  of  cure. 


The  male  prairie  chicken  has  a  wind  sac  on  his  throat 
with  which  it  makes  its  booming  call. 


"JOE  BEAVER"  By  Ed  Nofziger 


Foreat  Service.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

"That's  what  I  get  for  cutting  den  trees." 
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The  ghost  or  sand  crab  is  a  common  resident  of  North  Carolina's  beaches.  This  one  was  photographed  feeding  on  an  unidentified 
organism,  but  on  a  July  night  near  Corolla  small  clams  were  the  principle  food. 


THE  HUNGRY  HORDE 

Story  and  Pictures  by  Jack  Dermid 

"It's  unbelievable!''  Ken  Wilson  and  I  exclaimed  in  unison. 
Other  words  failed  to  come,  and  we  repeated  the  same  expres- 
sion over  and  over.  We  had  to  pinch  ourselves  to  make  sure  we 
were  awake — to  make  sure  that  the  spectacle  before  us  was  not 
a  dream. 

We  were  standing  on  the  beach  near  Corolla  in  Currituck 
county  on  a  warm  July  night  with  the  beams  of  our  flashlights 
trained  along  the  water's  edge.  The  sand  was  literally  swarming 
with  ghost  crabs.  Each  light  reflected  from  the  eyes  and  the 
backs  of  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  scampering  individuals. 
The  little  armoured  monsters  were  everywhere  except  under  our 
feet,  where  they  respected  a  "no  crabs  land"  of  several  yards 
in  diameter.  Our  astonishment  wore  off  slowly,  for  this  was 
the  greatest  concentration  of  a  single  species  that  Ken  or  I  had 
ever  observed. 

To  count  them  one  by  one  would  have  been  impossible,  but 
Ken,  being  a  Commission  biologist,  wanted  to  take  a  census. 
Most  of  the  crabs  were  gathered  in  a  tight  band  extending 
about  ten  yards  up  the  beach  from  the  ocean.  Each  crab 
occupied  about  a  square  foot  of  space,  and  all  we  needed  to 
determine  was  the  length  of  the  band  to  estimate  the  total 
population.  We  started  hiking  up  the  beach.  The  crabs  melted 
before  us  as  we  walked,  closing  again  behind  us  as  we  passed, 
just  like  a  flock  of  sheep  making  room  for  a  horseman  riding 
into  their  midst. 

Soon  we  tired  of  hiking.  We  directed  our  lights  up  the 
beach  and,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  crabs  extended  on 
to  infinity.  Their  light  brownish-gray,  ghost-like  bodies  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  dark,  wet  sand.  We  concluded  that 
there  were  more  than  150,000  individuals  in  the  mile 'we 
covered. 


Why  were  the  crabs  so  abundant  ?  What  were  they  doing  ? 
All  sorts  of  questions  filled  our  minds.  We  turned  off  our 
lights,  stood  quietly,  and  listened.  Above  the  lazy  surf  a  din  of 
snapping,  scraping,  popping  noises  was  audible.  The  crabs 
were  busy  feeding.  It  seemed  miraculous  that  enough  food  was 
available  to  satisfy  such  a  horde  even  at  the  edge  of  the 
bountiful  sea.  Close  observation  revealed  that  the  crabs  were 
dining  largely  on  a  small  clam  of  the  genus  Donax.  As  the 
water  receded  from  each  wave,  crabs  rushed  into  the  swirling 
sand  to  make  a  capture.  They  retreated  above  the  water  line  and 
extracted  the  clam  without  breaking  its  shell.  How  the  crabs 
managed  to  open  the  tiny  bivalves  with  their  pinchers  without 
crushing  them  remains  a  mystery  to  Ken  and  me.  We  watched 
crab  after  crab,  but  none  would  perform  in  the  beam  of  our 
lights. 

The  next  morning  we  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  gigantic 
feast.  The  beach  was  practically  deserted;  only  an  occasional 
ghost  crab  watched  us  with  its  periscope-like  eyes.  Maybe  the 
spectacle  of  the  previous  night  had  really  been  a  dream  born  of 
mosquitos  and  heat.  But  evidence  was  there  to  the  contrary. 
The  dunes  were  riddled  with  tracks,  and  down  near  the  water 
in  areas  not  yet  reached  by  the  rising  tide,  we  found  the  empty 
shells  of  victims  and  where  the  sand  had  been  torn  up  by  thou- 
sands of  sharp  feet. 


Evidence  of  the  gigantic  feast.  The  sand  had  been  torn  up  by 
thousands  of  sharp  feet  and  littered  with  the  empty  shells  of 
Donax  clams. 
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HOW  SEEDS  TRAVEL 


HOfYEI/ER  THEY  DO  IT  -  SEEDS  MANAGE  TO  GET  AROUND  Do™f 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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According  to  reports  from  Commission  biologists  and  wildlife  protectors,  the  past  breeding  season  has  been 
a  good  one  for  all  game  species.  The  young  cottontail  (above),  along  with  other  wild  babies,  is  now  grow- 
ing to  maturity.  It  is  the  young  of  the  year  that  provide  sportsmen  with  the  greatest  portion  of  their  harvest. 
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The  sora  rail,  painted  in  watercolors  by  Win  Donat,  comes  to 
our  eastern  freshwater  marshes  in  September,  fattens  on  wild 
rice  and  other  seeds,  and  departs  with  the  first  frost.  It  is  a 
table  delicacy. 
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To  Youth  Belongs  The  Future 


by  Rod  Amundson 
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Why  Your  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  Spends  Part  of  Your 
License  Dollar  Training  Youth  in  Wildlife  Conservation 


Once  upon  a  time  when  a  sportsman  laid  his  money 
down  on  the  counter  for  a  hunting  or  a  fishing  license, 
he  expected  an  immediate  return  for  his  money  in  the 
form  of  game  in  the  bag  or  fish  in  the  creel.  Although 
he  can  still  expect  somewhat  the  same  return  for  his 
investment  today,  he  has  come  to  realize  that  the  money 
he  spends  must  provide  for  the  future  as  well  as  give 
him  the  privilege  of  an  immediate  return.  The  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  provides  a  wide  variety  of  serv- 
ices to  the  Tar  Heel  sportsman.  Most  of  these  are  re- 
lated to  a  direct  return  in  the  form  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, but  many  are  directed  toward  the  future — the  long 
years  ahead  with  a  growing  human  population  and  a 
shrinking  habitat  for  wildlife. 

In  the  years  ahead  those  who  are  youngsters  today 
will  be  the  sportsmen  and  sportswomen,  the  harvesters 
of  Nature's  yield.  Toward  these  youngsters  the  Wildlife 
Commission  carries  on  an  organized  program  of  wildlife 
conservation  education. 


The  actual  amount  of  license  money  used  for  youth 
education  is  much  less  than  one  cent  per  license  dol- 
lar, but  in  an  annual  budget  approaching  the  two  mil- 
lion mark,  this  is  not  an  insignificant  total  however 
small  the  percentage. 

More  and  more  sportsmen  are  saying,  in  effect,  "The 
future  of  our  hunting  and  fishing  lies  with  our  young 
people.  We  must  have  more  wildlife  education  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  have  fish  and  game  in  the  years  to 
come."  What  is  being  done  in  North  Carolina  to  teach 
our  young  people  the  meaning  of  wildlife  resources? 
What  is  being  done  to  teach  them  how  to  renew  and 
sustain  these  resources?  Will  this  teaching  bring  about 
immediate  results?  To  this  last  question,  we  have  only 
to  say  that  concrete  results  can  be  seen  within  the  time  it 
takes  to  inspire  a  youngster  with  an  interest  in  wildlife 
until  a  covey  of  quail  flies  from  a  thicket  of  lespedeza 
that  youngster  has  planted  on  his  father's  farm! 
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One  of  the  first  policies  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion after  its  establishment  by  the  1947  Legislature  was 
to  create  a  sound,  comprehensive  education  program. 
This  program  has  now  been  in  operation  for  five  years, 
and  has  met  with  outstanding  cooperation  from  the 
people  of  the  state.  Of  immediate  importance  was  the 
establishment  of  sound  public  relations  regarding  the 
Commission's  over-all  program.  For  this  program  to 
succeed  it  was  imperative  that  it  be  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  State  in  a  manner  which  would  secure 
popular  support.  The  first  efforts  of  the  Commission's 
educational  work  was  carried  on  along  that  line:  adult 
education  through  publicity  and  public  relations  work. 

To  succeed  over  a  long  period  of  time,  any  program 
as  fundamental  and  worth  while  as  resources  conserva- 
tion must  be  instilled  into  plastic  and  receptive  minds  of 
youth.  It  must  be  taught  from  the  kindergarten  to  young 
adulthood  and  beyond.  Thus  now  is  the  objective  of 
wildlife  conservation  education  program  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  work  has  only  begun,  but  because  of  the  in- 
herent interest  youngsters  have  in  the  out-of-doors  and 
the  creatures  who  live  out-of-doors,  progress  is  impeded 
only  by  limitations  of  staff  and  human  endurance. 

Two  general  approaches  are  being  made  to  youth  edu- 
cation: in  the  classroom  and  in  organized  youth  groups. 
There  is,  of  course,  considerable  overlapping,  since  many 
youngsters  in  school  belong  to  such  organizations  as 
Scouts,  4-H,  and  Future  Farmers  of  America.  Classroom 
work  in  conservation  is  by  nature  academic,  and  can  at 
best  do  little  more  than  instill  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
youngsters  a  conception  of  the  significance  of  conserva- 
tion. It  is  in  the  field,  through  organized  and  individual 
activity,  that  concrete  and  almost  immediate  results  ap- 
pear. 

Wildlife  Education  in  the  Schoolroom 

Other  than  an  occasional  talk  to  a  class  or  showing  an 
occasional  motion  picture,  little  had  been  done  with 
wildlife  education  in  North  Carolina  schools  until  1949 
when  a  highly  qualified  education  worker  was  employed 
to  begin  an  intensified  program  of  getting  wildlife  intro- 
duced to  the  elementary  classroom.  With  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a  school  teacher  and  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  school  teaching  work,  plus  an  almost 
limitless  resource  of  energy,  this  worker  has  made  a 
significant  impression  on  school  people  throughout  the 
entire  state.  Her  approach  to  the  problem  was  simple 
enough.  Youngsters  are  inherently  interested  in  wild 
creatures,  and  school  teaching  is  easier  when  youngsters 
learn  geography  by  following  the  migration  of  birds  and 
learn  to  add  raccoons  or  rabbits  instead  of  posies  or 
blocks  of  wood. 

Since  one  person,  working  essentially  alone,  could  not 
possibly  reach  all  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youngsters  in  the  state's  thousands  of  schools,  much  of 
the  school  work  was  directed  toward  getting  teachers 
interested  in  teaching  wildlife  conservation.  This  could 
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be  done  only  by  inspiring  them  and  providing  them  with 
materials  with  which  to  teach. 

Junior  wildlife  clubs  were  organized  in  hundreds  of 
schools.  While  learning  about  wildlife  conservation  at 
club  meetings,  the  youngsters  learned  how  to  conduct 
formal  meetings,  learned  how  to  speak  before  a  group 
of  their  peers,  and  often,  proudly,  before  a  group  of 
their  elders. 

Once  wildlife  projects  captured  the  imagination  and 
enthusiasm  of  teachers,  interest  in  wildlife  conservation 
education  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  With  the  interest 
grew  the  demand  for  more  and  more  information  and 
teaching  materials. 

Requests  poured  in  for  booklets,  pamphlets,  nature 
programs,  units  of  nature  study.  Although  the  growing 
interest  was  inspiring  to  those  trying  to  carry  on  the 
program,  it  was  disheartening  to  receive  a  hundred  re- 
quests for  aid,  and  be  able  to  supply  only  twenty  or 
twenty-five.  Three  thousand  such  requests  were  received 
last  year! 

The  answer  to  this  problem,  of  course,  would  be  pre- 
pared textbooks  for  use  by  trained  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools,  integrated  and  organized  to  put  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  on  an  equal  footing  with 
arithmetic  or  geography.  It  is  one  thing  to  learn  the 
distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii,  and  another  to 

When  wildlife  education  in  the  schoolroom  is  coordinated  with 
outside  projects,  visible  accomplishments  will  soon  materialize. 
Here  a  student  plants  bicolor  lespedeza  to  establish  a  food 
patch  on  the  school  grounds. 
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Photo  by  Win  Donat 

These  two  photos  show  schoolroom  exhibits  typical  of  those 
many  enterprising  teachers  have  encouraged  their  students  to 
build.  Such  practices  teach  conservation  through  active  partici- 
pation. 


Photo  by  Win  Donat 


learn  how  far  America  is  from  the  end  of  its  supply  of 
tillable  soil. 

At  present  work  is  being  carried  on  to  consolidate 
teaching  aids  that  have  been  serving  as  a  stop-gap  to  the 
growing  demand  for  conservation  material.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Wildlife  Commission  is  essentially 
an  agency  of  regulation  and  management,  and  may  not 
go  to  extremes  beyond  these  functions.  But  the  youth  of 
North  Carolina  are  eager  to  learn  about  wildlife  con- 
servation, and  the  work  of  teaching  them  must  go  on  as 
best  it  can  until  the  need  for  conservation  education  has 
been  fully  recognized. 

Work  With  Organized  Youth 

While  working  with  schools  provides  a  background  for 
an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  conservation,  it  is 
in  the  field  of  organized  youth  groups  that  more  im- 
mediate, if  no  less  important,  results  are  obtained.  Prop- 
erly inspired  and  led,  such  organizations  as  Future 


Fifth  grade  students  at  Millbrook  School,  Wake  county,  pro- 
duced a  wildlife  play  so  expertly  that  a  recording  was  made  of 
it  for  use  on  the  Commission's  radio  program. 


Farmers  of  America  chapters  and  4-H  clubs  can  do  the 
actual  work  of  sustaining  and  increasing  the  amount  of 
fish  and  game  for  the  annual  harvest.  At  the  same  time 
concrete  projects  go  into  effect  participants  in  these 
projects  learn  the  basic  concepts  of  conservation;  not 
only  wildlife  conservation,  but  the  wise  use  of  the  other 
three  renewable  natural  resources — soils,  waters,  and 
their  inevitable  product,  vegetation. 

Teaching  conservation  to  Scouts  and  campfire  girls 
has  one  advantage  over  classroom  work.  Both  groups 
deal  essentially  with  the  out-of-doors,  and  both  can  be 
given  the  fundamentals  of  conservation  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  the  out-of-doors.  Only  in  recent  years  has 
conservation  become  an  important  concern  in  the  plan- 
ning and  policies  of  these  organizations,  and  the  Com- 
mission is  attempting  to  do  its  part  in  carrying  the  idea 
along  by  providing  leaders  and  advisors  at  meetings  and 
councils  and  camps.  Since  most  of  the  membership  of 
these  groups  comes  from  the  urban  element  of  the  state, 
town  and  city  youngsters  are  reached  on  a  ground  that 
cannot  be  reached,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  classroom. 
At  the  same  time  the  ideals  for  which  the  groups  stand 
are  being  instilled  into  the  characters  of  the  members, 
they  are  imbued  with  the  philosophy  behind  natural  re- 
sources conservation. 

More  immediately,  to  earn  merit  badges  in  conserva- 
tion, Scouts  and  campfire  members  learn  the  natural 
history  of  wildlife,  a  respect  for  the  laws  protecting 
them,  and  to  some  degree  create  more  wildlife  by  carry- 
ing on  such  projects  as  building  bird  houses  and  squirrel 
houses  and  artificial  dens  for  raccoons  and  other  game 
animals.  All  such  activities  add  to  the  total  welfare  of 
wildlife. 

Future  Farmers  of  America  and  4-H  groups  are  of  a 
somewhat  older  age  and  are  potentially  capable  of  doing 
more  toward  the  restoration  of  our  natural  resources  in 
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a  single  year  than  the  combined  budgets  of  all  resource- 
use  agencies  could  accomplish  in  twenty.  These  are  the 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  youngsters  who  live  on  the 
land,  who  are  learning  to  live  better  and  make  a  better 
living  by  using  wisely  all  of  our  usable  natural  resources. 

For  a  number  of  years  wildlife  conservation  has  been 
included  among  the  many  projects  of  the  State  4-H 
organization.  More  recently,  however,  through  work  at 
summer  camps  and  through  splendid  cooperation  with 
the  people  who  staff  the  4-H  organization  on  the  state 
level,  these  projects  are  becoming  more  practical.  4-H 
members  are  selling  their  dads  on  the  idea  of  planting 
field  border  strips  to  save  soil  and  create  more  game. 
They  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  management  of  farm 
ponds  to  make  these  ponds  produce  food  and  pleasure. 
They  are  organizing  community  projects  for  controlling 
or  eliminating  hordes  of  stray  dogs  and  cats  which  have 
taken  a  terrific  toll  of  game  in  many  localities.  They 
build  bird  houses,  winter  bird  feeders,  squirrel  dens. 
They  learn  that  furbearing  animals  are  a  valuable  crop, 
to  be  encouraged  and  harvested  each  year.  Further,  they 
learn  the  names  and  habits  of  wild  creatures,  and  from 
the  study  and  knowledge  increase  their  enjoyment  of 
life. 

Only  recently  has  wildlife  conservation  and  wildlife 
management  become  of  practical  interest  to  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  In  the  spring  of  1952  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  working  with  the  cooperation  and  encour- 
agement of  the  State  FFA  leaders,  published  a  practical 
handbook  of  projects  for  FFA  chapters  and  individual 
members.  The  next  few  months  and  years  will  see  a 
tremendous  increase  in  interest  and  activity  in  conserva- 
tion on  the  part  of  FFA  members.  These  young  people 
will  be  tomorrow's  farmers.  They  are  learning  how  to 
make  a  better  living  from  farming,  and  they  have  learn- 
ed that  to  make  a  living  at  farming  they  must  use  wisely 


"Take  a  boy  fishing"  is  one  of  the  best  slogans  of  all  time. 
It  is  in  the  field  that  lessons  in  conservation  and  sportsmanship 
can  be  taught  most  effectively. 
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the  soil,  water,  vegetation  and  the  beneficiary  of  these, 
wildlife. 

To  emphasize  the  impact  youth  groups  can  have  on 
wildlife  conservation,  speculate  for  a  moment  what 
would  happen  if  a  thousand  FFA  chapters  (with  50,000 
members)  and  50,000  4-H  members  decided  to  keep 
our  streams  clear  of  silt  by  controlling  erosion;  suppose 
they  took  an  active  part  in  fish  management  in  farm 
ponds  and  lakes  and  rivers.  Suppose  that  on  a  hundred 
thousand  farms  these  young  men  and  women  planted 
enough  food  and  cover  plants  for  a  covey  of  quail  and 
a  dozen  rabbits  and  squirrels. 

Would  one  cent  of  the  license  dollar  be  too  much  to 
spend  on  teaching  them  conservation  ?  Would  five  cents, 
or  ten? 

The  future  of  our  country  lies  in  our  youth;  even, 
perhaps,  the  future  of  civilization.  Properly  guided, 
these  young  people  will  succeed  where  we  have  faltered 
or  failed. 


A  Commission  education  representative  recites  the  Conserva- 
tion Pledge  (see  page  22)  with  a  group  of  4-H  campers. 
Below:  Guided  nature  walks  are  becoming  an  important  part 
of  the  programs  of  summer  youth  camps. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

Portrait  of  a  handsome,  healthy  springer  spaniel.  Good 
nutrition  for  sporting  dogs  is  essential  if  good  field 
performance  is  expected. 
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First  in  a  Series  by 
Martin  P.  Hines,  D.V.M. 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Wildlife  readers  will  remember  Dr.  Hines' 
article  on  rabies  in  the  July  issue.  Requests 
for  reprints  of  this  have  come  from  many 
states  and  Canada.  Dr.  Hines  is  a  native  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  holds  a  Doctor's  de- 
gree in  Veterinary  Medicine  from  Ohio  State 
University  and  a  Master's  degree  in  Public 
Health  from  Harvard.  He  has  practiced  Veter- 
inary Medicine  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and 
was  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Georgia.  At  present 
he  is  Chief  of  the  Veterinary  Public  Health 
section  of  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  Hines  will  do  on 
dogs  and  dog  care  for  WILDLIFE.  His  hob- 
bies, by  the  way,  are  hunting  and  fishing.  He 
owns  a  couple  of  English  Setters. 


To  me  the  real  thrill  of  hunting  has  always  come  from 
the  work  of  my  dogs.  I  am  sure  that  thousands  of 
sportsmen  are  in  agreement  on  this  statement.  Each 
year  our  game  becomes  more  and  more  depleted  as 
thousands  of  new  hunters  enter  this  sport  for  the  first 
time.  The  need  for  strong  conservation  is  urgent  or  soon 
we  shall  face  the  tragic  fact  that  there  is  nothing  left  to 
hunt.  It  seems  only  logical,  as  game  becomes  harder  to 
find,  that  we  should  seek  the  real  pleasures  of  hunting- 
watching  dogs  do  superior  work  in  the  field.  Every  true 
sportsman  will  find  this  a  wonderful  substitute  for  the 
mere  desire  of  making  the  bag  limit. 

The  dog  needs  a  well  balanced  diet,  adequate  in 
amount  if  he  is  to  be  well  developed  with  the  stamina  to 
withstand  the  great  strains  placed  upon  him  in  the  field. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  into  details  on 
how  to  feed  dogs.  Books  have  been  written  on  this 
subject.  It  is  hoped  that  this  article  will  help  to  show  the 
relationship  between  good  nutrition  and  better  perform- 
ance in  the  field. 


Food  requirements  for  dogs  vary  widely  depending 
upon  size,  activity  and  age.  For  example,  puppies  re- 
quire about  twice  as  much  per  pound  body  weight  as 
adults  because  they  are  growing  and  building  bone  and 
muscle.  The  hard  working  hunting  dog  requires  more 
food  during  the  season.  The  breeding  bitch  has  specific 


requirements  before  and  after  whelping.  One  should 
make  sure  that  his  dog  is  receiving  a  ration  that  is 
nutritionally  complete.  By  this  I  mean  a  ration  that  con- 
tains all  essential  nutrients  such  as  high  quality  proteins, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  minerals  and  vitamins  and  that  these 
nutrients  appear  in  proper  amounts.  Most  of  the  leading 
commercial  dog  feeds  sold  today  are  nutritionally  com- 
plete and  do  not  need  supplementation.  Many  of  these 
companies  have  excellent  research  facilities  that  are  con- 
stantly searching  for  methods  of  producing  better  feeds. 
Most  brands  of  good  dog  feed  fall  into  the  same  price 
range.  Do  not  sacrifice  the  health  of  your  dog  for  a 
cheap  dog  food.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  valuable  ingre- 
dient missing  or  the  quality  of  available  essential  nutri- 
ents may  be  low. 

Dogs  being  carniverous  animals  naturally  like  meat. 
Horsemeat  may  now  be  purchased  in  most  areas  and  is 
an  excellent  addition  to  a  dog's  ration.  Although  as; 
stated  good  commercial  feeds  do  not  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented, horsemeat  or  lean  meat  scraps  are  good  I 
sources  of  high  quality  protein  and  B-complex  vitamins 
and  may  be  fed  once  each  week  or  more  often.  Lean! 
meats  may  be  mixed  with  dry  commercial  foods  to  in- 
crease the  palatability. 

In  rural  areas  it  is  still  the  practice  to  often  feed  table 
scraps.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  nutritional  values 
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of  scraps  as  they  vary  from  table  to  table.  Chicken  and 
fish  bones  should  be  removed  from  scraps  before  they 
are  fed  as  they  may  cause  choke  and  obstructions.  A  good 
commercial  feed  should  supplement  scraps  from  the 
table.  Often  dogs  are  fed  a  ration  composed  mainly  of 
cornbread  which  unless  supplemented  leads  to  black- 
tongue  (nicotinic  acid  deficiency)  and  many  other  forms 
of  mal-nutrition.  The  first  line  of  defense  against  in- 
fectious diseases  is  good  nutrition.  When  the  natural 
defense  mechanisms  of  the  body  are  weakened  because 
of  a  poor  diet,  disease  producing  micro-organisms  have 
an  excellent  chance  to  invade  and  multiply. 

When  it  is  desired  to  change  a  dog's  food,  do  not 
change  suddenly  but  slowly  as  quick  changes  may  upset 
his  digestive  tract.  Should  his  appetite  decrease,  take 
the  food  away  or  reduce  the  amount  until  his  appetite 
improves.  A  well  conditioned  dog  may  refuse  a  few 
feedings  which  is  natural.  If  however  he  refuses  food 
for  two  days  you  should  take  him  to  a  veterinarian. 

Frequently  dog  owners  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
an  excessively  fat  dog.  Obesity  is  especially  found  in 
smaller  breeds  and  the  main  cause  is  the  taking  in  of 
larger  quantities  of  food  elements  than  are  utilized  in 
the  body.  Pet  animals  which  are  fed  highly  nutritious 
foods  (carbohydrates)  and  are  not  given  sufficient  exer- 
cise become  overfat.  The  majority  of  cases  can  be  ascrib- 
ed to  overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise,  rather  than  any 
constitutional  disturbance  of  metabolism.  Constitutional 


obesity  may  develop,  however,  through  the  disturbance 
of  glandular  secretions  which  regulate  certain  organs 
causing  diminished  oxidation.  How  often  and  how  much 
to  feed  a  dog  depend^  on. the  age,  size  and  activity.  The 
amount  to  feed  has  •  general ly^  bFe'n  based  or/dr.y;  com- 
mercial feed.  Hunting  dogs  require  -/^  to  lbs.  per 
day  when  not  worked  and  about  ll^  to  2  lbs.  when 
worked.  Brood  bitches  should  be  fed  about  the  same  as 
hunting  dogs  through  the  gestation  period  and  while 
she  is  nursing.  A  little  lean  meat  and  some  vegetables 
may  be  mixed  with  her  food  to  stimulate  her  appetite. 
Puppies  should  be  fed  about  4  to  6  times  per  day  until 
about  8  weeks  old;  3  times  a  day  until  6  months  old,  and 
2  times  daily  thereafter.  Puppies  will  start  to  eat  dry 
dog  food  at  about  4  weeks  if  it  is  mixed  very  thin  with 
warm  milk.  It  is  advisable  to  mix  a  small  amount  of  cod 
liver  oil  daily  in  the  feed  of  puppies  to  assure  proper 
bone  growth. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  diet  that  should  be 
fed,  consult  your  veterinarian  for  advice.  To  do  so  will 
mean  better  hunting  days  ahead,  for  a  dog  receiving  a 
proper  diet  is  less  vulnerable  to  the  many  skin  conditions 
and  diseases  which  so  often  may  prove  fatal.  Condition 
cannot  be  built  into  a  dog  overnight.  The  fallacy  of 
feeding  good  only  during  the  hunting  season  should  be 
dispensed  with.  Feeding  a  good  diet  year-round  builds 
the  strength  that  remains  with  a  dog  through  the  entire 
hunting  season. 


Back-Yard  Conservation 


SEEK  AND  YE  SHALL  FIND"  5 


One  of  the  many  experiences  this  summer,  while  work- 
ing with  youth  groups,  was  a  most  interesting  explora- 
tion trip  through  the  field  of  natural  science. 

A  group  of  Boy  Scouts  went  on  the  exploration  trip 
to  find  any  and  everything  they  could.  Before  starting, 
the  group  was  advised  that  each  one  was  an  explorer  in 
a  new  land.  He  was  to  find  five  things  of  interest  about 
the  out-of-doors  and  record  each  item.  No  boy  could 
report  any  one  item  another  boy  had  previously  found 
and  reported.  With  twenty-five  boys  participating  this 
meant  at  least  125  items  would  be  reported.  The  final 
analysis  of  the  trip  indicated  that  over  200  items  were 
observed  and  reported  by  the  group. 

There  were  many  plants  and  trees  reported  as  well  as 
shrubs  indigenous  to  the  area;  thirty  different  birds  were 
seen  or  heard,  and  five  nests  were  located.  On  the 
ground  were  found  insects,  snails,  clam  shells,  seeds, 
fruits,  lizards,  turtles,  no  snakes,  salamanders  and 
animal  tracks  to  name  a  few.  The  highlight  of  the  trip 
was  a  five  minute  observation  of  a  beaver  playing 
around  in  the  water  of  the  stream  we  followed. 


As  each  item  was  observed  its  purpose  in  the  balance 
of  nature  was  explained:  food,  cover,  protection,  as- 
sociation and  response.  These  provoked  many  questions 
which  brought  us  all  to  a  closer  understanding  of  the 
dependence  and  interrelationship  of  plant  and  animal 
life  in  wildlife  conservation  and  management. 

The  reason  for  including  this  in  the  Backyard  series 
was  the  spontaneous  desire  of  several  scouts  to  make 
just  such  a  study  in  their  own  backyard  at  home.  So, 
why  not  take  an  exploratory  trip  through  your  own  back- 
yard and  make  an  inventory  of  what  is  associated  with 
the  area.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  great  variety  of 
flora  and  fauna  found. 


The  orange-colored  lenses  of  the  prairie  dog's  eyes 
act  as  filters  permitting  this  rodent  to  withstand  the 
sun's  intense  glare. 


According  to  the  most  recent  estimates  made  by  wild- 
life protectors,  there  are  approximately  52,000  deer  in 
North  Carolina. 
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"tf&ESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


STATE  FAIR  TO  FEATURE  SPORTSMAN'S  DAY 

Tar  Heel  sportsmen  will  again  have  a  part  in  making  the  annual 
State  Fair  a  success,   according  to  John  Fox  of  the  State  Fair  staff. 
There  will  he  another  home-made  fish  bait  contest  with  judging  in  three 
classes:   fly  rod  lures,  under  water  lures,   and  surface  lures.  Baits 
entered  in  the  contest  must  he  submitted  by  October  10  to  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  offices  in  Raleigh.  A  total  of  $22.50  in  cash 
prizes  will  be  given  to  the  contest  winners. 

Besides  the  bait  contest,   a  casting  accuracy  contest  will  be  held 
on  October  15,  with  qualifying  rounds  under  the  skish  rules  held  from 
morning  to  5:00  in  the  afternoon  at  the  fairground's  new  infield  lake, 
and  finals  as  an  evening  event  in  the  new  fairground's  coliseum.  Cash 
prizes  of  $25.00  and  $15.00  will  be  given  to  winning  five  men  teams, 
plus  $10.00  and  $5.00  prizes  to  individual  winners  in  junior  and  senior 
classes . 

The  sportsman's  day  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Wake  County  Wildlife 
Club.   Contestants  in  the  bait  casting  accuracy  contest  will  be  given 
free  passes  to  the  fair  for  themselves  and  their  autos  if  they  enter  the 
contest  by  letter  before  October  12.  Entries  should  be  filed  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh.   Complete  details  about  lure  and 
casting  contest  may  be  had  by  writing  to  WILDLIFE,  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 

***■*# 

ORGANIZED  HUNT  DATES  ANNOUNCED 

Officials  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  U.   S.  Forest 
Service  set  the  rules  and  regulations  for  organized  big  game  hunts  in 
western  North  Carolina  wildlife  management  areas.   Complete  details  on 
the  hunts  are  available  from  the  Wildlife  Commission,  Raleigh,   or  the 
U.   S.  Forest  Service  at  Asheville.   There  will  be  no  organized  wild  boar 
hunts  scheduled  for  this  year. 

*  *  *  *  * 

TROUT  HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  CUT  BY  DROUTH,  HEAT 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  announced  that  production  of  trout  for 
next  spring's  stocking  has  been  seriously  reduced  by  a  combination  of 
hot  weather  and  a  shortage  of  water  for  rearing  ponds.  High  temperatures 
brought  about  disease  outbreaks  which  further  reduced  production. 


...';*N0RJH-;:  r: 
WILDLIFE 
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For  temporary  keeping,  Mutt  and  Smutt  were  placed  in  a  large 
cardboard  box  where  they  found  amusement  during  waking 
hours  by  reaching  for  imaginary  objects  through  the  air 
holes.  Here  they  have  found  each  other's  forepaws.  When 
the  top  was  unlatched,  the  two  raccoons  would  pop  out  faster 
than  "Jacks  in  a  box'"'  and  set  out  to  find  out  about  the  world. 


Tired  of  their  climbing  branch,  Mutt  and  Smutt  discovered 
that  a  screen  door  was  a  good  place  to  stretch  their  limbs. 


Next  to  eating,  Mutt  and  Smutt  enjoyed  climbing  ab* 
conceivable  acrobatic  feat. 


"What's  this?  A  strange  critter  on  our  favorite  perch.  Le' 
size  it  up  with  caution — well  away  from  the  business  end." 


When  taken,  the  youngsters  were  too  small  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  had  to  be  bottle  fed.  They  always  suspended 
exploratory  activities  at  chow  call.  Competition  over  the  bottle 
was  keen,  resulting  in  innumerable  boxing  matches  and  friend- 
ly tussles. 


limb  where  they  would  spend  hours  performing  every 


4n  empty  bird  house  was  an  object  that  aroused  curiosity.  A 
iiole  was  there  to  reach  into,  and  the  roof  offered  a  platform 
to  wrestle  on. 


Mutt  and  Smutt  were  never  still  until  picked  up  by  the  napes 
of  their  necks.  Then  they  rode  back  to  their  cardboard  box 
without  opposition. 


^a&t  in  a  Seneca 


SO  YOU  WANT  TO  CATCH  FISH 

by  Duane  Raver 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


The  question  often  arises,  "Which  is  better,  a  natural 
bait  or  an  artificial  lure?"  Either  way  you  answer,  you 
will  need  to  qualify  your  reply;  and  even  then  you  will 
be  wrong  on  many  occasions.  At  any  rate,  no  series  on 
fishing  is  complete  without  a  discussion  of  the  more 
popular  natural  baits  and  some  suggestions  on  how  you 
might  use  them.  Even  after  we  are  through  we  won't 
have  the  answer  to  the  "which  is  better"  question. 

Perhaps  the  most  used,  and  one  of  the  best  fish  getters 
of  our  natural  baits,  is  the  earthworm.  It  has  been  a 
favorite  of  freshwater  anglers  for  centuries  and  still 
rates  high  on  the  list  when  filling  the  stringer  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  certainly  a  versatile  bait  with  everything  from 
pond  minnows  to  large  bass  to  its  credit.  Many  trout 
fishermen  rely  on  the  worm  for  consistent  catches  and 
the  bream  angler  will  tell  you  that  it's  difficult  to  top  for 
bluegills. 

Still-fishing  with  a  cane  pole  and  cork  bobber  accounts 
for  a  high  percentage  of  North  Carolina's  annual  catch 
of  freshwater  fish.  This  is  partially  true  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  fishing  done  in  this  manner;  it  is  also 
true  because  this  is  an  effective  method  of  taking  fish. 
Many  anglers  shy  away  from  bait  and  thus  miss  out  on 
good  catches  when  artificials  fail  to  produce.  There  are 
times  when  the  fishworm  means  success,  and  that  is  a 
simple  fact  more  of  us  might  as  well  accept. 

Select  good,  lively  fishworms  that  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  remain  active  when  placed  on  the  hook. 
Keep  them  healthy  and  wiggling  by  careful  handling. 
Keep  them  away  from  excessive  moisture,  heat,  and 
dryness,  and  see  that  the  soil  or  moss  that  they  are  in 
is  of  a  fine  texture  and  moist — not  wet.  A  small  crockery 
container  is  better  than  a  metal  can  for  carrying  the 
worms  and  sphagnum  moss  is  better  than  "dirt"  for 
keeping  them  alive. 

For  the  smaller  panfishes  (and  earthworms  will  catch 
them  all  on  occasions)  use  hooks  of  size  6  to  12  made  of 
good  quality  material  and  of  medium  (not  light)  wire. 
And  keep  them  sharp!  A  good  fly-tying  hook  with  a 
fairly  long  shank  and  either  a  turned  down  or  ringed  eye 
is  fine.  Oftentimes  the  entire  hook  will  be  swallowed  by 
the  eager  fish.  When  this  happens,  the  longer  shanked 
hook  will  be  more  easily  extracted.  There  may  be  times 
when  it  will  be  best  to  bend  the  barb  down  or  file  it  off 
before  fishing,  thus  insuring  easy  removal  of  the  hook. 
You  will  find  that  very  few  fish  are  lost  on  the  barbless 
hook  if  a  tight  line  is  maintained. 
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The  average  hook  and  line  fisherman  is  just  that: 
"hook  and  line."  Little  thought  is  given  to  a  nylon 
leader  in  this  type  of  fishing.  Try  a  three  foot  section  of 
6  pound  test  nylon  leader  material  between  your  line 
and  the  hook;  and  tie  (no  snaps,  please)  this  leader  to 
the  hook.  One  split  shot  is  enough  weight  to  take  the 
bait  down,  so  don't  use  anything  heavier  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This  arrangement  shown  in  Figure  2 
can  be  used  with  a  fly  rod  as  well  as  with  a  cane  pole, 
and  with  more  satisfaction  when  playing  a  half  pound 
bluegill. 

There  probably  is  no  "best"  way  to  hook  a  fishworm 
for  every  type  of  fish  and  under  all  conditions.  Figure  1 
shows  three  accepted  ways  of  presenting  a  lively  looking 
bait.  The  bait-holder  type  hook  that  has  a  couple  of 
small  barbs  on  the  shank  of  the  hook  is  effective  in  help- 
ing to  keep  the  worm  in  place. 

The  three  most  popular  "minnows"  used  as  bait  in 
North  Carolina  are  the  golden  shiner  (or  shad  roach), 
the  Baltimore  minnow  (or  gold  fish)  and  the  top  min- 
now. Although  there  are  others  that  make  excellent 
bait,  they  are  rarely  used.  For  yellow  perch,  crappie,  and 
large  bluegills,  select  small  minnows  from  1  inch  to  1% 
inches  long.  Hook  them  lightly  in  the  back  or  through 
the  jaw  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  Method  C  is  used  for 
trolling  or  in  casting  the  minnow. 

Bass  usually  prefer  minnows  from  2  to  3I/2  inches 
long,  although  there  may  be  times  when  the  smaller 
sizes  will  take  more  bass.  Most  large  fish  take  minnows 
head  first,  thus  the  lip-hooked  minnow,  Figure  3A 
perhaps  is  best.  Make  sure  that  the  minnow  is  lively 
and  not  hindered  in  its  movement  by  unnecessary 
weights.  Fish  with  a  minimum  of  casting  and  the  bait 
will  live  longer. 

The  tiny  freshwater  shrimp  is  an  excellent  bait  for 
bluegills,  crappies,  yellow  perch,  bass,  and  .  .  .  well, 
just  about  any  species  of  fish  in  freshwater.  Many  good 
sized  bass  fall  for  this  tempting  little  creature  every  year. 
Although  many  ponds  do  not  have  the  shrimp  present, 
when  a  supply  is  located,  merely  seine  around  the  shore 
vegetation  and  soon  you  will  have  a  bucketfull  of  the 
darting,  transparent  baits.  They  are  quite  hardy  although 
they  should  be  hooked  in  the  tail  region  as  shown  in 
Figure  4B  for  best  results.  They  usually  travel  back- 
wards, so  a  slight  twitch  of  the  rod  tip  will  give  them  a 
lifelike  motion.  (Continued  on  Page  16.) 
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Crayfish  are  good  bait  for  bass,  big  yellow  perch,  cat- 
fish, and  brown  trout.  These  crustaceans  should  have 
their  pincers  removed  and  should  be  hooked  lightly  in 
the  tail  similar  to  Figure  4A.  The  soft  shell  stage  is 
better  bait  than  the  hard  shell  when  they  can  be  found. 
The  smaller  individuals  are  taken  more  readily  and 
should  be  fished  on  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or 
stream.  Try  them  for  smallmouth  bass  in  your  favorite 
riffle  sometime. 

Although  crickets  and  grasshoppers  are  often  difficult 
to  obtain,  the  catch  of  fish  may  be  well  worth  the  time 
spent  in  rounding  up  a  cage  full  of  them.  When  blue- 
gills  are  feeding  near  the  surface,  remove  all  weight 
from  the  line  and  leader,  allowing  the  insect  to  struggle 
on  the  surface.  Action  should  follow.  During  the  hot 
summer,  apply  the  split  shot  and  take  the  cricket  or 
grasshopper  down  deep  for  bluegills,  crappies,  and  yel- 
low perch.  Hooking  suggestions  may  be  seen  in  Figures 
5  A  and  B. 

The  small  green  meadow  frog  can  be  a  deadly  bass 
bait,  particularly  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  effective  method  is  to  hook  the  live 
frog  lightly  through  the  lips  allowing  him  to  swim  about 
naturally.  Cast  the  frog  gently  toward  the  bank  and  fish 
back  toward  deeper  water.  However,  using  a  dead  frog 
is  much  more  humane,  and  when  used  with  a  jerky  re- 
trieve, it's  almost  as  effective. 

Odier  fine  natural  baits  include,  shore  insects,  the 
larvae  of  bees  and  wasps,  catalpa  and  tobacco  worms, 
and  even  field  mice! 

There  are  a  few  little  things  that  we  often  forget 
about  that  would  help  us  fill  the  stringer  if  we  could 
just  remember  them  when  the  chips  are  down.  Most  of 
the  ones  listed  here  are  common  knowledge;  but  at 
the  risk  of  rehashing  the  same  old  material,  here,  listed 
in  summary  form,  are  a  few  tricks  that  may  be  of  use 
when  next  you  try  your  luck. 

Inquire  about  new  water  from  someone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  weed  beds,  stumps,  spawning  grounds, 
and  deep  water.  It  saves  time  and  may  lead  you  to  good 
fishing. 

Fish  alone  or  with  one  other  person  in  the  boat;  never 
moxe  than  two  fishing  and  one  paddling,  and  then  only 
in  a  large,  safe  boat. 

Make  as  little  "boat  noise"  as  possible.  The  fish  don't 
mind  the  loudest  talking  but  they  do  shy  away  from  a 
dropped  paddle  or  a  banging  tackle  box. 

For  smoother  casting,  oil  your  reel  at  least  every  three 
hours  during  your  fishing.  The  fish  won't  know  the  dif- 
ference, but  you  certainly  will! 

Carry  a  small  metal  hook  file  .  .  .  and  use  it  on  those 
dull  hooks. 

Fish  the  pond  or  lake  thoroughly.  Make  fairly  short 
casts  close  together,  and  work  all  possible  places. 

Use  smaller  plugs  for  bass.  Try  the  new  spinning  size 
lures  on  a  light  action,  6  foot  casting  rod  with  a  6  pound 


test  line.  Carry  a  variety  of  plugs  that  differ  in  action, 
fishing  depth,  and  color. 

Be  prepared  with  both  fly  rod  and  casting  rod.  If  the 
bass  stop  hitting,  switch  to  a  fly  and  try  the  panfishes. 

Try  the  little  "spring  lizard"  or  salamander  on  bass 
and  walleye  pike.  Hook  them  through  the  lip  using 
them  in  much  the  same  manner  as  frogs  are  used. 

Run  twisted  and  coiled  nylon  leaders  through  two 
pieces  of  inner  tubing  to  straighten  them  out  perfectly. 

Fish  the  edges  of  shaded  places:  under  a  boat,  dock, 
trees,  or  bridge.  Fish  like  shade,  particularly  in  midday. 

Tip  the  hook  of  your  favorite  fly  with  a  small  section 
of  earthworm.  This  will  help  to  sink  your  fly  and  will 
often  make  it  much  more  attractive. 

First  try  your  favorite  spots;  then  if  you  don't  find 
fish  there,  instead  of  going  home  disgusted,  try  some 
new  places  with  new  methods. 

Substitute  white  chamois  skin  cut  in  small  strips  for 
the  ordinarily  used  pork  rind.  It  has  fine  action  and  you 
can  leave  it  on  the  hook  and  let  it  dry;  a  few  seconds  in 
the  water,  and  it  is  soft  and  limp  again. 

Study  the  fish  that  you  are  trying  to  catch ;  who  knows, 
maybe  they  have  studied  you! 


Assistant  Director  Resigns 


Best  wishes  to  a  friend  of  conservation!  Hayden  W.  Olds, 
Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  resigned  August  1  to  become  the  new  director  of 
the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Commission.  He  has  served  the 
sportsmen  of  North  Carolina  since  1948. 
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READING  ASSIGNMENTS 

IN 

CONSERVATION 

by  Lunette  Barber 

Education  Representative 

What  is  the  most  important  subject  taught  in  public 
school?  Reading!  Reading!  Reading!  That  is  exactly 
what  a  large  group  of  educators  thought.  Then  what  was 
a  subject  that  would  interest  all?  Conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  was  chosen. 

One  of  the  first  counties,  Bertie  was  created  in  1722. 
Immediately  one  would  be  eager  to  know  the  location. 
It  is  a  large  northern  coastal  county,  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  rivers,  has  fertile  uplands  and  lowlands  with 
swamps  along  southern  borders  on  Roanoke  River,  con- 
taining a  great  store  of  natural  resources. 

Realizing  that  the  county's  greatest  assets  are  soil, 
water,  forests,  and  wildlife,  being  interested  in  progress, 
and  knowing  the  importance  of  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  resulted  in  a  conservation  education 
program  being  introduced,  encouraged,  and  promoted 
in  the  schools  throughout  the  entire  county.  Under  the 
directions  of  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  alert,  efficient 
county  superintendents  in  the  state,  Mr.  John  L.  Dupree, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  well  qualified  county  super- 
visor, Mrs.  Cecile  Osment,  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
teachers,  "Improving  our  Reading"  was  chosen  for  the 
county-wide  theme,  with  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources as  the  subject. 

Early  in  the  scholastic  year,  teachers  in  all  of  the  nine 
Bertie  county  schools,  from  the  first  through  the  eighth 
grades,  began  making  plans  for  working  out  units  of 
many  types  on  conservation  as  related  to  their  school 
subjects.  The  main  idea  in  all  the  schools  was  to  learn 
about  our  natural  resources,  especially  wildlife,  and  how 
they  are  related  to  the  ways  of  life  in  Bertie  county, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Nation,  and  how  to  use  our 
resources  wisely  and  at  the  same  time  "Improve  Read- 
ing." Thus  an  intensive  study  was  made  of  soil,  trees, 
wild  flowers,  birds,  animals,  and  fish. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  characteristics,  homes, 
food,  feeding  places,  habits,  reproductive  trends,  im- 
portance as  game,  furbearers,  songsters,  and  wildlife's 
relation  to  man's  needs. 

Wildlife  clubs  were  organized  and  weekly  programs 
were  given  in  many  schools.  Once  each  week,  also,  one 
period  was  given  for  study  and  research  on  the  unit  se- 
lected by  each  class.  A  highlight  in  the  year's  program 
was  the  county-wide  observance  of  Arbor  Day  which  is 


Friday  after  March  15  each  year.  Much  studying  was 
done,  programs  given  and  trees  were  planted. 

Each  teacher  endeavored  to  stress  "Reading  Improve- 
ment" in  every  way  possible,  and  it  was  decided  definite- 
ly and  understood  that  the  results  were  most  satisfactory, 
amazing  and  almost  unbelievable.  From  the  supervisor, 
Mrs.  Osment,  came  these  remarks: 

"From  such  activities,  results  are  incalculable.  The 
children  not  only  seemed  to  have  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  wildlife  in  our  state  and  community 
but  a  greater  determination  to  protect  it.  Besides  a  prac- 
tical use  of  other  studies  in  correlation  with  these  units, 
discipline  problems  became  fewer  as  interest  grew; 
group  work  and  loyalty  to  school  were  evidences  of 
good  citizenship,  and,  finally,  through  the  writing  and 
study  of  poetry,  qualities  intangible,  character  building 
and  love  of  the  beautiful  appeared  to  take  root  in  the 
lives  of  the  children.  The  outcomes  were,  indeed,  worthy 
of  much  praise  to  the  teachers  who  planned  the  pro- 
grams." 


Besides  giving  reading  assignments  on  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  Bertie  county  teachers  encouraged  their 
students  to  establish  exhibits  in  the  classrooms.  The  project 
stimulated  interest  further  by  enabling  the  pupils  to  see  some 
of  the  things  they  were  reading  about. 

Pliotna  hv  Win  Donat 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Gentl 


emen: 


Why  Couldn't  I  Catch  Bass  in  the 
Reservoir  in  August? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe, 

When  you  were  out  there  plugging  the  lake  in  Au- 
gust, it's  quite  likely  that  the  nearest  bass  was  at  least 
twenty  feet  away — straight  down!  Of  course,  you  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  in  this  business  of  catching  bass. 
You  knew  you  had  to  fish  deep.  You  even  bought  one 
of  those  new  Super-jointed,  Shimmy-tailed,  Whing-dang 
diving  plugs  that  is  absolutely  guaranteed  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  get  down  deep  where  the  big  ones  are,  and 
to  out-wiggle  anything  on  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantic 
Reach. 

That  plug  was  running  deep  as  any  of  them,  too,  but 
there  is  a  limit  on  how  deep  any  plug  can  be  expected 
to  go.  A  plug  that  gets  down  to  fifteen  feet  is  really 
running  deep.  It's  very  likely  that  most  of  the  bass  were 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  deep  at  the  time.  You 
could  beat  the  water  to  a  froth  with  your  very  best 
casting  techniques  and  the  bass  never  even  would  know 
you  were  there. 

It  isn't  that  they  aim  to  be  uncooperative;  they  just 
have  enough  sense  to  go  where  they  are  comfortable. 
You  see,  a  bass  has  no  temperature  regulator  like  you 
have.  If  your  temperature  changes  as  much  as  two 
degrees,  you're  sick.  You  start  looking  for  sympathy, 
a  bed,  and  a  doctor.  But  the  poor  old  bass  changes  body 
temperature  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
When  you  remember  that  the  water  may  change  from 
about  thirty-five  degrees  in  the  winter  to  as  much  as 
ninety-five  degrees  in  the  summer,  you  can  see  that  the 
bass  is  going  to  be  mighty  uncomfortable  some  of  the 
time. 

He  probably  does  not  mind  the  winter  so  much  be- 
cause he  practically  hibernates  when  the  water  gets 
colder  than  fifty-five  degrees.  He  does  not  go  to  sleep, 
like  a  bear  in  a  cave,  but  his  body  functions  are  slowed 
down  so  that  he  does  not  move  around,  does  not  grow, 


and  practically  stops  eating.  He  just  sits  still  and  waits 
for  spring  to  come,  and  for  the  days  when  the  water 
warms  up  past  that  fifty-five  degree  temperature.  Then 
he  starts  feeling  hungry  again,  chases  minnows  in  the 
shallows,  and  is  very  likely  to  get  himself  caught  on  a 
well-presented  plug. 

The  temperature  he  seems  to  prefer,  though,  is  be- 
tween seventy  and  seventy-five  degrees.  He  will  stay 
within  that  temperature  layer  in  the  water  any  time  he 
can  find  it.  Of  course,  there  are  always  some  strays  that 
wander  above  or  below  the  preferred  temperature  range; 
but  so  long  as  all  other  conditions,  such  as  oxygen  sup- 
ply, are  satisfactory,  practically  all  of  them  will  be  in 
that  layer  of  water. 

In  the  summer,  in  shallow  ponds,  all  the  water  is 
warmer  than  a  bass  prefers.  Then  he  just  has  to  do  the 
best  he  can.  He  hunts  the  coolest  spot  he  can  find,  in 
deep  water  or  in  the  shade  of  a  brush  pile  or  an  old 
stump,  and  feels  sorry  for  himself.  He  probably  feels 
like  you  do  when  you  have  a  fever.  When  a  juicy  min- 
now swims  past,  or  a  plug  wiggles  in  front  of  his 
mouth,  he  just  fins  his  nose  at  it  and  slowly  swims  away. 
Then  when  the  water  cools  off  a  bit,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  works  up  ambition  enough  to  eat  a 
few  minnows  before  the  sun  heats  things  up  again. 
That's  why  most  of  the  bass  caught  in  ponds  in  the 
summer  are  landed  by  the  fellow  who  goes  after  them 
at  the  crack  of  dawn. 

In  the  deep  reservoirs,  though,  the  situation  is  a  little 
different.  There  the  bass  does  not  have  to  stay  in  shallow 
water  and  suffer  during  the  summer.  When  the  surface 
temperature  goes  up  to  seventy-five  or  over,  he  moves 
down  toward  the  seventy  degree  water.  As  the  surface 
water  gets  warmer  and  warmer  all  summer,  the  bass 
goes  deeper  and  deeper  so  that  he  can  stay  where  he  is 
comfortable.  It's  just  like  you've  always  said,  Joe.  Bass 
are  smart  people. 


is 
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Now  in  this  reservoir  you  are  asking  about,  you 
don't  expect  to  catch  fish  in  the  winter.  You  know  it's  so 
cold  that  the  bass  are  not  feeding,  so  you  sit  at  home  by 
the  fire  and  put  new  guides  on  your  casting  rod  or  tie  up 
some  streamer  flies.  Along  about  the  middle  of  March 
you  begin  checking  water  temperatures,  and  a  week  or 
two  later  you  find  it  is  up  past  fifty-five  degrees.  Then 
you  get  some  minnows  and  go  dangle  them  in  the  water 
to  try  to  pick  up  a  bass  as  he  comes  out  of  his  winter 
lethargy  and  starts  to  feed. 

As  the  water  warms  up  a  bit  more,  you  substitue  plugs 
for  bait.  Through  April  and  most  of  May  you  really 
slay  them.  All  you  have  to  do  is  lay  a  plug  up  along  the 
shore,  wiggle  it  twice,  and  Whammy!  He's  on!  But  did 
you  ever  wonder  why,  Joe  ? 

During  the  spring  the  sun  warms  the  surface  water 
more  every  day.  From  the  time  the  bass  start  to  feed 
until  the  water  temperature  passes  seventy,  the  layer  of 
water  in  which  they  are  most  comfortable  is  right  at  the 
surface.  All  the  bass  in  the  reservoir  are  concentrated  in 
the  upper  few  feet  of  water  where  they  can  see  your 
plug  every  time  you  cast.  Often  there  is  one  foolish 
enough,  or  hungry  enough,  to  go  for  it.  Fishing  is  best, 
of  course,  real  early  in  the  spring  before  any  spawning 
is  done  and  when  the  food  supply  is  most  limited.  It 
stays  good,  though,  just  as  long  as  the  fish  are  con- 
centrated where  you  are  fishing — within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface. 

In  June,  the  seventy  degree  layer  of  water  gets  deeper. 
The  fishing  is  not  so  good  as  it  was.  But  the  bass  still  are 
doing  just  what  you  would  expect — staying  where  they 
are  most  comfortable.  The  difference  is  that  the  layer  of 
water  where  they  are  comfortable  is  so  much  deeper  that 
they  no  longer  are  concentrated.  The  bass  population 
of  the  lake  is  distributed  all  the  way  from  the  surface 
down  through  a  good  many  feet  of  water.  On  any 
particular  cast,  the  chance  of  a  bass  seeing  your  plug  is 
greatly  reduced. 

And  then  comes  summer — July,  August,  and  early 
September.  The  sun  boils  down  and  the  surface  water 
gets  hotter  and  hotter.  The  layer  of  water  which  the  bass 
prefer  is  buried  under  many  feet  of  hot  water,  but  the 
bass  go  right  down  with  it.  Down  where  they  can  be 
comfortable.  Sometimes  a  hungry  fish  will  chase  a 
school  of  minnows  up  into  the  warmer  surface  water, 
but  he  doesn't  stay.  He  gets  back  in  a  hurry.  The  bass 
population  of  the  lake  may  be  concentrated  as  deep  as 
thirty,  or  forty,  or  even  fifty  feet  below  the  surface. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  vacation  season,  too.  The  boys 
who  get  a  week  or  two  away  from  the  desk  have  been 
reading  all  about  the  limit  catches  of  big  bass  taken 
earlier  in  the  spring.  They  get  out  the  tackle  box,  buy 
four  new  plugs,  and  rush  off  to  the  hotel  which  managed 
to  get  its  name  in  the  papers  next  to  the  pictures  of  the 
big  fish.  There  the  vacationer  rents  a  boat  and  proceeds 
to  pound  the  water  day  after  day  with  everything  in  his 
tackle  box.  The  bass,  of  course,  are  far  out  of  range 
and  he  never  gets  a  strike. 


After  his  time,  energy,  patience,  and  money  are  all 
exhausted,  he  complains  bitterly  to  the  hotel  manager 
or  boat  dock  operator  about  the  lack  of  fish.  He  is  told 
that  he  should  have  been  here  last  week,  and  that  he 
surely  will  catch  fish  if  he  will  just  come  back  tomorrow, 
or  after  it  rains,  or  in  the  dark  of  the  next  full  moon.  He 
looks  on  the  hotel  lobby  wall  at  the  enlarged  picture 
of  the  ten  pound  bass  caught  last  March  30th,  and 
opines  that  the  photographer  who  took  that  picture 
must  be  a  liar.  After  a  final  round  of  imprecations  he 
goes  home  in  disgust  and  throws  his  tackle  in  a  closet 
until  next  year. 

After  two  months  of  this,  the  resort  operator  writes  a 
scorching  letter  to  the  local  fish  hatchery,  with  copies  to 
his  congressman  and  the  Governor,  demanding  that  a 
liberal  stocking  of  bass  be  made  in  the  reservoir  without 
delay  or  the  tourist  business  will  fall  off  and  the  whole 
economy  of  the  State  will  be  seriously  jeopardized.  The 
local  sportsmen  circulate  a  petition  demanding  more 
fish  in  their  lake,  and  take  up  a  collection  to  build  a 
rearing  pool  so  they  can  raise  fish  and  improve  the 
fishing.  The  local  congressman  promises  to  introduce  a 
bill  in  the  next  legislature  requiring  the  construction  of  a 
new  fish  hatchery  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  with  its 
total  output  to  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  July 
and  August  fishing.  And  all  this  time  the  bass  in  the 
lake  keep  right  on  acting  like  bass.  They  stay  down  in 
the  deep  water  where  they  are  comfortable. 

In  the  fall,  as  the  surface  water  cools,  there  is  a 
general  mixing  of  the  different  temperature  layers,  and 
once  more  some  of  the  bass  come  near  the  surface  to 
feed.  Most  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  suits  the  bass 
at  this  season  and  they  are  very  generally  distributed. 
They  are  not  concentrated  at  the  surface  as  they  were  in 
the  spring,  but  some  are  near  it,  and  some  get  caught. 
The  fishing  is  fair,  and  continues  into  early  winter  when 
the  water  gets  really  cold  again.  Then  the  bass  stop 
feeding  and  the  annual  cycle  is  complete. 

The  real  answer  to  your  question,  Joe,  is  in  the  old 
fishermen's  adage:  "In  August,  if  you  want  to  catch  a 
bass,  go  fish  in  water  deeper  than  your  knees" — much 
deeper. 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 


The  black  bear  has  the  peculiar  habit  of  treading  in 
the  same  path,  which  becomes  in  time  an  easily  recog- 
nizable trail,  often  leading  to  its  destruction. 


FISH  HOGS  YOU  MAY  KNOW 


CMLU  FISH  FOR  EveRYOOOV-  THAT'S  MB 
JUST  FILL  UP  YOOH  TUB 


J 


THE  "RETURNING  HERO" 

The  neighbors  can't  say  he's 
not  a  "generous"  guy!  And 
even  if  the  fish  are  spoiled 
they  make  good  fertilizer! 
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Conducted  by  Betty  Waddell 


State  Fair  To  Sponsor  Sportsman's  Day 

The  1952  State  Fair  will  again  sponsor  a  sportsman's 
day  with  casting  tournaments,  and  other  special  events 
designed  to  give  North  Carolina's  600,000  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen  a  share  in  the  State's  biggest  show. 
There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  artificial  fish  lures  made  by 
amateur  tackle  makers  and  cash  prizes  will  be  offered  to 
winners  in  several  classes. 

Orange  County  To  Sponsor  Junior  Wildlife  Clubs 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  report  of  the  May  meet- 
ing of  the  Orange  County  Wildlife  Club,  and  serves  as 
a  hint  to  what  other  wildlife  clubs  can  do:  All  those 
present  at  the  May  meeting  appeared  to  react  enthusi- 
astically to  the  idea  of  making  an  earnest  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  junior  wildlife  club  in  Chapel  Hill  and  if 
possible,  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Plans  are  being 
made  toward  this  end  and  a  number  of  you  will  be  re- 
quested to  help  with  this  undertaking.  This  is  probably 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  club's  program.  We  can 
make  a  really  worthwhile  contribution  if  the  young 
people  of  the  county  are  to  be  guided  in  developing 
sound  ideas  of  conservation  and  sportsmanship. 

Surf  Casting  Tourney  Scheduled  for  Dare  Coast 

The  Dare  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  sponsoring 
a  surf  casting  tournament  on  October  3,  4,  and  5,  accord- 
ing to  advance  information  received  from  Aycock  Brown 
of  Manteo.  The  tourney  will  be  open  to  casting  teams 
from  towns  along  the  seaboard,  or  from  any  other  loca- 
tion where  a  town  wishes  to  send  a  team.  Substantial 
cash  prizes  will  be  offered  to  winning  teams,  as  well  as 
a  trophy  which  must  be  won  three  consecutive  years. 
Most  of  the  fishing  will  be  for  channel  bass,  which  ap- 
pear in  numbers  on  the  Dare  coast  during  October,  but 
other  fish  will  count  for  prizes.  Complete  information  on 
the  tourney  may  be  had  from  Major  J.  L.  Murphy,  Kill 
Devil  Hills,  N.  C. 

Wife  of  Commissioner  Honored 

Mrs.  J.  Walter  Moore,  Hayesville,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Wildlife  Commissioner  Moore  and  Home  Demonstra- 


tion Agent  for  Clay  county,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  present  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  at  Dallas,  Texas  early  in  September.  The 
title  of  the  paper  will  be  "How  to  Sell  a  Coordinated 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Program  to  the  Public." 
Mrs.  Moore  will  use  color  slides  as  part  of  the  presenta- 
tion, and  will  tell  the  story  of  how  the  conservation  of 
land  and  water  in  Clay  county  has  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  who  live  there. 

Grant-In-Aid  to  Outdoor  Laboratory 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc.  assisted 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in 
securing  a  Grant-In-Aid  of  $900  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  The  matching  funds  of  $300  were 
given  by  East  Carolina  College,  co-sponsor  of  the  lab- 
oratory. The  Grant-In-Aid  will  be  used  for  scholarships 
for  teachers  and  nature  leaders.  Five  additional  scholar- 
ships were  provided  for  by  the  Biltmore  Garden  Club. 

This  is  the  first  such  laboratory  held  in  North  Caro- 
lina designed  specifically  to  train  teachers  to  direct  and 
supervise  school  camps.  Instructions  will  be  provided 
for  by  representatives  of  a  number  of  state  agencies. 
The  camp  will  be  directed  by  Dr.  Charles  DeShaw  of  the 
college.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  Richard  Weaver  and 
Mr.  Taylor  Dodson  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Mr.  William  Hamnett  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  The 
camp  will  be  held  at  Crabtree  State  Park,  July  21 
through  August  2.  The  state  Park  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  is  helping 
to  sponsor  the  project. 

School  camps  have  been  held  by  Salisbury,  Kings 
Mountain,  Gastonia,  and  Charlotte  city  schools.  All  of 
these  cities  have  teachers  enrolled  in  the  camp. 


Carolina  Bird  Club  Meeting 

The  Carolina  Bird  Club  will  hold  its  Fall  Meeting  on 
September  27-28  at  the  Albert  Butler  YMCA  Camp 
near  Roaring  Gap,  N.  C. 


Attention  Dove  Hunters 

Please  return  leg  bands  promptly  with  complete  kill 
information  to: 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Bird  Banding  Office 
Laurel,  Maryland 

Your  Cooperation  is  Needed 
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September  marks  the  end  of  the  summer  season — cot- 
tages and  cabins  at  the  seashore  and  in  the  mountains  are 
being  closed.  The  crisis  of  the  fishing  fever  will  be  past 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Usually  there  are  causes  behind  any  major  change  and 
not  the  least  of  these  is  the  reopening  of  schools.  Mother 
will  sigh  a  little  as  Johnny  starts  for  the  third  grade,  but 
generally  these  sighs  are  mixed  with  some  relief.  From 
now  on  teachers  will  do  the  job. 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  education  representatives 
have  been  busy  this  summer  working  with  camps,  con- 
ferences and  workshops.  Teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators were  present  at  many  of  these  meetings.  Our  pri- 
mary function  was  to  promote  interest  in  wildlife 
conservation  projects  in  the  schools,  and  we  can  report 
that  great  interest  was  shown  by  many  teachers.  When 
we  described  many  of  the  things  that  could  be  done,  and 
particularly  those  portions  of  programs  in  which  local 
sportsmen  could  play  an  important  part,  questions  were 
asked  following  this  line,  "Where  is  the  wildlife  club 
near  my  school?"  or  "Who  are  the  wildlife  officials  in 
my  area?"  or  "How  can  I  get  the  local  sportsmen  inter- 
ested in  our  wildlife  project?" 

We  know  that  several  of  our  clubs  have  creditable 
school  programs  but  it  is  startling  to  find  that  such  a 
ready  market  for  club  help  exists  in  our  schools,  with 
so  little  being  done  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

The  importance  of  a  club  project  which  deals  with 
the  youth  cannot  be  over-estimated.  We  must  have  a 
crop  of  new  and  different  sportsmen  coming  along.  We 
must  have  straight  shooters  and  fair  shooters  in  life  as 
well  as  the  field  and  stream.  Seeing  that  the  youngsters 
of  today  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  conservation  and 
good  sportsmanship  is  one  of  our  most  serious  obliga- 
tions. 

W.D. 

Miss  M.  Margaret  Arthur  of  Washington,  D.  C,  asks: 

"In  a  back  issue  (WILDLIFE  IN  N.  C,  June  and  July 
1951,  Ed.)  You  had  an  article  about  snakes.  Is  there  a 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  that  issue?  I  would  like 


to  know  the  identity  of  a  bronze  or  copper  colored  snake 
with  diamond-shaped  markings  all  down  its  sides.  Ap- 
parently it  is  living  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  when  I 
saw  it  it  was  swimming  along  in  the  water  shortly  before 
sundown.  Some  say  it  is  a  water  moccasin,  but  I  understand 
they  are  dark  with  mottled  marks.  Others  say  it  is  a  rattle- 
snake. Do  they  go  in  the  water?  The  lake  is  in  King  Wil- 
liams county,  Virginia,  near  the  Pamunhey  River,  and  the 
snake  has  been  seen  in  the  weeds  beside  the  dock  where  we 
go  fishing.  I  am  afraid  of  snakes  and  would  like  to  know  if 
this  is  one  of  the  poisonous  ones.  This  one  appeared  to  be 
about  thirty  inches  long  in  the  water." 

The  description  of  the  snake  in  question  strongly  hints 
that  it  is  a  banded  water  snake.  They  are  usually  found 
in  or  near  water  and  their  principle  food  is  fish,  frogs, 
and  small  animal  life.  Water  snakes  are  not  poisonous 
although  they  have  a  notoriously  bad  temper.  While 
swimming  the  fact  that  the  water  snake's  head  is  usually 
the  only  part  of  the  body  seen  above  water  identifies 
this  snake  from  the  water  moccasin.  Much  of  the  length 
of  the  moccasin  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
when  it  is  swimming.  Certain  rattlesnakes  do  frequent 
watercourses  in  marshy  areas,  and  of  course  can  swim. 
They  are  not,  however,  found  in  the  water  as  frequently 
as  the  snake  desscribed  in  the  letter.  Also,  the  rattler  as 
well  as  the  other  poisonous  snakes  have  a  pronounced 
arrowhead  shape  to  the  head  when  seen  from  above, 
while  the  water  snake  has  more  of  an  egg-shaped  head. 

H.  W.  "Frog"  Hayes  of  High  Point,  N.  C,  has  an  inimit- 
able comment  on  the  article  "Trail  and  Tree  Hounds"  in 
the  June,  1952,  issue  of  WILDLIFE: 

"Thanks  for  the  beagle  news  and  on  page  7,  "The 
Mount,"  and  in  the  first  paragraph  you  say  'portions  of  a 
uniform.'  What  do  you  mean,  man?  Velvet  hunt  cap,  waffle 
pique  stock  and  pin,  green  beagle  coat  with  red  collar,  cocoa 
piping  and  brass  monogramed  buttons,  lightweight  pigskin 
gloves,  whipcord  field  trousers  and  hunt  whip  and  horn? 

"Whaddaya  mean  'portions  of  a  uniform'?  White  gaiters 
are  worn  on  very  dress  occasions  and  these  only  are  not 
visible. 

"I'll  admit  there  was  a  time  when  'portions'  was  the  word. 
Allen  Snowden,  Master  of  the  Don  Valley  Beagles,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  presented  the  cap  to  me;  David  B.  Sharp,  Jr.,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Treweryn  Beagles,  Westchester,  Pennsylvania, 
donated  the  coat;  Tom  Thomas,  Master  of  the  Sedgefield 
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Fox  Hounds,  the  stock;  C.  Slineman,  the  horn;  and  I  made 
the  whip." 

More  power  to  Brother  Hayes  and  his  beaglers.  If  we 
may  venture  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  beaglers  all 
over  the  state  promote  any  reasonable  activity  whether 
it  be  portions  of  a  uniform  or  accepted  tunes  on  copper 
horns  played  in  harmony  with  the  running  pack  in  order 
that  the  cause  of  organized  beagling  might  thereby  be 
advanced.  There  is  great  need  in  North  Carolina  for  all 
major  groups  of  sportsmen  to  be  united  in  a  cooperative 
and  smoothly-working  relationship  with  each  other  and 
the  game  program.  The  beaglers,  fox  hunters,  cooners 
and  bird  dog  folks  and  their  organizations  should  repre- 
sent a  good  cross-section  of  the  state.  This  does  not 
mean  that  sectional  groups  should  lose  their  identity  in 
a  large  organization,  but  in  matters  of  legislation  and 
programs  of  a  state-wide  nature  there  should  be  those 
who  are  qualified  to  speak  for  the  particular  sport 
affected.  Again,  we  offer  our  services  to  any  effort  to 
create  stronger  and  more  representative  organizations 
of  sporting  groups. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Brock  of  Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C,  raises  a  ques- 
tion which  is  worth  passing  along: 

"For  more  than  twenty-five  years  I  have  hunted  and 
fished  and  am  accused  by  my  wife  of  thinking  more 
about  planning  a  frogging  expedition  than  I  do  about 
how  to  meet  the  grocery  bill.  I  really  like  to  get  a  mess 
of  frogs  in  the  spring  and  have  visited  every  stream  or 
pond  within  miles  of  home  in  my  time.  Yes,  back  in  the 
days  when  you  were  in  the  great  minority  as  far  as  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  concerned,  I  brought  home  all  the 
frogs,  quail,  rabbits  and  anything  else  I  could  get.  As 
the  years  came  and  a  little  wisdom  set  in,  as  well  as 
shortness  of  breath  and  wobbly  legs,  I  settled  for  a 
'mess'  of  game  now  and  then.  Even  then,  there  were 
plenty  of  frogs.  But  now  what  is  the  story?  Folks  I  talk 
with  say  there  just  aren't  any  frogs.  I  came  home  with 
twelve  for  three  trips  this  year.  Everybody  talks  about 
the  number  of  people  catching  frogs;  maybe  that  is 
the  answer.  If  it  is,  and  if  frogging  is  becoming  such  an 
important  sport,  I'm  fast  coming  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Wildlife  Commission  should  recognize  it  just  the  same 
as  they  have  groundhogs  and  pheasants,  as  well  as  other 
game.  Why  don't  we  have  bag  limits,  size  limits  and 
seasons?  I  have  seen  more  than  100  frogs  taken  by  two 
men  in  one  night.  Maybe  the  legs  were  sold  to  restau- 
rants, I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  everybody 
getting  into  the  game,  we  need  some  rules  to  protect 
frogs  and  someone  to  back  them  up.  What  do  the  read- 
ers of  WILDLIFE  think?" 

Editorial  Reprint 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  CASWELL 
MESSENGER,  June  26,  1952,  is  not  without  its  serious  as 
well  as  its  humorous  aspects: 

"Dogs,  dozens  of  them,  roaming  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  Yanceyville  day  and  night,  trespassing  on  private 


property,  tramping  vegetable  gardens,  fighting  in  flower 
beds,  barking  for  cause  or  no  cause  at  all,  howling  from 
moonrise  to  moonset.  Dogs,  all  kinds  of  them,  all  sizes, 
mongrels  and  purebreds,  healthy  ones  and  mangy  ones, 
tagged  and  untagged,  vaccinated  and  not  vaccinated.  Dogs 
to  the  right,  to  the  left,  in  front  and  behind,  all  around 
town.  A  dozen  people  have  complained  to  the  MESSENGER 
that  'something  ought  to  be  done  about  the  nuisance  of 
stray  dogs.'  We're  in  sympathy.  They  turn  over  our  garbage 
cans,  too.  There  is  a  law  about  stray  dogs,  but  it  seems  the 
dogs  are  not  familiar  with  the  law  or  they  are  just  naturally 
'agin'  any  restrictions  on  their  peripatetic  ambitions  or  vocal 
abilities.  Anybody  who  wants  to  run  for  dogcatcher  is  as- 
sured of  a  dozen  votes  and  no  questions  asked  about  the 
platform  or  party  affiliation.  Any  candidates!" 

From  Mr.  E.  R.  Klug  of  High  Point,  N.  C,  comes  the 
following : 

"We  have  a  large  flock  of  cardinals  in  our  yard,  and  get 
pleasure  and  amusement  from  them.  We  have  been  feeding 
them  ever  since  we  moved  here,  but  it  runs  into  considerable 
money  to  give  them  what  is  apparently  their  favorite  food, 
sunflower  seed.  We  have  to  pay  forty  cents  per  pound  for  it. 
Can  you  tell  us  where  sunflower  seed  can  be  purchased  at  a 
lower  price  and  in  larger  quantities?  Also  if  their  favorite 
seed  are  not  available  what  else  they  might  go  for. 

"The  young  birds  are  very  amusing  and  we  want  to  keep 
them  around,  so  any  information  you  can  give  us  will  be 
appreciated." 

There  is  no  denying  the  beauty  to  be  enjoyed  and  the 
pleasure  to  be  had  by  getting  acquainted  with  the  many 
species  of  wild  birds  that  will  come  to  feeding  stations 
properly  placed  near  a  home.  One  suggestion  that 
should  help  solve  the  sunflower  seed  problem  would  be 
to  grow  your  own  sunflowers  and  produce  your  own 
seed.  In  addition,  many  other  birds  will  feed  on  the  seed 
while  still  on  the  stalk.  Cheaper  feed  in  the  form  of 
scratch  feed  and  other  whole  grain  will  be  used  by  most 
seed-eating  birds. 


I  GIVE  MY 
PLEDGE  AS  AN  AMERICAN 
TO  SAVE  AND  FAITHFULLY  TO 
DEFEND  FROM  WASTE  THE 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF 
MY  COUNTRY  -  ITS  SOIL 
AND  MINERALS.  ITS 
t  FORESTS.  WATERS.  * 
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Operation  Wheelchair  got  under  way  when  the  boys  loaded 
aboard  an  Army  bus  at  the  Reconditioning  Unit  at  Ft.  Bragg 
Hospital. 


Mayor  George  W.  Dill  of  Morehead  City  met  the  group  at  the 
pier  and  presented  them  with  an  outsize  key  to  the  city.  A  GI 
from  Hawaii  received  the  key. 


"Operation  Wheelchair" 

Thirty  war-weary  and  wounded  GIs  and  their  Unit 
Commander,  Capt.  W.  F.  Robbins,  were  given  a  demon- 
stration of  what  a  bunch  of  Tar  Heel-s  can  do  when 
they  put  their  minds  to  it.  The  men  were  given  a  free 
trip  to  the  blue  Atlantic  for  some  deep  sea  fishing. 
Making  the  trip  possible  were  four  boat  skippers  and  a 
fifth  who  volunteered  his  boat  but  was  prevented  by 
mechanical  breakdown  from  making  the  trip.  Donating 
their  boats  as  services  were  George  Bedford  with  the 
"Dolphin";  Hubert  Fulcher  with  the  "Blue  Water"; 
Willard  Lewis  with  the  "Gulf  Breeze";  and  Teeny 
Piner  with  the  "Victory."  Bill  Henry's  "Amberjack" 
was  unable  to  make  the  trip. 

On  arrival  the  men  were  put  aboard  the  boats  on 
which  they  were  to  spend  the  night,  then  taken  to  five 
restaurants  whose  owners  set  up  "on-the-house"  shore 
dinners.  Ray  Garrell's  Blue  Ribbon  Club,  Capt.  Bill 
Ballou's  Waterfront  Cafe,  Tony  Seamon's  Sanitary  Fish 
Market,  John  Memakis'  Busy  Bee  Cafe,  and  Frank 
Marino's  Rex  Restaurant,  furnished  the  eats. 

Although  the  wind  was  strong  and  the  water  rough, 
the  men  enjoyed  the  outing  tremendously. 


Here  is  a  group  aboard  Willard  Lewis'  "Gulf  Breeze,"  the  only 
boat  to  bring  in  fish.  Below:  Sgt.  Robert  H.  Whitaker,  a  native 
Tar  Heel,  receives  a  trophy  for  catching  the  most  fish.  Pre- 
senting the  trophy  is  Joe  DuBois,  Secretary  of  the  Morehead 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce.  D.  G.  Bell  of  Morehead  City 
donated  the  prize. 
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Flying  on  silent  wings,  the  great  horned  owl  is  truly  a  powerful  and  efficient  predator.  The  strike  of  its 
talons  means  sudden  death  to  unwary  birds  and  small  mammals,  but  its  take  of  game  species  can  be 
reduced  by  providing  protective  cover.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  distributes  free  to  landowners 
valuable  food  and  cover  plants.  Write  the  Game  Division,  Raleigh,  for  details. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

The  gray  squirrel  is  second  only  to  the  cottontail  rabbit  in  popularity  with  North  Carolina  hunters.  Prospects  are  for  a  good  squirrel 
season. 


HUNTING  OUTLOOK  FOR  1952-53 

by  Clyde  P.  Patton 

Executive  Director 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 


On  September  1,  1952,  a  shotgun  blast  rang  out  across 
the  salt  marches  along  the  North  Carolina  coast,  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  1952-53  hunting  season.  De- 
spite severe  weather  last  winter,  drought  this  spring  and 
summer,  plus  some  floods  in  early  autumn,  conditions 
looked  good  for  Tar  Heel  nimrods. 

The  first  gun  blast,  leveled  at  a  Brunswick  County 
marsh  hen,  opened  a  two-month  season  on  sora  and 
rails.  A  liberal  bag  limit  set  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  allowed  15  rails  and  another  25  so^u  to  Hie 
few  hunters  who  indulge  in  marsh  hen  shooting.  The 
birds  will  disappear  with  the  first  frost,  however,  and 
gunners  will  give  their  attention  to  doves,  squirrels, 
deer,  bear,  rabbits,  quail,  ducks,  geese,  wild  turkeys, 
grouse,  and  other  denizens  of  the  forests,  fields,  and 
marshes. 

Last  summer,  on  June  30,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  completed  its  fifth  year  of  operations  since 
it  was  created  by  the  1947  Legislature.  Continuation  of 
long  hunting  seasons  and  liberal  bag  limits  in  spite  of 
heavier  gun  pressure  were  an  indication  that  the  wildlife 
conservation  and  management  program  undertaken  by 
the  Commission  has  been  successful.  Based  on  five  es- 
sential functions  (regulation,  enforcement,  manage- 
ment, education,  and  research)  this  program  has  worked 


toward  making  North  Carolina  one  of  the  great  hunting 
states  of  the  country.  To  the  people  of  this  state  who 
have  become  aware  of  the  need  for  wildlife  conser- 
vation, and  who  have  actively  cooperated  in  the  conser- 
vation effort,  the  Commission  is  indebted.  Despite  an 
ever-increasing  demand  for  game,  and  an  ever-decreas- 
ing amount  of  habitat  for  producing  game,  the  average 
hunter  can  expect  to  be  at  least  reasonably  successful  in 
getting  in  some  excellent  pport — if  he  plays  the  game 
safely  and  according  to  the  rules. 

Here  is  a  summary  by  species  of  what  to  expect  this 
fall  and  winter: 

Waterfowl 

Duck  and  goose  hunters  will  get  a  10-day  longer  season 
this  year,  running  from  November  17  through  January 
10.  The  bag  limit  on  ducks  will  be  the  same  as  last  year 
with  four  allowed  daily,  eight  in  possession.  Goose 
hunters  may  kill  three  geese  this  year,  with  three  allowed 
in  possession. 

Doves 

A  later  season  beginning  October  1  was  designed  to 
protect  the  species.  Disease  has  reduced  dove  popula- 
tions in  the  Southeast,  and  the  late  season  will  mean 
more  hunting  than  killing  of  birds. 
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Deer 

The  Commission's  big  game  restoration  program  has 
been  under  way  for  several  years,  and  areas  will  be 
opened  this  year  that  have  not  been  hunted  on  for 
some  time  past.  In  the  East  deer  are  plentiful  but  cover 
is  heavy.  They  have  held  their  own  in  the  West,  and 
have  shown  some  increase  under  intensive  management. 

Bear 

Fairly  numerous  in  western  wildlife  management  areas, 
abundant  in  many  counties  along  the  coast.  Further 
protection  of  bear  is  afforded  by  a  regulation  prohibiting 
the  killing  of  bear  weighing  less  than  50  pounds.  Bear 
with  cubs  may  not  be  killed.  Most  bear  hunting  will  be 
done  with  packs  of  bear  dogs  in  organized  hunts,  either 
State  supervised  or  privately  organized. 

Wild  Boar 

A  scarcity  of  wild  boar  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  no 
organized  boar  hunts  will  be  conducted  on  wildlife 
management  areas  in  the  West.  Boar  may  be  taken  in 
Clay,  Graham,  and  Cherokee  counties  outside  manage- 
ment areas. 

Raccoons 

There  is  still  a  shortage  of  raccoons  in  some  areas  of  the 
state  lying  west  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  1,  but,  coons  are 
generally  abundant  or  overabundant  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  program  of  supervised  trans- 
planting of  coons  to  western  counties  will  continue. 

Opossum 

The  abundance  of  opossum  throughout  the  state  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
bag  limits  for  the  species.  Years  of  low  prices  on  opos- 
sum skins  have  aided  in  bringing  about  an  abundance  of 
the  animals. 

Squirrels 

An  innovotion  this  year  is  zoning  the  state  with  regard 
to  the  squirrel  season  so  that  the  Coastal  Plains,  Pied- 
mont, and  Mountain  regions  will  have  squirrel  hunting 
at  a  time  when  warble  infestations  will  be  at  a  minimum 
and  the  danger  of  killing  lactating  females  will  be  re- 
moved. In  most  parts  of  the  state  there  is  an  excellent 
mast  crop  this  year,  and  squirrel  hunting  should  be 
good. 

Rabbits 

Favorable  weather  during  the  breeding  season  brought 
off  a  generally  good  crop  of  cottontail  rabbits  this  spring 
and  summer,  but  rabbits  will  still  be  relatively  scarce  ex- 
cept in  a  few  localities.  Apparently  rabbits  are  still  in  a 
low  phase  of  the  population  cycle.  A  further  clue  to  the 
relatively  short  rabbit  population  is  the  fact  that  rabbits 
are  highly  popular  with  Tar  Heel  hunters. 

Quail 

Another  dry  spell  during  the  quail  breeding  season  as- 
sured a  good  supply  of  birds  for  hunters  this  fall. 
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Drought  has  probably  reduced  somewhat  the  amount 
of  dense  quail  cover  this  year,  but  bird  hunters  will  have 
to  work  hard  to  get  their  birds.  Last  year  quail  were 
abundant  in  good  quail  territory,  but  throughout  most 
of  the  season  birds  fed  in  dense  brush  and  woodlands, 
and  were  seldom  seen  in  the  open  fields. 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  habitat  restoration  pro- 
gram has  had  a  healthy  effect  on  quail  populations. 
Enough  bicolor  lespedeza  has  been  planted  on  Tar  Heel 
farms  to  make  a  solid  strip  15  feet  wide  stretching  from 
Manteo  to  a  point  somewhere  near  Denver,  Colorado. 

Wild  Turkeys 

Wild  turkeys  will  be  nowhere  abundant  this  year,  but 
turkey  populations  have  shown  some  gain.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  near  areas  where  the  Commission  has 
established  wild  turkey  restoration  projects. 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Due  to  lack  of  hunting  pressure  plus  favorable  breeding 
conditions,  ruffed  grouse  are  abundant  this  year  in  most 
of  their  range.  Grouse  hunting  is  a  rugged  sport,  re- 
quiring a  great  deal  of  physical  stamina  and  endurance. 
It  is,  however,  becoming  an  increasingly  popular  sport. 

Summary 

As  mentioned  above,  hunting  in  general  for  Tar  Heel 
nimrods  will  be  good  this  year,  although  it  is  possible 

•  See  HUNTING  OUTLOOK  Page  20 

Last  year  the  daily  bag  limit  of  Canada  geese  was  two.  This 
season,  in  addition  to  a  longer  gunning  period,  the  limit  has 
been  raised  to  three. 

Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


It's  NEW  -  DIFFERENT  -  EXCITING! 


Sponsored  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  and 
the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


$  CASH  PRIZES  $ 


•  •  • 


FREE  TRIPS  TO 
WILDLIFE  4-H  CAMP 

AND  THE  FEDERATION'S  ANNUAL  MEETING 

•    •  • 


$100.00  First  Prize 
$75.00  Second  Prize 

$50.00  Third  Prize 
Seven  $10.00  Prizes 


Several  prize  winners  get  a  free 
trip  to  the  annual  4-H  Wildlife 
Camp  at  Camp  Millstone  Rock 
next  Summer. 


Teacher  of  First  Prize  Winner 
will  get  a  free  trip  or  equivalent 
recognition. 


Win  or  Lose  —  You  will  enjoy  participating  in  this  New  Type  of  Contest.  Open  to 
Students  in  8th  to  12th  Grades.  See  Opposite  Page  for  more  details,  and  watch  for 
future  Issues  of  WILDLIFE. 


TEACHERS  —  Use  this  blank  to  register  your  pupils. 

Send  to:  Quiz  Contest  Date  

Box  1341 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  teach  the  grade  in  school,  in 

 County  and  I  have  pupils  who  wish  to  enter 

the  Wildlife  Quiz  Contest. 

Name_  

Add  ress  


tL 


ew 


lAiitM 


on 


Here  is  an  outline  of  an  event  8th  to  12th  graders 
will  want  to  participate  in.  Read  this  and  watch  for 
more  information  each  month.  Sportsmen  will  enjoy 
taking  the  sample  quizzes! 


)nce  again  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  is  sponsoring 
an  educational  contest  designed  to  interest  high  school 
students  in  wildlife  conservation  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  a  lot  of  fun  and  recreation. 

The  contest  itself,  which  gets  underway  in  February, 
will  be  a  set  of  nine  quiz  questions  based  on  information 
obtainable  from  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
easily  available  publications.  The  questions  will  be  true- 
false,  multiple  choice,  or  sentence  completion.  The  tenth 
question  will  be  the  most  important  and  carry  the  most 
weight  in  judging. 

Here  is  how  the  contest  will  operate.  Students  from 
the  eighth  to  twelfth  grades  wishing  to  enter  the  contest 
will  ask  their  teacher  to  fill  in  the  registration  form  and 
send  it  in  to  Contest  Headquarters.  Enough  Contest 
Ouiz  Sheets  will  be  sent  to  the  teacher  to  supply  the 
umber  of  pupils  stated  on  the  form.  Registration  forms 
rill  be  printed  in  succeeding  issues  of  WILDLIFE,  and 
:achers  may  enter  additional  students  as  interest  in  the 
antest  increases.  All  teachers  need  to  do  is  enter  their 
upils,  pass  out  the  quiz  sheets  when  the  contest  for- 
lally  opens,  and  send  the  completed  quiz  sheets  back  to 
bntest  Headquarters  before  the  deadline  date  March 
5.  There  will  be  more  information  about  this  in  suc- 
eeding  issues. 

The  November,  December,  and  January  issues  will 
an  tain  sample  Wildlife  Quiz  Sheets  so  that  contestants 
lay  practice  for  the  official  contest.  Material  for  the 
ontest  and  contest  questions  will  deal  with  game  con- 


servation, fish  conservation,  and  the  rules  involving 
hunting  and  fishing. 

An  advisory  council  composed  of  leaders  in  the  fields 
of  conservation  and  education  is  being  formed  and  will 
be  announced  in  the  November  issue  of  WILDLIFE. 

Students  who  enter  the  contest  may  do  so  only  by 
having  their  teachers  complete  the  registration  forms. 
These  forms  will  officially  enter  the  school  in  the  con- 
tests and  make  students  eligible  to  receive  published 
materials  on  wildlife  conservation. 

Winners  of  the  contest  will  be  announced  in  the  May, 
1953,  issue  of  this  magazine.  Several  winners  will  be 
given  free  trips  to  beautiful  Camp  Millstone  Rock  near 
Aberdeen,  and  the  first  three  place  winners  will  also  be 
given  trips  to  the  Wildlife  Federation's  1953  annual 
meeting.  The  Camp  Millstone  trip  will  involve  attend- 
ing the  annual  State  4-H  Wildlife  Camp,  expenses  paid. 

The  teacher  of  the  first  prize  winner  will  have  a  choice 
between  a  free  trip  to  the  Federation  annual  meeting  or 
an  equivalent  prize. 

County  wildlife  clubs  are  urged  to  encourage  partici- 
pation by  eighth  grade  and  high  school  students  in  their 
counties  to  keep  the  contest  rolling  along.  All  readers  of 
WILDLIFE  will  be  interested  in  taking  the  sample 
quizzes  as  they  appear  each  month  just  to  find  out  how 
well  informed  they  are  on  wildlife  conservation. 

Meanwhile,  teachers  may  start  registering  immediate- 
ly so  that  their  students  will  be  eligible  to  receive  in- 
formational materials. 
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Why  do  we  go  trout  fishing?  Not  for  the  meat.  Fresh 
fish  can  be  had  at  the  market  more  cheaply  and  more 
certainly  than  on  our  public  waters.  Not  for  the  exercise 
either.  The  golf  course  or  the  tennis  court  is  more  readily 
available  and  may  be  no  more  crowded.  Nor  for  the 
company,  for  most  actual  trout  fishing  is  done  alone. 

It  must  be  for  the  fun  of  being  out  along  a  nice  piece 
of  water  with  the  hope  of  matching  wits  against  some 
trophy  fish.  The  day  when  any  of  us  can  be  sure  of 
taking  home  a  "mess  of  trout"  (that  term  is  now  almost 
unheard)  has  long  since  passed  on  our  more  accessible 
waters. 

Agreed  then — it's  the  sport  of  catching,  not  the  killing 
or  the  eating!  We  can  have  such  fishing  at  its  best  almost 
every  time  we  go  out — anywhere  from  two  to  four  or 
even  more  trout  per  hour,  and  those  fish  not  measly 
things  barely  over  the  legal  size,  but  12  or  14  inches 
long.  And  this  from  almost  every  pool  on  the  better 
streams,  with  now  and  then  a  battle  with  a  three-  or 
four-pounder  for  variety. 

This  angler's  Utopia  on  public  waters?  How  in  the 
world!  The  answer  is  simple.  Secure  the  passage  of  a 
law  in  your  state  making  it  illegal  to  have  trout  in  pos- 
session at  any  time. 

No  closed  seasons.  No  size  or  creel  limits.  Fish  when- 
ever the  spirit  moves  and  catch  all  you  can,  admiring 
the  brilliant  colors,  the  sleek  lines  and  the  wonderful 
fighting  ability  of  these  native  fish — as  you  gently  un- 
hook and  release  them. 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  would  be  reasonable. 
Present  license  fees  would  more  than  cover  it.  All  trout 
hatcheries  and  trout  rearing  stations  could  be  closed, 
except  perhaps  one  of  each  in  a  state  for  experimental 
purposes  and  for  restocking  where  pollution  or  a  natural 
catastrophe  had  wiped  out  the  fish.  Most  of  the  trout 
biologists  could  be  dismissed  or  transferred  to  warm- 
water  fish  problems.  The  stream-improvement  boys 
would  have  a  big  job  for  some  time  yet,  working  with 
the  soil  conserving  agencies  in  restoring  the  watersheds 
and  in  producing  the  maximum  of  stream  fishing  water 


on  every  drainage.  Even  they  would  run  out  of  work 
except  for  maintenance.  A  few  more  law-enforcement 
officers  might  be  needed,  in  the  trout  country  at  least, 
till  fishermen  got  used  to  policing  their  own  sport. 
But  with  proper  public  support,  such  a  simple  and  forth- 
right law  should  be  easy  to  enforce. 

Somebody  is  going  to  object,  saying,  "What  about  all 
the  trout  killed  by  hooking?"  As  yet,  no  one  really  has 
the  complete  answer  to  this  problem,  although  it  is  being 
worked  on  actively.  Perhaps  some  restrictions  as  to 
tackle  might  have  to  be  imposed.  Such  losses  should  not 
be  excessive,  and  certainly  not  so  large  that  nature  could 
not  replace  the  trout  killed  accidentally. 

Think  of  the  advantages  to  the  trout  fisherman!  No 
more  lugging  awkward  creels.  No  more  landing  nets  to 
catch  on  brush  or  deadfalls.  Of  course  some  will  want  a 
camera  to  record  an  unusually  fine  specimen  before  slip- 
ping it  back  into  the  water — just  to  prove  the  story  of  the 
big  one  landed. 

And  consider  how  such  a  law  would  let  us  out  with 
the  little  woman.  No  more  excuses,  or  stopping  at  the 
fish  market  on  the  way  home.  No  fish  to  clean  when 
you  come  in  tired  and  hungry.  If  you  want  a  fish  dinner 
that  night,  the  wife  will  do  the  buying,  and  have  it 
ready. 

As  simple  as  that — "Unlawful  to  have  trout  in  pos- 
session at  any  time"! 

Of  course  such  a  proposal  is  extreme,  although  it's 
been  tried  experimentally.  And  more  and  more  sports- 
men are  releasing  all  but  an  occasional  trophy  trout. 
That  it  is  necessary  drastically  to  restrict  the  kill  of  trout 
on  public  waters  to  maintain  the  sport  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  In  the  last  50  years  the  number  of  individuals 
fishing  for  trout  has  increased  manyfold,  and  because 
the  working  day  is  shorter  and  streams  can  be  reached 
more  easily,  they  all  fish  oftener.  Trout  waters  are  no- 
toriously low  in  yield — from  10  to  20  pounds  per  acre 
for  streams  and  half  this  amount  for  lakes.  Remember 
that  one  mile  of  stream  eight  and  a  fourth  feet  wide 
equals  one  acre.  The  average  trout  stream  isn't  over 
twice  this  width.  And  how  far  would  80  quarter-pound 
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Do  you  want  to  catch  from  two  to  four, 
or  perhaps  even  more  trout  per  hour  and 
none  of  them  under  12  inches?  The 
author  tells  you  how.  Do  you  agree  with 
his  startling  (hut  not  too  serious)  pro- 
posal? 


trout  go  toward  taking  care  of  the  annual  fishing  pres- 
sure ?  Just  eight  daily  limits  for  most  states ! 

Dr.  E.  L.  Cooper,  in  charge  of  the  Pigeon  River  Trout 
Research  Area  in  Michigan,  has  shown  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  brook  trout  reaching  the  legal  size  of  seven  inches 
are  removed  during  the  open  season — just  about  as  fast 
as  they  grow  to  that  length.  He  further  claims  that  in 
the  better  brook  trout  streams  few  females  are  left  to 
breed  even  once  before  they  land  in  some  angler's  creel. 
Also  that  the  rate  of  exploitation  of  planted  (and  pre- 
sumably also  of  wild)  rainbow  trout  may  be  as  high  as 
that  for  brook  trout.  Brown  trout  being  more  wary 
than  brooks  and  rainbows,  more  browns  survive  to 
spawn. 

But  when  you  consider  that  trout  of  seven  inches  may 
be  taken,  while  the  size  at  first  maturity  in  better  streams 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  you  can  see  the  lack  of 
protection  to  the  breeding  stock.  It  appears  that  for 
many  years  past  we  trout  fishermen  have  been  using  up 
our  capital  as  well  as  our  interest.  No  wonder  fishing  has 
been  declining! 

Where  does  stocking  come  into  the  picture?  Isn't 
stocking  (rather  than  further  restriction  of  the  catch) 
the  answer  to  depletion  ?  Fishery  administrators  devoutly 
wish  it  were  so.  But  planting  fingerling  trout  has  been 
proved  to  be  futile  if  an  adequate  breeding  stock  is 
present  and  if  conditions  are  suitable  for  natural  re- 
production. Under  such  conditions  more  young  trout  will 
be  spawned  than  the  waters  can  grow  to  maturity.  And 
from  the  economic  angle,  planting  legal-sized  trout  is  a 
losing  game,  quite  aside  from  undesirable  effects  on  the 
sport.  At  30  cents  apiece  in  the  stream  for  each  seven- 
to  nine-inch  trout  and  granted  even  a  high  average  re- 
turn of  50  per  cent,  the  cost  in  the  creel  is  60  cents  per 
trout.  How  many  such  fish  is  the  trout  fisherman  willing 
to  pay  for  ?  Certainly  the  present  license  fee  will  have  to 
be  greatly  increased  to  allow  many  daily  limits  of  10  fish 
per  angler. 

A  high  catch  per  hour  and  large  daily  yields  are  prov- 
ed possible  by  private  club  records  when  catchable  fish 
are  stocked  just  ahead  of  and  during  the  season.  But 


the  cost  to  the  club  members  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
average  state  license.  At  present  in  many  states  trout 
stocking  is  being  paid  for  largely  by  the  bass  and  bluegill 
fishermen. 

An  important  tool  in  making  better  trout  fishing  and 
increasing  the  natural  production  is  restoration  and  im- 
provement of  the  environment.  The  more  good  pools, 
food  and  spawning  places,  the  higher  is  the  yield,  and 
the  more  spots  for  the  angler  to  fish.  Streams  freed  of 
pollution,  including  silt  from  farmlands,  and  cooled  by 
better  shade  and  increased  spring  water  flow  will  add  to 
the  number  of  trout  available  for  annual  harvest  by  the 
angler,  but  there  is  a  definite  limit  even  to  such  improve- 
ment. 

The  only  final  and  effective  way  to  increase  the  rec- 
reational value  of  our  public  trout  waters  is  to  drastically 
reduce  the  kill.  There  is  proof  that  this  is  so. 

Back  in  1934  Pennsylvania  started  a  project  on  Spring 
Creek,  later  to  be  known  as  "Fisherman's  Paradise."  A 
little  over  a  mile  of  fine  natural  trout  stream  was  im- 
proved by  adding  pools  and  cover  and  was  stocked  with 
sizable  trout.  Licensed  anglers  could  fish  this  fenced-in 
stream  five  times  a  year  and  could  catch  10  trout  per 
trip,  but  could  keep  only  two  (recently  reduced  to  one) 
trout  10  inches  or  larger.  Only  flies  with  barbless  hooks 
and  daylight  fishing  were  allowed  and  wading  was  not 
permitted.  The  project  was  carefully  patrolled  and  all 
fish  kept  were  weighed  and  measured.  Its  popularity  was 
demonstrated  by  the  rise  in  number  of  fisherman  days 
recorded  in  the  first  four  years — from  2,952  in  1934  to 
9,123  in  1937;  and  the  use  has  continued  to  increase. 

How  good  fishing  might  be  if  all  trout  caught  were 
returned  to  the  water  was  shown  by  an  experiment  con- 
ducted in  1942  on  a  stream  on  the  Cornell  University 
campus  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  Professors  Webster  and 
Little,  in  co-operation  with  the  local  fly-tyers'  club,  en- 
closed a  half  mile  of  Cascadilla  Creek  by  weirs  and 
stocked  it  with  200  trout  from  eight  to  18  inches  in 
length.  Seven  club  members  did  the  fishing  between 
April  17  and  June  12,  in  which  period  307  hours  were 

•  See  TROUT  FISHING  Page  19 
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DEER 

TRAPPING 
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by  Frank  B.  Barick 

Leader  N.  C.  PR  21-D,  Big  Game  Restoration 


Something  new  has  been  added  to  deer  trapping  and 
transplanting  in  North  Carolina  which  has  resulted  in 
considerable  saving  in  time  and  money.  This  state  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  big  game  restoration  through 
trapping  and  transplanting  since  1945,  and  until  last 
year  trapping  was  on  a  "continuous"  basis  through  the 
trapping  season.  Last  year,  however,  traps  were  set  only 
on  certain  days  selected  on  the  basis  of  weather  fore- 
casts, and  the  result  was  a  higher  catch,  with  less  work 
than  was  experienced  in  former  years. 

The  idea  for  the  new  system  originated  while  the 
writer  was  stationed  on  the  Mt.  Mitchell  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  when  it  was  observed  that  on  some 
days  many  more  deer  were  seen  in  the  open  fields  and 
along  the  roads  than  on  others.  These  days  of  increased 
activity  were  commonly  ascribed  to  changes  in  the 
weather.  It  was  further  noted  that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  these  days  of  increased  feeding  and  activity 
were  followed  by  rain  or  snow  storms. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  it  was  decided  to 
set  the  traps  on  a  falling  barometer  with  a  forecast  of 
rain  or  snow  within  24  hours.  Since  newspaper  forecasts 
are  usually  based  on  the  previous  day's  weather  observa- 
tions, and  since  storm  centers  do  occasionally  deviate 
from  prescribed  routes,  it  was  decided  to  work  with  the 
nearest  weather  bureau  office  where  daily  weather  maps 
are  plotted.  The  Asheville  office  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  performed  in  a  most  cooperative  manner  by 
keeping  track  of  low  pressure  systems  and  contacting  us 
by  telephone  whenever  a  particularly  "good"  storm  was 
headed  over  the  trapping  area. 

The  trapper  can  keep  track  of  potential  storms  in  a 
general  way  by  consulting  the  weather  map  in  the  daily 
paper.  Nearly  all  of  the  high  and  low  pressure  systems 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

A  specially  designed  truck  is  used  to  transport  deer  from  place 
of  capture  to  point  of  release. 


influencing  the  weather  in  this  part  of  the  United  States 
originate  in  the  west  and  move  eastward.  In  some  cases 
storms  centers  will  move  across  the  country  in  two  or 
three  days;  in  other  cases  it  may  take  nearly  a  week. 
The  average  rate  is  about  500  miles  per  day  but  storm 
centers  often  travel  at  faster  than  average  rates  in  the 
winter.  Since  the  maps  in  the  newspapers  are  plotted 
from  data  recorded  at  7:30  A.  M.  the  previous  day,  the 
storm  is  probably  about  500  miles  farther  along  its  way 

TABLE  I.    Deer  Catches  by  Trap  Dates,  1951-52. 


Number  of  Deer  Caught  on  Each  Area 


Date 

Mt.  Mitchell 

Daniel  Boone 

Bent  Creek 

12/14/51 

24 

20 

14 

30 

22 

1/  9/52 

23 

16 

8 

20 

4 

26 

1 

2/  2/52 

1 

3 

7 

13 

14 

19 

l 

20 

i 

26 

Note:  A  larger  number  of  catches  was  made  this  year  (125) 
as  compared  to  last  year  (89)  with  much  less  effort  (14  trap 
sets  this  year  as  compared  with  continuous  trapping  for  about 
two  and  a  half  months  last  year).  In  spite  of  setting  "on  the 
weather"  the  largest  catches  were  still  made  at  the  first  part 
of  the  trapping  season  and  trapping  success  dwindled  as  the 
season  progressed. 
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when  it  is  observed  in  the  daily  paper.  Thus,  in  order  to 
get  the  traps  set  at  least  six  hours  before  the  storm  hits, 
the  weather  bureau  should  be  contacted  when  the  news- 
paper weather  map  shows  the  storm  to  be  from  700  to 
1,000  miles  west  of  the  trapping  area.  A  further  refine- 
ment (planned  for  this  year  in  our  operations)  would 
be  to  keep  track  of  barometric  pressure  at  the  trapping 
area  and  to  set  the  traps  when  the  pressure  starts  to  fall 
prior  to  a  forecast  storm. 

Another  factor  which  may  influence  the  success  of  the 
trapping  is  moon  phase.  It  is  our  observation  that  deer 
appear  to  feed  more  heavily  on  clear  moonlit  nights. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  seeing  more  deer  on  these 
nights  may  be  due  to  better  visibility  if  not  more  deer 
activity. 

A  comparison  between  trapping  by  the  continuous 
method  and  the  weather  method  is  presented  in  Figure 
I  and  Table  I.  Figure  I  shows  success  of  continuous 
trapping  on  the  Mt.  Mitchell  Area  in  1949-50  plotted 
against  barometric  pressure.  The  fact  that  after  the 
initial  heavy  catch  most  of  the  remaining  catches  were 
made  during  periods  of  low  or  falling  barometric  pres- 
sure lends  support  to  our  observation  that  deer  feed 
more  heavily  just  prior  to  low  pressure  storms. 


Figure  1.  Deer  catch  in  relation  to  barometric  pressure  fluctu- 
ation, 1950-51,  on  the  Mt.  Mitchell  Management  Area.  Trap- 
ping was  on  a  continuous  basis,  i.e.  traps  set  Monday  morning 
through  Saturday  afternoon.  Note  that  after  the  initial  large 
catch  the  bulk  of  the  catches  were  made  in  periods  of  low  or 
falling  barometric  pressure.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  devel- 
opments, it  would  seem  that  the  initial  catch  might  have  been 
even  larger  if  trapping  had  been  postponed  about  three  days. 


Table  I  shows  a  total  of  125  catches  made  in  14  nights 
of  trapping  on  three  different  trapping  areas  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  the  Mt.  Mitchell  Area  68  catches  were 
made  in  only  four  nights  of  trapping.  This  compares 
with  a  total  of  65  catches  over  a  ten  week  period  the 
previous  year.  (Although  the  number  of  days  of  actual 
trapping  in  the  earlier  year  was  less  than  ten  weeks  due 
to  week-ends,  holidays,  and  other  interruptions,  the  time 
spent  in  checking  traps  was  still  several  times  more  than 
was  required  by  the  weather  method.) 

There  was  a  similar  contrast  in  efficiency  between  the 
two  systems  on  the  Daniel  Boone  Area.  In  this  case,  two 
and  a  half  months  of  continuous  trapping  during  1949- 
50  yielded  only  21  deer,  whereas  22  deer  were  caught  on 


the  first  day  of  trapping  on  the  weather  the  following 
year,  plus  an  additional  25  deer  in  five  more  nights  of 
trapping.  Data  from  the  Bent  Creek  Section  of  the  Pis- 
gah  National  Game  Preserve  are  not  entirely  compa- 
rable due  to  the  very  small  number  of  deer  on  the 
refuge;  however,  there  was  at  least  one  catch  every  time 
the  traps  were  set  on  storm  forecasts. 

The  weather  maps  in  Figures  2  and  3  show  a  repre- 
sentative storm  progression  before  and  after  a  typical 
trap-set  of  the  1950-51  trapping  season.  The  upper  map 

•  See  DEER  TRAPPING  Page  20 
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Figure  2.  Weather  map  of  December  13,  1951,  0730  EST. 
The  isobars  from  which  this  map  was  plotted  indicated  that 
the  high  in  Missouri  would  move  into  the  Great  Lakes  area  and 
that  the  Kansas  low  would  approach  the  trapping  area  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina.  The  forecast  was  for  a  falling  barometer 
and  rain.  The  traps  were  set  on  the  Mt.  Mitchell  area  this  day. 


Figure  3.  Weather  map  of  December  14,  1951,  0730  EST. 
There  was  much  deer  activity  last  night  just  prior  to  the  ex- 
tended period  of  heavy  precipation.  Twenty-four  deer  were 
caught  in  the  52  box  traps  for  a  success  of  46  per  cent. 
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^riendd  o}  the  <:lOiid) 

Winter  is  fast  gaining  momentum  in  the  northern  marshes  and  spre,* 
wild  geese  will  return  to  Gaddy's  Pond  in  Anson  county  just  as  tb 
the  first  nine  birds  wintered  there  in  the  nineteen-thirties.  From  tha!  I 
flocks  have  steadily  increased,  and  this  year  over  six  thousand  bird; 

The  history  of  the  waterfowl  refuge  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockhart  C 
their  farm  fishpond  is  now  legend.  They  offered  the  Canadian  honl 
food,  and,  above  all,  protection  and  friendship.  The  birds  respond, 
is  a  North  Carolina  tradition,  a  mecca  for  bird  enthusiasts.  It  is  on 
where  man  can  walk  among  wild  geese. 


The  ring-necked  duck  is  another  regular  visitor  at 
Gaddy's  Refuge.  Other  species  of  ducks  come  and  go 
throughout  the  winter. 


Bottoms  up !  With  their  posteriors  bobbing  with  every  ripple,  a  group 
of  geese  stretch  their  long  necks  underwater  for  corn. 


ard.  In  October, 
1  returning  since 
ful,  the  visiting 
pected. 

created  around 
;r  species  water, 
y  Gaddy's  Pond 

places  on  earth 


Typical  view  of  Gaddy's  Pond :  geese  in  the  air,  geese  on  land,  and  geese  on  water. 


nd  no  privacy  at  Gaddy's  Pond.  Here  a  pair  of  black  ducks 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  honker  and  ringneck. 


The  wintering  birds  consume  corn  by  the  truckload.  The  center  goose 
is  stripping  kernels  from  the  cob,  while  a  blue  goose  (left)  waits  its 
turn. 


When  many  dogs  are  kept  in  the  same  pen,  it  is 
important  to  cure  infected  animals  before  they  spread 
the  parasites  to  others. 


Last  month  some  brief  comments  were  made  concerning 
the  nutrition  and  diet  of  the  hunting  dog.  Internal 
parasites  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  nutritional  status. 
For  one  thing,  a  heavily  parasitized  animal  is  usually 
unable  to  utilize  many  of  the  essential  nutrients  supplied 
through  a  good  diet.  Reasons  for  this  are  many,  but  a 
few  are  listed  as  follows:  The  parasite  may  utilize  food 
necessary  for  the  host  (tapeworms) ;  parasites  may 
cause  mechanical  obstruction  when  found  in  large  num- 
bers, thus  blocking  the  intestinal  tract  (roundworms)  or 
obstructing  the  bile  ducts  (roundworms  and  tape- 
worms). In  some  cases  they  may  irritate  the  intestinal 
tract,  causing  a  diarrhea  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  body  to  absorb  valuable  digestible  nutrients  (whip- 
worms) .  Some  suck  blood  from  the  host,  causing  anemia 
and  rapid  death  (hookworms) .  Many  parasites  migrate 
through  the  body,  which  lowers  the  resistance  of  the 
animal,  thus  setting  the  stage  for  pneumonia  and  many 
other  infectious  diseases. 

The  problem  of  internal  parasites  is  a  complicated 
one.  Parasites,  as  a  rule,  are  organisms  which  live  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  on  or  within  other  living  organ- 
isms for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food.  In  this  manner 
the  parasite  benefits  by  this  close  association  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  host.  Treatment  should  never  be  considered 
the  final  measure  in  the  control  of  parasitism.  Prevention 
of  parasites  should  be  the  primary  objective.  Therefore, 
to  prevent  parasitism  requires  an  intimate  working 
knowledge  of  the  life  cycles,  habits,  habitats,  and  ecolo- 
gy because  this  information  is  the  groundwork  on  which 
to  base  intelligent  measures  of  prevention  and  eradica- 
tion. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  parasites  are  spread. 
Infective  stages  of  parasites  are  passed  to  the  outside  by 
feces,  urine,  and  in  many  cases  are  taken  in  through  food 
and  water.  Some  life  cycles  of  parasites  require  an  inter- 
mediate host  to  inoculate  the  host,  as  is  the  case  of  the 


Second  In  A  Series  On  Dog  Care 

INTERNAL 
PARASITES 

by  Martin  P.  Hines,  D.V.M. 


mosquito  in  transmitting  heartworms.  Hookworm  larvae 
may  enter  by  way  of  the  skin  after  infected  feces  have 
been  deposited  in  the  soil.  Roundworms  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  young  by  the  mother  before  birth.  Warm 
temperatures  and  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  are  re- 
quired for  rapid  reproduction  of  parasites.  This  is  the 
reason  parasites  are  more  prevalent  in  the  warm,  humid 
southern  states. 

Since  there  are  many  groups  of  parasites  that  affect 
dogs  in  the  South,  only  the  most  common  ones,  such  as 
roundworms,  hooksworms,  tapeworms,  whipworms,  and 
heartworms,  will  be  discussed  briefly  here. 

Tapeworm 

Two  common  species  affect  dogs:  Dipylidium  caninum 
and  Taenia  pisijormis.  Tapeworms  are  composed  of  a 
head  (scolex)  and  several  immature  and  mature  seg- 
ments (proglottids).  The  eggs  are  passed  in  the  feces 
and  usually  are  still  attached  to  the  segment.  In  D.  cani- 
num the  eggs  are  ingested  by  flea  larvae  and  undergo 
further  development.  Later,  when  the  flea  is  ingested, 
the  dog  becomes  infected  with  the  adult  tapeworm.  In 
T.  pisijormis  the  eggs  are  passed  in  the  feces  and  are 
ingested  by  an  intermediate  host,  usually  the  rabbit. 
The  larvae  undergo  further  development  in  the  viscera 
and  the  dog  becomes  infected  with  the  adult  tapeworm 
by  ingestion  of  rabbit  viscera. 

Hookworm 

The  major  hookworm  species  affecting  dogs  is  Ancylos- 
toma  caninum.  The  adult  worm  is  found  in  the  small 
intestine.  Eggs  are  passed  in  feces  and  develop  rapidly 
into  larvae  in  sandy  loam  soil  in  a  moist,  shady  place. 
The  larvae  undergo  several  molts  and  the  usual  method 
of  infection  is  ingestion  with  food;  however,  the  larvae 
may  penetrate  the  skin  and  reach  the  intestinal  tract 
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by  way  of  the  blood  stream  and  lungs.  Hookworms  are 
a  major  killer  of  young  puppies  in  the  South.  I  have  seen 
entire  litters  of  bird  and  hound  puppies  destroyed  by 
this  parasite.  Hookworms  attach  themselves  to  the  walls 
of  the  small  intestine  and  suck  blood,  which  usually 
continues  to  flow  after  the  worm  has  left  the  site  of  the 
attachment.  On  autopsy,  large  quantities  of  blood  may 
be  seen  in  the  lumen  of  the  intestional  tract  in  heavy 
infections. 

Roundworm 

The  major  roundworm  species  affecting  dogs  is  Toxo- 
cara  cams.  The  adult  worm  is  found  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. Eggs  are  passed  in  the  feces  and  become  infective 
in  a  few  days.  Infection  takes  place  by  ingestion  of  these 
eggs.  The  eggs  develop  into  larvae  in  the  digestive  tract 
and  later  penetrate  the  intestine,  enter  the  blood  stream 
where  they  are  carried  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  eventually 
migrate  up  the  trachea  and  are  swallowed  to  develop  to 
maturity  in  the  small  intestine.  Heavily  infected  puppies 
usually  have  a  distended  abdomen  and  are  in  poor 
physical  condition. 

Whipworm 

Trichuris  vulpis  is  the  species  affecting  dogs.  The  adult 
parasite  is  found  in  the  cecum  and  colon.  Eggs  are 
passed  in  the  feces,  develop  into  larvae  and  are  ingested 
by  the  host  where  they  become  mature  in  the  cecum. 

Heartworm 

The  dog  heartworm  is  caused  by  Dirofilaria  immitis. 
This  species  is  found  mainly  in  the  right  ventricle  and 
pulmonary  artery.  Its  principal  occurrence  is  in  the 
southern  states.  The  female  worm  gives  off  ova  which 
develop  into  microfilaria  and  circulate  in  the  blood 


stream  for  months  or  longer.  In  order  to  complete  the 
life  cycle,  the  microfilaria  must  be  removed  from  the 
blood  stream  by  a  bloodsucking  arthropod,  usually  a 
mosquito  or  flea.  In  the  mosquito  they  develop  further 
and  when  the  mosquito  feeds  on  dogs,  the  larvae  escape 
near  the  site  of  the  punctures  of  the  skin  to  become  adult 
heartworms  later.  Heavy  infection  produces  many  patho- 
logical disturbances  and  frequently  causes  a  hard  work- 
ing bird  dog  to  become  useless  in  the  field.  Infected 
dogs  may  collapse  in  the  field  after  vigorous  exercise, 
later  to  appear  normal  after  a  short  rest.  Usually  such 
animals  are  in  poor  physical  condition  with  a  dry  hair 
coat.  Treatment  is  often  severe  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation should  be  made  by  a  veterinarian  to  determine 
whether  it  will  be  tolerated.  Symptoms  of  toxicity  must 
also  be  treated  if  they  arise  as  a  result  of  treatment; 
therefore,  it  is  usually  necessary  that  the  dog  be  hospi- 
talized. 

Comments  about  some  of  the  common  internal  para- 
sites of  dogs  have  been  necessarily  brief.  Pathological 
disturbances  and  symptoms  are  many  and  differ  with 
each  parasite.  The  diagnosis  of  parasitism  is  made  by 
examining  the  characteristic  eggs  under  a  microscope 
for  tapeworms,  roundworms,  hookworms,  and  whip- 
worms. Heartworms  are  diagnosed  by  demonstrating 
microfilaria  in  the  blood  under  a  microscope.  Treatment 
has  purposely  been  omitted  as  any  intelligent  dog  owner 
can  readily  observe  that  specific  anthelmintics  (drugs) 
must  be  selected  for  the  specific  parasite  involved.  Con- 
tact your  local  veterinarian  and  have  him  examine  your 
dog.  He  can  readily  inform  you  if  your  dog  has  worms 
and,  if  so,  the  species  found.  It  may  be  that  your  dog 
is  not  infected.  Many  a  good  dog  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  owner's  constant  worming  with  toxic  patent  drugs. 
Parasite-free  dogs  mean  better  hunting  days  ahead. 


New  Road  for  Deer  Hunters 

Malcolm  Edwards,  supervisor  of  western  refuges,  has 
reported  that  a  new  access  road  into  a  wilderness  area 
beyond  Turkey  Pen  Gap  in  the  Pisgah  Came  Preserve 
will  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  deer  season. 
The  road  will  make  thousands  of  acres  of  deer  range 
uvailable  to  hunters  which  heretofore  was  reached 
afoot  by  the  most  hardy.  The  road  consists  of  an  old 
logging  trail  rebuilt  by  a  bulldozer.  It  fords  the  South 
Mill-  river  below  the  checking  station  and  winds  its 
way  beside  a  tributary  creek  into  the  mountain  fast- 
ness. 

Next  summer,  trout  fishermen  will  find  the  road  a 
valuable  aid  in  fishing  barkcountry  streams.  It  will 
aid  Commission  personnel  in  law  enforcement  and 
management  work  on  the  refuge. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 

TRAPPERS  WARNED  AGAINST  TAKING  RACCOONS  WEST  OF  HIGHWAY  NO.  1 

Due  to  a  shortage  of  raccoons  in  most  of  the  state  lying  west  of 
U.   S.  Highway  No.   1,   the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  passed  a 
regulation  making  it  unlawful  to  take  raccoons  in  traps  in  that  area. 

Persons  trapping  such  species  as  mink  and  muskrats,  which  are  found 
in  coon  territory,  will  "be  required  to  take  special  precautions  against 
taking  'coons  in  traps.  The  November  issue  of  WILDLIFE  will  carry  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  selective  trapping  to  avoid  catching  coons. 

*  *  *  #  # 

RACCOON  TRANSPLANTING  PROGRAM  TO  BE  ACTIVE  AGAIN  THIS  YEAR 

Coon  hunter's  clubs  and  other  sportsmen's  organizations  wishing  to 
purchase  live,  wild  raccoons  for  stocking  in  local  areas  are  this  year 
urged  to  place  orders  for  early  delivery  of  live-trapped  coons.  The 
Wildlife  Commission  is  again  expediting  a  program  of  having  wild  coons 
live-trapped  in  areas  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  where  they  are 
over-abundant  and  transporting  them  to  areas  where  they  need  to  be 
stocked. 

This  year  authorized  coon  trappers  will  assemble  the  animals  at 
central  stations  where  they  can  be  cared  for  properly  and  where  entire 
orders  of  animals  may  be  picked  up  by  purchasing  organizations.  Complete 
details  regarding  live-trapping  and  procuring  coons  may  be  had  from  the 
Wildlife  Commission. 

*  *  *  *  * 

WATERFOWL  HUNTERS  GET  LONGER  SEASON,    ONE  MORE  GOOSE  DAILY 

In  setting  the  1952-53  waterfowl  season,   the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  granted  duck  and  goose  hunters  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  about 
10  more  days  of  shooting  than  last  year.  The  season  runs  from  November  17 
through  January  10.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  for  ducks  will  be  the 
same  as  last  year:   four  daily,  eight  in  possession.  Three  Canada  geese 
may  be  taken  daily  this  year  as  opposed  to  two  last  year,  and  only  three 
may  be  held  in  possession  at  any  one  time. 

Complete  details  on  waterfowl  regulations  may  be  had  from  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  FEDERATION  MEETING  AT  DURHAM 

The  N.   C.  Wildlife  Federation  will  hold  its  eighth  annual  state 
meeting  at  hotel  Washington  Duke  in  Durham  Friday  and  Saturday,  October 
10  and  11.  A  large  attendance  of  delegates  and  visitors  is  expected. 
According  to  Federation  officials  this  year's  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant meetings  of  its  kind  ever  held.  Make  your  reservations  now. 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

What  has  the  drought  done  to  our 
fishing? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe, 

The  drought  has  raised  pluperfect  heck  with  fishing 
in  more  ways  than  one.  We  see  in  the  newspaper  that 
the  Roanoke  River  is  so  low  that  navigation  is  being 
seriously  hindered  down  near  Albemarle  Sound.  In  the 
southeast  we  have  seen  the  Waccamaw  River  down  to 
about  one-fifth  of  its  normal  size.  Where  we  are  hurt 
worst,  though,  is  in  the  trout  streams  which  were  none 
too  big  to  begin  with.  The  central  and  northern  moun- 
tain streams  seem  to  be  hurt  most. 

Actually,  there  are  two  streams  which  have  been 
supporting  a  native  population  of  trout  for  years  and 
which  were  stocked  in  March  from  the  state  hatcheries. 
These  streams  produced  good  fishing  early  this  spring, 
but  by  the  latter  part  of  July  they  were  nothing  but 
shallow  pools  with  dry,  bare  rocks  between  them.  Not 
many  of  the  streams  are  completely  dried  up,  but  a 
great  many  of  them  are  seriously  reduced  in  volume. 
The  flow  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  should  be  under 
normal  conditions. 

We  hear  that  this  extremely  low  water  condition  has 
produced  a  new  vogue  in  poaching.  This  up-to-date 
poacher  does  not  use  a  net  or  dynamite.  He  just  carries 
a  sponge.  He  soaks  the  water  up  out  of  the  pool  into 
the  sponge,  picks  up  the  fish,  puts  them  in  his  pocket, 
and  wrings  out  the  sponge  to  put  the  water  back  in  the 
pool  so  that  no  one  will  know  he  has  been  there.  This 
type  of  poaching  is  very  difficult  to  break  up. 

Seriously  though,  Joe,  this  extremely  low  water  may 
hurt  our  trout  fishing  a  lot.  In  spite  of  what  many  of 
your  fishing  friends  will  tell  you,  most  of  the  trout 
caught  in  North  Carolina  waters  are  native  fish  and  are 
not  products  of  the  hatcheries.  The  excellence  of  our 
trout  fishing  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  survival 
of  an  adequate  brood  stock  among  the  native  fish,  and 
suitable  conditions  for  them  to  reproduce  their  kind.  It 


is  very  possible  that  the  low  water  will  have  a  seriously 
adverse  affect  on  the  native  trout  populations  for  the 
next  year  or  two. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  native  populations,  the  Mt. 
Mitchell  and  Daniel  Boone  Management  Areas  were 
closed  to  fishing  at  the  end  of  July.  This  continuing 
tendency  toward  extremely  low  water  conditions  in  July 
and  August  may  make  it  necessary  to  shorten  the  trout 
season  in  all  the  waters  of  the  state  in  future  years. 

The  damage  done  by  the  drought  and  by  extremely 
high  temperatures  is  more  evident  in  the  trout  hatcheries 
than  in  the  streams  themselves.  For  example,  here  is  a 
trout  hatchery  report  for  July  25: 

"Roaring  Gap — 65  degrees.  Pools  operating  at  less 
than  one-half  normal  water  level.  Five  pools  empty.  No 
additional  water  supply  available. 

"Pineola — 63  degrees.  Anthony  Creek  Pools  —  six 
empty  and  six  in  use.  Bunt  Creek  Pools — half  empty. 
Pools  in  operation  running  six  inches  deep — should  be 
twenty  inches.  Water  supply  extremely  low  and  silted. 
No  additional  supply  available. 

"Marion  —  70  degrees  average  —  high  —  74  degrees. 
Water  supply  adequate.  Trout  dying  from  heat,  and 
heat  induced  diseases. 

"Waynesville — 64  degrees.  Eleven  of  eighteen  race- 
ways empty.  Three  of  seven  large  pools  empty.  Water 
supply  extremely  low  and  silted.  Inadequate  supply  of 
suitable  water  makes  disease  control  impossible.  No  ad- 
ditional water  supply  available. 

"During  the  first  three  weeks  of  July  approximately 
60,000  trout  have  been  lost  due  to  low  water,  heat,  and 
resulting  disease  outbreaks.  The  hatchery  men  have 
worked  day  and  night  to  save  their  fish,  but  they  cannot 
raise  fish  without  water." 
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Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  production  record  of  the 
hatcheries  for  the  past  few  years.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1949  there  were  over  87,000  trout  stocked  which 
were  more  than  six  inches  long.  In  the  spring  of  1950, 
this  production  was  increased  to  better  than  115,000.  In 
the  spring  of  1951,  production  leaped  to  nearly  200,000 
fish  of  a  catchable  size.  This  increase  was  not  the  result 
of  expanded  facilities,  but  was  the  direct  result  of  better 
management,  better  feeding  practices,  and  better  disease 
control. 

In  the  spring  of  1952  production  increased  to  an  un- 
precedented figure  of  approximately  220,000  fish.  This 
figure  approximates  the  maximum  possible  production 
of  the  hatcheries  under  the  best  management  conditions 
that  we  know  how  to  provide.  The  emphasis  during  the 
current  year  has  been  on  improving  the  size  of  the  fish 
rather  than  trying  to  increase  further  this  already  ex- 
cellent production  figure. 

The  thousands  of  trout,  which  have  been  lost  because 
of  the  drought  during  this  summer,  are  from  the  crop 
of  fish  being  raised  for  stocking  in  the  spring  of  1953. 
If  there  are  no  further  serious  losses,  it  is  expected  that 
the  total  number  of  fish  available  for  stocking  in  1953 
will  be  about  the  same  as  the  spring  of  1950;  that  is, 
somewhere  between  100,000  and  150,000. 

Because  of  the  drought  the  "Great  White  Father," 
who  sits  in  Washington,  has  benevolently  decreed  that 
North  Carolina  shall  be  officially  proclaimed  a  "Disaster 
Area."  Do  you  suppose  that  that  gives  us  authority  to 
fill  out  a  form  requesting  that  our  streams  be  returned 
to  normal  flows,  or  do  you  suppose  that  we  are  now 
entitled  to  one  crying  towel  and  a  double  portion  of 
sympathy  ? 

Seriously,  Joe,  it  appears  that  our  streams  and  rivers 
are  getting  lower  and  lower  each  summer.  We  hope  that 
the  scientific  boys  will  figure  out  some  sort  of  an  answer 
to  why  it  is  happening  before  it  is  too  late  and  we  have 
no  trout  streams  left. 

The  bass  hatcheries  are  much  more  fortunate.  Since 
cool  water  is  not  required  for  them,  they  can  store  a 
large  supply  in  a  reservoir  and  have  it  available  when  it 
is  needed.  The  sad  part  of  this  drought  situation  is  that 
in  the  trout  hatcheries  there  seems  to  be  no  way  by  which 
precautions  can  be  taken  to  prevent  this  same  thing 
from  happening  whenever  another  drought  comes 
along.  Has  either  one  of  the  candidates  promised  us  a 
law  which  will  make  future  droughts  absolutely  illegal  ? 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 

P.S.  We  hope  you  will  read  Dr.  Hazzard's  article  on 
trout  fishing  in  this  issue.  Please  read  it  over  carefully 
and  then  let  us  know  whether  or  not  you  would  like 
to  see  a  stream  or  two  in  North  Carolina  set  up  as  he 
describes.  We  will  very  much  appreciate  your  thoughts 
on  this,  Joe. 

J.  H.  C. 


Tree  Conservation 

—  Inside  and  Out  — 


School  Page  by  Lunette  Barber 


If  you  think  trees  are  a  dull  subject  for  third  grade 
children,  Miss  Ruth  Prevatte,  of  the  Joe  P.  Moore 
School,  Lumberton,  North  Carolina,  will  not  agree 
Action  and  interest,  inside  and  out  the  classroom  provec 
that  trees  are  a  perfect  subject  for  a  unit  with  smal 
children.  Being  interested  in  conservation  of  soil,  water 
forests,  and  wildlife  Miss  Prevatte  does  not  fail  to  in-; 
elude  teaching  conservation  from  year  to  year  in  hei 
grade.  Does  she  use  the  same  subject?  No.  Three  year; 
ago  the  "Thrifty  Squirrel,"  last  year  "Birds  of  Robesor 
County,"  and  this  year  "Trees"  were  chosen  for  units 

One  day  while  looking  through  an  encyclopaedia,  i 
child  saw  the  picture  of  a  giant  Redwood.  He  was  great 
ly  impressed  and  showed  the  picture  to  other  children 
they  too  became  interested.  It  was  then  that  they  decidec 
to  find  out  what  trees  they  had  in  their  county  and  whai 
they  could  learn  about  them.  The  teacher  also  decidec 
to  develop  a  unit  on  trees  because  it  was  a  subject  foi 
which  the  children  could  gather  information  and  lean 
about  at  hand.  She  wanted  the  children  to  establish  i 
feeling  of  appreciation  of  our  trees  and  also  planned  tc 
motivate  and  correlate  reading,  language,  writing,  spell 
ing,  arithmetic,  science,  art,  and  music  while  carrying 
out  the  work. 

To  increase  interest,  the  teacher  and  pupils  collectec 
pictures  and  placed  them  on  the  bulletin  board.  A  specia 
reading  shelf  of  books  of  trees  was  provided  in  the  class 
room  library.  Books  were  secured  from  the  schoo 
library  as  well  as  the  city  library,  and  the  children  begai 
reading  about  and  observing  the  trees  in  their  locality 
They  made  individual  lists  of  trees  which  later  wed 
compiled  and  classified. 

The  county  forester  talked  to  the  children  on  the  im 
portance  of  trees,  prevention  of  forest  fires,  and  th< 
work  of  the  forest  ranger.  He  supplied  materials  such  a 
pamphlets,  posters  and  books,  in  addition  to  giving  in 
formation  on  certain  trees.  A  representative  from  th 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  visited  the  group  an< 
discussed  wildlife  in  relation  to  trees.  Stress  was  als< 
made  on  the  interdependency  of  our  natural  resourcej 
It  was  made  clear  to  the  children  that  the  forests  furnisl 
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After  a  session  in  the  classroom  about  the  value  of  trees  and 
their  conservation  .  .  . 

food,  shelter,  and  homes  for  wildlife,  while  the  wildlife 
in  turn  eats  rats,  mice,  insects,  etc.,  that  would  damage 
the  trees.  Materials  on  wildlife  conservation  were  also 
furnished  for  the  unit. 

In  carrying  out  the  unit,  many  interesting  facts  were 
learned:  (l)  There  are  at  least  87  kinds  of  trees  in 
Robeson  county  which  may  be  classified  into  22  families 
or  groups.  (2)  There  were  160  forest  fires  in  Robeson 
county  in  1951,  and  that  damages  amounted  to  $13,328. 
(3)  There  are  346,418  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  county, 
which  is  54.22%  of  the  land.  (4)  Pine  is  the  most 
valuable  timber  in  the  county.  (5)  The  best  tree  for 
lumber  is  the  loblolly  pine  which  grows  well  in  the  area. 

The  class  understood  the  many  desirable  qualities  of 
trees.  They  gained  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  trees  including  what  goes  on  inside  a  tree  as  well  as 
the  great  need  for  forest  conservation  in  order  to  save 
our  soil,  water,  and  wildlife.  An  appreciation  of  color 
seemed  predominant  among  the  group,  especially  since 
the  unit  was  continued  from  fall  to  winter,  and  through 
spring.  Each  child  carried  home  and  planted  a  pine 
seedling.  They  also  planted  and  cared  for  dogwood 
trees  and  longleaf  pines  on  the  campus.  Each  child 
learned  to  identify  each  tree  on  the  campus,  on  the 
streets,  and  at  home.  Field  trips  were  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  a  variety  of  trees  and  learning  to  identify 
them.  An  exhibit  was  arranged  in  the  classroom.  A 
program  was  planned  and  the  parents  were  invited. 
Later  the  class  accepted  an  invitation  to  present  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Rotary  Club  at  the  hotel. 

The  highlight  for  the  children  came  when  a  record- 
ing was  made  of  the  program.  They  seemed  to  think 
they  had  accomplished  something  worth  while.  The 
song,  "TREES"  by  Joyce  Kilmer,  was  the  most  popular 
thing  learned. 

Teaching  third  grade  pupils  the  fundamentals  of  con- 
servation is  the  primary  step  to  conserving  our  country's 


Photos  by  Win  Donat 

.  .  .  Miss  Ruth  Prevatte  took  her  third  grade  pupils  outside  to 
study  a  diseased  oak. 

natural  resources  because  learning  about  soil,  water, 
forests,  and  wildlife  early  in  life  leads  to  a  desire  to 
conserve.  So  when  a  teacher  such  as  Miss  Prevatte,  with 
unlimited  initiative,  enthusiasm,  and  efficiency,  does  a 
unit  with  small  children  similar  to  the  one  mentioned 
above,  the  learning  is  almost  indelible.  Why  not  try 
a  similar  unit  with  your  group  and  anticipate  your  divi- 
dends for  the  future  and  in  the  future.  Training  good 
citizens  is  remuneration  for  the  teacher's  hard  work. 

Note:  If  anyone  desires  a  copy  of  the  unit  described 
above,  please  send  request  to  the  Education  Division, 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TROUT  FISHING   • 

from  page  9 

spent  in  catching  601  trout,  or  a  catch  per  hour  of  about 
two  fish.  This  is  good  fishing  in  any  stream.  The  average 
catch  per  hour  from  most  public  waters  isn't  more  than 
one  fourth  as  good.  Of  course,  as  no  trout  were  kept  in 
the  Cornell  experiment,  each  fish  was  taken,  on  the 
average,  three  times. 

Similar  to  Pennsylvania's  Fisherman's  Paradise  but  on 
a  wider  scale  is  Michigan's  special  regulation  trout-pond 
program.  This  was  started  in  1944  as  a  wartime  measure 
to  give  anglers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  a  meas- 
ure of  sport  and  practice  for  their  fly  rods  in  those  days 
of  restricted  travel.  Springfed  ponds  developed  for  rear- 
ing bass  and  bluegills,  but  no  longer  needed  for  this 
purpose,  are  stocked  once  a  year,  generally  in  the  fall, 
with  500  fingerling  or  50  legal  brook,  brown  or  rainbow 
trout,  or  a  combination  of  those  species,  per  acre.  Fish- 
ing is  restricted  to  from  one  hour  before  sunrise  to  one 
hour  after  sunset.  No  boats  or  rafts  are  permitted; 
artificial  flies  only  are  the  rule ;  and  the  daily  limit  is  two 
trout.  These  ponds  have  proved  very  popular,  and 
several  new  ones  have  been  constructed.  This  season 
there  are  29  such  ponds,  mostly  in  southern  Michigan. 
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Although  some  violation  of  the  rules  was  anticipated, 
surprisingly  few  arrests  have  been  made.  On  these  ponds 
anglers  help  to  police  their  own  sport  and  cheating  is 
loudly  condemned.  When  a  man  creels  one  trout,  he  is 
closely  watched,  and  he'd  better  openly  return  all  of  his 
later  catch  or  quit.  The  average  catch  per  hour  has 
varied  from  0.23  to  0.50.  Some  anglers  rarely  keep  a 
trout  and  many  return  small  but  legal  fish  in  hopes  of 
taking  larger  ones  to  fill  the  limit. 

In  recent  years  Michigan  has  had  another  striking 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  reducing  the  kill.  David 
Shetter  and  E.  L.  Cooper,  investigating  trout  growth  and 
population  of  a  section  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Au 
Sable  River,  found  that  the  brook  trout  were  being 
heavily  exploited  (under  the  seven-inch  limit  rule)  and 
that  few  females  were  being  permitted  to  spawn.  While 
brown  trout  had  been  increasing  in  number  and  size,  a 
1 0-inch  brook  trout  was  a  rarity. 

In  1949  the  Conservation  Commission  issued  an  order 
placing  a  10-inch  size  limit  on  brook  trout  on  about  five 
miles  of  the  river.  This  was  the  size  which  Cooper  had 
found  from  his  growth  studies  would  permit  all  brook 
trout  to  spawn  once  before  becoming  legal  prey.  The 
next  year  the  order  was  renewed  and  broadened  to  in- 
clude all  trout  species  in  the  size  limit,  with  a  daily  limit 
of  10  trout,  not  more  than  five  of  which  might  be 
brooks,  and  the  special  section  of  stream  was  increased 
by  two  miles.  Also,  on  the  insistence  of  the  local  sports- 
man's club,  fishing  was  restricted  to  flies  only. 

A  routine  check  on  the  fishing  involving  equal  creel 
census  time  on  the  restricted  and  regular  waters  showed 
a  decline  in  use  of  the  restricted  section  in  1950  but  an 
increase  in  1951.  In  a  count  by  use  of  an  electric  shocker, 
trout  six  inches  and  larger  have  increased  sevenfold  in 
the  restricted  section  since  1949!  Forty-one  brook  trout 
10  inches  or  over  were  recorded  by  the  census  clerk  in 
the  same  waters  in  1951,  while  not  one  brookie  of  this 
sized  showed  up  in  the  seven-inch  water  below!  The 
present  season  is  the  first  that  the  progeny  from  the  stock 
of  fish  protected  by  the  higher  size  limit  in  1949  are 
appearing  as  legal  trout  in  the  catch. 

But  fishery  biologists  have  no  delusion  that  such  re- 
strictions, if  continued  or  if  applied  to  all  similar  waters, 
would  be  the  final  answer  to  better  trout  fishing.  They 
should  mean  higher  wild  trout  populations  of  a  larger 
average  size,  but  artificial  flies  can  harvest  a  crop  as 
closely  as  can  bait,  and  if  enough  fishermen  take  even  a 
two-fish  daily  limit,  the  result  can  be  few  fish  over  the 
legal  size  surviving  the  season.  The  closer  we  approach 
the  "no  kill"  goal,  the  better  will  be  the  fishing  quality 
on  public  waters. 

It  looks  as  though  we  cannot  have  our  sport  and  eat 
it  too! 


HUNTING  OUTLOOK  • 

frome  page  5 

that  floods,  storms,  or  other  natural  calamities  can 
greatly  reduce  game  species  in  certain  areas. 

It  seems  fitting  to  offer  here  a  note  of  warning  to 
hunters  who  might  be  tempted  to  become  careless  with 
regards  to  the  rules  and  regulations  on  hunting.  More 
than  300,000  copies  of  the  hunting  rules  have  been 
printed  and  made  available  to  license  buyers.  This 
makes  impotent  the  alibi  "I  didn't  know  there  was  a  law 
against  doing  that!"  Further,  North  Carolina  now  has 
one  of  the  most  efficient,  best  trained  and  best  equipped 
wildlife  protection  staffs  in  the  entire  country.  When  the 
general  seasons  open  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  over  200 
full-time  and  deputy  law  enforcement  men  will  have 
been  and  will  be  in  the  field  to  protect  game  for  the 
hunters  who  engage  in  their  sport  according  to  the  rules. 

DEER  TRAPPING  • 

from  page  11 

was  plotted  from  7:30  A.  M.  data  on  December  13  at 
the  Asheville  office  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  The 
trappers  were  contacted  by  phone  and  instructed  to  set 
the  traps,  with  a  resulting  catch  of  24  deer  in  52  traps 
the  following  day  for  a  success  of  46  per  cent.  The 
lower  map  shows  a  heavy  rain  over  the  trapping  area 
the  day  that  the  traps  were  checked  and  the  deer  loaded. 
It  was  apparently  in  anticipation  of  this  storm  that  the 
deer  fed  so  heavily.  Since  this  system  results  in  handling 
deer  on  the  days  of  the  very  worst  weather  during  the 
year,  it  calls  for  heavy  rain-proof  clothing  consisting  of 
rubberized  overalls,  jacket  and  hat. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  it  proved  to  be  con- 
siderably more  efficient,  the  new  system  did  not  over- 
come the  development  of  trap  shyness  on  the  part  of 
the  deer  as  the  season  progressed.  As  the  more  gullible 
deer  were  caught,  the  remaining  deer  appeared  to  be- 
come increasingly  shy  of  the  traps.  Another  factor  that 
modifies  our  results  to  some  extent  is  the  poor  mast 
crop  the  past  three  years,  which  usually  improves  trap- 
ping. However,  the  new  system  could  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a  small  catch  and  no  catch  at  all  in  good 
mast  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  principal  advantage  of  the  "weather 
system"  is  the  saving  of  time.  Continuous  trapping  calls 
for  daily  visits  by  the  full  force  of  handlers.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  trapping  with  the  weather,  the  daily  baiting 
of  the  traps  can,  in  many  cases,  be  done  by  only  one  man, 
and  the  full  force  of  handlers  is  necessary  only  on  trap- 
set  days.  Using  this  method,  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  trapping  project  can  coordinate  his  time  to  better 
advantage  and  perform  other  necessary  tasks  while  wait- 
ing on  the  weather. 


/  care,  not  I,  to  fish  in  seas  Whose  sweet,  calm  course  I  contemplate 

-  ^gg*  Fresh  waters  best  my  mind  do  please,  And  seek  through  life  to  imitate. 


-Izaak  Walton 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


October  is  State  Fair  month  and  October  15,  1952, 
should  be  a  day  of  particular  interest  to  Tar  Heel  sports- 
men, young  and  old.  For  the  first  time  we  know  of  the 
Fair  management  has  planned  a  sportsmen's  day.  There 
will  be  a  junior  and  senior  y8  ounce  plug  casting  con- 
test, the  qualification  rounds  for  which  will  be  held 
during  the  day.  Finalists  will  compete  for  cash  prizes 
Wednesday  night  in  the  new  coliseum  and  in  addition 
the  evening  program  will  feature  casting  demonstrations 
by  one  or  more  professionals. 

Among  the  other  sporting  attractions  the  amateur  fly 
and  plug  makers'  contest  will  be  conducted  this  year 
with  cash  prizes  for  the  first  and  second  best  entry.  All 
persons  entering  these  contests  in  advance  will  receive 
gate  passes  for  themselves  and  their  cars.  All  advance 
entries  in  the  amateur  fly  and  plug  makers'  contest  and 
all  juniors  and  seniors  desiring  to  make  advance  entries 
in  the  casting  contest  must  have  their  entries  in  by 
October  7,  1952,  in  order  to  have  their  passes  mailed. 
Entries  should  be  mailed  to  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  Education  Division,  Box  2919, 
Raleigh.  Entries  of  artificial  lures  should  bear  the  con- 
testant's name  and  address  and  the  type  of  lure. 

Entrants  in  the  casting  contest  must  register  by  mail 
at  the  above  address  in  order  to  get  passes,  although 
entries  will  be  received  at  the  pond  on  the  day  of  the 
contest. 

W.D. 

Mr.  Robert  Pace  of  Morrisville,  N.  C,  asks: 

"Does  swimming  interfere  with  fishing  in  farm  ponds? 
We  have  an  acre  pond  that  is  two  years  old.  We  frequently 
go  swimming  but  some  of  our  neighbors  tell  us  that  it  keeps 
the  fish  from  biting  as  well  as  they  otherwise  would.  They 
haven't  been  biting  too  good  since  the  weather  has  been  hot, 
but  last  Sunday  two  of  our  neighbors  went  over  to  the 
pond  about  seven  o'clock  and  caught  twenty-nine  in  about 
two  hours.  Most  of  the  articles  I  find  on  farm  ponds  say 
for  'fishing,  picnicking,  swimming'." 

While  the  pond  in  question  is  only  one  acre  in  area, 
we  believe  that  a  moderate  amount  of  swimming  does 
not  seriously  or  permanently  interfere  with  fishing. 
There  may  be  some  temporary  disruption  to  biting  if 


there  is  a  great  deal  of  splashing  and  other  ruckus  con- 
nected with  swimming,  but  usually  if  fish  are  in  the 
feeding  mood  they  will  feed. 

Poor  fishing  during  hot  weather  is  to  be  expected. 
Surface  water  warms  up  and  fish  go -deep  where  they 
stay,  with  exception  of  feeding  forays  made  in  the  shal- 
lows at  night  when  the  surface  water  is  cooler.  This 
does  not  mean  that  fish  cannot  be  caught  during  hot 
weather;  it  means  that  you  must  look  for  them  in  deep 
water. 

Results  of  Pollution 


Photo  by  Jim  Parker 

Wildlife  Protector  A.  E.  Jones  of  Chatham  county  mailed  in 
this  picture  of  dead  bass,  bream,  suckers,  and  other  panfish 
taken  during  last  summer's  dry  spell  on  the  Rocky  river  below 
Siler  City.  Sewage  and  industrial  pollution  became  important 
decimenting  factors  during  the  period  of  low  water  and  high 
temperatures. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Hedrick,  a  Statesville,  N.  C.  attorney  and 
Solicitor  for  Iredell  county,  permits  us  to  print  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"As  the  Solicitor  of  the  Iredell  County  Recorders  Court, 
I  receive  your  magazine  each  month,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion and  offer  to  you  my  fullest  cooperation  in  enforcing 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
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Resources  Commission.  Be  assured  of  my  sincere  desire  to 
render  to  any  wildlife  protector,  official  or  unofficial,  any 
assistance,  either  officially  or  unofficially. 

"Your  recent  article  concerning  retrievers  was  most  in- 
teresting, since  I  have  a  large  black  Labrador  Seeing-Eye 
dog." 

Compliments  always  are  a  pleasure  to  receive  and  we 
are  grateful.  We  hope  that  our  efforts  to  put  over  the 
best  possible  wildlife  program  will  continue  to  merit 
this  sort  of  respect. 

From  J.  B.  Akin,  Wildlife  Protector  of  Waynesville, 
N.  C,  the  following: 


"I  am  sending  a  picture  of  a  trout  that  was  caught  in 
Haywood  in  hopes  that  it  might  be  published  in  WILD- 
LIFE. It  is  the  largest  one  that  I  have  heard  of  and  so  far 
has  the  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN'S  contest  in  the  bag.  This 
fish  was  caught  in  Jonathan's  Creek  that  heads  at  Soco  Gap 
and  runs  beside  U.  S.  19.  This  is  not  the  only  big  fish 
caught  in  this  stream  this  year;  in  fact,  there  have  been  at 
least  thirty-five  fish  over  20  inches  long.  Yesterday  we 
stocked  this  stream  again  with  brown  trout. 

"This  fish  was  27-%  inches  long  and  weighed  8  pounds 
12  ounces,  caught  on  a  spinner  and  four  pound  test  leader. 
Robert  Howell,  Jr.,  is  the  proud  owner." 

From  Mr.  John  W.  Wright,  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital, 
Oteen,  N.  C,  the  following: 

"A  fellow  patient  here  at  the  TB  Hospital,  Oteen,  N.  C, 
stated  the  other  day  that  he  had  seen  a  panther  several  years 
ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Asheville.  We  have  debated  this  pro 
and  con  ever  since  and  the  pro's  seem  to  have  it — especially 
among  the  natives  of  western  North  Carolina. 

"I  personally  believe  that  a  'true'  panther  is  not  native 
to  the  U.  S.  Would  you  please  give  me  some  facts  on  this? 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  now  in  western  North 
Carolina  or  have  been  in  the  past  years.  Thanks." 

A  true  "panther,"  according  to  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  is  a  leopard  and  might  apply  especially  to 
the  black  leopard.  This  is  the  first  identification;  the 
second  applies  to  any  of  the  large  cats  such  as  the  puma, 
mountain  lion,  cougar  or  even  the  jaguar.  Your  con- 
tention might  be  well  founded  in  that  the  leopard  is  not 
a  native  of  North  America.  However,  there  have  been 


mountain  lions  in  North  Carolina  in  the  past  and  an 
occasional  animal  might  be  found  in  our  more  remote 
wilderness  areas,  although  this  is  unlikely.  The  peren- 
nial reports  of  panthers  we  receive  could  much  better  be 
substantiated  if  we  could  get  photographs,  either  of 
the  animal  or  of  its  tracks,  but  somehow  we  never  get  a 
picture. 

Be  sure  to  read  "Better  Trout  Fishing — And  How"  re- 
printed in  this  issue  from  Sports  Afield  magazine.  We 
would  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about  trying  a  similar 
experiment  in  North  Carolina.  Please  address  your  cor- 
respondence to  this  page  and  give  us  permission  to  reprint 
your  letters. 

Duck  Stamp  Revenue  Nears  $27  Million 

Waterfowl  hunters,  during  the  past  17  years,  have  con- 
tributed nearly  $27  million  to  assist  in  the  national 
waterfowl  restoration  program  through  their  purchase 
of  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamps,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  reports.  Practically  all  except  $358,809 
of  the  $26,909,141  total  has  been  spent  or  wiM  be  ap- 
plied to  the  development,  administration,  and  manage- 
ment of  refuges;  to  law  enforcement;  land  acquisition; 
and  waterfowl  investigations.  For  printing  and  distri- 
buting the  stamps,  the  Post  Office  Department  has  re- 
ceived the  smaller  sum. 

Men,  Guard  Your  Trout  Flies ! 


Photo  by  Ralph  Mills 

The  clever  use  of  trout  flies  put  pretty  Peggy  Arrant  of  Clay 
county  among  the  top  five  winners  of  a  statewide  4-H  club  dress 
designing  contest.  She  stenciled  trout  fly  designs  on  her  skirt, 
and  decorated  her  blouse  and  hat  with  real,  colorful  flies. 
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Missourians  Take  Initiative  In  Game  Restoration 

A  group  of  impatient  sportsmen  known  as  the  South 
Side  Division,  Saint  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Conservation 
Federation  of  Missouri,  just  couldn't  wait  for  public 
agencies  to  provide  them  with  better  sporting  facilities. 
As  a  result  of  this  impetuous  decision,  the  club  now  can 
boast  what  is  probably  the  best  private  project  of  its 
kind  in  America,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reports. 

In  1946,  the  club  bought  a  run-down,  farmed-out, 
down-at-the-heels  piece  of  the  Show  Me  state  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  200  acres  of  gullied  fields,  burned- 
over  woodlands,  and  a  small  meandering  creek  which 
threaded  its  way  stubbornly  through  silt  that  threatened 
to  choke  it.  With  little  more  than  a  dream  and  $8,000 
loaned  by  some  of  its  own  members,  the  group  rolled 
up  its  collective  sleeves  and  went  to  work.  A  dam  was 
thrown  across  the  creek  by  one  group  while  another 
worked  to  clear  the  reservoir  site.  Others  attacked  the 
old  farm  buildings  and  fences,  painting,  patching,  and 
repairing.  Multiflora  rose  was  planted  inside  fence 
lines,  and  the  seedy  woodlands  were  bolstered  by  plant- 
ings of  pine,  walnut,  cedar,  catalpa,  and  ash.  Two  boat 
docks  were  constructed;  upland  areas  were  terraced, 
fertilized,  and  planted  to  legumes.  As  these  activities 
were  translated  into  food  and  cover,  game  began  in- 
creasing. In  1948,  thirty-eight  quail  were  tallied  on  the 


area  by  Missouri  Conservation  Commission  technicians 
who  advised  the  group.  Last  December,  another  survey 
disclosed  a  population  of  196  bobwhite,  nearly  a  bird 
per  acre  and  five  times  the  original  number,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  latter  count  was  made  a  month  after 
an  18-inch  snowfall.  Deer  have  begun  to  use  the  woods; 
seven  recently  were  seen  there  on  one  day.  Squirrels,  for 
which  nest  boxes  have  been  erected,  and  cottontails  are 
abundant. 

No  general  hunting  will  be  permitted,  according  to 
President  G.  Edward  Budde  until  game  populations 
have  been  built  to  carry  capacity.  Fishing,  however,  is 
permitted  by  members  and  their  guests.  For  the  present 
the  Tea  Lake  refuge  and  recreational  area  remains  a 
tribute  to  a  far-thinking  group  of  sportsmen  and  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  organized  sportsmen  using 
modern  wildlife  management  know-how  can  accomplish 
with  inspired  leadership  and  a  bit  of  old-fashioned 
initiative. 


The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, has  been  cooperating  with  land-grant  colleges, 
state  game  departments,  and  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  since  1935  in  a  research  and  training  program 
to  develop  trained  men  for  management  of  the  Nation's 
wildlife  resources. 


NATURE'S  ODDITY:  THE  RED  QUAIL 

Explanation  of  Cover  Painting  by  Win  Donat 


Old  Mother  Nature  is  almost  human  when  it  comes  to  whims. 
She  can  do  a  thing  the  same  way  countless  times,  then  wink  her 
eye,  and  presto!  Up  comes  a  product  that  is  entirely  different 
from  its  predecessors.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  red  quail  shown 
on  this  month's  cover.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  parents  of  these 
birds  were  the  same  standard,  normal,  garden  variety  bobwhites 
man  has  hunted  for  hundreds  of  years.  One  thing  other  than  the 
difference  in  color  pattern,  that  makes  them  different,  is  their 
ability  to  reproduce  their  kind  in  the  same  color! 

When  changes  like  this  occur  in  living  things,  we  call  them 
mutations.  Albinos,  or  pink-eyed,  white  specimens,  and  mela- 
nos  or  black  color  phase  specimens  are  other  variations  that 
occur  in  nature. 

Red  quail  have  been  observed  much  earlier  than  1926,  when 
they  appeared  in  a  covey  on  the  Hobort  Ames  plantation  at 
Grand  Junction,  Tennessee.  It  was  because  of  manager  and 
owner  interest  in  the  unusual  birds  that  several  were  trapped 
and  used  in  breeding  experiments.  Several  private  breeders 
throughout  the  southeastern  states  are  now  raising  the  birds 
as  a  curiosity.  Those  from  which  the  front  cover  was  painted 
belong  to  Mr.  Clyde  Kendall  of  Greensboro. 


The  care  of  the  red  quail  is  identical  with  that  of  the  wild 
birds  and  its  general  physical  appearance  is  the  same  except 
that  recorded  weights  show  it  to  average  a  trifle  heavier,  and 
the  tarsus,  the  bare  parts  of  the  leg  and  foot,  appears  to  be 
slightly  longer. 

By  devoting  this  time  to  the  red  quail,  we  do  not  mean  to 
encourage  undue  interest  other  than  to  acquaint  our  conser- 
vationists with  one  of  Nature's  oddities.  Too  little  is  known  of 
their  actual  worth  to  make  recommendations.  If  their  survival 
value  had  been  high,  it  is  conceivable  that  more  birds  would 
have  been  reported  from  the  field.  Regardless  of  practicable 
aspects,  the  red  quail  is  a  handsome  bird  and  his  chicks  are 
just  about  as  fascinating  as  The  Ugly  Duckling"  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  fame.  When  hatched  they  are  fuzzy  balls 
of  black  soot  the  size  of  a  walnut  except  for  a  patch  of  white 
cotton  the  size  of  a  dime  on  the  breast. 

In  conclusion,  red  quail  are  not  a  different  breed  or  species 
of  quail.  Their  parents  were  standard,  every  day  bobwhites. 
Because  of  a  whim  of  Nature,  they  are  different  and  have  the 
ability  to  reproduce  the  difference. 
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The  opossum  is  the  only  mammal  occurring  in  the  United  States  that 
can  hang  by  its  tail.  Its  bare,  muscular,  and  sensitive  tail  is,  indeed,  a 
"fifth  hand"  and  is  used  regularly  in  elimbing,  for  support  while  feed- 
ing in  treetops.  and  for  carrying  nesting  material.  Bachman  once  wrote: 
"We  have  observed  it  gathering  persimmons  with  its  mouth  and  fore- 
paws,  and  devouring  them  whilst  its  head  was  downwards  and  its  body 
suspended  in  the  air;  holding  on  sometimes  with  its  hind  feet  and  tail, 
but  often  by  the  tail  alone/" 


Photo  by  Jack  Derniid 
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II I1 1  llllll  GHIHE 
HHBITAT  RESTOHHTIOn 
in  HORTH  CMtOLIIM 


by  Bob  Hazel 

Leader,  Upland  Game  Restoration  Project 
Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


A  Progress  Report  on  the  Activities  of  Federal  Aid 
Project  25-D 

Research  has  proved  that  game  animals  will  thrive 
if  suitable  habitat  is  provided.  Now  is  the  time  for 
landowners  to  take  stock  of  their  holdings  and  to 
determine  what  areas  need  wildlife  food  and  cover 
plants.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  pre- 
pared to  distribute  free  more  bicolor  lespedeza, 
multiflora  rose,  and  sericea  seeds  than  ever  before. 
Write  your  nearest  District  Biologist  for  Plant  Ap- 
plication Forms  and  Consultation  Service. 

DISTRICT  BIOLOGISTS 


DISTRICT  1 

Ben  H.  James 
Route  3 
Williamston 

DISTRICT  2 

A.  D.  Ennett 
Swansboro 

DISTRICT  3 

Charles  B.  Woodhouse 
Holly  Springs 

DISTRICT  4 

Sam  F.  Poole 
Route  1 
Lumberton 


DISTRICT  5 

Donald  J.  Hankla 
Box  1651 
Burlington 

DISTRICT  6 

David  L.  Taylor 
Box  901 
Albemarle 

DISTRICT  7 

Ted  H.  Mitchell 
Route  4,  Box  202-K 
Statesville 

DISTRICT  8 

Edward  R.  Smith,  Jr. 
Route  2,  Box  301-A 
Morganton 


DISTRICT  9 

Rex  L.  Bird 

1619  Kensington  Dr. 

Hendersonville 


Federal  Aid  Project  25-D,  Upland  Game  Restoration, 
was  created  early  in  1948.  It  had  its  beginning  as  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question  "What  can  we  do  about 
our  diminishing  supply  of  small  game?"  This  question 
was  being  asked  at  that  time  by  thousands  of  Tar  Heel 
sportsmen  and  farmers.  The  problem  at  the  moment 
was  becoming  noticeably  acute  after  a  temporary  build- 
up of  game  populations  during  World  War  II,  and  it 
fell  upon  the  newly-created  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission to  provide  the  solution. 

Farm  Game  Program 

The  Commission  recognized  the  fact  that  our  small 
game  populations  were  diminishing  due  to  a  number 
of  factors,  the  most  serious  of  which  was  the  destruction 
of  game  habitat  as  a  result  of  modern  agricultural 
methods  and  practices  and  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
acres  of  land  were  being  placed  under  intensive  cultiva- 
tion each  year.  It  was  recognized  that  increased  hunting 
pressure,  weather  conditions,  predation,  and  other  fac- 
tors played  a  part  in  controlling  population  levels,  as 
they  always  do,  but  research  on  the  problem  by  many 
different  agencies  and  individuals  has  proved  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  adequate  food  and  cover  in  the 
proper  locations  were  the  primary  controlling  ones. 
Furthermore,  this  research  had  shown  that  by  restoring 
food  and  cover,  good  game  populations  could  be  main- 
tained even  in  the  face  of  heavy  hunting  pressure,  pred- 
ators, and  other  adverse  factors. 

The  basic  objective,  then,  of  Project  25-D  was  the  im- 
provement of  small  game  habitat  in  all  sections  of  the 
state  through  cooperative  efforts  with  landowners, 
sportsmen,  and  other  land-use  agencies.  The  project 
has  since  been  expanded  to  include  wild  turkey  restora- 
tion, and  a  discussion  of  this  program  will  follow  in 
another  magazine  article. 

The  problem  of  improving  food  and  cover  conditions 
on  private  land  has  always  been  a  difficult  one  for  public 
agencies  such  as  ours.  Habitat  manipulation  is  a  fairly 
simple  matter  on  land  over  which  the  Commission  has 
complete  control,  but  on  private  land  the  answer  neces- 
sarily must  lie  in  giving  aid  to  the  landowner,  depending 
upon  him  for  the  major  share  of  the  effort.  The  initiative 
for  the  effort  must  come  from  the  landowners,  since 
the  Commission  can  do  nothing  to  help  him  on  his 
property  unless  he  indicates  a  desire  for  aid.  The  pro- 
gram planned  by  the  Commission  also  had  to  fit  into 
present  day  farm  practices,  and  not  interfere  with  the 
normal  farm  operations.  This  meant  that  the  majority  of 
wildlife  improvements  had  to  be  done  on  what  would 
otherwise  be  "waste"  land.  It  was  with  these  thoughts 
in  mind  that  the  present  planting  stock  distribution  was 
undertaken  several  years  ago. 

Plants  for  Food  and  Cover 

Several  previously-tested  plants  were  selected  for  use 
in  the  distribution  program.  They  were  bicolor  lespe- 
deza, sericea  lespedeza,  and  multiflora  rose.  Bicolor  is 
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primarily  a  food  plant  for  quail  and  rabbits,  and  sericea 
and  multiflora  rose  are  intended  primarily  to  provide 
cover  for  game.  All  three  species  are  perennials.  The  use 
of  perennials  was  deemed  wise,  since  by  the  use  of  per- 
manent food  and  cover  plantings,  each  year's  distribu- 
tion would  be  part  of  a  cumulative  effort  which  would, 
over  a  period  of  years,  amount  to  a  great  deal  more 
actual  improvement  accomplished  than  would  the  use  of 
annual  plants  or  seeds. 

The  bicolor  lespedeza  plants  and  sericea  seed  have 
been  used  mainly  to  provide  food  and  cover  patches 
along  the  edge  of  crop  fields  where  these  fields  border 
woodland.  These  plantings  have  come  to  be  known  as 
"field  borders."  The  strip  of  land  occupied  by  such 
borders  normally  is  not  productive  of  crops,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  "sapped"  by  tree  roots.  Bicolor  and  sericea 
grow  surprisingly  well  in  such  locations,  and  in  doing 
so  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  providing  food  and  cover 
for  game,  preventing  erosion,  and  preventing  the  woods 
from  invading  the  field.  Several  such  field  borders  per 
farm  aid  in  providing  additional  covey  ranges  for  quail, 
as  well  as  breeding  and  feeding  areas  for  rabbits. 

Multiflora  rose  provides  cover  and  travel  lanes  for 
game  and  permanent  fences  for  livestock.  A  rose  fence 
furnishes  cover  in  places  where  it  is  noticeably  lacking, 
and  often  makes  food  in  fields  available  to  game  when 
it  would  otherwise  be  unavailable.  Rose  fences  also  pro- 
vide excellent  escape  and  nesting  cover  for  game. 

It  was  decided  that  the  planting  stock  was  to  be 
distributed  free  of  charge  to  interested  landowners.  It 
was  felt  that  in  this  way  the  sportsman  who  buys  a  li- 
cense and  hunting  equipment  would  be  aiding  the 
farmer  in  restoring  the  game  from  which  both  would 
benefit.  This  is  true  because  the  program  is  financed 
partly  by  license  money  and  partly  by  money  derived 
from  a  Federal  tax  on  guns  and  ammunition. 

Commission  Operates  Own  Nursery 

In  1948  a  nursery  was  set  up  on  the  Sandhills  Wildlife 
Management  Area  near  Hoffman  to  handle  the  pro- 
duction of  planting  stock.  It  was  felt  that  the  Commis- 
sion could  produce  planting  stock  at  less  cost  than  that 
for  which  the  stock  could  be  bought.  Since  that  time 
practically  all  of  the  bicolor  plants  which  have  been  de- 
livered to  farmers  have  been  produced  there.  It  has 
been  necessary,  however,  to  purchase  most  of  the  rose 
planting  stock  and  the  sericea  seed  from  outside  sources. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  produce  all  of  these  plants  and 
seed  in  years  to  come. 

The  nursery  has  been  equipped  with  modern  ma- 
chinery to  handle  the  work.  This  equipment  includes 
an  irrigation  system  which  has  proved  invaluable  dur- 
ing the  past  two  very  dry  summers.  In  addition  to  the 
main  nursery,  an  observational  nursery  has  been  begun 
at  the  Table  Rock  Hatchery  near  Morganton.  Planting 
stock  for  this  nursery  is  being  furnished  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  de- 
velop new  varieties  of  plants  for  use  in  wildlife  habitat 


Field  borders  adjacent  to  woodlands  are  too  often  waste  areas 
where  erosion  is  rampant  and  where  wildlife  food  and  cover 
are  scarce.  A  strip  of  bicolor  and  sericea  lespedeza,  as  above, 
produces  good  game  habitat. 


Bicolor  lespedeza  produces  an  abundant  and  persistent  seed 
crop  that  is  still  available  to  wildlife  during  the  critical  late- 
winter  period.  Below:  When  quail  and  other  species  have 
adequate  food  and  cover,  they  thrive  and  produce  a  surplus 
for  the  hunter. 
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Besides  providing  cover  and  travel  lanes  for  game  and  per- 
manent fences  for  livestock,  multiflora  rose  is  a  decorative 
ornamental  that  adds  beauty  to  the  landscape. 


improvement.  Several  early-ripening  varieties  of  bicolor 
have  already  been  developed.  These  will  be  valuable  in 
the  short  growing  season  of  the  mountain  counties. 

Distribution  of  Planting  Stock 

To  handle  the  distribution  of  the  planting  stock  and  to 
aid  landowners  with  problems  concerning  its  use,  the 
Commission  employed  a  staff  of  trained  wildlife  biolo- 
gists. One  of  these  men  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  nine 
wildlife  districts.  It  is  the  biologist's  duty  to  accept  and 
handle  all  applications  for  planting  stock  in  his  district, 
and  to  supervise  distribution.  He  gives  farmers  advice 
concerning  how  and  where  to  plant,  and  follows  up  the 
plantings  to  check  on  the  progress  they  are  making  and 
their  value  to  wildlife. 

The  planting  stock  distribution  program,  however,  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  district  biologist. 
Each  biologist  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  all 
game  management  activities  in  his  district.  This  in- 
cludes such  diverse  activities  as  turkey  management 
work,  aid  to  other  Commission  projects  such  as  the 
trapping  and  transplanting  of  big  game  for  Project 
21-D,  and  census  work  on  such  species  as  doves,  wood- 
cock, grouse,  and  waterfowl.  The  biologists  keep  an  eye 
on  all  game  species  present  in  their  districts  with  regard 
to  abundance,  disease  problems,  crop  damage,  and  all 
other  related  matters. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  is  giving  advice 
on  game  management  to  farmers  and  others  who  request 


it.  Educational  work,  too,  is  an  important  activity  since 
biologists  average  several  dozen  lectures  per  year  to 
wildlife  clubs,  schools,  and  civic  groups. 

The  district  biologists  would  not  be  able  to  handle 
this  vast  array  of  duties,  however,  were  it  not  for  the 
help  rendered  by  other  agencies  and  individuals  in  the 
planting  stock  distribution  program.  The  program  was 
designed  to  be  a  cooperative  one,  and  such  it  has  been. 
The  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, 4-H  clubs,  FFA  chapters,  and  wildlife  clubs  all  aid 
immeasurably  in  implementing  the  program.  One  of  the 
greatest  services  of  these  agencies  is  to  educate  farmers 
concerning  the  program.  They  also  aid  in  securing  ap- 
plications for  planting  stock,  as  well  as  distribution. 

Special  credit  should  be  given  the  members  of  the 
Commission's  Wildlife  Protection  Division  for  their  co- 
operative efforts.  These  men  give  willingly  of  their  time 
and  energy  in  aiding  the  program.  They  work  very 
closely  with  the  district  biologist  in  all  of  his  work, 
and  he  in  turn  often  aids  the  protectors  with  law  en- 
forcement work. 

Over  One  Thousand  Miles  of  Bieolor  Planted 

Due  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  other  agencies  and 
the  interest  in  the  program  shown  by  landowners  and 
sportsmen,  one  of  the  main  problems  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  enough  planting  stock  to  meet  the  demand 
each  year.  However,  increasingly  large  amounts  of 
planting  stock  have  been  distributed  each  year,  and  the 
Commission  can  point  with  pride  to  the  results  accom- 
plished so  far.  From  a  small  beginning  four  years  ago, 
the  program  has  expanded  to  the  point  where  nearly 
5,000,000  bicolor  seedlings  were  distributed  last  year. 
Amounts  distributed  since  1949  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

Table  I 


Year  < 

No. 
Zooperator 

Bicolor 
Plants 

Bicolor 
Seed 

Sericea 
Seed 

Multiflora 
R.  Plants 

1949 

906.550 

0 

0 

54,145 

1950 

1817 

4,271.550 

207  lbs. 

4,247  lbs. 

287,270 

1951 

2237 

3,840,200 

0 

4,669  lbs. 

423,500 

1952 

3040 

4,809,525 

63  lbs. 

5,699  lbs. 

596,276 

Total 

7087 

13,827,825 

270  lbs. 

14,615  lbs. 

1.361,191 

If  planted  in  a  15-foot  wide  strip,  the  bicolor  lespedeza 
distributed  since  1949  would  stretch  from  Manteo  to 
Denver,  Colorado,  or  a  distance  of  1,310  miles.  The  rose 
plants  distributed  since  1949  would  make  one  continu- 
ous livestock  fence  258  miles  long.  In  addition,  the 
follow-up  work  of  the  biologists  has  insured  better  use 
of  the  planting  stock  each  year. 

Project  25-D  this  year  has  produced  over  5  million 
bicolor  plants  for  distribution  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  Two  million  multiflora  rose  seedlings  have  also 
been  made  available  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Soil 

•  See  HABITAT  RESTORATION  Page  15 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


SCHWALL  APPOINTED  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  COMMISSION 

At  its  September  meeting  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  appointed  Eugene 
Schwall,  Chief  of  the  Game  Division  to  succeed  Hayden  Olds  as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Commission,  effective  October  1.  Frank  Barrick,  former  project  leader  of  the  Commis- 
sion's big  game  restoration  project  succeeds  Schwall  as  Game  Division  Chief. 


PUBLIC  HEARING  SET  FOR  1955  FISHING  REGULATIONS 

On  November  8,  1952  at  9:00  a.  m.  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Raleigh.  The  purpose  of 
the  hearing  is  to  give  sportsmen  an  opportunity  to  express  their  desires  and  ideas  with 
regard  to  setting  the  1953  regulations  on  fresh  water  fishing. 

Following  the  hearing  the  Commission  will  meet  to  set  next  year's  regulations.  All 
interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend  the  hearing. 


200.000  TROUT  EGGS  RECEIVED  FROM  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Fish  Division  has  received  200,000  rainbow 
trout  eggs  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  a  part  of  the  cooperative  program 
being  carried  on  between  the  two  agencies.  The  eggs  were  shipped  from  the  Wildlife 
Service's  trout  hatchery  at  Wytheville,  Virginia,  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  hatching 
in  Tar  Heel  trout  hatcheries. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Service  will  supply  at  least  part  of  the  Commission's  re- 
quirements for  brook  and  brown  trout  eggs.  Receipt  of  trout  eggs  from  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  adds  up  to  an  important  saving  of  funds  for  trout  rearing  in  North 
Carolina. 


DEER  HUNTERS  ASKED  TO  SAVE  DEER  JAWS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES 

Frank  Barrick,  Chief  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Game  Division  has  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Tar  Heel  deer  hunters  to  send  in  the  jaws  of  deer  taken  during  the  current 
deer  season.  The  jaws  will  be  used  to  make  comparative  studies  of  deer  killed  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  Mounted  on  boards  for  quick  comparison,  the  deer  jaws  will  enable 
Scientific  determination  of  the  condition  of  deer  populations  regarding  growth,  health, 
and  other  factors  important  to  deer  management.  Jaws  may  be  given  to  local  wildlife  pro- 
tectors or  sent  directly  to  the  Commission's  Raleigh  Office. 


WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  DAY  ANNOUNCED 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  again  designated  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  27  as 
Wildlife  Protection  Day.  On  that  day  about  460  regular  wildlife  protectors  and  deputies, 
including  all  field  personnel  of  the  Commission,  will  take  to  the  fields  to  enforce 
hunting  regulations.  November  27  marks  the  opening  of  the  season  on  rabbits,  quail,  and 
wild  turkeys. 
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Photo  by  Margaret  Fi9ler 

It  is  a  big  undertaking  to  live-trap  raccoon  in  eastern  lowlands  and  transport  them  to  western  counties  for  release.  The  restocking 
program  is  making  headway,  but  the  cooperation  of  western  fur  trappers  is  needed  to  help  insure  success  and  good  coon  hunting 
in  the  future.  It  is  unlawful  to  trap  raccoon  west  of  I  .  S.  Highway  1. 


RACCOON  HUNTING  AND  THE  TRAPPER 

by  Ken  Wilson 

Fur  Resources  Biologists 


Raccoon  hunting  is  exciting  and  loads  of  fun.  The  music 
of  pursuing  hounds  shattering  the  silence  of  a  moon- 
light night,  intent  listening  beside  a  friendly  fire,  tense 
silence  among  whispering  trees,  treeing  the  coon,  a 
hurried  hike  over  hill  and  dale  to  the  quarry,  more 
hound  dog  music,  more  coons,  the  inevitable  walk  and 
journey  home  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  then 
restful  pleasant  dreams  of  a  successful  hunt,  dead  tired 
dreams  of  wonderful  fun. 

Because  of  such  experiences,  probably  no  other  group 
of  sportsmen  is  more  enthusiastic  nor  more  determined 
to  perpetuate  a  favorite  form  of  recreation  than  the 
raccoon  hunter. 

In  eastern  North  Carolina,  where  raccoons  are  plenti- 
ful, coon  hunters  continue  to  enjoy  successful  hunts,  but 
in  western  counties  the  story  is  different.  Raccoons  there 
are  scarce.  The  successful  hunts  of  yesterday  are  for  the 
most  part  only  memories.  Determined  coon  hunters, 
however,  are  intent  on  changing  the  picture  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  raccoons 
from  localities  of  large  surpluses  are  being  live-trapped 
and  transferred  by  clubs  to  the  west  for  release.  For 
three  years  the  stocking  has  been  in  progress.  At  a  cost 
of  $5  to  $6  per  captured  animal,  half  of  which  is  paid 
by  the  Commission,  forested  country  has  been  stocked 
with  2,397  raccoons.  Increased  populations  are  notice- 
able in  some  areas  but  in  other  localities  raccoon  num- 
bers have  dropped  off.  Although  raccoon  trapping  is 
prohibited  in  western  counties,  each  year  many  coons  are 
victims  of  steel  traps. 

Most  of  the  raccoons  annually  taken  by  trappers  in 
western  North  Carolina  are  caught  in  traps  set  for  musk- 
rat  and  mink.  Raccoons  travel  many  of  the  same  trails 
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along  waterways  that  are  used  by  these  animals  and  de- 
spite greatest  care,  even  the  wisest  and  most  conscien- 
tious trapper  occasionally  will  capture  a  raccoon.  With 
the  price  of  raccoon  pelts  so  low  that  a  skin  is  hardly 
worth  removing,  trappers  who  value  their  time  make 
every  effort  to  avoid  trapping  them.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  are  trappers  who  have  little  concern  of  what 
they  catch.  Traps  are  carelessly  placed  at  random  in  or 
out  of  water  and  tended  at  their  convenience — some- 
times only  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Many  of  these 
trappers  are  ignorant  of  the  trapping  laws,  probably 
don't  know  about  the  hunters'  raccoon  stocking  program 
and  those  that  do  know  don't  care.  This  calloused  atti- 
tude by  a  minority  of  selfish  trappers  could  stir  up  the 
passage  of  laws  prohibiting  all  trapping  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Tend  Traps  Daily 

Traps  set  for  any  fur  animal  should  be  tended  at  least 
once  every  twenty-four  hours.  In  near-the-home  places 
where  muskrats  are  plentiful  it  often  pays  to  look  at 
traps  twice  a  day,  at  dawn  and  at  dusk.  The  writer  once 
caught  three  muskrats  at  the  same  set  in  one  24  hour 
period.  Traps  tended  regularly  yield  more  furs,  and 
fewer  animals  escape.  Traps  not  tended  regularly  pro- 
long suffering  of  the  trapped  victim.  Drowned  fur 
animals  when  left  in  water  several  days  often  rot.  Buz- 
zards, hawks,  owls,  wandering  dogs  and  other  predators 
annually  destroy  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fur. 
Obviously  the  trapper  who  haphazardly  visits  his  traps  is 
the  biggest  loser.  And  remember  by  not  tending  his 
traps  this  same  trapper  is  also  responsible  for  the  death 
of  many  restocked  raccoons  that  might  have  been  re- 
leased. 
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Raccoons  can  be  easily  and  safely  released  from  steel 
traps  by  holding  them  firmly  on  the  ground  with  a  fork- 
ed stick  over  the  neck  while  opening  jaws  of  the  traps. 
Most  coons  when  released  scamper  away  but  occa- 
sionally one  will  attack.  Should  this  happen  protect 
yourself  with  the  forked  stick,  but  in  resisting  try  not  to 
injure  the  coon. 

Muskrat  Trapping 

Trappers  can  largely  avoid  taking  raccoons  in  steel  traps 
by  applying  the  following  suggestions:  (1)  Don't  use 
corn  or  other  baits  attractive  to  raccoons.  (2)  Don't  at- 
tach mirrors  or  anything  white  or  shiny  to  pan  of  traps 
that  will  attract  always  curious  raccoons.  (3)  Don't  set 


traps  in  mud  trails  frequented  by  raccoons.  Trails  in  the 
vicinity  of  corn  fields  which  often  attract  coons  from 
long  distances  are  especially  vulnerable  places.  (4)  Set 
traps  on  floats  (logs  and  planks  in  open  water  not  likely 
to  be  used  by  raccoons).  (5)  Set  traps  under  water  at 
entrances  of  dens  or  runs  and  at  the  base  of  slides,  scat 
posts  and  feeding  areas  removed  from  raccoon  travel. 
Of  these  places  deep  under  water  runs  in  ponds,  marsh- 
es, and  creeks  are  the  best. 

In  localities  of  raccoon  restocking,  the  use  of  number 
0  and  number  1  traps  sizes  is  recommended.  Traps  of 
larger  sizes  usually  break  bones  whereas  smaller  traps 
•  See  TRAPPING  TIPS  Page  22 
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PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TRAPPERS  LIVING  WEST  OF  U.  S.  1  WHICH 
WILL  REDUCE  THEIR  TAKE  OF  COONS.  SEE  TEXT  FOR  DETAILS. 
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Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott,  Chairman  of  Advisory  Council, 
and  Georgia  Pickard,  Wildlife  Federation  Contest 
Manager,  discuss  Quiz  plans. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Chairman 
Honorable  W.  Kerr  Scott 
Governor  of  North  Carolina 

Vice-Chairman 
Honorable  H.  P.  Taylor 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  North  Carolina 

Members 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Bunn,  President 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Harry  Caldwell 
Master  North  Carolina  State  Grange 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Charles  F.  Carroll.  Superintendent 
N.  C.  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Fred  Dixon,  Scout  Commissioner 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Rhodes  Duncan,  President 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
Smithfield,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Leslie  Evans,  President 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Messick,  President 
Eastern  Carolina  College 
Greenville,  N.  C. 
Clyde  P.  Patton,  Executive  Director 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
R.  Flake  Shaw,  Extension  Veep 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
David  Weaver 
Agriculture  Extension  Service 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Williams,  President 
Wildlife  Federation 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


WILDLIFE  QUIZ  CONTEST 

Sponsored  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 
NORTH  CAROLINA  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

The  new  Wildlife  Quiz  Contest  is  an  educational 
contest  designed  to  interest  high  school  students  in 
wildlife  conservation  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  lot 
of  fun  and  recreation.  It  will  be  held  in  February,  and 
will  be  composed  of  a  set  of  nine  single  answer 
questions  and  one  essay-type  question.  The  tenth 
question  will  carry  the  most  weight  in  judging. 


$100  FIRST  PRIZE 
$75  Second  Prize  $50  Third  Prize 

Seven  $10  Prizes 

In  addition,  the  three  top  winners  will  be  given  a  free 
trip  to  the  Wildlife  Federation's  1953  annual  meet- 
ing. Several  prize  winners  will  get  a  free  trip  to  the 
annual  4-H  Wildlife  Camp  at  Camp  Millstone  Rock 
next  summer. 

Teacher  of  first  prize  winner  will  receive  a  free  trip 
to  the  Federation's  annual  meeting  or  equivalent 
prize. 


Here  is  how  the  quiz  will  operate.  Students  from 
the  eighth  to  twelfth  grades  wishing  to  enter  the 
contest  will  ask  their  teacher  to  fill  in  the  registration 
form  and  send  it  to  Contest  Headquarters.  Contest 
Quiz  Sheets  will  be  sent  to  the  teacher  for  all  interest- 
ed pupils.  All  teachers  need  to  do  is  enter  their 
pupils,  pass  out  the  quizzes  when  the  contest  formally 
opens  in  February,  and  return  the  completed  quiz 
sheets  before  the  March  15  deadline.  Registration 
forms  will  be  printed  in  succeeding  issues  of  Wild- 
life so  that  teachers  may  enter  additional  students  as 
interest  in  the  contest  increases. 

Winners  will  be  announced  in  May.  Watch  future 
issues  of  Wildlife  for  more  information  and  sample 
quizzes. 

Read  what  authorities  have  to  say  about  the  Wild- 
life Quiz: 

"Mr.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Wildlife  Quiz  Contest  has  explained  to  me  the  purposes 
and  procedures  of  this  enterprise.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Wildlife  Quiz  Contest  is  an  excellent  scheme  for  pro- 
moting an  interest  in  our  wildlife  resources  among  high 
school  students.  The  study  of  conservation  of  wildlife  is 
useful  in  an  economic  sense;  also  learning  about  nature 
can  lead  to  the  development  of  a  fascinating  hobby  which 
one  can  continue  to  study  during  a  life-time." 

Dr.  John  Carr,  Dept.  of  Education 

Duke  University 
"North  Carolina  school  children  are  interested  in 
wildlife  and  your  proposed  quiz  contest  may  well  be  the 
type  of  stimulation  which  will  help  our  teachers  to  be 
more  effective  in  teaching  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  wildlife.  I  am  honored  to  be  invited  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board." 

W.  Amos  Abrams,  Associate  Editor 

North  Carolina  Education 
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SAMPLE  QUIZ: 


The  first  sample  quiz  deals,  jvith  lav!  eitfp'rte^ifeirt.  Those  fol- 
lowing in  December  and  January  wiff  contain  qae*siiaii$  about 
game  and  fish  conservation  and  the  rules  of  sportsmanship. 
The  final  quiz  will  be  a  composite  of  these  topics. 


1 .  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  sets  the  seasons  and  bag  limits  on  ducks 
and  other  migratory  game  birds. 

2.  The  Wildlife  Commission  is  not  is  supported  by  general  taxes. 

3.  A  public  hearing  will  be  held  to  set  next  year's  fishing  regulations. 

4.  Woodchucks,  or  groundhogs,  are  classified  as  a  game  animal. 

5.  It  is  lawful  to  shoot  quail  while  they  are  sitting  on  the  ground. 

6.  A  statewide  hunting  license  is  required  of  people  who  hunt  outside 
their  county  or  residence. 

7.  In  hunting  wild  turkeys  both  gobblers  and  hens  may  be  taken. 

8.  Doe  deer  may  not  be  taken  legally  in  North  Carolina. 

9.  Black  bear  of  any  size  or  age  may  be  killed  legally  during  the  open  season. 

10.  I  believe  in  wildlife  conservation  because  .  .  . 

(This  statement  should  be  completed  in  400  words  or  less) 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may  be  found  in  the  1952-53  Hunting  Regulations. 


True_ 

True. 
True_ 
True. 

True_ 
True. 
True_ 
True 


False_ 

False. 
False. 
False. 

False. 
False. 
False. 
False 


r 


SEVERAL  PRIZE  WINNERS  WILL  GET  A  FREE  TRIP  TO  THE  ANNUAL  4-H  WILDLIFE 
CAMP  AT  CAMP  MILLSTONE  ROCK.  TURN  PAGE  FOR  PICTURE  STORY. 


Win  or  Lose  —  You  will  enjoy  participating  in  this  New  Type  of  Contest.  Open  to 
Students  in  8th  to  12th  Grades.  See  Opposite  Page  for  more  details,  and  watch  for 
future  Issues  of  WILDLIFE. 


TEACHERS  —  Use  this  blank  to  register  your  pupils. 

Send  to:  Quiz  Contest  Date 
Box  1341 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  teach  the 


grade  in  __ 


the  Wildlife  Quiz  Contest. 


County  and  I  have 


Name- 


Ad  dress- 


school,  in 


 pupils  who  wish  to  enter 
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Guided  nature  hikes  were  on  the  program  of  all  campers.  Here 
Bill  Hamnett  (left),  Wildlife  Education  Representative,  shows  a 
youngster  where  a  squirrel  has  been  cutting  pine  cones. 


*■ 


4-H  WILD 


One  of  the  highlights  of  the  camping  week  was  a  tour  of  the 
nearby  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area.  The  campers  above 
are  learning  about  the  Commission's  bicolor  lespedeza  nursery. 
Below:  Beaver  are  common  along  the  waterways  of  the  refuge. 


Here  is  a  preview  of  what  the  winners  of  the  Wild 
Wildlife  Camp  will  have  in  store  for  them  next  su 

These  pictures  were  made  during  the  1952  s( 
girls  from  all  over  North  Carolina  participated, 
enthusiasm  to  learn  about  wildlife  and  conservatioi 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  out-of-doors  an 
ment  in  personnel,  time,  and  money,  for  these  you 

The  Wildlife  Camp,  held  at  Camp  Millstone  1 
tion  and  the  Federal  Cartridge  Company. 


An  educational  wildlife  program  was  conducted  by  personnel  of 
enforcement,  sportsmanship,  trapping,  gunning  safety,  fishing  ti 
fur  biologist,  conducts  an  illustrated  lecture  on  fur  bearers  and  tr 


FE  CAMP 

ontest  who  are  selected  to  attend  the  annual  4-H 

show  highlights  of  camp  activity.  Eighty  boys  and 
to  Camp  Millstone  Rock  with  a  great  eagerness  and 
irned  home  after  a  great  week  of  camp  life  and  fun 
iig-lasting  store  of  knowledge.  It  was  a  sound  invest- 
be  the  sportsmen  of  tomorrow. 

berdeen,  was  sponsored  by  the  State  4-H  Organiza- 


ttesources  Commission.  The  classes  included  such  subjects  as  law 
dlife  photography,  and  wildlife  management.  Below:  Ken  Wilson, 


All  kids  like  to  shoot,  and  the  rifle  and  skect  ranges  were  popular 
camp  areas.  Safety  and  the  proper  handling  of  firearms  was 
stressed. 


Win  Donat  demonstrates  that  good  casting  techniques  are  easy 
to  master.  Fishing  was  permitted  in  the  camp  lake.  Below:  The 
schedule  of  wildlife  activities  left  plenty  of  free  time  for  just 
plain  fun. 


Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself ;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

What  is  a  Fish? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Beginning  with  this  issue,  Joe  will  be  given  a  broad  education  in  fish  biology,  life  histories,  and  identification.  He  will  learn 
the  answers  to  all  those  questions  that  arouse  his  curiosity  while  fishing.  Harry  Cornell,  Fish  Division  Chief,  has  designed  a  series 
of  basic  and  informative  articles  to  be  written  in  a  style  that  even  Joe's  kids  can  read  and  understand.  Here  is  a  valuable  tip  for 
teachers  and  parents:  Encourage  your  boys  and  girls  to  make  a  notebook  of  this  and  succeeding  Dear  Joe  articles.  At  length, 
they  will  have  a  handy  reference  book  on  fish  life.  The  first  issues  will  deal  with  general  fish  biology.  Then  the  life  histories  of 
North  Carolina  species  will  follow,  complete  with  identification  pictures  and  fishing  tips. 


Dear  Joe, 

Mr.  Webster's  Dictionary  says  a  fish  is  "Any  of  nu- 
merous cold-blooded,  strictly  aquatic,  water-breathing 
craniate  vertebrates  having  limbs  (when  present)  de- 
veloped as  rins,  and  typically  a  long,  scaly,  somewhat 
tapering  body  ending  in  a  broad  vertical  caudal  fin." 
Wow!  When  you  look  at  a  bream,  you  would  never 
think  he  was  all  of  that,  would  you? 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  many 
of  them  are  so  unusual  in  their  characteristics  and  struc- 
ture, that  anything  we  say  about  fish  as  a  group  must  be 
accepted  as  a  generality.  In  nearly  every  respect  it  is 
possible  to  find  some  species  which  will  prove  to  be  the 
exception  to  any  general  statement.  Now  in  order  to  see 
what  a  fish  really  is,  let's  look  back  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion years  and  see  where  he  came  from.  At  the  beginning 
of  life,  all  animals  lived  in  the  water.  They  had  to  be- 
cause there  wasn't  any  other  place  to  live. 

The  earliest  forms  of  animals  were  one-celled  jelly- 
like affairs.  Through  the  millions  of  years  additional 
cells  were  added  to  some  individuals;  and  as  they  be- 
came more  complex,  some  of  them  acquired  a  protective 
coating  on  the  outside.  We  might  imagine  that  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  present  day  oysters,  clams, 
crabs,  and  snails.  What  actually  happened  was  that  they 
developed  skeletons  on  the  outside  of  their  bodies. 

Then  along  about  five  hundred  million  years  ago, 
nature  tried  a  radical  experiment.  An  animal  developed 
which  had  its  skeleton  on  the  inside  in  the  form  of  a 
backbone,  with  various  other  bones  attached  to  it.  It  was 
from  such  an  ancestor  that  all  the  vertebrate  animals 


must  have  developed  through  the  years.  This  change 
was  not  made  suddenly.  Nature  experimented  with  the 
new  model  by  preserving  the  outside  protection  and 
making  the  interior  skeleton  of  a  relatively  soft  carti- 
lage. 

By  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  years  ago,  the  new- 
est models  had  lost  some  of  the  armor  plating  on  the 
back  part  of  the  body,  but  still  had  a  shell-like  covering 
over  the  front  part  for  protection.  Of  course  they  could 
move  around  a  lot  better  when  their  tails  could  be  used 
to  push  them  through  the  water.  The  ones  which  devel- 
oped this  change  could  move  around  and  hunt  food  bet- 
ter than  their  neighbors,  so  they  were  able  to  survive  and 
propagate  their  kind.  As  nature  made  changes  permit- 
ting greater  freedom  of  movement,  the  armor  protection 
was  lost  through  the  years  until  we  find  the  fish  of  today 
with  bony  plates  covering  his  head  but  none  behind  it. 
As  the  exterior  skeleton  was  lost,  k  was  necessary  for  the 
interior  skeleton  to  become  rigid  enough  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  body.  It  was  through  some  such  chain  of 
events  that  the  "teleosts"  or  bony  fishes  were  derived. 
They  constitute  nearly  all  fish  as  we  know  them  today. 

Some  interesting  remnants  of  old  models  which  still 
survive  in  our  time  are  the  sturgeons,  which  must  have 
changed  very  little,  and  the  sharks  and  rays  which  still 
have  skeletons  of  cartilage. 

Of  course  nature  tried  a  lot  of  new  models  of  fish 
along  the  way,  in  addition  to  the  one  that  developed  into 
our  modern  fishes.  When  the  land  mass  came  up  out  of 
the  ocean,  some  fish  developed  special  breathing  ap- 
paratus so  that  they  could  use  air  directly,  and  moved 
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out  onto  the  land.  Their  fins  developed  into  more  useful 
forms  for  land  travel.  From  these  early  forms  came  the 
amphibians,  including  the  frogs  and  salamanders.  Most 
of  our  fish  still  have  air  bladders  today  which  their 
ancestors  used  for  breathing  air.  In  some  of  our  fish  the 
air  bladder  is  no  longer  connected  to  the  throat;  but 
some,  like  the  gar,  still  use  it  to  some  extent  for  taking 
oxygen  from  the  air. 

Today  we  still  have  a  fish  which  can  crawl  up  out  of 
the  water  and  move  around  on  his  fins  on  the  land.  This 
little  fellow,  resembling  a  sculpin,  is  even  said  to  make 
a  fair  attempt  at  climbing  trees. 

Among  the  new  models  of  amphibians  developed  by 
nature,  some  were  so  modified  that  they  did  not  have  to 
go  back  into  the  water  in  order  to  live.  These  were  the 
early  reptiles,  some  of  which  produced  the  ancestors  of 
the  snakes  and  lizards  of  today. 

That  took  millions  of  years,  of  course,  and  in  a  few 
more  million  years  some  of  the  reptiles  climbed  trees 
and  developed  a  hair-like  body  covering.  Eventually 
their  continued  modifications  produced  feathers  and 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  fly.  Thus  the  forerunners  of 
today's  birds  came  into  being.  Another  new  model  of 
the  time  developed  hair  and  mammary  glands,  and  was 
the  forerunner  of  all  the  mammals  on  earth  today. 

To  get  back  to  our  fish  of  today,  we  find  that  some  of 
them  have  one  pair  of  fins  near  the  head  and  the  other 
pair  farther  back  along  the  body.  This  is  the  generalized 
animal  structure  of  having  a  pair  of  appendages  near 
each  end  of  the  body.  A  dog  has  front  legs  and  back 
legs;  a  bird  has  its  forward  appendages  modified  into 
wings ;  and  a  frog  has  his  rear  appendages  considerably 
modified  for  jumping  instead  of  walking.  Less  special- 
ized fish  such  as  the  trout,  salmon,  pickerel,  suckers,  and 
the  like,  have  a  pair  of  fins  near  the  head  and  another 
pair  of  fins  farther  back. 

Some  of  our  modern  fish  have  become  still  more 
specialized,  such  as  the  bass,  bream,  and  crappie,  and 
have  both  pairs  of  fins  near  the  head.  In  this  respect 
they  are  a  new  model,  more  advanced  than  the  ones 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

Imagine  how  it  would  look,  Joe,  if  a  dog's  hind  legs 
moved  up  to  the  front  part  of  its  chest.  It  would  not 
need  hips  any  more  because  all  of  its  legs  would  be  at- 
tached to  the  girdle  of  bones  which  now  support  the 
front  legs.  It  probably  would  be  pretty  awkward  to  get 
around  with  such  an  arrangement,  and  perhaps  that  is 
the  reason  nature  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  such  a  change 
in  mammals.  If  you  remember  the  last  bass  you  caught, 
though,  you  can  be  sure  that  he  had  no  trouble  in  mov- 
ing around,  and  it  may  be  such  an  arrangement  is  of 
some  benefit  to  the  fish.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
let's  let  him  have  it! 

All  of  the  animals  living  in  the  water  are  not  fish. 
The  porpoise  and  the  whale,  for  example,  are  mammals 
which  give  birth  to  living  young  and  nurse  them  just  as 


other  mammals  do.  In  these  changes  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  they  derived  from  mammals  which  had  learn- 
ed to  live  on  land.  For  some  reason,  a  few  species  of 
mammals  decided  to  go  back  and  live  in  the  ocean  as 
their  ancestors  had  done  long  before.  Their  appendages 
and  general  body  shape  became  modified  for  living  in 
the  water,  until  now  they  look  more  like  fish  than  mam- 
mals, as  we  know  them.  We  can  tell  that  they  are  mam- 
mals, though,  because  they  breathe  air  exclusively,  have 
mammary  glands,  and  have  a  constant  body  temperature. 

It  is  one  characteristic  of  fish  that  they  have  no  ther- 
mostat to  regulate  their  temperature,  and  their  bodies  are 
always  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  which  they  live.  Most  fish  have  scales,  but  a  few 
have  changed  and  lost  them  or  have  never  had  any. 
Some  fish,  like  the  eels,  have  lost  nearly  all  their  fins. 
Probably  it  is  because  there  are  so  many  differences  in 
the  appearance  of  fish  that  Mr.  Webster  had  to  use  such 
a  complicated  definition  to  describe  them.  There's  no 
doubt  about  it,  Joe.  Fish  certainly  are  peculiar  people! 

Best  wishes, 
Harry  Cornell 

HABITAT  RESTORATION  * 

from  page  6 

Conservation  Service.  Persons  desiring  planting  stock 
should  not  wait,  but  should  apply  now  to  be  certain  of 
having  their  applications  accepted  before  the  supply  is 
exhausted.  Distribution  of  planting  stock  will  begin 
in  November  and  will  end  in  January.  Your  district 
biologist  can  give  you  additional  information  concerning 
this  phase  of  the  program  or  any  other  wildlife  prob- 
lems you  may  have.  He  is  the  "wildlife  man"  in  your 
district  and  is  at  your  service. 

In  summary,  Project  25-D,  has  undertaken  a  large 
scale  habitat  development  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  landowners  and  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina,  along 
with  other  land  use  agencies  aad  interested  groups. 
Good  progress  has  been  made,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Our  aim  is  to  eventually  accomplish  some  wildlife 
habitat  improvement  on  every  one  of  North  Carolina's 
288,508  farms.  If  this  can  be  done,  our  sport  and  that  of 
generations  to  follow  will  be  assured.  To  do  this  job, 
the  cooperation  of  every  Tar  Hec!  farmer  and  sportsman 
is  needed. 

Note:  Articles  on  other  phases  of  Project  25-D  work 
will  appear  in  later  issues  of  the  magazine. 


GAME  HOGS  YOU  MAY  KNOW 


»V  fad  WUutttt 


THE  "DOUBLE-LIMIT 
HUNTER" 

He  finds  it  convenient  to 
get  the  possession  limit  and 
daily  bag  limit  a  little  mixed 
up.  He  doesn't  consider  himself 
a  crook — he  just  cheats  the 
other  hunters  out  of  their 
share  of  the  game. 
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Skin  diseases  of  dogs  often  are  quite  discouraging  to 
the  owner.  There  are  many  forms  of  non-parasitic  skin 
diseases  such  as  dandruff,  alopecia  (loss  of  hair) ,  derma- 
titis, acne,  eczema,  and  others.  The  cause  of  many  of 
these  conditions  is  known  but  the  etiology  of  some  re- 
mains unsolved.  Ectoparasites,  such  as  fleas,  lice,  ticks 
and  mites,  further  complicate  the  picture  and  must  be 
eliminated  as  a  cause  by  identity  of  the  parasite. 

A  well  balanced,  high  quality  diet  has  been  em- 
phasized as  essential  if  a  hunting  dog  is  to  have  the 
stamina  to  withstand  the  demands  placed  upon  him  in 
the  field.  Here,  again,  we  find  the  nutritional  status  of 
the  dog  often  closely  related  to  many  of  the  non- 
parasitic skin  conditions.  Basic  research  is  being  con- 
ducted at  present  concerning  this  relationship.  External 
treatment  is  of  little  value  if  the  cause  is  poor  nourish- 
ment. When  the  diet  and  parasites  can  be  excluded 
after  careful  examination,  often  the  cause  is  found  to 
be  either  mechanical,  chemical,  thermic  or  an  allergy. 
Mechanical  causes  may  be  bruises  or  injuries,  lying  on 
hard  floors,  fly  bites,  running  through  brush  as  hunting 
dogs  do,  and  shaking  the  ears.  Some  chemical  agents 
are  strong,  caustic  soaps  or  the  too  frequent  use  of 
ordinary  soaps,  irritating  medicinal  preparations,  as 
parasiticides,  improperly  applied,  caustics  as  use  of  lime 
in  pens,  and  insect  stings.  Thermic  influences  such  as 
burning  or  freezing  are  not  too  important  but  irradiation 
of  the  skin,  especially  exposure  to  sunlight,  may  set  up 
an  eczema.  The  pathological  disturbance  of  the  skin 
varies  from  a  mild,  local,  superficial  inflammation  to  an 
acute,  infected  inflammation  involving  the  deep  layers 
and  widespread  over  the  body.  The  symptoms  also  vary 
greatly. 

Pruritus  is  usually  the  first  noticeable  symptom  which 
causes  repeated  scratching,  rubbing  on  the  ground  and 
floor  and  licking  the  part.  The  restlessness  caused  by  the 
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PARASITIC  SKIN  DISEASES 


by  Martin  P.  Hines,  D.V.M. 


itching,  if  continued,  will  give  rise  to  disturbances  of 
nutrition,  emaciation,  and  exhaustion.  Hunting  dogs, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  usually  injure 
the  skin  over  the  chest,  end  of  tail,  and  front  of  legs, 
which  may  become  reddened  and  moist  after  bleeding  in 
the  field.  When  the  skin  is  injured,  bacteria,  which  are 
always  present  on  the  surface,  are  able  to  invade  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  skin.  Also  when  dogs  are  washed 
too  often  the  horny  layer  of  skin  is  softened  and  loses  its 
natural  protection,  permitting  bacteria  to  penetrate. 

In  so-called  "weeping  eczema,"  the  itching  is  intense 
and  the  frequent  scratching,  biting  and  rubbing  removes 
the  matted  hair  and  crusts,  leaving  a  raw  bleeding  sur- 
face. Upon  healing,  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  folded, 
and  bleeds  easily.  This  type  of  eczema  is  seen  often  in 
hunting  dogs,  especially  between  the  toes,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  irritation  of  the  skin  by  thorns,  splinters, 
etc.  It  is  also  seen  in  well-fed  house  pets,  especially 
among  well-bred  dogs,  and  tends  to  return  each  summer. 
Treatment  generally  consists  of  a  nourishing  diet, 
proper  care  of  the  skin  including,  if  necessary,  clipping 
the  hair  and  the  treatment  of  any  underlying  disease. 
The  cause,  if  possible,  must  be  determined  before  ef- 
fective therapy  can  be  prescribed.  Many  skin  conditions 
respond  to  x-ray  treatment,  and  specific  injections.  Have 
your  veterinarian  examine  the  condition  and  advise  you 
on  the  course  of  treatment.  "Home  remedies"  sometimes 
get  results  but  many  are  quite  toxic  and  are  dangerous 
to  use. 

There  are  many  skin  parasites  of  dogs.  Some  of  the 
most  common  are  fleas,  lice,  ticks,  and  mites.  Fleas  are 
large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  They 
suck  blood  and  produce  irritating  bites  and  are  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  so-called  "summer  eczema." 
The  dog  flea  also  acts  as  the  intermediate  host  of  the 
dog  tapeworm.  To  control  fleas,  they  must  be  destroyed 
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on  the  dog  at  periodic  intervals  with  approved  insecti- 
cides such  as  rotenone  powders,  10%  DDT  dust,  and 
benzene  hexochloride  preparations.  The  bedding  used 
by  the  animal  should  be  sterilized,  the  floors  scrubbed, 
and  all  rubbish  and  dry  organic  matter  which  may  serve 
as  a  breeding  place  removed. 

Dogs  are  infested  with  two  species  of  biting  lice  and 
one  species  of  sucking  lice.  The  life  cycle  is  spent  entire- 
ly on  the  host  where  the  female  attaches  the  eggs  (nits) 
to  the  hair  and  they  hatch  in  5  to  12  days  and  develop 
into  adults.  Lice  irritate  the  skin,  resulting  in  scratch- 
ing, rubbing  or  biting,  leading  to  wounds  and  bruises. 
They  are  observed  mostly  on  ill  nourished  and  neglected 
animals  but  occur  also  on  well  fed  animals,  especially 
in  the  winter,  if  the  skin  is  not  cared  for  very  well.  Lice 
can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  lousiness  and  mange  may  occur  simultane- 
ously. In  controlling  lice,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
apply  treatment  twice  at  an  interval  of  10  to  14  days  in 
order  to  kill  the  young  lice  which  may  have  hatched 
after  the  first  treatment.  Louse  eggs  show  a  high  re- 
sistance to  most  insecticides.  Rotenone  preparations  have 
been  used  as  effective  de-lousing  agents. 

Ticks  are  a  great  summer  problem  with  dogs.  They 
are  blood  suckers  through  all  stages  of  their  life  cycle. 
The  species  of  ticks  most  commonly  affecting  dogs  are 
Dermacentor  variabilis  and  Rhipicepbalus  sanguineus. 
The  former  is  called  the  "wood  tick"  and  is  widespread 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  attack  man,  horses  and  other 
animals  and  is  the  principal  vector  of  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever.  It  may  also  transmit  tularemia  and  cause 
tick  paralysis  in  dogs.  The  female  tick  deposits  eggs  on 
the  ground,  which  hatch  into  larvae  and  feed  on  rodents, 
later  dropping  to  the  ground  and  moulting  into  a 
nymph.  The  nymph  again  attacks  rodents,  later  drop- 
ping to  the  ground  and  moulting  into  the  adult  tick, 
whick  attacks  dogs  and  other  animals.  R.  sanguineus  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "brown  dog  tick."  The  life 
cycle  is  the  same  as  described  above  except  the  dog  acts 
as  the  host  each  time.  To  control  ticks,  it  is  important 
not  only  to  kill  the  ticks  on  the  dog  with  various  insecti- 
cides but  to  treat  all  cracks  and  crevices  in  places  where 
the  dog  has  inhabited  in  order  to  kill  the  larvae  and 
nymphs  that  are  developing.  A  dust  containing  4% 
rotenone  will  kill  ticks  but  for  protection  from  infesta- 
tion two  applications  a  week  are  necessary.  Better  pro- 
tection is  obtained  by  using  a  dip  or  lotion  prepared 
by  adding  2  oz.  of  derris  powder  (4%  rotenone)  and  2 
oz.  of  a  good  soap  to  1  gallon  of  water.  Ticks  on  dogs 
probably  will  not  be  controlled  with  DDT  but  it  may 
be  used  to  kill  ticks  in  places  used  by  dogs,  especially 
cracks  and  crevices.  Benzene  hexochloride  (lindane) 
preparations  are  also  quite  effective  against  ticks  when 
applied  properly. 

Mange  is  a  contagious  disease  caused  by  minute  para- 
sitic mites  and  accompanied  by  more  or  less  severe 
eczematous  inflammation  and  by  intense  itching.  The 
species  of  mites  differ  in  size  and  appearance.  Some 
cause  direct  injury  to  dogs  and  others  transmit  disease. 


Parasitic  mites  infesting  dogs  are  Saracoptes  scabiei  var. 
canis,  Otodectes  cynotis,  and  Demodex  canis.  Sarcoptic 
mange  is  the  so-called  common  mange  and  the  mites 
burrow  in  the  skin  where  the  female  deposits  eggs. 
Later,  larvae  emerge  and  moult  to  become  adults.  This 
type  of  mange  may  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
usually  is  found  in  the  sparsely  haired  areas.  It  may 
spread  all  over  the  body  if  not  treated.  Intense  itching 
is  present  and  constant  scratching,  rubbing  and  gnawing 
at  the  affected  part  leads  to  restlessness  and,  if  of  long 
duration,  to  emaciation. 

Otodectic  mange  occurs  in  the  ears  of  dogs.  The  mite 
lives  on  the  skin  of  the  ear  and  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
hairs  of  this  region.  They  cause  intense  itching  and 
usually  there  is  an  over-production  of  wax  and  other 
secretions  which  are  excited  by  the  presence  of  the 
mites  and  the  mechanical  trauma  and  introduction  of 
dirt  from  the  constant  scratching.  Dogs  may  shake 
their  heads  and  whine;  also  in  advanced  cases  a  dis- 
charge may  be  observed. 

Demodectic  mange  is  produced  by  a  mite  that  lives 
in  the  hair  follicle  and  is  commonly  called  "red  mange" 
or  "pustular  mange."  The  parasite  is  elongated  like  a 
cigar.  The  skin  develops  scales  and  later  there  is  a 
wrinkling.  There  is  a  loss  of  hair  and  usually  cutaneous 
abscesses.  Early  indications  are  the  appearance  of  in- 
flammatory areas  in  which  the  hair  appears  as  closely 
clipped. 

A  positive  diagnosis  of  mange  is  possible  only  by 
finding  the  mites  in  scrapings  from  the  affected  parts 
and  identifying  them  under  a  microscope.  Mange  is  not 
easily  cured  and  must  be  treated  properly.  Infected 
animals  should  be  isolated  and  their  quarters  cleaned 
and  disinfected.  Good  food,  warmth  and  exercise  are 
important  aids  to  treatment.  Consult  your  veterinarian 
for  a  positive  diagnosis  and  advice  about  proper  treat- 
ment. The  dog  has  a  particularly  sensitive  skin  and 
poisonous  substances  are  readily  absorbed  from  it.  Toxic 
home  remedies,  not  properly  applied,  can  be  disastrous. 

Ringworm  is  a  contagious  disease  of  the  skin  caused 
by  the  fungi  Trichophyton  and  Micros porum.  These 
fungi  develop  around  the  shaft  of  hair  and  extend  in 
the  follicle.  The  hair  may  break  off  close  to  the  skin.  At 
first  the  areas  are  circular,  but  later  they  increase  in  size 
to  form  irregular  patches.  Itching  may  remove  the  crusts 
and  leave  the  surface  raw  and  bleeding.  The  microscope, 
special  lamps  and  culture  media  are  used  to  identify  the 
specific  fungus.  Ringworm  in  animals  is  transmissible 
to  man  so  adequate  precautions  should  be  taken. 

Skin  diseases  are  complicated.  Much  is  known  con- 
cerning life  cycles,  cause  and  treatment  of  parasitic  skin 
diseases,  but  more  research  is  needed  concerning  the 
obscure  etiologies  of  many  non-parasitic  skin  diseases  of 
dogs.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  this  is  true  when 
dermatoses  are  related  to  or  influenced  by  climatic  con- 
ditions, breed,  metabolic  disorders,  state  of  nutrition, 
diet,  even  neurotic  states.  It  is  the  unusual  dog  that  es- 
capes this  affection  throughout  life. 
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The  pupils  of  Honeycutt  school  had  a  holiday  when  the  staff 
of  Fayetteville's  Nature  Museum  brought  their  managerie  of 
wild  animals  to  school. 


Another  project  of  the  Recreation  Commission  is  to  cooperate 
with  cities  in  holding  annual  fishing  rodeos.  Here  proud  fisher- 
men display  their  catches. 


School  Page 


WILDLIFE  RECREATION 


by  Ralph  Andrews 

Director,  N.  C.  Recreation  Commission 


Anyone  who  lives  in  North  Carolina  cannot  help  but 
know  that  this  great  State  is  first  in  many  aspects  of 
human  endeavor  and  that  it  is  far  up  the  scale  in  many 
types  of  natural  and  man-developed  resources.  Impor- 
tant in  the  "firsts"  is  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  which  is  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  some  knowledge  of  its  accomplish- 
ments are  sure  that  this  chronological  "first"  is  being 
supported  on  a  program  of  functional  "firsts"  that  is 
creating  worthy  goals  for  other  states  to  work  towards. 
The  Commission  membership,  the  able  director,  each 
division  head,  and  every  staff  member  seem  imbued 
with  a  zeal  and  a  surety  of  purpose  that  approaches  that 
of  an  intelligently  conceived  and  ably  developed  cru- 
sade in  the  public  interest  of  North  Carolina.  Combined 
with  this  basic  interest  is  an  excellency  of  technical  and 
professional  readiness  to  assume  their  separate  Commis- 
sion functions  that  I  do  not  believe  can  be  equalled  any 
place  else,  staff  person  for  staff  person,  in  the  whole  of 
this  increasingly  wildlife  conscious  country.  Look  at  the 
magazine,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  compare  it  with 
that  of  any  other  state's  publication  or,  even,  with  out- 
standing professional  publications  in  this  field  and  you 
will  be  proud  of  your  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  and  its  accomplishments. 

The  North  Carolina  Recreation  Commission  is  another 
"first."  We  are  the  first  state-supported  agency  of  this 
kind  in  the  United  States.  We  are  a  pattern  that  has, 
already,  been  followed  by  other  states  and  is  being,  in- 
creasingly, referred  to  as  the  most  economical  and  effec- 
tive means  of  assisting  the  community,  the  industry,  and 
the  commercial  and  private  agency  in  developing  recre- 


ation plans  and  programs  having  the  greatest  surety  of 
success  in  the  satisfaction  of  recognized  recreation  needs. 

The  North  Carolina  Recreation  Commission  is  in- 
terested in  the  "person-in-the-situation"  whereas  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  conceived  with  the 
development  of  the  "situation"  (the  wildlife  resources 
of  North  Carolina)  in  a  manner  that  is  most  desirable 
for  the  best  and  most  satisfying  use  of  the  "person." 
Thus  we  have  missions  that,  jointly,  give  us  more  of 
common  interest  in  our  attempts  to  serve  North  Caro- 
lina. As  examples  we  might  cite  the  nature  museums 
that  are  springing  up,  or  have  been  developed  and 
sponsored  for  many  years,  in  the  organized  municipal 
and  private  recreation  programs  of  North  Carolina 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas.  If  examples  were  to  be 
noted  Wilmington,  Durham,  Charlotte,  Fayetteville  and 
others  might  be  mentioned.  Skish  groups  are  formed 
and  out-of-season  recreation  activities  of  this  type  are 
provided,  with  areas  and  facilities  made  available  to 
the  sportsman.  Nature  trails  and  nature  activity  of  many 
kinds,  such  as  those  that  were  a  part  of  the  recreation 
program  at  Hickory,  are  developed.  Rifle  and  pistol 
groups,  such  as  are  found  in  New  Bern  and  in  other 
recreation  departments,  bring  much  of  knowledge  and, 
therefore,  opportunity  necessary  to  the  development  of 
hunting  skills,  to  the  citizens  who  participate  in  the 
public  recreation  programs  of  North  Carolina.  Flora 
and  fauna  collections  find  a  place  in  the  hobby  work  of 
recreation  departments,  and  birdhouses,  bird  feeding, 
and  bird  protection  projects  bloom  in  many  North  Caro- 
lina villages  and  towns  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
recreation  departments.  Fishing  rodeos  have  been,  and 
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Back-yard  Conservation 


30,000  MORE  BIRD  FEEDERS 

by  Bill  Hamnett 


No  matter  where  you  live  or  how,  your  daily  life  can 
be  made  happier  by  the  friendly  birds  which  come  to 
feeding  stations  during  the  critical  winter  months.  Many 
people  now  are  enjoying  the  birds  which  feed  at  their 
window  feeder  or  tree-limb  feeder  near  their  house.  In 
some  instances,  so  much  so,  that  they  can  single  out  pets 
or  special  birds  which  continue  to  return  time  after 
time,  day  in  and  day  out.  One  bird  may  have  a  deformed 
foot,  another,  unusual  coloring,  or  it  may  be  just  plain 
fussier  than  the  rest;  so  these  are  features  that  might 
be  noted  to  more  easily  identify  special  birds. 

As  the  title  implies,  30,000  more  bird  feeders  will 
be  available  to  the  winter  birds  in  North  Carolina  if 
each  person  who  reads  this  magazine  will  put  up  a 
bird  feeder  where  he  lives.  In  case  you  already  have  bird 
feeders  try  something  new.  Fix  up  a  few  feeding  sta- 
tions, of  the  style  you  like  best,  and  put  them  up  at  the 
windows  of  the  wards  in  your  local  hospital,  also  at  the 
county  home  and  sanatorium.  To  the  sick,  a  healing 
balm  may  well  be  the  expected  arrival  and  feeding  by 
the  birds  that  come  to  the  window  cafeterias.  Wildlife 
clubs,  bird  clubs,  youth  groups  and  organizations  can 
contribute  much  toward  civic  service  by  spending  only 
a  few  hours  in  building  bird  feeders  which  will  bring 
comfort  and  happiness  to  hospitalized  neighbors. 

The  designs  and  types  of  feeders  are  numerous  but 
the  ingenuity  of  the  builder  can  meet  most  any  situation. 
The  illustrations  are  only  a  guide  for  suggestions  which 
might  be  followed.  One  does  not  have  to  build  a  fancy 
feeder,  because  birds  are  not  particular  when  its  time  to 
eat,  and  that  is  quite  often.  The  feeder,  nevertheless, 
should  be  sturdy,  practical  and  conveniently  located. 

One  thing  must  be  remembered  at  all  times.  Once  you 
start  putting  out  food  on  the  feeder,  always  keep  a  sup- 
ply of  food  available  for  the  birds  until  there  again  is 
sufficient  native  food  for  the  birds  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Small  grain,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley, 
individually  or  as  a  mixture,  is  good  for  seed  eating 
birds  like  the  cardinal  ancl  sparrows.  Cracked  corn  or 
scratch  feed  is  good  for  birds  too.  Sorghum  and  millet 
seeds  are  taken  by  many  winter  birds.  One  of  the  most 
popular  foods  is  sunflower  seed.  This  is  eaten  by  a  great 
many  birds  in  preference  to  other  foods  when  a  choice 
is  available.  Birds  have  a  party  on  cake  crumbs  and  pea- 
nut butter.  Some  birds  prefer  a  meat  food.  Wood- 
peckers, wrens,  and  warblers  like  beef  suet  and  in  most 
instances  this  food  should  be  put  in  a  special  enclosure 
or  the  birds  will  carry  it  off  in  a  short  time.  A  tasty  food 
can  be  prepared  in  your  own  kitchen.  Melt  down  the 
cups  of  grease  that  have  been  accumulating  for  the  past 


months  and  then  mix  into  the  melted  grease  enough 
corn  meal  and  a  few  spoons  of  peanut  butter  to  make 
a  thick-bodied  soup;  allow  this  to  cool  and  harden,  then 
it  is  ready  to  serve.  This  food  can  be  put  out  in  tops  of 
fruit  jars  or  souffle  cups. 

It  is  sincerely  desired  that  each  reader  will  put  up  a 
feeding  station  somewhere.  Try  it  and  send  us  a  picture 
of  your  results.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  getting 
bird  pictures  and  will  make  this  backyard  activity  more 
enjoyable. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


This  will  be  read  by  most  of  the  duck  hunters  in  North 
Carolina,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  1952-53  season. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  season  will  be  a  good 
one.  The  new  possession  limits  allow  three  geese  in  one 
day  or  three  geese  in  possession.  The  increase  over  last 
year  shows  that  the  eastern  flyway  goose  population  is 
improving.  Perhaps  the  improvement  is  not  the  same  for 
ducks. 

The  season  is  longer  this  year  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  In  general,  things  are  looking  up  for  the 
waterfowl  hunters.  What  are  we  doing  to  help?  It  is 
true  that  our  duck  stamp  fees  contribute  much  to  the 
support  of  waterfowl  in  the  United  States,  but,  these 
grand  game  birds  breed  in  Canada  and  it  is  the  breeding 
in  which  we  are  interested.  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  is  the 
organization  of  American  sportsmen  who  feel  that  their 
two  dollar  stamp  fee  is  not  enough.  They  contribute  any 
amount  from  two  dollars  up  to  this  worthwhile  organi- 
zation with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  spent  on  the 
waterfowl  breeding  grounds.  We  suggest  that  you  send 
a  check  to  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  when  you  receive  their  quarterly 
reports,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  assured  that  your  contribu- 
tion was  most  valuable. 

For  the  present,  remember  that  every  cripple  you  al- 
low to  die  in  the  marsh  is  more  than  one  bird  lost. 
More  will  be  killed  to  fill  the  bag  and  the  waste  of 
breeding  potential  is  terrific.  Get  the  cripples! 

W.D. 

W.  S.  White,  Dare  County  Wildlife  Protector,  submits  the 
following  report  and  picture: 

"I  am  enclosing  some  pictures  I  made  a  few  days  ago, 
hoping  you  can  use  one  or  more  in  our  magazine.  I  found 
the  deer  on  the  bank  of  the  Alligator  river.  It  was  a  buck 
weighing  about  140  pounds;  you  will  notice  the  head  has 
been  eaten  off,  it  was  done  by  dogs.  By  looking  close  you 
can  see  the  dog  tracks  all  around  the  deer.  Win  I  feel  that 
we  have  more  deer  destroyed  by  self-hunting  dogs  out  of 
season  than  are  killed  by  man  in  season.  The  boys  you  see  in 
the  picture  are  local  boys  I  picked  up  and  carried  to  the 
scene.  I  wanted  to  impress  on  them  just  what  self-hunting 
dogs  meant  to  their  future  hunting.  Here  we  have  one  less 


deer  for  the  hunters  this  season,  with  no  way  to  determine 
what  it  could  mean  to  future  hunting." 

Here  is  another  evidence  of  a  shameful  waste.  This 
scene  and  damage  has  been  duplicated  hundreds  of 
times  in  North  Carolina's  game  territories  this  year.  The 
dogs  are  not  nearly  so  much  to  blame  as  the  indifference 
and  neglect  of  the  dog  owners.  How  serious  must  losses 
like  this  become  before  we  do  something  to  correct  this 
condition : 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Smith,  of  Sarasota,  Florida,  asks  the  following: 

"I  am  enclosing  two  kodachromes  of  a  snake  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  identify  it  for  me.  I  checked  with 
the  small  pamphlet  put  out  by  the  Raleigh  Museum,  or 
rather  it  says  N.  C.  State  Museum  on  the  book.  I  cannot 
decide  for  myself  so  I  will  let  you  tell  me.  We  killed  the 
snake  under  these  circumstances — our  cabin  is  near  High- 
lands, N.  C,  and  Whiteside  Mountain — we  are  about  4200 
feet  I  think.  The  snake  was  roaming  on  the  ground  floor 
of  our  storeroom  under  the  house  at  night.  It  seemed 
sluggish  at  first.  We  could  see  no  rattles.  It  was  about  25 
or  more  inches  long.  I  am  familiar  with  timber  rattlers  and 
ours  down  here,  and  also  with  what  we  call  ground  rattlers, 
but  I  don't  know  much  about  anything  but  Florida  snakes. 
Was  this  a  large  copperhead?  Its  head  was  light  colored 
but  not  bright  like  one  I  saw  one  June.  This  was  killed  this 
past  June.  My  mother  wanted  me  to  stay  up  all  night 
looking  'for  the  other  one.'  We  killed  a  four  foot  timber 
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rattler  there  (it  is  right  on  Highway  US  64)  one  September, 
and  it  had  about  nine  rattles.  I  washed  this  snake  off  and 
placed  the  head  near  the  body — it  seemed  a  triangular  head. 
If  you  wish  to  make  copies  of  the  kodachromes  for  use  in 
the  magazine  or  service  please  do  so.  I  wish  to  have  the 
originals  back." 

This  letter  is  published,  despite  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not publish  the  slides  mentioned,  in  order  to  point  out 
the  need  for  a  carefully  prepared  guide  to  all  North 
Carolina's  common  snakes.  The  snake  in  question  was  a 
corn  snake,  almost  entirely  harmless  and  definitely  not 
dangerous.  Last  August,  a  man  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  the  woods  and  who  has  more  than  a  casual  in- 
terest in  snakes  was  bitten  by  a  small  rattler  in  another 
case  of  mistaken  identity.  Persecution  often  falls  on  the 
deserving  and  undeserving  alike,  and  many  beneficial 
snakes  suffer  through  lack  of  familiarity  with  them. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

Part  of  a  letter  from  H.  W.  Hause,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
follows : 

"There  is  one  other  thought  that  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  concerning  our  state  highway  laws  which  prevent 
fishing  from  bridges.  As  you  know,  in  several  states  this 
practice  is  encouraged  and  it  may  be  that  an  editorial  from 
your  department  may  help  change  that  in  North  Carolina. 
We  have  just  had  a  new  bridge  completed  that  would  be 
an  excellent  place  for  fishing — if  the  state  had  provided  a 
small  walkway  or  space  for  a  fisherman  to  stand.  We  also 
have  a  new  bridge  under  construction  between  Morehead 
City  and  Atlantic  Beach  that  would  be  excellent  fishing,  if 
the  state  will  provide  space  for  fishermen  to  use.  I  believe 
that  this  would  benefit  our  tourist  business  in  the  state,  as 
well  as  our  local  population.  Anyway,  it's  something  to 
think  about." 

It  is  true  that  provision  of  facilities  for  fishing  from 
highway  bridges  has  been  made  in  other  states.  The 
usual  procedure  is  to  have  the  Legislature  enact  a  stat- 
ute enabling  these  features  to  be  incorporated  in  each 
new  bridge  design  where  conditions  warrant  such  addi- 
tions. Unquestionably,  many  new  fishing  opportunities 
would  be  opened  to  the  public.  What  do  you  think  about 
it? 

The  following  letter  published  in  its  entirety  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  relationship  between  neglected  pets  and 
public  health  and  is  one  of  the  many  favorable  reports  on 
the  article  in  question: 

"July  25,  1952 

Dr.  Martin  P.  Hines 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Dear  Dr.  Hines : 

Recently  I  was  talking  to  Dr.  Fred  Pegg,  County  Health 
Officer  of  Forsyth  County,  on  the  subject  of  rabies.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  thought  you  were  doing  quite  a  lot  of 
research  work  and  planned  to  set  up  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram on  rabies. 

After  reading  the  article  in  North  Carolina  Wildlife  by 
you  and  our  mutual  friend  Rod  Amundson,  I  am  sure  that 
Dr.  Pegg  was  correct  in  his  remarks. 

To  me  this  is  a  very  serious  situation  or  at  least  it  could 
become  serious,  especially  among  the  stray  cats  and  dogs 
and  fox  in  Forsyth  and  surrounding  counties,  since  we  have 


a  pretty  heavy  population  in  all  three  according  to  reports. 
The  Forsyth  Wildlife  Club  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
rabies  question.  We  have  had  very  little  rabies  in  this 
county  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  until  this  spring,  when 
we  had  several  cases  reported  in  and  around  Winston-Salem. 

I  would  appreciate  any  information  or  suggestions  that 
you  can  give  us  whereby  we  could  fully  cooperate  with  this 
serious  situation,  and  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  we  will 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible." 

Yours  very  truly, 

M 

E.  B.  Hampton,  President 
Forsyth  Wildlife  Club 

Victim  of  Osprey 


Photographer  Ralph  Mills  is  a  smart  fisherman.  He  waited 
until  an  osprey  made  a  nice  catch  and  then  rushed  toward  the 
bird  as  it  was  gaining  altitude  over  the  shore  of  Roanoke 
Sound.  Result:  a  sixteen  inch  bass  was  dropped  at  his  feet. 


This  quiz  comes  from  James  C.  Carroll,  PNSN,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Bainbridge,  Md.  who  inquires  into  the  love  life  of  turtles: 

"There  have  been  some  misunderstandings  and  arguments 
among  us  about  the  mating  and  laying  of  eggs  of  the  turtle. 
Some  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  know  are:  (1)  Do  all 
turtles  lay  eggs?  (2)  Is  there  a  male  and  a  female  turtle? 
(3)  Do  only  female  turtles  lay  eggs?  If  so,  do  they  have  to 
be  fertilized  by  the  male?  It  will  be  extremely  appreciated 
if  you  can  send  us  some  information  regarding  the  above 
subject." 

All  normal  female  turtles  lay  eggs;  none  give  birth 
to  living  young.  There  are  both  male  and  female  turtles. 
Only  female  turtles  lay  eggs.  Fertilization  takes  place 
through  physical  contact  in  the  mating  process  just  as  it 
does  in  other  forms  of  animal  life. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Klug,  High  Point,  got  a  repsonse  to  his  recent 
inquiry  about  inexpensive  food  for  cardinals: 

"In  the  September  issue  of  the  Wildlife  Journal,  of 
which  I  am  a  subscriber,  I  read  your  good  article  on  page  22 
that  you  are  blessed  with  a  large  flock  of  cardinals  in  your 
bird  sanctuary.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
cardinals  love  to  eat  sunflower  seed.  You  state  that  you  pay 
40  cents  per  pound  for  it.  Here  in  Hendersonvilie  I  can  buy 
a  five  pound  bag  of  the  best  Oriole  Brand  wild  bird  seed  for 
75  cents.  It  is  sold  in  the  store  of  the  Farmers  Federation. 
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It  contains  a  variety  of  seed  including  the  sunflower  seed 
and  peanut  hearts  and  each  seed  is  a  treat  for  the  cardinals, 
chickadees,  black  caps  and  tufted  titmouse.  If  you  can't 
get  it  there,  you  may  write  to  the  seed  house:  Wm.  G. 
Scarlett  &  Company,  608-632  President  Street,  Baltimore  2, 
Md.,  and  ask  for  the  Oriole  Brand  wild  bird  seed.  I  believe 
that  a  bag  of  100  pounds  will  cost  you  less  than  the  above 
quoted  price  in  five  pound  bag.  In  doing  so,  you  will  save 
close  to  25  cents  on  a  pound.  The  cardinals  and  tufted  tit- 
mouse love  to  eat  peanut  butter  and  the  tallow  around  the 
kidney  fat.  I  do  plant  a  lot  of  sunflowers  and  all  birds  love 
to  eat  the  seed  when  in  milk,  however,  they  are  hard  to  dry, 
as  they  rot  easily." 

Birdly  yours, 
/■/ 

Frank  Lipp,  Ornithologist 
and  President  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Bird  Club 


WILDLIFE  RECREATION  • 

from  page  18 

are  now,  outstanding  special  events  features  in  many  of 
the  municipal,  industrial  and  private  programs  of  North 
Carolina  organizations  in  recreation.  A  Raleigh  private 
organization  sponsors  one  of  the  best  of  the  outdoor 
summer  camp  programs  in  the  State  and,  thus,  brings 
much  of  wildlife  knowledge  and  skills  to  those  boys  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  its  advantages. 

Without  duplication  of  function  and  with  no  wastage 
of  effort,  therefore,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  and  the  North  Carolina  Recreation 
Commission,  two  "firsts"  in  North  Carolina,  join  hands 
in  bringing  the  "first"  in  quality  of  service,  and  in  the 
joy  of  recreation  use,  to  their  North  Carolina  Citizens. 


TRAPPING  TIPS  • 

from  page  9 

often  don't.  Raccoons  caught  in  these  traps  are  seldom 
badly  injured  when  released. 

Mink  Trapping 

Trappers  in  North  Carolina  who  use  steel  traps  to 
capture  mink,  and  most  of  them  do,  and  who  cover 
territory  occupied  by  raccoons  without  ever  catching 
coons  are  few  and  far  between.  In  fact  many  of  the  best 
mink  trappers  in  the  east  where  raccoons  are  numerous 
will  tell  you  it  can't  be  done.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious.  Mink  feed  upon  crayfish,  fish,  frogs,  mice, 
muskrats,  birds,  and  so  do  raccoons.  Both  animals  follow 
the  same  waterways  and  many  of  the  same  trails.  Some 
of  the  most  productive  mink  sets  whether  blind  or  bait, 
are  bound  to  take  a  few  raccoon.  Many  coastal  trappers 
have  stopped  using  bait  because  of  the  coon.  Despite 
this,  many  swamp  trappers  continue  to  catch  more  rac- 
coon than  mink.  Sets  can  be  made  that  will  take  only 
mink,  but  unless  the  natural  conditions  are  provided  they 
take  more  time  than  trappers  can  afford  to  spend. 

Good  mink  trappers  in  raccoon  stocked  western  coun- 
ties are  doubtlessly  doing  everything  in  their  power  now 
to  avoid  taking  raccoons,  not  because  they  have  any 
special  liking  for  the  raccoon  hunter,  but  for  the  reason 
that  75c  raccoon  pelts  are  a  poor  substitute  for  $20  mink. 


The  following  suggestions,  therefore,  are  directed  to  the 
inexperienced  trapper:  (1)  While  surveying  trapline 
territory  this  fall  for  mink,  also  take  notes  on  general 
raccoon  abundance  and  principal  trails  traveled.  (2) 
Avoid  setting  traps  along  trails  frequented  by  raccoons. 
(3)  If  coons  are  present  don't  use  bait  when  just  as 
many  mink  can  be  caught  at  blind  sets.  (4)  Don't  fill 
every  hole  with  a  trap — many  professional  trappers 
make  only  four  mink  sets  per  mile  of  stream — and  re- 
member that  one  good  set  will  catch  more  mink  than  a 
dozen  poor  ones.  (5)  When  natural  conditions  permit, 
place  traps  at  points  where  the  larger  bodied  raccoon  is 
unable  to  travel. 

Trapping  Other  Fur  Animals 

Cubby  sets  for  opossum,  skunk  or  weasel  often  attract 
raccoons  when  baits  like  persimmon  and  chicken  heads 
are  used.  To  avoid  catching  coons,  discard  the  bait  and 
set  traps  at  dens  or  in  trails  near  home  of  the  animal 
sought.  When  trapping  foxes,  use  the  mound  or  anthill 
set  to  avoid  catching  both  raccoons  and  dogs.  The  dirt 
hole  set  is  the  best  for  ridding  a  locality  of  chicken 
eating  foxes,  but  it  also  takes  a  lot  of  coons  and  in 
western  counties  shouldn't  be  used. 

Trappers  Cooperation  Needed 

North  Carolinians  have  always  shown  deep  respect  for 
the  person  or  persons  who  refused  to  give  up.  In  this 
case  hunters  in  western  counties  saw  their  favorite  sport 
of  coon  hunting  going  to  pot,  but  instead  of  giving  up, 
they  took  positive  action  to  get  results.  To  keep  their 
sport  alive  they  have  spent  over  $6,000  for  raccoons — 
not  to  mention  considerable  additional  expense  of  ship- 
ping— and  expect  to  spend  many  thousand  dollars  more. 
While  spending  this  money,  however,  it  hurts  to  see  the 
raccoons  they  have  stocked  die  in  the  traps  of  the  trap- 
per. The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  therefore, 
joins  the  raccoon  hunter  in  his  request  for  trapper  co- 
operation. 

Should  your  trapline  be  in  a  locality  where  coons  are 
being  stocked  you  will  be  cooperating  if  you  take  a  few 
minutes  to  get  acquainted  with  members  of  the  club 
(we  also  suggest  that  the  coon  hunter  also  visit  the 
trapper) .  Talk  over  mutual  problems.  Explain  that  trap- 
ping is  also  fun  and  furthermore  important  to  the  family 
economy  for  extra  money  earned.  Clarify  your  problems 
but  don't  lose  sight  of  the  other  fellow's.  Pledge  your 
help.  To  the  trappers  who  won't  be  able  to  make  the 
personal  contact  don't  forget  that  you  can  cooperate — 
and  help  yours  and  the  raccoon  hunters  cause — by  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  in  this  article. 

GAME  HOGS  YOU  MAY  KNOW    ....       -w  mutM 


THE  "FREEZER  FILLER" 

He's  got  some  3 -year  old 
venison  in  there.  Never  quite 
uses  it  up  by  next  season,  but 
his  dog  likes  it!  (Note:  he's 
found  out  that  the  cat  likes 
old  quail  too!) 


1  OUTDOOR  AMERICA,  Old 
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CONSERVATION  CONGRESS 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

STATE  CAPITOL  NOVEMBER 
RALEIGH  17-18-19 


Monday  Morning  Session — November  17,  1952 — 10  o'clock 
OPENING  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Miles  J.  Smith,  Chairman,  Board  of  Conservation   and  Development 

INVOCATION 

CHAIRMAN  FOR  THE  CONGRESS 

Dr.  C.  Sylvester  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  The 
Conservation  Congress 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 

Conservation  and  Development  in  North  Carolina 

George  R.  Ross,  Director,  Department  of  Conservation  &  Development 

DIVISION  OF  STATE  PARKS 

The  State  and  its  Park  System 

Thomas  W.  Morse,  Superintendent  of  State  Parks 
National  Parks  and  State  Parks 

Allyn  P.  Bursley,  Regional  Chief,  Land  &  Recreational  Planning, 

National  Park  Service 
Local  and  Industrial  Recreation 

Ralph  J.  Andrews,  Director,  North  Carolina  Recreation  Commission 
Preservation  of  Historic  Sites 

Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden,  Director,  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
The  Roadside  Park  in  North  Carolina 

Frank  H.  Brant,  Chief  Landscape  Engineer,  State  Highwav  Commission 

DIVISION  OF  MINERAL  RESOURCES 

Needs  in  Developing  North  Carolina's  Mineral  Resources 

Dr.  Jasper  L.  Stuckey,  State  Geologist 
Future  Coal  Expectancy  in  North  Carolina 

John  A.  Reinemund,  Geologist,  U«  S.  Geological   Stirv  ey,   Department  of 

the  Interior 
A  Cement  Industry  and  Mineral  Resources 

Charles  F.  Lewis,  Manager,  Volunteer  Portland  Cement  Company 
Ground  Water  Development  in  North  Carolina 

Harry   E.    LeGrand,    Geologist,    U.    S.   Geological    Survey.    Ground  Water 

Branch 

Monday  Afternoon  Session — November  17.  1952—2:30  o'clock 

INVOCATION 

DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY 

F.  H.  Claridge,  State  Forester   Moderator 

ACTIVITIES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 
FORESTRY 

Forest  Management  and  Forest  Nurseries 
P.  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  State  Forester 
Forest  Fire  Prevention: 
Coastal  Plain 

Ralph  C.  Winkworth,  District  Forester 
Piedmont 

James  A.  Pippin,  District  Forester 
Mountain 

B.  H.  Corpening,  District  Forester 
Bladen  Lakes  State  Forest 

Graham  V.  Chamblee,  Forest  Supervisor 

FOREST  TREE  DISEASES 

Dr.  George  H.  Hepting,  Chief  Pathologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Soil 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,   Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 

FOREST  TREE  INSECTS 

Charles  F.  Speers,  Entomologist  in  Charge,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 

WATERSHED  MANAGEMENT 

Dr.  T.  E.  Maki,  Professor  of  Forest  Management,  School  of  Forestry.  N.  C. 
State  College 

FORESTS  AND  SOILS 

Dr.  T.  S.  Coile,  Professor  of  Forest  Soils,  Duke  Universitv 

FOREST  SURVEY  AND  TIMBER  RESOURCES  REVIEW 

James  W.  Cruikshank.  Chief.  Div  ision  of  Forest  Economics.  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station 

ITILIZATION  OF  WOOD  WASTE 

Walton  R.  Smith,  Technologist.  Forest  Utilization  Service,  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station 

SUMMARY 

Walter  J.   Damtoft.  Viee-Chairman,   Board  of  Conservation   &  Development 

Monday  Evening  Session — November  17,  1952 — 7:30  o'clock 
INVOCATION 

DIVISION  OF  WATER  RESOURCES 

Hydroelectric  Power  Resources 

Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Professor,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Importance  of  Water  to  industry 

Fred  V.  Doutt,  Water  Engineer,  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Company 
Stream  Sanitation:  A  Contributing  Factor  in  Water  Conservation 

E.  C.  Hubbard,  Executive  Secretary,  Stream  Sanitation  Committee 
Municipality  Needs  for  Water  Conservation 

J.  M.  Jarrett,   Director,   Sanitary   Engineering   Division.   State   Board  of 

Health 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Program  for  North  Carolina 

E.  B.  Garrett,  State  Conservationist,  U.  S.   Soil   Conservation  Service 

Ports  in  North  Carolina 

Colonel   George   W.   Gillette,   Executive   Director.   N.   C.   State  Ports 
Authority 

Inland  Waterways  and  River  Basin  Development 

Colonel  R.  C.  Brown,  District  Engineer,  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
Shore  and  Beach  Erosion 

W.  H.  Riley,  Hydrologic  Engineer,  Water  Resources  Division 
Use  of  Basic  Data  in  Developing  Water  Resources 

E.  B.  Rice,  District  Engineer.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

OVER-ALL  WATER  DEVELOPMENT— A  CHALLENGE  TO 
NORTH  CAROLINA — (Paper  to  be  Presented) 

Honorable  W.  Kerr  Seott.  Governor 


Tuesday  Morning  Session — November  18.  1952 — 10  o'clock 
INVOCATION 

WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

Inland  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Colonel  Clyde  P.  Patton,  Executive  Director,  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission 

DIVISION  OF  COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 

Potentialities  and  Limitations  in  Fisheries  Research 

Dr.  R.  E.  Coker,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee.  Institute  of  Fisheries 
Research 

Conservation  Problems  in  Fisheries 

Clayton  Fulcher,  Jr.   (Commercial  Fisheries  > 
To  Preserve  or  to  Utilize 

William   H.  Potter   (Menhaden  Fisheries) 
Law  Enforcement  Problems  in  Commercial  Fisheries 

C.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Fisheries  Commissioner 
Marine  Resources  in  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Harden  F.  Taylor.   Director,  Survey   of   Marine   Fisheries  of  North 

Carolina 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session — November  18.1952 — 2:30  o'clock 
INVOCATION 

DIVISION  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

North  Carolina's  Industrial  Development 

Paul   Kelly.   Industrial  Development  Administrator 
Research  and  Service  Horizons  of  The  School  of  Business  Administration 

Dean  Thomas  H.  Carroll,   School   of  Business  Administration,  University 

of  North  Carolina 
Income  and  The  Level  of  Living  in  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Lowell  D.  Ashby,  Associate  Professor,  University  of  North  Carolina 
The  Effects  of  Taxation  on  Industry  Location 

Dr.  Clarence  Heer,   Kenan   Professor  of  Economics.   I  ul\  crsity   of  North 

Carolina 

Executive  Development :  The  Problem  and  an  Approach  to  Its  Solution 

Dr.  Willard  J.  Graham,  Professor  of  Accounting.  I  iniversity  of  North 
Carolina,  Former  Director,  The  Executive  Program.  University  of  Chicago 

Getting  The  North  Carolina  Facts:  Business  Executives  Research  Committee 
Dr.  John  T.  O'Neil.  Associate  Professor  of  Finance.  University  of  North 
Carolina 

The  Institute  Program  of  The  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research 
Dr.  Rex  S.  Winslow,  Professor  of  Economies  and  Director  of  The  Bureau 
of   Business   Services   and   Research.    School    of    Business  Administration, 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Concluding  Remarks 

Dean  Thomas  H.  Carroll 

North  Carolina's  Economic  and  Social  Position  in  The  Setting  of  Regional 
and  National  Development 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum.  Professor.  Uimersitv   of  North  Carolina 

TOURIST  BUSINESS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA — (Paper  to  be 
Presented  ) 

Charles  J.  Parker.   Director  of  State  Advertising 

Tuesday  Evening  Session — November  18.  1952 — 7:30  oYlock 
INVOCATION 

DIVISION  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Factors  Affecting  Development  of  Industry  in  North  Carolina 
Dr.  B.  U.  Ratchford,  Professor  of  Economics.  Duke  University 

The  Engineering  College  and  Industry 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lampe,  Dean,  School  of  Engineering.  North  Carolina  State 
College 

Engineering  Education  in  Industry 

Professor   D.    E.    Henderson,    Head,    Industrial    Engineering  Department, 

North  Carolina  State  College 
Research  and  Development:  A  Necessary  Industrial  Process 

Professor  N.  W.  Conner,  Head,  Engineering  Research   Department,  North 

Carolina  State  College 
Potential  of  Nuclear  Processes  in  Industry 

Dr.  C.  K.  Beck.  Head,  Physics  Department.  North  Carolina  State  College 
Electric  Power:  An  Active  Force  in  North  Carolina 

Dr.    C.    G.    Brenneeke.    Head.    Electrical    Fngineeriri^    Department.  North 

Carolina  State  College 

SUMMARY 

Honorable  Luther  Hodges 

Wednesday  Morning  Session — November  19.  1952 — 10  o'eloek 
INVOCATION 

AGRICULTURE— "The  Challenge" 

Honorable  I  .  Y.  Ballentine,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hilton,  Dean,  School  of  Agriculture.  North  Carolina  State 

College 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner,  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  Moderator 
Contribution  of  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  Their  Development 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner,  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
Contribution  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Contribution  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 

Dr.  J.  W.  R.  Norton,  State  Health  Officer.  State  Board  of  Health 
Contribution  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission 

Dr.  John   A.   Ferrell,  Executive   Secretary.    North   Carolina    Medical  Care 

Commission 

Contribution  of  the  Slate  Department  of  Labor 

Honorable  Forrest  H.   Shuford.   Commissioner  of  Labor 

SUMMARY  OF  CONGRESS 
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APPLY  NOW  FOR  BETTER  HUNTING 


BJCQLpR  LESPEDEZA 


Bico/or  keeps 
cuoods  from 
loosing  ihto 
Crop  f/e/ds  - 
helps  the  so/Y* 
attracts  grame 
dine/  song-  b/rds 
Ond  rdhtj/fj'- 
Tt  wakes  A 
beaut/ ft//  heefge 


The  seed's  fa// 
a//  uu  inter  — 
they  attract 
q>ua/7  to  the 
■food  parch 


Enough  seed/inps 
a/ere  giren 
to  coo  ft- 
erahPgr 
/andou/ners 
last  year  to 
Pwatreastrip 
15 ft  Lutde  - 
455 rr/i/es/ong 


The  heavy  root 
System  checks 
v5o//  erosion 

/  The  nectar 
l§f^  produces 
cho/ce honey 

AND  BEST  OF 
ALL-  IT'S  FREE] 

PLANT  BICOLOR 
AND  HAVE  MORE 

GAME 


MULTI  FLORA  ROSE 


It  forms  &  dense  thorny  fence  dbsolutcly 
StocKproof  —  it  reneu/s  itself  and  saves 
on  tp ire  -  posts  a.-nd  l&bor  o-f  wire  fences 
g'crme  birds  and  animals  mdy  travel  Ssfe/y 
from  one  area  to  another  ■»  £ 
-gS,  ItrS  beauty  adds  to  the  property  ~ 
^^kptu  £      \        Seecf/t'ngrs  establish 
^V/Xy^^'^xC  themse/yes  in  three 
<fc|ajfV]/w      4  \~   fire  years  u//th 
little  care 

Song-  birds 
Tlcst  ft)  it 


■fa 


V. 


Hulti  flora.  Pose  is  pood 
for  the  farmer  and 
good  for  all  ouilJ//P&  ~ 
oo  t<S  freef 


The  following  persons  will  take  your  applications: 

Ben  H.  James,  Rt.  3,  Williomston,  N.  C.  T.  H.  Mitchell,  Rt.  4,  Box  202-K,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

A.  D.  Ennett,  Swansboro,  N.  C.  E.  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  Rt.  2,  Box  301 -A,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

C.  B.  Woodhouse,  Holly  Springs,  N.  C.  Rex  L.  Bird,  1619  Kensington  Dr.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Sam  F.  Poole,  Rt.  1,  Lumberton,  N.  C.  Also,  Wildlife  Club  Officers,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 

D.  J.  Hankie,  Box  1651,  Burlington,  N.  C.  A9ents  and  County  Agents. 
D.  L.  Taylor,  Box  901,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 


WASHBURN  PRINTING  CO..  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C 


Photo  by  Jack  Dei-mid 


^Jwanlij  - ^our  ^-Mlours  Old 


Rainbow  trout  spawn  in  the  wild  during  late  winter  and  early  spring,  but  hatchery  technicians,  through 
selective  breeding,  have  developed  a  strain  that  spawns  in  the  fall,  as  do  brook  and  brown  trout.  This 
increases  the  efficiency  of  hatchery  operations.  Rainbow  eggs  will  be  hatching  in  Commission  hatcheries 
in  December,  and  the  young  fish,  like  those  above,  will  grow  to  legal  size  for  stocking  during  the  spring 
of  1954. 
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it   it  it 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation 
between  State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who 
hunt  and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources. 
The  Editor  gratefully  receives  for  publication  all  news  items,  articles, 
photographs,  and  other  material  dealing  with  the  various  activities 
which  combine  to  make  North  Carolina  a  better  state  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  material  published. 

it    it  it 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  Feb.  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  Aug.  24,  1912.  Additional 
mailing  entry  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  214  West  Morehead  St. 

it    it  it 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years. 
Make  remittances  payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION. 
Any  employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept 
subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 


Use  this  blank  to  SUBSCRIBE  NOW — $.50  a  year, 
$1.00  two  years.  No  stamps  please. 

WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
P.  O.  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

I  enclose  $  ;  send  me  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA  for  years  starting  with  the  next  issue. 

Name   

Street   

City    State   

Please  notify  us  promptly  of  any  change  in  address. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Servi 


Another  new  game  management  procedure  has  been 
started  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  as  one 
more  step  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  big 
game  restoration  program.  This  procedure  is  concerned 
with  checking  the  age  and  weight  of  deer  killed  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  There  have  been  quite  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  check,  and  this  report 
is  being  written  in  reply  to  these  questions. 

The  objective  of  deer  management  is  the  production 
and  harvest  of  the  greatest  number  of  healthy,  well 
formed  specimens  that  the  range  can  produce.  This  in- 
volves balancing  the  deer  population  with  the  food  sup- 
ply and  balancing  the  hunting  pressure  with  the  deer 
population.  Checking  the  age  and  weight  of  the  deer  in 
a  particular  area  yields  information  on  the  condition  of 
the  deer,  and  it  also  tells  us  whether  we  are  harvesting 
the  right  number. 

Weight  Controlled  by  Age  and  Food 

White-tailed  deer  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  weigh 
about  five  pounds  at  birth  and  about  40  pounds  when 
they  are  six  months  of  age.  From  here  on  the  bucks 
grow  faster  than  the  doe  deer  and  at  one  and  one-half 
years  of  age  they  weigh  about  85  pounds,  gaining  from 
ten  to  40  pounds  per  year  till  they  attain  full  size  at  200 
pounds  or  more  at  five  to  seven  years  of  age.  The  few 
records  at  hand  also  show  that  eastern  deer  from  the 
swampy  pocosins  seldom  exceed  150  pounds,  but  those 


Why  Check 

THE  DEER  KILL? 


by  Frank  B.  Barick 

Chief,  Game  Division 


This  is  an  important  article  for  all  big 
game  hunters.  It  explains  how  the  age 
of  deer  can  be  accurately  determined 
and  how  this  information  can  be  applied 
for  sound  management. 


from  areas  of  more  fertile  soil  come  close  to  approximat- 
ing the  size  of  the  mountain  deer.  Thus,  we  see  that  the 
size  of  the  deer  you  kill  is  determined  first  by  its  age, 
and  second  by  the  quality  of  food  that  is  available  to  it. 

The  Commission  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
normal  growth  curves  for  the  deer  from  each  of  the 
different  regions  of  North  Carolina.  These  curves,  or 
graphs,  show  how  much  a  deer  of  a  given  age  should 
weigh,  just  as  the  normal  weight  charts  on  the  drug 
store  scales  tell  how  much  junior  should  weigh  for  his 
age  and  height.  If,  in  the  course  of  annual  checks  the 
deer's  weights  are  normal,  we  have  no  problem;  but  if 
the  weights  should  start  to  go  downward,  it  would  indi- 
cate that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  food  sup- 
ply and  that  remedial  measures  were  in  order. 

If  there  is  not  enough  food  for  the  number  of  deer  on 
the  range,  i.e.  if  food  and  population  are  out  of  balance, 
then  balance  can  be  restored  either  by  increasing  the 
food  supply  or  decreasing  the  population.  The  popula- 
tion can  be  easily  reduced  by  increased  hunting;  but  im- 
proving the  food  supply  is  quite  a  different  problem. 
The  most  practical  way  to  improve  the  food  supply, 
especially  in  the  hardwood  areas,  is  through  logging 
operations,  for  the  young  hardwood  sprouts  and  shrubs 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  deer's  diet  in  most  parts  of 
the  state.  Other  methods  of  improving  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  are  by  planting  permanent  pastures, 
special  browse  cuttings,  and  putting  out  trace  element 
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salt.  These  latter  methods,  however,  are  used  only  on 
intensively  managed  areas  such  as  state-controlled 
refuges. 

Hunting  Pressure  Gauged  by  Age  Ratios 

A  normal  deer  population  contains  from  20  to  40  per- 
cent fawns  of  the  year,  a  smaller  percentage  of  yearlings, 
a  still  smaller  percentage  of  two  and  a  half  year  olds, 
and  so  on  through  the  oldest  age  classes  up  around  ten 
or  twelve  years.  The  older  the  age  class  the  fewer  the 
deer  because  of  the  drain  of  natural  predators  and 
hunting. 

Hunting  intensifies  the  drain  on  the  older  age  classes 
not  only  because  the  older  deer  must  go  through  more 
hunting  seasons,  but  also  because  many  hunters  make  a 
special  effort  to  kill  only  large  deer.  Thus,  the  more 
intensive  the  hunting  pressure,  the  fewer  large  deer 
there  are  left  in  the  herd. 

If  hunting  pressure  were  so  heavy  as  to  eliminate  all 
the  deer  over  3I/2  years  of  age>  the  yearly  kill  would  be 
made  up  of  animals  that  were  only  half  to  two-thirds 
grown.  When  we  hear  that  the  deer  in  a  certain  section 
are  "getting  smaller"  this  is  often  the  real  cause,  rather 
than  inadequate  food. 

If  we  did  not  heed  this  warning  signal,  and  if  in  the 
face  of  it  we  allowed  even  more  hunting,  to  the  point 
where  most  of  the  deer  killed  were  only  U/2  and  2y2 
years  old,  we  would  greatly  endanger  the  continued 
existence  of  the  herd.  Such  a  development,  together  with 
the  drain  of  natural  enemies,  plus  stray  dogs  and  poach- 
ers, could  completely  wipe  out  the  deer  herd.  This  has  in 
fact  happened  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  We  can  prevent 
it  if  we  know  in  advance  that  the  hunting  pressure  is 
getting  too  heavy.  When  this  happens,  the  proper  man- 
agement measure  would  be  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
season  or  close  it  entirely. 

Number  of  Antler  Points  Does  Not  Indicate  Age 

There  is  no  clear  cut  correlation  between  the  age  of  a 
deer  and  the  number  of  points  on  its  antlers.  The  num- 


ber of  points  does  not  indicate  a  deer's  age.  Spike  horned 
deer  are  not  all  yearlings  and  all  yearlings  are  not  spike 
horns.  Some  pronghorns  are  yearlings,  but  others  may 
be  3|/2  or  4*/2  years  old. 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  an  older  deer  will  have 
more  points  than  a  very  young  one,  but  to  assume  that  a 
deer  is  of  a  certain  age  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
points  is  a  mistake,  since  there  is  no  rule  which  will  hold 
up  through  several  cases.  For  some  time  we  were  under 
the  impression  that  if  the  deer's  antlers  had  any  hard 
bony  growth  at  all  it  was  at  least  a  yearling,  and  that  all 
buck  fawns  had  only  a  "rubbery  nubbin"  or  a  raised 
place  covered  with  hair.  Recently,  however,  we  found  a 
fawn  with  l/2  mc^  hard  antlers.  The  best  rule  to  follow 
on  antlers  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  them  when  judging 
the  age  of  the  deer. 

Tooth  Development  and  Wear  Constitute 
Dependable  Age  Index 

The  development  and  wear  of  the  teeth  has  proven  to 
be  the  most  dependable  index  in  judging  the  age  of 
deer.  Like  cows  and  sheep,  deer  do  not  have  any  upper 
front  teeth.  Unlike  cows  and  sheep,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
a  deer's  age  by  checking  only  its  lower  front  teeth.  In 
general,  the  more  worn  they  are,  the  older  the  deer,  but 
there  are  no  clear  cut  points  of  difference  in  the  front 
teeth  of  deer  of  different  ages. 

The  side,  or  back  teeth,  on  the  lower  jaw,  rather  than 
the  front  teeth,  are  used  in  judging  a  deer's  age.  Deer 
have  20  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw,  ten  on  each  side.  Of  the 
ten  on  each  side  four  are  front  teeth,  or  incisors,  then 
there  is  a  long  gap  to  the  back  teeth.  The  first  three  back 
teeth  are  called  premolars  and  the  last  three  are  called 
molars.  A  brief  history  of  tooth  development  on  the 
lower  jaw  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  fawn  is  born  with  only  the  incisors,  or  front 
teeth.  These  are  milk  teeth,  which  are  later  replaced  by 
permanent  teeth. 

2.  The  three  premolars  come  in  in  from  one  to  five 
weeks,  and  are  full  grown  at  about  four  months.  These 


In  this  closeup  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  1  Yl  year  old  deer,  note  the  general  structure — incisor  teeth  sockets,  the  wide  gap  to  the  three 
premolars,  and  the  three  molars.  If  the  third  premolar  has  three  ridges  as  in  this  case,  it  is  a  "milk"  tooth;  if  only  two  ridges,  it 
is  the  permanent  tooth  and  the  deer  is  2Vl  years  or  older.  See  text  for  more  details  about  age  determination. 
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also  are  milk  teeth  and  are  later  replaced  by  permanent 
teeth. 

3.  The  first  molar  starts  to  come  in  at  about  four 
months,  the  second  at  about  eight  months  and  third  at 
about  18  months.  These  are  permanent  teeth  and  are 
not  replaced. 

4.  The  milk  incisors  are  replaced  with  permanent 
incisors  gradually  from  the  age  of  six  months  to  15 
months. 

5.  The  milk  premolars  are  replaced  with  permanent 
premolars  from  age  V/2  years  to  two  years.  There  are 
three  of  these  and  usually  the  third  premolar  is  the  last 
to  be  replaced. 

From  the  above,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  tell  how  old  a 
deer  is  by  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw  up  until 
the  deer  gets  all  of  its  teeth  at  two  years  of  age.  Since 
most  of  our  age  checking  will  be  done  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  the  deer  we  check  will  be  11/2,  2y2,  3l/2>  and  so 
on  years  old,  rather  than  one  year  old,  two  years  old,  etc. 
Thus  in  most  cases  our  youngest  legal  deer  will  be  ll/2 
years  old  or  2^  years  old  and  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween these  two  ages  by  the  third  premolar.  If  the  third 
premolar  is  a  milk  tooth  or  if  it  has  dropped  out  and  the 
permanent  tooth  is  just  coming  in,  the  deer  is  II/2  years 
old.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  third  premolar  is  a  perma- 
nent tooth  and  not  yet  much  worn,  the  deer  is  2I/2  years 
old. 

Since  we  have  found  that  a  very  few  fawns  do  develop 
small  but  visible  antlers,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  some 
of  the  legally  killed  bucks  will  be  fawns  of  the  year.  In 
a  fawn  of  the  year  the  premolars  are  still  the  milk  teeth 
and  they  will  be  worn  down  somewhat,  and  even  more 
important,  only  one  or  two  molars  will  be  present.  Thus, 
if  you  have  a  deer  with  only  four  or  five  teeth  on  the 
side,  and  some  of  them  milk  teeth,  you  can  be  sure  that 
it  is  a  fawn  of  the  year. 

How  You  Can  Help  the  Program 

Deer  hunters  can  assist  in  advancing  this  program  in  two 
ways.  If  you  hunt  on  one  of  the  many  state  operated 
management  areas  you  should  take  your  deer  to  the 
checking  station  attendant  who  has  been  trained  to  judge 
the  age  of  deer  through  tooth  examination.  He  will  age 
and  weigh  your  deer  and  record  the  other  pertinent  in- 
formation. 

Most  of  our  deer  are  killed  on  private  land,  i.e.  not 
on  management  areas,  and  if  you  are  one  of  these  lucky 
hunters  you  may  wish  to  contribute  the  information 
about  your  kill.  The  necessary  facts  to  report  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  date  of  the  kill. 

2.  The  county  where  the  kill  was  made,  and  the  name 
of  the  hunting  area. 

3.  Weight  of  the  deer,  measured  on  a  scale,  and  be 
sure  to  say  whether  it  was  weighed  before  or  after  the 
insides  were  removed. 


4.  Number  of  points  on  the  antlers  and  total  length 
of  the  main  beam,  measured  along  the  outside  edge,  also 
the  diameter  of  the  main  beam  one-half  inch  above  the 
burr. 

5.  General  condition  of  the  deer — was  it  fat  or  thin, 
was  the  neck  swollen,  i.e.  in  rutting  condition,  or  was  it 
in  the  normal  slender  condition. 

Do  not  try  to  estimate  the  age.  Instead,  carve  out  the 
lower  jawbone  and  send  it  in  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address  on  it  and  we  will  tell  you  the  age  of  your  deer 
by  return  mail.  Attach  your  letter  or  card  with  the  above 
information  to  the  jawbone  parcel  and  send  it  to  the  Big 
Game  Program,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Ra- 
leigh. Here's  hoping  you  get  a  nice  one! 


This  board  shows  the  lower  jaws  of  all  five  age  classes  of  deer. 
The  Game  Division  desires  to  equip  each  of  its  field  men  with 
one  as  an  aid  in  determining  herd-age  compositions.  Sports- 
men can  assist  in  the  program  by  sending  the  Commission  the 
lower  jaws  of  their  deer  with  complete  kill  information. 
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THE  TOP  WINNERS 

OF 

mmtt'*  SUBSCRIPTION 
CONTEST 


Top  honor  was  divided  between  Wildlife  Protectors  J.  D. 
McLean  (left)  of  Gaston  county  and  John  T.  Fairchild  of 
Catawba  county. 


The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  proud  to  present 
the  men  whose  pictures  appear  on  this  page.  Some  time 
ago,  the  Commission  expressed  a  desire  to  raise  the 
monthly  subscription  list  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  to  about  35,000  copies  as  an  important 
part  of  its  educational  program.  Many  times  in  the  past 
the  office  and  field  employees  of  the  Commission  have 
come  through  with  flying  colors  in  subscription  cam- 
paigns, and  this  time  they  were  called  on  again.  Director 
Patton  wrote  a  memorandum  to  all  personnel  asking 
cooperation  in  a  subscription  drive.  As  a  result  of  splen- 
did cooperation  during  a  two-months  drive,  almost  7,000 
new  names  were  added  to  our  list.  It  looked  as  though 
the  goal  of  35,000  copies  per  month  would  be  reached 
by  the  end  of  1952,  with  a  total  list  of  more  than  31,000 
in  November  and  a  Christmas  gift  sales  campaign  get- 
ting under  way. 

Top  honors  for  the  subscription-getting  contest  were 
somewhat  divided  between  Wildlife  Protectors  J.  D. 
McLean  of  Gaston  County  (left  above)  and  John  T. 
Fairchild  of  Catawba  County  (right),  McLean  was 
announced  as  contest  winner  with  a  total  of  714  sub- 
scriptions turned  in  by  the  end  of  the  contest  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  Fairchild,  however,  topped  McLean  by  16  sub- 
scriptions with  a  total  of  730,  but  did  not  report  his  sales 
until  after  the  contest  period  closed.  Second  place  went 
to  Cecil  Allran  of  Lincoln  County  with  409  new  sub- 
scribers. In  third  place  was  Wildlife  Patrolman  Oscar 
Chadwick  of  Fayetteville  (District  4)  with  335. 

The  next  ten  high  scorers  were:  Jesse  O.  Price,  Cleve- 
land County,  284;  R.  E.  Milstead,  Rowan  County,  229; 
George  Barr,  Stokes  County,  150;  D.  G.  Rivers,  Supv. 
Dist.  8,  147;  H.  T.  Bowmer,  Brunswick  County,  142; 


R.  H.  Rhyne,  Burke  County,  106;  James  B.  Greene, 
Davidson  County,  100;  Tom  Woodruff,  Davie  County, 
99;  Bob  Hammer,  Patrolman,  District  5,  89,  and  Leroy 
Bostick,  Scotland  County,  88. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  the  place  winners 
and  the  next  ten  best  salesmen  are  in  the  Commission's 
wildlife  protection  division.  Other  divisions  turned  in 
fine  reports,  and  the  heavy  sales  in  the  protection  staff 
reflect  to  some  degree  the  number  of  contacts  made  with 
prospective  subscribers  in  the  course  of  work.  It  all  goes 
to  prove  that  North  Carolina's  wildlife  protection  men 
can  be  counted  on  to  get  behind  the  conservation  wheel 
and  give  a  big  push.  To  these  and  all  other  personnel 
who  helped  in  the  campaign,  the  editors  of  WILDLIFE 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  and  the  Director,  say, 
"Thanks  a  million!" 


Second  and  third  places  were  won  by  Protector  Cecil  Allran 
(left)  of  Lincoln  county  and  Wildlife  Patrolman  Oscar  Chad- 
wick of  Fayetteville. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiniiimiiimn 
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Here  is  a  view  of  the  pasture  lands  that  ajoin  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park. 


Within  a  week  after  the  Wildlife  Commission  placed  live  traps 
in  the  trouble  area,  a  300-pound  bear  was  caught. 


Bare  Facts  About  Bears 

by  Bill  Limlau 

Asheville  Citizen-Tim<>$ 


Last  May,  bears  opened  their  1952  cattle-hunting  season 
early,  killing  a  heifer  and  a  steer  on  pastures  bordering 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  hunt,  called  after  the  steer  was 
slain,  is  reported  to  have  jumped  a  bear  75  yards  beyond 
the  park  boundary,  then  chased  and  killed  it  a  mile  in- 
side the  Government  reservation.  The  chase  originated 
on  private  land,  but  the  bear  hounds  found  the  trail 
leading  into  the  park. 

The  situation  in  the  killing  of  the  cattle-killing  bear 
represented  a  conflict  between  private-property  interests 
and  public  wildlife  conservation  policy. 

Two  months  after  the  bear  was  killed  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Park  Service,  set  in  motion  a 
program  with  several  objectives: 

Protection  of  cattlemen  from  predatory  bears  without 
endangering  the  structure  of  the  policy  of  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

Transferring  of  bears  from  an  area  of  relative  over- 
population in  relation  to  natural  food  supplies,  to  areas 
of  relative  scarcity. 

Wildlife  officials  hope  the  overall  program  will  elimi- 
nate or  at  least  reduce  the  danger  to  cattle,  keep  killer- 
bear  hunts  under  authoritative  control,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  opportunity  for  better  fall  mountain 
hunting  for  sportsmen. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  started  work  on  these  aims 
by  appointing  the  state's  first  predatory  game  control 
officer,  50-year-old  Oliver  Rathbone  of  Maggie,  veteran 
Haywood  County  bear  hunter,  with  the  title  of  deputy 
wildlife  protector. 

At  the  same  time,  game  officials  set  "live"  traps  in  the 
troubled  area. 

The  cattle-killing  situation  itself  was  one  of  many 


aspects  and  admittedly  worried  National  Park  and 
"Wildlife  Commission  officials.  Biologists  and  naturalists 
connected  with  the  two  agencies  explain  that  only  one 
bear  out  of  every  100  has  taste  for  meat  and  is  a  killer. 

But  the  one  per  cent  was  what  has  been  harassing 
mountain  livestock  men  for  the  last  14  summers.  Tom 
Alexander,  owner  of  Cataloochee  Ranch,  reported  his 
losses  in  beef  cattle  to  killer  bears  reached  $10,000  in  the 
last  14  years. 

The  bear  and  the  wild  dog  were  credited  with  putting 
the  Cherokee  Indian  out  of  the  sheep-raising  business. 

The  law,  however,  seemed  to  be  stacked  on  the  side  of 
the  bears.  State  law  forbids  hunting  bears  out  of  season 
unless  they  are  caught  in  the  act  of  damaging  property. 
It  also  forbids  setting  of  traps  at  any  time,  though  the 
Wildlife  Commission  in  the  last  few  years  has  granted 
stockmen  permission  to  set  traps. 

National  Park  Service  regulations  forbid  the  carrying 
of  firearms  into  national  parks  and  the  killing  of  any 
wild  animals  in  parks. 

Alexander  identified  the  bear  killed  in  the  Park  last 
May  as  one  which  had  been  "bothering"  him  and  other 
stockmen  for  the  last  three  years.  It  was  a  600-pound 
brute  that  had  been  trapped  once  but  escaped.  Alexander 
estimated  this  bear  had  cost  him  most  of  the  $3,000  in 
losses  he  had  suffered  in  the  last  three  years. 

Though  the  state  agency  has  more  flexible  control,  the 
National  Park  Service  must,  explained  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  Superintendent  John  C.  Pres- 
ton, enforce  the  existing  regulations. 

"It  would  take  an  act  of  Congress,"  said  one  official, 
"to  change  these  regulations." 

When  bears  began  coming  out  of  the  park  to  prey  on 
cattle,  the  state  commission  started  issuing  special  per- 
mits to  ranch  owners  in  the  Soco  region  to  trap  the 
killers. 
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This  concession,  reports  Rod  Amundson,  chief  of  the 
commission's  education  division,  satisfied  most  of  the 
ranchers  "except  those  who  insisted  on  keeping  the  car- 
casses or  meat  from  bears  taken  out  of  season  and  under 
special  permit." 

Under  the  regulations  which  are  authorized  under  the 
statutes,  he  explains,  no  game  of  any  kind  taken  by 
means  "other  than  those  prescribed  by  law"  may  be  kept 
by  the  person  or  persons  taking  it. 

He  adds  that  it  must  be  turned  over  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  who,  in  turn,  must  give  it  to  a  charitable 
institution:  an  old  folks'  home  for  instance. 

Amundson  points  out  a  principle  of  state-wide  appli- 
cation is  involved:  If  such  a  regulation  were  not  in 
force,  there  would  be  a  barrage  of  applications  for 
special  permits  to  take  game,  mostly  as  an  excuse  to  hunt 
during  closed  seasons.  And  the  fundamental  conserva- 
tion law  and  its  purpose  would  be  defeated. 

Amundson  says  wildlife  protectors  interviewed  found 
most  bear  hunters  in  these  cases  willing  to  cooperate  in 
the  program  without  insisting  on  keeping  the  meat  of 
the  animal  killed. 

Bear  hunters,  cattlemen  and  biologists  agree,  he  adds, 
that  indiscriminate  trapping  of  bears  outside  the  park 
area  results  in  the  killing  of  "innocent"  bears  that  hap- 
pen to  be  prowling  around  the  countryside  in  search  of 
their  natural  foods:  mast,  nuts  and  berries. 

Under  the  new  program,  Rathbone  patrols  20  miles  of 
border  between  the  park  and  the  private  pastures  on 
horseback.  His  weapon,  outside  of  his  sharp  eyes  and 
knowledge  of  bear  habits,  is  an  old  .44-calibre  pistol 
which  he  admits  he  can  shoot  as  straight  as  most  men 
can  shoot  a  rifle. 

When  he  spots  bear  tracks  going  into  a  pasture,  he 
follows  it.  If  it  turns  off  away  from  grazing  lands,  he  re- 
sumes his  patrol. 

If  the  track  leads  toward  a  herd  of  cattle,  he  rides  to 
intercept  the  bear  and  drive  it  off.  If  he  sees  the  bear  has 
killed  an  animal  or  is  about  to  kill  it,  he  kills  it. 

If  the  bear  has  taken  off,  he  rounds  up  his  dogs  and 
contacts  game  protectors.  These  officers  then  organize 
a  hunt.  The  National  Park  Service  at  Gatlinburg  also  is 
notified.  If  the  bear  tracks  lead  into  the  park,  Park 
Rangers  are  sent  to  follow  the  trail  into  the  Government 
reservation  and  "take  whatever  steps  are  necessary." 

In  this  case,  state  officers  would  be  deputized  to  join 
the  hunt  in  the  park. 

One  cattleman's  criticism  of  the  method  was  that  it 
would  take  valuable  time  to  organize  a  hunt.  However, 
Malcolm  Edwards,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Districts'  refuge 
supervisor  for  the  commission,  said  an  official  hunt  could 
be  organized  at  least  as  quickly  as  a  "civilian"  hunt.  He 
estimated  the  hunt  could  start  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  notice  was  received  from  Rathbone. 
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"What  we  hope  to  do  in  most  cases  is  to  prevent  the 
bear  from  making  trouble,"  Edwards  said. 

He  added  that  if  "innocent"  bears  are  caught — that  is, 
bears  who  have  adhered  to  their  vegetarian  habits — 
nothing  has  been  done  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  live-trapping  phase  of  the  program  was  greeted 
with  almost  immediate  success.  Within  a  week  after  the 
trap  supplied  by  the  National  Park  Service  was  set,  a 
300-pound  bear  was  in  it.  The  hungry  bruin  was  taken 
by  truck  to  the  Mills  River  section  of  the  Pisgah  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  a  land  where  there  are  no  cattle  but 
where  there  is  plenty  of  berries  and  nuts,  and  other 
things  which  the  bear  prefers  to  fresh  meat. 

Edwards  said  others  live-trapped  will  be  taken  to  the 
Linville  Gorge  area  and  turned  loose  after  being  mark- 
ed. The  marking  will  permit  game  officials  to  follow 
their  movements.  This  same  procedure,  incidentally,  is 
followed  in  the  National  Parks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  sections. 

The  live  trap,  incidentally,  consists  principally  of  a 
long  pipe  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  full-grown 
bear  comfortably.  One  end  is  sealed  and  the  other  has  a 
vertical  door  attached.  When  the  trap  is  set,  the  door  is 
suspended  above  the  open  end.  When  the  bear  wanders 
in  to  take  the  bait,  he  trips  a  trigger  arrangement,  and 
the  door  slams  shut  behind  him. 

However,  if  a  cub  walks  into  the  trap,  he  will  be  given 
his  freedom  as  soon  as  he  is  found.  The  game  officials 
assume  that  the  youngsters  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  equipment  to  endanger  the  well-being  of  even  a 
timid  calf. 

•  See  FACTS  ABOUT  BEARS  Page  20 


II  cannot  be  denied  that  "killer"  bears  have  destroyed  some 
livestock,  but  the  indiscriminate  trapping  or  hunting  of  bears 
would  result  mostly  in  the  destruction  of  "innocent"  individuals. 


Remember . . . 

IT  COULD  HAPPEN  TO  YOU! 

by  James  D.  Curtis 

Reprinted  from  Kiwanie  Magazine 


Though  the  car  drove  up  to  the  house  quietly,  it  did  not 
arrive  undetected.  Betty  and  Billy  had  been  watching 
for  an  hour.  Daddy  always  came  back  home  just  about 
the  time  he  told  the  children  to  watch  for  him. 

"Mummy,  Mummy,  Daddy's  home,"  they  cried,  ec- 
static with  excitement,  not  knowing  whether  to  run 
around  in  circles,  wait  for  Daddy  on  the  porch  or  skip 
out  to  the  car. 

Mummy  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  either.  After 
all  it  had  been  a  week  since  Frank  had  left  on  his  annual 
deer  hunt.  And  even  though  he  had  been  going  every 
fall  since  they  were  married  eleven  years  ago — well,  his 
return  had  always  been  an  occasion  for  disguised  relief 
and  undisguised  rejoicing  by  Mary. 

When  no  one  got  out  of  the  car  Mary  felt  a  twinge  of 
doubt.  "What  can  be  taking  Frank  so  long?"  she  won- 
dered. It  wasn't  as  if  he  and  the  others  saw  each  other 
only  once  a  year — all  were  close  friends  and  they  usually 
ate  lunch  together. 

The  car  door  opened  slowly  and  Mary  could  see  one 
of  her  husband's  cronies  getting  out  slowly.  Her  doubts 
quickly  turned  to  fear  when,  running  onto  the  porch 
steps,  she  caught  sight  of  the  man's  face.  She  seized  him 
by  the  arms  and  searched  his  face  for  the  truth  she 
feared. 

"Where's  Frank?"  she  cried.  "Why  isn't  he  here?" 
Frank's  friend  slipped  his  arm  around  her  waist  and 
guided  her  into  the  house.  Betty  and  Billy,  quickly  sens- 
ing something  was  wrong,  broke  into  tears.  "Our  Daddy, 
where's  our  Daddy?" 


Daddy  was  down  at  the  funeral  parlor  with  his  throat 
shot  away. 

Slowly,  with  great  reluctance,  Frank's  friend  told  the 
terrible  truth  to  the  dead  hunter's  widow.  Somehow,  a 
member  of  another  hunting  party  had  mistaken  Frank 
for  a  deer.  The  careless  hunter  had  fired  three  times, 
and  when  the  men  reached  Frank  he  was  dead. 

Every  fall  this  gruesome  tragedy  is  acted  over  and 
over  again.  The  more  men  who  shoulder  their  guns  and 
tramp  into  the  woods  and  fields  for  a  day's  hunting,  the 
more  casualties.  No  hunter  is  immune,  for  the  damage 
is  always  done  by  somebody  else  —  somebody  who  is 
careless. 

I  have  seen  a  hunter,  dressed  in  scarlet  from  his  cap 
to  his  boot  tops,  shot  through  the  chest  and  killed  out- 
right. I  have  seen  "hunters"  station  themselves  on  an 
intersection  of  woods  roads  where  they  could  see  for 
half  a  mile  in  three  directions.  They  were  so  liquored  up 
that  they  couldn't  tell  me  how  many  fingers  I  held  in 
front  of  their  faces,  but  they  were  ready  to  riddle  the 
first  thing  that  moved.  I  have  searched  for  missing 
sportsmen  and  seen  them  lying  where  they  fell,  with 
the  murderer  telling  me  he  would  have  shot  again  if  the 
victim  had  moved — so  positive  was  he  that  he  had 
knocked  down  a  deer. 

A  friend  of  mine — a  man  who  had  trapped,  hunted 
and  guided  the  Maine  woods  all  his  life — was  killed 
because  some  addleheaded  sharpshooter  "thought"  my 
friend's  white  hair,  exposed  momentarily  when  his  hat 
fell  off,  was  a  deer's  tail! 

•  See  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS  Page  15 
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1953  Fishing  Regulations  Set 

At  its  November  meeting  in  Raleigh  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  set  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  next  year's  fishing.  The  new  rules  are  essentially  the  same  as  for 
the  current  year  with  minor  exceptions.  Plans  call  for  having  the  regulations  printed 
and  in  the  hands  of  license  dealers  before  the  end  of  1952.  Copies  will  be  given  to 
fishing  license  buyers  who  will  renew  their  licenses  on  or  after  January  1. 


Goal  of  55,000  Circulation  Attained 

With  the  printing  of  this  issue,  WILDLIFE  reached  a  total  circulation  of  35,000 
copies  per  month.  In  March  1948  only  1,500  copies  were  circulated.  During  a  period  of 
less  than  five  years  the  mailing  list  has  grown  2,333  percent. 


Hunt ing  Season;  Off  Again,  On  Again,  Fires  Still  a  Threat 

On  Saturday,  November  8,  following  a  sustained  drouth  which  created  an  extreme  fire 
hazard  throughout  the  state,  the  Wildlife  Commission  closed  North  Carolina  to  hunting 
effective  Monday,  November  10  at  sunrise.  At  sunrise  on  that  date  it  was  raining  from 
one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other.  The  season  was  reopened  effective  at  sunrise  on 
November  11.  On  that  date  it  rained  all  day.  Sunrise  Wednesday  the  12th:  clear,  warm, 
rainfall  evaporating  rapidly.  Until  heavy  rains  are  fallen  the  threat  of  forest  fires 
will  remain,  and  hunters  are  admonished  to  use  extreme  caution  while  out  in  the  woods. 


Waterfowl  Season  Opens  in  Bluebird  Weather 

November  17  dawned  warm  and  clear.  When  the  waterfowl  season  in  North  Carolina 
opened  at  noon  skies  were  still  clear  and  the  thermometers  were  approaching  the  80- 
degree  mark.  Thus  the  longest  waterfowl  season  in  recent  years  got  off  to  a  poor  start 
from  a  goose  hunter's  point  of  view.  This  year's  season  runs  through  January  10  with  a 
daily  bag  and  possession  limit  of  three  Canada  geese  and  a  daily  bag  of  four  ducks  with 
eight  permitted  in  possession  after  opening  day. 


Bicolor  Lespedeza  and  Multif lora  Rose  Ready  for  Distribution 

Persons  wishing  to  obtain  free  bicolor  lespedeza  and  multiflora  rose  seedlings 
should  make  immediate  application  to  the  Wildlife  Commission,  County  Extension  Agents, 
and  District  Soil  Conservationists. 


Waterfowl  Leg  Bands  Wanted 

Waterfowl  hunters  are  urged  to  help  biologists  unravel  the  mysteries  of  migration  by 
sending  leg  bands  with  complete  kill  information  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bird 
Banding  Office,  Laurel,  Maryland.  The  information  thus  obtained  is  of  vital  importance 
in  the  development  of  a  sound  waterfowl  management  program.  Do  your  part  by  cooperating. 
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BETTER  HUNTING  and  FISHING  THROU 

■  Fawrs- Sportsmen- The  Wildlife  Re 


A  Federal  technician  is  shown  releasing  a 
banded  Canada  goose  at  the  Pea  Island 
Refuge  in  Dare  county.  IVote  the  white  collar 
that  is  used  for  local  identification. 


Again  this  year,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  constructed  an  educ 
Fair.  The  display  stressed  the  importance  of  cooperation  among  farmers, 
mission  for  better  hunting  and  fishing.  Wildlife  protectors  were  present  e 
tion  to  visitors  and  to  sell  Wildlife  subscriptions. 


Public  drawings  for  big  game  hunts  were  held  in 
Asheville  and  Marion  during  October  for  the  fair 
assignment  of  hunting  permits  in  the  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  where  the  number  of  applications  ex- 
ceeded the  auotas. 


This  picture  is  printed  as  a  reminder  that  the  critical  season 
for  wildlife  is  fast  approaching.  Where  adequate  food  and 
cover  is  provided,  such  as  bicolor  lespedeza  and  multiflora 
rose,  severe  weather  is  not  as  detrimental  to  game  species 
as  it  could  be. 


e  COAST  to  the  MOUNTAINS 


mission 


"Baldy"  Harris  of  Ronake  Rapids  displays 
a  crow  that  he  killed  recently  on  an 
organized  crow  hunt  sponsored  by  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  Recreation  Department. 
Ralph  Andrews,  Director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Recreation  Commission,  says  that 
his  organization  is  working  with  other 
recreation  departments  in  an  effort  to 
extend  the  idea  of  such  hunts  throughout 
the  state. 


Photo:!  by  Jack  Dermic! 


Despite  very  dry  conditions,  hunters  bag- 
ged a  125-pound  bear  in  the  Sherwood 
Wildlife  Management  Area  on  opening 
day.  Here  they  talk  about  the  chase  and 
about  the  fall  beauty  of  the  woods.  Au- 
tumn coloration  was  at  its  peak  and  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  being  out-of-doors. 


at  the  State 
id  the  Com- 
ply informa- 


Pretty  Marion  Hays  of  Durham  was  crowned  Miss  Wildlife 
of  1952  at  the  Wildlife  Federation's  annual  banquet.  Dur- 
ham also  took  the  second  and  third  places  with  Mary  Winn 
Reade  (left)  and  Sara  Weeks.  Judging  was  based  upon 
outdoor  accomplishments  as  well  as  beauty. 


The  display  of  live  poisonous  snakes  is  one  of  the  museum's 
most  popular  attractions.  Here  Frank  Meacham,  museum  zo- 
ologist, talks  about  snakes  to  a  group  of  first-grade  students. 


Julian  Johnson  (left),  exhibits  designer,  shows  a  visitor  one 
of  the  few  passenger  pigeon  groups  in  existence.  The  species 
is  now  extinct  as  a  result  of  its  wholesale  slaughter  during  the 
last  century.  Below:  A  whale  skeleton  is  a  dominating  feature 
of  the  front  hall. 
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School  Page 

The  State  Museum 

by  Harry  T.  Davis 

Director,  State  Museum 

In  connection  with  our  Wildlife  Resources  Education 
Program,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  look  backwards  to 
weigh  what  of  this  sort  might  have  been  done  in  the  past. 

The  only  consistent  efforts  in  this  direction  can  be 
credited  to  the  State  Museum  in  Raleigh.  The  story  be- 
hind the  Museum  is  that  there  was  an  early  realization, 
per  the  ancient  Chinese  proverb,  that  seeing  the  actual 
object  is  more  effective  than  several  score  descriptions  in 
print. 

Efforts  of  our  pioneer  white  settlers  were  devoted  to 
the  essentials  of  food  and  shelter  and  at-hand  resources 
were  used  to  this  end.  Then  about  1800  there  was  the 
discovery  that  natural  processes  had  concentrated  gold 
in  the  Piedmont.  This  led  to  a  rush  and  consequent  in- 
terest in  mineral  wealth.  By  1821  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture led  by  employing  the  first  State  Geologist  in  this 
Country,  Denison  Olmstead  by  name,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy teacher  at  the  University  by  profession.  He  began 
the  Museum  idea  by  assembling  a  cabinet  of  minerals 
to  impress  his  employers  and  others. 

In  1851  the  Legislature  instructed  the  ruling  Board  to 
keep  a  collection  to  illustrate  the  resources  of  the  State. 

In  1877  the  Commissioner  of  the  new  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  instructed  to  keep  a  Museum  or  collec- 
tion to  "illustrate  the  cultural  and  other  resources  and 
the  natural  history  of  the  State."  This  placed  emphasis 
on  agricultural  and  historical  exhibits  along  with  min- 
eral exhibits. 

About  1880  came  the  drive  to  induce  immigrants  to 
settle  in  the  State,  and  this  led  to  exhibits  of  our  wildlife 
and  other  resources  at  World  Expositions.  These  came 
back  and  new  space  was  added  to  make  them  into  a 
creditable  Museum.  Thus  by  1900  a  stream  of  visitors 
began  passing  through  the  Museum  doors.  The  highest 
daily  record  was  6,000  for  State  Fair  Week,  about  1910. 
The  highest  yearly  record  was  over  200,000  in  1949- 
Through  these  years  literally  millions  have  seen  the  ex- 
hibits. 

About  1935  special  efforts  began  to  relate  the  exhibits 
to  outdoor  North  Carolina  by  means  of  mimeographed 
and  printed  Information  Circulars.  These  (26  of  them) 
have  been  requested  and  distributed  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  These  are  now  available  free  on  request. 
Lantern  slides  and  slide  films  have  been  acquired  for 
loan  to  schools  and  other  groups. 

Thus  progress  has  been  made.  In  1952  a  short  step 
backward  is  being  taken  in  preparation  for  a  long  stride 
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forward.  Seven  of  the  nine  large  museum  halls  were 
closed,  the  exhibits  packed  and  stored. 

Now  there  is  a  large  excavation  on  this  site.  Soon 
there  will  be  a  five  story  building,  two  stories  and  a 
mezzanine  for  the  new  Museum.  Plans  and  work  are 
now  directed  for  showing  the  natural  history  and  natural 
resources  by  the  latest  methods  and  techniques.  This 
will  be  pointed  towards  aiding  a  better  science  program 
in  our  schools.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will 
be  consulted  for  guidance  in  their  field  of  exhibits,  and 
we  expect  to  be  mutually  helpful  on  educational  pro- 
grams as  we  have  in  the  past. 

For  the  time  being  there  are  two  large  halls  open  on 
Halifax  Street  just  North  of  the  Capitol.  Exhibits  are 
concentrated  in  them.  The  hours  are  9  to  5  on  week  days 
and  1  to  5  on  Sundays.  Admission  is  free  and  we  will 
serve  you  in  any  way  that  we  can. 


HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 


from  page  10 

Every  hunting  season  takes  its  toll — about  600  are 
killed  by  firearms  annually,  according  to  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

It  is  surprising  that  more  people  are  not  killed  while 
hunting.  The  mountains  of  Utah  are  invaded  every  au- 
tumn by  the  equivalent  of  seven  army  divisions  with  the 
rifle  power  of  thirty-five.  They  hunt  over  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  area  of  the  state.  This  means  a  concentration 
of  nearly  four  hunters  per  square  mile.  The  figure  climbs 
to  fifteen  per  square  mile  in  New  York  State  and  nearly 
eighteen  in  Michigan.  (These  figures  are  conservative 
because  no  one  knows  exactly  what  area  in  different 
states  is  hunted,  and  the  above  are  computed  on  the  basis 
of  total  land  area.) 

Here  are  ten  important  rules  for  hunting  safety  which 
every  sportsman  ought  to  remember  every  time  he  goes 
afield. 

1)  Treat  every  gun  with  the  respect  due  a  loaded  gun.  This 
is  the  cardinal  rule  of  gun  safety. 

2)  Carry  only  empty  guns,  taken  down  or  with  the  action 
open,  into  your  automobile,  camp  and  home. 

3)  Always  be  sure  that  the  barrel  and  action  are  clear  of 
obstructions. 

4)  Always  carry  your  gun  so  that  you  can  control  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muzzle,  even  if  you  stumble. 

5)  Be  sure  of  your  target  before  you  pull  the  trigger. 

6)  Never  point  a  gun  at  anything  you  do  not  want  to  shoot. 

7)  Never  leave  your  gun  unattended  unless  you  unload  it 
first. 

8)  Never  climb  a  tree  or  a  fence  with  a  loaded  gun. 

9)  Never  shoot  at  a  flat,  hard  surface  or  the  surface  of 
water. 

10)  Do  not  mix  gunpowder  and  alcohol. 

These  ten  commandments  for  hunting  season  safety 
resulted  from  a  study  of  many  tragic  hunting  accidents. 
Keep  these  points  in  mind  when  you  go  hunting  this 
fall.  Remember,  Death  might  strike  one  of  your  com- 
panions. It  could  happen  to  you! 


Sample  Quiz. 
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See  the  October  and  November  issues  of  Wildlife  for  com- 
plete details  about  the  New  Wildlife  Quiz  Contest. 

1.  The  most  often  hunted  N.  C.  game  animal  is  the 
fox   deer   squirrel  

2.  The  best  way  to  improve  quail  hunting  is  by 

(a)  stocking  pen-reared  birds;  (b)  improving  habi 

3.  One  of  these  birds  is  not  protected  by  law:  scr 
owl  ;  marsh  hawk  ;  crow  ;  bald  eagle_ 

4.  The  age  of  a  deer  can  be  determined  from:  the  siz 
its  antlers  ;  the  condition  of  its  teeth  

5.  Quail  raise  one  ;  two  ;  three       broods  of  y 

per  season. 

6.  Fish  stop  biting  in  hot  weather  because  they  shed 
teeth.  True   False  

7.  Fresh  water  game  fish  may  not  be  sold  on  the  ma 
True  False  

8.  The  age  of  a  fish  can  be  determined  by  (a)  its 

(b)  growth  rings  on  scales. 

9.  Fish  usually  grow  fastest  in  the  (a)  winter  (b)  sur 

10.  You  can  (a)  always  (b)  seldom  identify  fish  by 
color. 
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On  Dog  Care 
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by  Martin  P.  Hines,  D.V.M. 
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L State  News  Bureau  Photo 
Active,  fast-moving  hunting  dogs  are  subject  to  many 
mishaps  in  the  field.  Correct  and  prompt  administration 
of  first  aid  may  save  the  life  of  an  injured  dog. 


It  is  extremely  important  that  every  dog  owner  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  to  do  in  emergencies  such  as  injuries, 
poisonings,  fractures,  snake  bites,  etc.  A  well  informed 
dog  owner  can  often  take  care  of  minor  injuries  and 
conserve  the  strength  of  the  patient  until  veterinary  as- 
sistance is  obtained. 

An  injured  dog  should  always  be  approached  with  a 
great  deal  of  caution.  He  may  be  in  pain  and  severely 
bite  anyone  attempting  to  move  him.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  muzzle  him,  which  can  easily  be  done  with  a  piece  of 
cloth  (gauze,  if  available)  three  feet  long  and  three 
inches  wide.  A  loop  is  made  in  the  middle,  placed 
around  his  nose  and  pulled  tight,  tying  a  knot  under  his 
chin.  The  two  ends  are  carried  back  around  his  head  and 
tied  back  of  the  ears  securely.  If  the  dog  is  small,  a 
blanket  may  be  placed  over  him  so  that  he  can  be  picked 
up  without  the  danger  of  his  biting  the  person  handling 
him. 

Abrasions,  Cuts  and  Bites 

These  injuries  are  quite  common  in  hunting  dogs.  Such 
injuries  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and 
warm  water  to  remove  dirt  and  other  foreign  material 
from  the  wound.  All  contaminating  material  should  be 
removed  from  deep  puncture  wounds  to  prevent  infec- 
tion. The  hair  should  be  clipped  around  the  injured  area 
and  antiseptics  applied,  such  as  tincture  of  metaphen, 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  mild  antiseptic  dusting  powders.  In 
areas  where  rabies  exists  it  is  advisable  to  regard  all 
bite  wounds  as  possibly  from  a  rabid  animal.  If  the 
biting  animal  is  known,  it  should  be  kept  securely  pen- 
ned for  at  least  seven  days  and  released  if  well  and 
normal  at  the  end  of  this  period.  If  the  biting  animal 
escapes  or  is  unknown,  the  owner  of  the  bitten  animal 
should  keep  him  well  confined  for  at  least  90  days, 


regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  dog  has  been  previously 
vaccinated  or  is  receiving  antirabic  treatment.  If  the  dog 
cannot  be  kept  confined,  it  should  be  destroyed  when 
bitten  by  a  suspected  or  known  rabid  animal. 

The  legs  of  dogs  have  a  good  blood  supply  and  when 
cut,  usually  bleed  profusely.  Pressure  bandages  may  be 
used  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  temporarily.  They  should 
be  applied  firmly  but  not  too  tight  until  a  veterinarian 
can  ligate  the  artery  and  suture  the  wound.  Cut  or  lacer- 
ated foot  pads  frequently  disable  hunting  dogs  for  long 
periods  unless  properly  treated.  Walking  on  the  injured 
pad  prevents  its  healing.  If  the  cut  is  sutured  and 
bandaged  frequently  with  clean  bandages,  the  pad  will 
heal  with  a  few  days  of  rest. 

Dislocations,  Fractures 

Fractures  and  severe  wounds  are  usually  accompanied  by 
shock.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  limit  movements 
of  the  injured  animal.  Such  movement  may  cause  injury 
to  surrounding  tissues  by  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bones 
and  they  could  sever  an  artery.  A  broken  leg  may  be 
splinted  with  a  stick  or  small  board  before  moving  to 
immobilize  the  leg  above  and  below  the  fracture.  When 
transported  for  treatment  to  a  veterinary  hospital,  he 
should  be  placed  in  a  large,  well  padded  box  and  kept 
warm.  If  there  are  no  fractures  but  difficult  breathing 
is  noticed,  a  diaphragmatic  hernia  may  be  present  and 
professional  help  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hemorrhage 

There  are  two  types  of  hemorrhage  in  accidents:  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  If  external,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
stop  the  bleeding.  This  may  be  done  with  pressure  band- 
ages applied  firmly.  If  this  does  not  stop  the  bleeding  or 
if  blood  is  gushing  from  a  wound,  a  tourniquet  should 
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be  applied  without  delay  above  the  wound  if  on  the  leg. 
The  tightened  tourniquet  should  be  released  every  15 
minutes  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time  to  avoid  local  death 
of  the  tissues  below  the  tourniquet  because  of  a  lack  of 
blood.  A  belt,  handkerchief,  or  a  strip  cut  from  clothing 
may  be  used.  Recently,  I  observed  a  dog  in  a  veterinary 
hospital  that  had  been  saved  after  a  mowing  machine 
had  cut  off  his  front  foot.  A  tourniquet  had  been  applied 
in  the  field  by  the  farmer  to  stop  the  bleeding.  There  are 
three  things  that  should  always  be  done  quickly  in  acci- 
dents. First,  stop  the  bleeding;  second,  protect  the 
wound;  and  third,  prevent  shock.  In  a  great  many  acci- 
dents serious  internal  injuries  may  occur.  They  may  not 
be  apparent  to  the  owner.  Often,  it  is  a  ruptured  lung, 
liver,  spleen,  or  blood  vessel  inside  the  abdominal  or 
thoracic  cavity  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  blood.  The 
gums  are  pale,  indicating  an  internal  loss  of  blood.  Such 
animals  should  be  kept  quiet  and  warm.  Treatment 
should  be  sought  as  soon  as  possible. 

Shock 

Shock  is  present  in  most  wounds,  severe  bleeding  or 
burns.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  casualty  by  weakness, 
trembling,  nervousness,  pallor,  and  unconsciousness, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  bleeding  and/or  the  ex- 
tent of  injuries.  The  heart  beat  is  fast  but  weak.  When 
an  effort  is  not  made  to  prevent  the  development  of  this 
condition  or  to  treat  it  properly  after  it  has  appeared,  the 
end  result  is  frequently  death.  To  prevent  shock,  the 
injured  dog  should  be  made  comfortable,  his  head 
should  be  lowered  to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  to  his 
brain,  he  should  be  kept  warm  by  having  covering 
placed  over  him  or  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  room. 
Handle  him  gently  and  do  not  move  any  more  than  is 
necessary.  A  stimulant  that  can  be  given  at  home  is 
coffee,  provided  the  dog  is  not  injured  so  severely  that 
he  cannot  swallow.  The  index  finger  can  be  used  to  form 
a  pocket  by  pulling  out  the  corner  of  the  jaw.  The  coffee 
may  be  poured  slowly  in  the  pocket  thus  formed.  A  cup- 
ful is  enough  for  a  large  dog. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  Mouth  and  Eyes 

Dogs  frequently  become  choked  on  small  bones  such  as 
chicken  bones,  sticks,  or,  sometimes  small  children  will 
place  a  rubber  band  around  the  base  of  the  dog's  tongue. 
If  rabies  is  present  in  your  community,  you  should  be 
extremely  cautious  before  attempting  to  examine  a  dog's 
mouth.  He  may  be  suffering  from  the  dumb  form  of 
rabies,  in  which  the  lower  jaw  drops  down.  Often  people 
expose  themselves  to  rabies  by  examining  such  dogs.  It 
is  best  to  give  a  complete  history  to  a  veterinarian  and 
have  him  examine  the  dog.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  eye, 
unless  imbedded,  will  usually  be  washed  away  by  the 
accumulation  of  tears.  If  this  fails,  the  lids  can  be  lifted 
and  the  foreign  body  removed  by  a  cotton  swab  on  a 
match  stick  or  with  the  corner  of  a  clean  handkerchief. 
Corneal  injuries  due  to  accidents  require  professional 
attention. 


Poisoning 

Dogs  are  poisoned  mostly  by  accident  but  occassionally 
they  are  deliberately  fed  poisoned  material.  When  poi- 
soning is  suspected,  the  animal  should  receive  immediate 
veterinary  attention  since  the  administration  of  specific 
antidotes,  sedatives  and  hypodermic  injections  to  induce 
vomiting,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump  and 
enemas  for  the  elimination  of  the  poison  from  the  di- 
gestive tract  is  necessary  to  save  its  life.  In  applying  first 
aid,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  poison 
from  the  digestive  tract  by  inducing  vomiting  if  it  has 
not  already  occurred.  Warm  salt  water  may  induce  vom- 
iting. Enemas  or  castor  oil  will  produce  bowel  move- 
ments. Listed  below  are  some  first  aid  treatments  for 
some  common  poisons.  Specific  antidotes  are  not  listed 
as  they  are  usually  not  found  around  the  household. 


Poison  First  Aid  Treatment 

Arsenic  Lime  water,  whites  of  raw 

eggs  with  milk  to  prevent 
intestinal  irritation. 

Phosphorous  2  teaspoonfuls  of  milk  of 

magnesia.  Oil  purgatives 
should  never  be  given. 

Lead  May  occur  from  licking  paints 


or  from  drinking  or  eating 
from  old  paint  cans.  Strong 
coffee  is  a  good  stimulant  and 
Epsom  salts  (2  teaspoonfuls  in 
a  glass  of  warm  water  is  an 
antidote)  .  Raw  white  of  eggs 
and  milk  may  also  be  given. 

Strychnine  Prompt  treatment  is  important 

and  consists  of  the  administra- 
tion of  a  quick-acting  emetic 
and  sedatives. 

Phenol  (carholic  acid)    Large  doses  of  milk  of  mag- 
nesia may  be  helpful  and  also 
white  of  eggs  and  milk. 
Spirits  of  ammonia  to  inhale 
and  black  coffee  may  be  given 
as  stimulants. 

Gas  Poisons  Place  animal  in  fresh  air. 

Spirits  of  ammonia  to  inhale 
may  be  given  as  a  stimulant 
and  artificial  respiration 
applied. 

Sedative  Drugs  Strong  coffee. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  great  many  accidental 
poisonings  are  caused  in  dogs  by  their  eating  rat  poison. 
Such  poisons  should  always  be  well  protected  from 
animals.  The  most  dangerous  poisons  should  be  used 
only  in  places  where  it  is  impossible  for  animals  to  get 
to  them. 
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Snake  Bite 

Hunting  and  farm  dogs  are  frequently  bitten  by  rattle- 
snakes, copperheads,  moccasins,  and  coral  snakes.  Loca- 
tion of  the  bite  is  usually  on  the  legs  or  face  where  two 
small  puncture  wounds  made  by  the  fangs  are  seen. 
Such  bites  are  accompanied  by  quick  swelling,  which 
spreads  to  the  adjacent  tissues.  Convulsions,  vomiting, 
and  difficult  breathing  may  be  followed  by  collapse  and 
death.  Immediate  attention  is  mandatory.  If  bitten  on 
the  leg,  a  tourniquet  should  be  applied  between  the  bite 
and  the  heart  to  localize  the  poison  and  stop  the  return 
flow  of  blood  to  the  heart.  A  cross,  14  inch  deep  and  14 
inch  long,  should  be  cut  at  each  fang  mark  to  permit 
free  bleeding.  If  a  snake  bite  kit  is  available,  the  suction 
cup  may  be  used  to  draw  off  the  poisoned  blood.  If  not 
available,  the  cut  marks  may  be  squeezed.  The  adminis- 


tration of  a  polyvalent  antivenom  is  very  satisfactory  if 
given  soon  after  the  bite  is  received.  A  snake  bite  kit 
should  be  carried  by  all  hunters  in  areas  where  poisonous 
snakes  exist. 

Burns 

Extensive,  severe  burns  on  animals  require  professional 
treatment.  Mild  burns  may  be  relieved  by  spraying  with 
a  5  per  cent  tannic  acid  solution  or  by  applying  saturated 
sodium  bicarbonate  (baking  soda).  When  extensive, 
shock  must  be  prevented  until  aid  is  secured. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  you  may  sometime  be  re- 
quired to  administer  first  aid  to  your  dog  in  the  field  or 
at  home.  Simple  first  aid  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it  may  save  the  life  of  a  valuable  hunting  dog 
or  pet. 


Above  are  the  new  officers  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation.  Left  to  right:  Mark  Taylor,  Winston-Salem,  Secretary;  Major  L.  J. 
Murphy,  Kill  Devil  Hills,  Vice-President;  Dr.  H.  J.  Fox,  Durham,  President;  Rev.  Wayne  Williams,  Asheville,  retiring  President; 
Harris  Lawson,  Durham,  Treasurer,  and  Hugh  Chatham,  Elkin,  Vice-President.  Not  shown :  Macy  Hoyle,  Smit h field.  Vice-President. 


WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 
HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

From  the  point  of  view  of  attendance  and  accomplish- 
ment, the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation's  October  meeting 
in  Durham  was  one  of  the  most  successful.  In  addition 
to  electing  a  slate  of  officers  (see  above)  the  Federation 
established  a  legislative  program  and  voted  to  re-district 
the  state  into  eighteen  instead  of  nine  districts  to  expe- 
dite administration  of  Federation  affairs. 

The  annual  banquet  was  well  attended  and  was  high- 
lighted by  a  humorous  address  by  James  Street,  Chapel 
Hill,  widely-known  author. 


Delegates  to  the  convention  enjoyed  a  banquet  at  Hotel  Wash- 
ington Duke.  Writer  James  Street  made  the  principal  address, 
and  amusement  features  were  provided  by  the  Durham  Wild- 
life Club. 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

How  does  a  fish  swim? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe, 

When  a  fish  swims,  he  just  wiggles.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it!  The  fins?  Sure,  they  help.  They  act  as  stabilizers, 
rudders,  and  brakes,  but  it  actually  is  the  body  of  the 
fish  that  pushes  him  through  the  water. 

The  fish  has  a  few  small  muscles  attached  to  his  fins, 
but  nothing  like  the  muscles  we  have  in  our  arms  and 
legs.  The  muscle  mass  of  a  fish  consists  of  segments  on 
both  sides  of  his  body,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  shal- 
low "W"  and  fitting  into  each  other  from  head  to  tail. 
Strip  the  skin  off  the  next  fish  you  catch  and  you  will 
see  how  the  muscles  of  the  body  wall  are  arranged. 

In  swimming,  the  muscle  segments  contract  in  suc- 
cession from  head  to  tail,  first  along  one  side  of  the  body 
and  then  the  other,  and  the  fish  actually  moves  by  push- 
ing his  body  against  the  water.  This  mass  of  muscle  seg- 
ments is  the  part  of  a  fish  we  eat.  The  fact  that  there 
are  no  major  muscles  attached  to  any  of  the  fins,  in- 
cluding the  tail,  show  that  they  can  exert  but  little  force 
in  helping  the  fish  to  move. 

The  fish  has  two  kinds  of  fins,  single  and  paired.  On 
his  back  is  the  dorsal  fin.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  or 
even  three  parts,  but  it  still  is  considered  a  single  fin.  The 
fin  which  constitutes  the  fish's  tail  is  properly  called  the 
caudal  fin.  On  the  lower  side,  the  fin  between  the  tail 
and  the  vent  is  called  the  anal  fin.  These  are  the  three 
single  fins  which  are  common  to  most  fish. 

Of  the  paired  fins,  those  just  behind  the  gill  openings 
are  called  the  pectorals.  They  correspond  to  the  arms 
of  a  man,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  or  the  front  legs  of  a  frog. 
They  actually  are  attached  to  shoulder  blades,  similar  to 
ours,  but  the  big  difference  is  that  those  shoulder  blades 
are  attached  directly  to  the  fish's  skull.  Consequently,  he 
has  no  room  for  a  neck. 

Below  or  behind  these  is  a  pair  of  fins  called  the 


ventrals,  corresponding  to  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse.  The 
main  difference  is  that  these  fins  are  not  connected  by  a 
girdle  of  bones  to  the  spine.  Fossil  remains  show  that 
the  earliest  amphibians  had  no  pelvic  girdle  either.  The 
bones  which  connect  our  legs  to  the  vertebral  column 
were  a  development  of  nature  which  came  after  the  early 
fish  moved  out  on  land  to  become  amphibians.  The  fish 
which  remained  in  the  water,  though,  never  needed  such 
a  structure. 

The  ventral,  or  pelvic,  fins  have  different  locations  in 
different  species  of  fish.  In  the  trout  and  the  pickerel,  the 
ventrals  are  abdominally  placed.  That  is,  they  are  lo- 
cated on  the  abdominal  wall  back  toward  the  vent.  In 
other  fish,  such  as  the  bass,  perch,  and  crappie,  the 
ventrals  are  thoracic.  That  is,  they  are  located  near  the 
throat,  almost  directly  under  the  pectorals. 

In  swimming,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  help  the  fish 
to  keep  himself  on  an  even  keel.  His  tail  fin  acts  as  a 
rudder  for  steering  purposes.  The  paired  fins  are  used 
as  brakes,  or  to  help  him  maintain  his  position  in  slowly 
moving  water,  or  to  move  backward.  When  a  bass  is 
going  somewhere  in  a  hurry,  the  paired  fins  are  folded 
back  against  his  body  out  of  the  way,  but  he  can  stop 
very  suddenly  by  spreading  them  out  flat  against  the 
passing  water  flow. 

The  use  of  the  various  fins  in  swimming  has  been  de- 
termined by  removing  them,  singly  and  in  pairs,  and 
observing  the  actions  of  the  fish  when  returned  to  the 
water.  With  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  removed,  the  fish 
had  some  difficulty,  at  first,  in  keeping  its  balance,  and 
tended  to  roll  from  side  to  side.  However,  it  soon  learn- 
ed to  do  without  them,  and  after  a  short  time  it  seemed 
to  make  out  just  as  well  as  its  brothers  with  full  equip- 
ment. The  removal  of  the  paired  fins  proved  to  be  a 
detriment  to  the  fish  in  stopping,  in  turning  suddenly, 
and  in  moving  straight  up  and  down. 
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For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  caudal  fin 
was  used  by  the  fish  to  push  himself  forward,  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  man  sculling  a  boat.  When  the  entire 
tail  fin  was  removed  and  the  fish  returned  to  the  tank 
with  the  others,  he  could  make  just  as  good  time  as  any 
of  them  in  escaping  from  a  frightening  noise.  This 
proved  that  it  is  the  movement  of  the  body,  itself,  and 
not  the  fin  which  moves  the  fish  forward. 

Fish  needs  all  their  fins,  though,  to  maneuver.  Be- 
cause they  live  in  water,  they  have  problems  of  move- 
ment experienced  by  no  other  animal.  Using  the  paired 
fins,  the  fish  can  move  forward  or  backward  almost  im- 
perceptably.  A  slightly  different  movement  will  send 
him  straight  up  or  straight  down,  even  in  flowing  water. 
It  is  when  he  wants  to  dart  forward  that  he  uses  his  body 
for  swimming. 

Jet  propulsion  is  nothing  new  to  a  fish,  either.  When 
he  wants  to  start  in  a  hurry,  a  big  mouthful  of  water 
forced  out  suddenly  from  under  the  gill  covers  puts 
him  in  high  gear  in  an  instant.  This  jet  propulsion  idea 
is  carried  even  further  by  the  flounder.  He  lies  flat  on 
his  side  on  the  bottom,  partly  covered  with  sand  or  mud, 
waiting  for  a  careless  dinner  to  come  swimming  past. 
When  the  time  comes  to  pounce  on  his  prey,  he  shoots  a 
big  jet  of  water  out  of  his  bottom  gill  cover.  This  lifts 
him  off  the  bottom  and  starts  him  off  at  full  speed. 

While  we  are  talking  about  fins,  Joe,  let's  take  a  look 
at  the  way  they  are  made.  Fins  are  just  a  thin  sheet  of 
tissue  supported  by  rays.  Rays  are  of  two  kinds,  the  soft 
rays  and  the  spines.  The  spines  are  stiff  and  pointed, 
but  the  soft  rays  are  jointed  and  forked  at  the  ends. 
Caudal  fins  are  all  soft  rays.  The  pectorals,  generally, 
have  no  spines.  Neither  do  the  ventrals  when  they  are 
abdominally  placed,  but  when  they  are  in  the  thoracic 
position,  they  usually  consist  of  one  spine  followed  by 
five  soft  rays. 

In  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins  we  find  all  sorts  of  combi- 
nations. Some  fish,  like  the  trout,  shad,  and  most  of  the 
minnows,  have  no  spines  in  the  dorsal.  Others,  like  the 
bass,  bream,  and  crappie,  have  both  spines  and  soft 
rays  in  the  dorsal.  In  fish  with  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first 
usually  is  all  spines  and  there  is  one  spine  at  the  front 
of  the  second. 

The  number  of  spines  in  these  fins  is  frequently  used 
as  an  identifying  characteristic  among  species.  When 
you  go  fishing,  Joe,  you  should  observe  the  number  of 
spines  and  learn  to  identify  some  of  the  more  confusing 
ones.  For  example,  the  rock  bass,  or  goggle-eye,  has  ten 
spines  in  the  dorsal  and  six  in  the  anal.  The  similar 
warmouth,  or  "openmouth,"  has  nine  spines  in  the 
dorsal  and  three  in  the  anal.  Any  book  on  fish  identifi- 
cation will  give  you  a  whole  list  of  such  characteristics. 
You  might  want  to  remember  when  you  go  bass  fishing 
that  in  the  forward  part  of  the  dorsal  the  smallmouth 
usually  has  nine  spines  and  the  largemouth  eight.  There 
are  occasional  variations,  but  this  is  one  characteristic 
to  look  for. 


When  the  technical  boys  write  a  book  about  fish 
identification,  they  use  a  system  of  numbers  to  identify 
the  rays.  Just  in  case  you  want  to  look  up  a  description 
some  time,  this  is  the  method  they  use.  The  number  of 
spines  is  indicated  in  Roman  numerals,  and  the  number 
of  soft  rays  is  indicated  in  Arabic  numerals.  A  dash  in- 
dicates a  divided  dorsal.  Thus,  D.  XII  -  I,  17  means 
that  the  dorsal  fin  is  divided  in  two  parts,  that  the 
forward  part  has  twelve  spines,  and  that  the  latter  part 
has  one  spine  and  seventeen  soft  rays.  When  the  book 
says  A.  Ill,  9,  it  means  that  the  anal  fin  has  three  spines 
and  nine  soft  rays. 

There  are  other  factors  that  are  usually  considered  in 
the  identification  of  different  species  of  fish.  The  num- 
ber of  scales  in  the  lateral  line,  the  number  of  rows  of 
scales  above  and  below  the  lateral  line,  the  number  of 
rows  of  scales  on  the  cheeks,  the  arrangement  of  teeth, 
all  these  and  many  more  are  characteristics  which  we 
will  talk  about  another  time.  The  next  time  you  catch  a 
bass,  though,  you  might  count  the  rows  of  scales  on  his 
cheek.  If  there  are  nine  to  twelve  rows,  it  is  a  large- 
mouth.  If  there  are  fourteen  to  eighteen  rows,  it  is  a 
smallmouth. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  business  of  swimming,  it's 
amazing  what  speed  a  fish  can  make.  A  good  sprinter 
can  make  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  the  hundred  yard 
dash,  and  he  has  no  resistance  but  air.  Did  you  ever  try 
to  run  through  water,  Joe?  The  resistance  makes  it  al- 
most impossible — and  yet  a  tuna,  with  its  streamlined 
shape,  wiggles  through  the  water  at  thirty  miles  an  hour 
when  he  is  in  a  hurry.  How  fast  do  you  suppose  a  mer- 
maid can  swim,  Joe? 

Best  wishes, 
Harry  Cornell 

FACTS  ABOUT  BEARS  . 

from  page  9 

Even  the  most  optimistic  game  officials  and  cattlemen 
aren't  convinced  that  the  new  program  now  will  permit 
a  fat  young  steer  to  lie  down  with  a  hungry  bear  without 
suffering  a  nervous  breakdown. 

One  official  said  the  situation  of  bears  preying  on 
cattle  probably  will  continue  as  long  as  the  National 
Park  exists  and  cattle  are  raised  immediately  outside  of 
it. 

However,  wildlife  officers  and  cattlemen  both  feel 
that  the  state,  in  cooperation  with  the  park  service,  has 
provided  a  method  for  relief  of  a  situation  that  has 
proven  harassing  for  all  sides. 

Meanwhile,  some  stockmen  are  skeptical,  others  are 
hopeful,  and  generally  the  attitude  is  one  of  "wait  and 
see."  However,  indications  are  that  the  honeymoon  once 
provided  for  the  bear  by  the  state  and  federal  people  as 
a  by-product  of  their  efforts  to  enforce  the  game  laws  is 
over. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


Has  Thanksgiving  day  lost  its  meaning  for  the  sports- 
man ?  Could  any  true  sportsman  look  on  the  living  pic- 
ture of  his  dogs  on  point,  or  the  swift  landing  glide  of 
ducks  over  his  decoys  or  the  flash  of  trout  or  bass  on 
his  tackle — can  any  man  live  through  experiences  like 
these  and  the  many  others  to  be  found  in  the  fields  and 
on  the  streams  and  be  thrilled  only,  without  being  thank- 
ful. Thankful  that  he  of  all  men,  is  for  a  moment  above 
other  men,  thankful  that  fate,  has  dropped  a  jewel  in 
his  hands.  Can  we  be  thankful  without  remembering 
those  who  have  and  are  sacrificing  their  lives  that  we 
might  continue  to  have  these  experiences.  Can  we  be 
truly  thankful  and  not  appreciate  the  practiced  conser- 
vation of  our  many  landowners  who  wanted  to  see  more 
game  on  their  lands.  Can  we  kill  out  their  coveys,  abuse 
their  property  and  their  hospitality  and  be  thankful 
sportsmen.  Ingratitude,  abuse  and  selfishness  are  not 
compatible  with  good  sportsmanship.  There  is  no  con- 
ception of  the  game  that  could  be  produced  by  a  com- 
munity where  mutual  respect  exists  between  landowners 
and  sportsmen.  The  road  to  better  hunting  and  fishing 
is  paved  with  good  sound  scientific  practices,  but,  the 
paving  is  laid  on  a  foundation  of  human  relationships 
and  these  relationships  can  make  or  break  any  other 
program ! 

Let  us  then,  remember  that  our  debt  is  not  paid 
merely  by  buying  a  license — our  debt  is  a  continuing 
obligation  which  we  inherit  and  pass  along  to  our  suc- 
cessors. Let  us  remember  that  our  debt  is  a  responsibility 
shared  by  many — and  it  is  to  be  shirked  by  none.  When 
we  remember  these  things,  our  responsibilty  changes  to 
pride — pride  that  we  are  Americans  and  that  we  are 
true  sportsmen  with  a  wonderful  privilege — these  things 
should  make  us  thankful.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Carroll,  of  Leland,  N.  C.  asks  the  following: 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  plant  I  am  enclosing  in  this 
letter?  It  is  a  great  food  for  quail  in  early  season,  last  of 
August,  September,  and  October.  It  grows  about  18  or  20 
inches  high — makes  lots  of  seed,  and  quail  are  very  fond 
of  it.  I  have  quite  a  bit  of  it,  grows  wild  in  my  field.  I  set 
some  out  this  year — it  is  very  easy  to  get  to  live.  Say,  what 
do  you  think  would  be  best  for  the  Duck  Hunter  to  do  in 


North  Carolina.  I  think  stop  use  of  decoys  in  inland  waters 
would  be  a  very  good  idea.  The  duck  tries  to  stop  with  what 
he  takes  to  be  more  ducks,  gets  shot  at  several  times.  Gets 
him  afraid  to  trust  his  own  eyes,  and  I  think  causes  him  to 
leave  the  place  he  wants  to  use — possibly  for  several  miles. 
I  have  known  places  that  were  real  good  for  duck  hunting 
in  fresh  water  streams.  You  could  shoot  them  over  and 
over  day  after  day  from  a  paddle  boat,  just  paddling  along 
easy  'til  they  got  up.  A  few  hunters  get  in  the  same  stream 
a  few  times  with  decoys,  and  the  ducks  would  leave  the 
place  and  never  come  back  as  I  know  of.  I'm  an  old  duck 
hunter,  I  have  killed  hundreds,  probably  thousands  in  my 
life,  but  I  have  never  used  decoys.  I  believe  in  giving  him 
a  chance,  not  fool  him  to  what  he  takes  to  be  friendly  ducks 
to  kill  him.  Lots  of  cripples  are  made  shooting  from  decoys 
as  the  ducks  are  leaving,  too  far  off  for  a  kill,  without  it's 
an  accident.  I  think  it  all  right  to  use  decoys  in  commercial 
waters  as  it  is  about  the  only  way  I  guess  you  can  kill  ducks 
in  large  open  waters.  Most  all  of  my  duck  hunting  has  been 
in  small  streams." 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  use  of  decoys  does 
not  in  itself  drive  ducks  from  an  area.  Quite  often,  it 
is  the  constant  shooting  from  the  same  spot  that  forces 
the  birds  to  avoid  an  area.  The  same  holds  true  to  some 
extent  in  our  open  water  and  marsh  areas.  Of  course, 
where  there  is  such  a  heavy  density  of  birds  it  is  unlikely 
that  all  of  them  will  learn  all  the  danger  spots  and 
when  we  realize  that  young  birds  are  taken  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  older  birds,  it  would  seem  that  experience 
teaches  caution.  Jump  shooting  or  paddling  is  one 
method  of  duck  hunting  and  a  sporting  one,  and  blind 
shooting  over  decoys  is  not  as  damaging  as  it  might 
appear  /'/  all  rules  are  obeyed  and  cripple  losses  are  kept 
to  a  minimum!  (The  plant  in  question  was  spurge.) 

From  Mrs.  Sam  S.  Brawley,  Mooresville,  N.  C,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"We  enjoy  your  paper  and  have  planted  rows  of  bicolor 
lespedeza,  it  is  growing  nicely.  We  have  made  bird  houses 
and  had  a  bird  feeding  station  last  winter,  the  birds  would 
swarm  down  to  feed  while  we  were  spreading  the  feed,  it 
is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  preference  of  different  birds. 
We  are  teaching  our  grandchildren  to  protect  and  care  for 
our  feathered  friends.  Now  for  our  question,  last  week  I 
killed  a  very  unusual  snake,  it  was  medium  small  and  slim, 
had  a  brown  streak  down  the  back,  the  sides  were  bright 
blue  and  underneath  it  was  a  deep  pink,  there  were  no  spots 
or  rings.  Please  tell  us  the  name  of  this  snake." 
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Folks  around  here  who  know  their  snakes  give  these 
guesses  in  the  order  of  greatest  possibility:  Glass  snake, 
ribbon  snake,  or  garter  snake.  It  is  impossible,  without 
the  specimen  in  hand  or  a  good  photograph,  to  identify 
wild  creatures  from  verbal  descriptions.  However,  do 
not  let  this  stop  you  from  sending  us  your  questions. 


At  Greensboro  Fair 


Photo  by  J.  Harold  Smith 


Wildlife  Protector  J.  K.  Davis  sent  in  this  picture  of  the 
popular  wildlife  exhibit  at  the  Greensboro  Fair,  October  4-9. 
Members  of  the  Guilford  County  Wildlife  Club  did  a  fine  job 
of  displaying  live  fish,  mounted  animals,  and  conservation 
posters. 

From  Sgt.  J.  E.  Brittain,  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss., 
the  following: 

"I  should  like  to  refer  to  your  attention  to  a  recent  article 
in  Sports  Afield  entitled  "Better  Trout  Fishing  —  And 
How."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  could  be  used  to  some 
advantage  on  some  of  our  heavily  fished  mountain  trout 
streams.  I  am  especially  interested  in  the  fishing  in  Mills 
River  and  Davidson  River  since  I  have  done  a  lot  of  fishing 
in  them,  so  naturally  I'm  in  favor  of  anything  that  could 
be  done  to  improve  my  favorite  sport.  It's  a  revolutionary 
idea  and  maybe  not  as  practical  as  it  sounds,  but  I'd  like 
to  hear  some  arguments  pro  and  con  which  might  result 
in  something  beneficial." 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  October  1952 
issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  carried 
the  reprint  of  the  article  mentioned.  We  are  also  greatly 
interested  in  the  reaction  of  our  trout  fisherman  to  the 
idea  contained  in  the  article.  Would  you  like  to  try  such 
an  experiment  in  one  or  two  streams  in  North  Carolina? 
Let  us  hear  from  you. 

From  Mr.  George  Foster,  East  Moniches,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  the  following: 

"I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine  and  I  find  it  very 
enlightening  in  all  fields  of  conservation  in  your  state.  I 
don't  live  in  your  state  but  I  have  visited  friends  there  and 
found  it  a  most  beautiful  state  and  a  good  place  to  live.  I 
have  a  question  that  I  would  like  answered.  Can  a  person 
out  of  your  state  go  to  your  school  at  Chapel  Hill  for 
Wildlife  Protectors.  Also  I  would  like  to  know  the  require- 
ments for  your  school.  Also  could  you  tell  any  other  in- 
formation about  the  school,  as  I  am  very  interested." 


It  is  a  sincere  compliment  that  our  Protectors'  School 
excites  interest  out  of  the  state.  Its  worth  becomes  more 
apparent  each  year.  The  better  trained  men  do  a  better 
job  in  their  contacts  with  the  public  in  both  enforcement 
and  public  relations  fields.  There  is  a  higher  level  of 
efficiency  in  the  handling  of  cases  and  all  these  things 
combine  to  the  credit  of  the  total  game  program.  Yes, 
it  should  be  possible  for  any  qualified  person  to  enter 
the  school. 

The  Crow — America's  Unrecognized  Game  Bird? 

More  extensive  crow  shooting  as  a  sport  could  well  re- 
place the  promiscuous  roost  bombing  now  widely  prac- 
ticed in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Good,  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  who  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  economic  status  and  life  history 
of  this  controversial  bird.  The  crow  is  favorably  dis- 
tributed in  relation  to  hunting  pressure,  and  prejudice  is 
the  major  factor  that  prevents  its  more  widespread  use 
as  a  game  bird.  The  crow  is  alert  and  not  only  offers  a 
challenge  to  the  hunter's  wing-shooting  ability,  but  its 
flesh  is  rewardingly  palatable. 

The  crow,  says  Dr.  Good,  must  be  judged  beneficial  or 
harmful  to  man's  interests  on  a  local  basis,  for  its  food 
habits  vary  widely  with  the  locality,  the  season,  and  the 
availability  of  food.  Crow  predation  on  waterfowl  may 
be  especially  serious  at  times  in  some  areas,  but  its  in- 
fluence on  upland  game  birds  is  much  less.  A  bulk  of 
their  insect  diet  was  found  to  consist  of  crop  destroying 
caterpillars,  beetles,  and  grasshoppers. 


"JOE  BEAVER"   By  Ed  Nofzigcr 


Forest  Service.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


"They  must  be  prehistoric — nobody  leaves  a  smoking  camp  fir* 
nowadays!" 
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BACK-YARD 
CONSERVATION 

by  W.  L.  Hamnett 

Sketches  by  Duane  Raver 


DUCK  HUNTER'S  GUIDE 


DIVING   DUCKS  -  hind  toe  lobed 


Here  is  a  handy  guide  for  duck 
hunters  which  will  help  them 
identify  waterfowl  wintering  in 
North  Carolina. 


Species 

Sketch 

Average 
Length 

Bill 

Speculum 

Miscellaneous 

Canvasback 

22" 

3  lbs. 

Black 

long  sloping 

bluish-gray 

forehead  sloping  into  bill 
male  has  reddish  brown  head 

Redhead 

21" 

21/2  lbs. 

Broad,  gray 
black  tipped 

bluish-gray 

male  has  reddish  brown 
knobby  head 

Ring-necked  Duck 

17" 

1%  lbs. 

Broad,  gray 

white  band  near  tip 

gray 

male  has  chestnut  collar 
around  base  of  neck 

Greater  Scaup 

18" 

2  lbs. 

Broad  bluish  gray 

•white 

male  head  has  greenish- 
black  cast 

Lesser  Scaup 

16V2" 

1%  lbs. 

Broad  bluish  gray 

white 

male  head  has  purplish- 
black  cast 

American 
Golden-eye 

16"  female 
19"  male 

1%  IDS.  1. 

2  lbs. — m. 

Dark  brownish  black 
pinched 

white 

male  has  white  spot  at 
base  of  bill  on  cheek 

Bufflehead 

12I/2'  female 
14V2"  male 

1 2  ozs. — f . 
1  lb. — m. 

Small,  gray 

white 

male  has  white  patch  over 
head  behind  eye 

Ruddy  Duck 

16" 

11/2  lbs. 

Broad,  dished 

none 

M  la  K    IJd.^    WI11LC  CIiCCIS.  UdLUl 

narrow  stiff  tail  feathers 

American 
Merganser 

25" 

3%  lbs. 

Long,  slim 
saw-toothed 

none 

head  not  crested 

Red-breasted 
Merganser 

22" 

2  lbs. 

Long,  slim 
saw-toothed 

none 

male  has  white  ring  around  neck 
head  crested 

Hooded 
Merganser 

18" 

11/2  lbs. 

Slim,  saw-toothed 

none 

male  has  white  patch  on  upper 
side  of  head,  head  crested 

SURFACE  FEEDERS  -  hind  toe  not  lobed 


Black  Duck 

23" 

31/4  lbs. 

greenish-yellow 

rich  purple 

lining  of  wing  flashes 
white  in  flight 

Mallard 

23" 

3  lbs. 

male — greenish-yellow 
female — orange 
mottled  with  black 

rich  purple,  white 
on  both  edges 

male  has  curly  feathers  on  rump 
green  head,  chestnut  breast 
separated  by  white  band 

Baldpate 

19" 

2  lbs. 

bluish-gray 

green,  surrounded 
by  black 

shoulders  white 
.top  of  male  head  white 

Gadwall 

191/2" 

2  lbs. 

bluish-black 

inner  half  white 
outer  half  black 

shoulders  chestnut  color 

Shoveller 

19" 

IV2  lbs. 

Long,  broad 
side  strainers 

green,  upper 
edge  white 

shovel-like  bill 

Blue-winged  Teal 

151/2" 

1  lb. 

bluish-black 

green,  upper 
edge  buff 

white  crescent  before  eye 
shoulders  ashy-blue 

Green-winged  Teal 

14" 

13  ozs. 

bluish-black 

inner  half  green 
outer  half  black 

male  has  green  strip 
behind  eye 

Pintail 

22"  female 
28"  male 

2  lbs. 

black 

green,  light 
cinnamon  above 
white  below 

male  has  long  tail  feathers 
long  slender  neck 

Wood  Duck 

19" 

11/2  lbs. 

highly  colored 

blue 

head  crested,  highly  iridescent 
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NoiHonoaa  -i  3IHHV0 


Photo  by  Jack  Derm  id 


^Jke  i^ird  with  a  lAJliile  i^ilt 

With  the  exception  of  the  nearly  extinct  ivory-hilled  woodpecker,  the  coot  is  the  only  North  American  bird 
with  a  white  bill — a  feature  that  makes  identification  easy  at  great  distances.  Biologists  report  that  more 
coots,  locally  known  as  bluepeters  or  mudhens,  are  killed  in  Currituck  Sound  during  the  hunting  season 
than  any  other  species  of  waterfowl. 


WcCcUiAg,  in  north  dM^W^^^R 
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COVER 

Wildlife's  artist,  Win  Donat,  depiets  a  crafty  raccoon  resting 
securely  in  a  tall  cypress.  It  has  just  eluded  a  pack  of  extra- 
fine  dogs  by  backtracking  and  then  swimming  a  ditch. 
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After  the  initial  planting  operation,  a  little  follow-up  care  is 
important  for  permanent  success.  Here  sportsmen  help  a  lam 
owner  plant  a  hicolor  border. 


Ecusta  Photo 

Proper  cultivation  and  fertilization  produced  good,  vigorous 
growth  in  this  two-year-old  multiflora  rose  fence  despite  ad- 
verse weather  conditions. 


Maintenance  of  Wildlife  Plantings 

By  Rex  L.  Bird 

District  Biologist 

See  the  Back  Cover  for  illustrated  tips  on  caring  for  Bieolor  Lespedeza 
field  borders  and  Multiflora  Rose  fences.  A  little  extra  effort  after  planting 
will  help  insure  successful  stands  and  more  wildlife. 


Now  that  millions  of  bicolor  seedlings,  thousands  of 
pounds  of  sericea  seed,  and  several  hundred  thousand 
multiflora  rose  plants  have  been  planted  throughout 
North  Carolina,  it  is  time  to  begin  thinking  about  main- 
taining these  plantings  to  the  best  advantage.  Enriched 
wildlife  nearby  means  enriched  outdoor  life!  An  ex- 
cellent distribution  of  feed,  escape  cover,  and  nesting 
sites  for  wildlife  can  be  had  on  many  North  Carolina 
agricultural  lands  only  if  border  strips  and  food  patches 
are  established  and  maintained  as  suggested. 

The  principle  objectives  of  planting  food  and  cover 
plants  are  to  produce  an  ample  supply  of  good  feed  on 
a  small  amount  of  land,  furnish  protection  from  weather 
and  predators,  and,  as  the  result,  produce  more  game, 
especially  rabbits  and  bobwhite  quail.  Planting  stock 
which  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  been  dis- 
tributing to  cooperating  farmers  and  sportsmen  is  use- 
ful for  rabbits,  doves,  bees,  and  quail,  but  to  have  the 
greatest  value  for  quail  they  must  make  ample  seed 
every  year.  Bobwhite  quail  begin  feeding  on  bicolor 
lespedeza  in  the  early  fall,  prior  to  the  hunting  seasons, 
and  use  the  seed  most  of  the  winter  until  they  change 
over  to  the  insects  and  fruits  of  the  early  spring.  Mourn- 
ing doves  eat  bicolor  seeds  in  February  and  March,  but 
seem  to  prefer  other  foods  when  they  can  get  them. 
Rabbits  also  eat  the  bark  and  leaves  of  bicolor.  Luckily 


for  game  conservation,  other  birds  consume  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  seed  produced,  leaving  most  of  it  for 
quail. 

Fortunately,  sericea  and  bicolor  lespedeza  will  grow 
on  almost  any  type  of  soil.  They  do  well  on  the  sandy- 
loams  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  sandy-clay  loam  of  the 
piedmont,  and  the  clay-loams  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  North  Carolina.  However,  like  most  crop  plants 
lespedezas  do  better  on  good  land  and  make  their  best 
growth  on  fertile,  moist  bottomland.  On  very  acid  land 
the  application  of  lime  has  proved  to  be  very  beneficial 
to  them.  Where  soils  are  poor,  lespedezas  will  benefit 
by  the  application  of  both  lime  and  fertilizer.  Phosphate, 
in  particular,  will  cause  increased  yields  and  should  be 
generally  used  on  all  of  the  poorer  soils  of  the  coastal 
plain. 

When  an  effort  is  made  to  guarantee  enough  food  for 
a  covey  of  quail  on  a  small  parcel  of  land,  plantings  of 
bicolor  must  be  given  good  care.  A  vigorous  growth  is, 
therefore,  a  constant  aim  and  fertilization  is  important 
to  achieve  this  aim.  The  poorer  the  soil  the  more  the 
need  will  be  to  fertilize  to  maintain  good  growth.  Pot- 
ash and  phosphates  produce  vigorous  growth.  Potash 
stimulates  the  production  of  strong,  stiff  stalks,  and 
phosphate  is  important  in  seed  formation  and  increased 
seed  yield.  Both  give  increased  vigor  to  the  plants.  The 
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use  of  enough  fertilizer  will  also  produce  adequate  food 
in  woodland  soils  where  no  birds  could  otherwise  live 
throughout  the  winter. 

Without  sufficient  fertilizing,  bicolor  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce much  seed.  Thus  poor  seed  production  indicates 
that  bicolor  lacks  vigor  and  will  need  more  fertilization. 
Most  farmers  use  whatever  complete  fertilizer  is  readily 
available,  and  usually  find  it  only  necessary  to  fertilize 
every  three  or  four  years,  preferably  in  the  late  winter 
or  early  spring  months.  The  fertilizer  can  be  broadcast 
by  hand,  without  cultivation  or  cutting  of  the  bicolor. 

Bicolor  row  plantings  should  be  cultivated  once  or 
twice  the  first  year  to  destroy  competeing  vegetation.  No 
cultivation  is  needed  the  second  year,  or  thereafter,  un- 
less some  perennial  grass  or  weed  begins  to  invade  the 
planting.  Discing  every  three  or  four  years  or  mowing 
as  low  as  possible  in  the  early  spring,  will  tend  to 
stimulate  growth  and  seed  production  and  at  the  same 
time  will  prevent  the  development  of  plants  that  may 
otherwise  replace  the  more  valuable  food-producing 
plants.  This  is  especially  applicable  in  the  case  of  honey- 
suckle. If,  however,  the  honeysuckle  cannot  be  con- 
trolled in  this  manner,  apply  a  2-4-D  spray  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2/3  pint  to  3  gallons  of  water  after  the  first 
light  frost  in  the  fall.  This  spray  is  most  effective  when 
applied  during  the  midday  or  when  the  sun  is  the 
warmest. 

A  multiflora  rose  hedge  will  make  an  excellent  fence 
if  properly  planted  and  cared  for.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  multiflora  rose  will  provide  a  fence  sooner  if  the 
seedlings  are  fertilized  and  protected  from  grazing  and 
planted  in  a  location  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  sun. 
Do  not  plant  rose  seedlings  where  it  is  well  shaded.  If 
necessary,  prune  several  of  the  low-hanging  branches  of 
trees  to  allow  more  sunlight  to  penetrate.  After  they  are 
established,  rose  hedges  allow  few  other  plants  to  grow 
and  survive  beneath  them,  but  tree  seedlings  that  do  get 
started  should  be  cut  out.  Honeysuckle,  morning-glory, 
or  poison  ivy  vines  that  climb  on  the  hedge  should  also 
be  removed  as  soon  as  discovered.  Fertilizing,  cultivat- 
ing, and  mulching  are  especially  helpful  for  multiflora 
rose  growth  the  first  year.  One  pound  of  a  complete 
fertilizer  such  as  2-12-12  may  be  used  for  every  40  feet 
of  row  at  the  time  of  soil  preparation.  A  side  dressing 
of  one  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  every  40  feet  of 
row  is  helpful  the  following  year. 

Roses  will  respond  favorably  to  shallow  cultivation. 
Deep  cultivation  is  not  advisable  as  it  may  be  injurious 
to  the  roots.  Cultivation  should  be  frequent  enough  to 
keep  rose  beds  free  from  weeds,  especially  during  the 
first  year,  since  rose  seedlings  grow  slowly  after  trans- 
planting. To  conserve  moisture  and  reduce  the  labor 
of  cultivation,  the  soil  between  the  rose  plants  can  be 
covered  with  a  mulch  of  grass,  peat  moss,  sawdust, 
strawy  manure,  pine  needles,  or  ground  corn  cobs  during 
the  hot  summer  months.  A  mulch  helps  to  keep  the 


roots  cool  as  well  as  moist  and  smothers  weed  growth, 
keeping  the  plants  in  a  healthy  growing  condition. 

If  the  above  suggestions  are  followed,  vigorous  rose 
plants  can  be  successfully  grown  even  on  pastureland, 
provided  the  young  seedlings  are  protected  from  live- 
stock and  damage  from  agricultural  implements,  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  several  years  after  planting. 
Livestock  will  browse  multiflora  rose  only  at  the  branch 
tips  after  the  first  few  years  since  the  thorns  on  the  ma- 
turing canes  quickly  discourage  them.  Rose  plantings 
should  be  protected  from  fire.  Although  burning  will 
not  usually  kill  the  plants,  it  will  destroy  the  top  growth 
and  impair  the  fence  barrier  effect. 

In  conclusion,  bicolor  lespedeza  will  feed  more  quail 
quicker  and  multiflora  rose  will  produce  a  cattle-proof 
fence  faster  if  proper  care  and  protection  is  given  them 
during  the  first  few  years  after  planting.  Remember  that 
good  land  preparation  and  planting  are  not  the  only  re- 
quirements for  good  results,  but  should  be  followed  by 
fertilization,  mulching,  cultivation,  and  protection  as 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Then,  you  can  sit 
back,  relax,  and  enjoy  increased  wildlife. 


Wildlife,  like  the  female  quail  below,  respond  to  an  abundance 
of  good  food  and  cover  by  producing  a  surplus  for  the  hunter's 
bag.  Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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This  is  a  text  from  the  Master  Teacher.  Our  Lord  was 
ever  adept  at  bringing  home  the  lessons  of  the  common 
things  of  life.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  Palestine  were 
used  as  themes  of  His  messages  to  men.  In  this  one  He 
was  taking  the  counsel  of  an  ancient  day.  For  in  the 
book  of  Job  (12:  7),  we  read,  "Ask  now  the  beasts  and 
they  shall  teach  thee;  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  they 
shall  tell  thee." 

The  Bible  is  not  a  Book  of  Natural  History,  but  there 
is  much  of  it  in  its  pages.  The  Bible  is  far  from  being 
an  ornithologist's  manual,  but  there  is  much  in  it  of 
interest  to  the  bird-lover.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know 
that  there  are  290  references  in  it  to  birds  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  forms  of  wildlife.  My  ornithologist 
brother  counted  them  up,  and  wrote  an  article  on  "The 
Birds  of  the  Bible,"  which  was  published  in  "American 
Forests"  a  few  years  ago.  It  relates  that  some  thirty-one 
species  of  birds  are  mentioned  directly,  while  there  are 
113  references  to  birds  in  general.  You  cannot  therefore 
read  your  Bible  with  all  understanding  if  you  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  bird  world. 

Let  us  ask  now  of  the  birds,  what  do  they  tell  us  of 
God.  This  is  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  redemption. 

I.  Behold  the  birds  of  the  air  because  they  tell  us  of 
God's  creative  power.  The  more  one  realizes  the  perfect 
adaption  of  the  bodily  structure  of  birds  to  their  varying 
habits  and  habitats,  the  more  one  is  filled  with  awe  in 
the  thought  of  God's  creative  wisdom  and  power.  How 
perfectly  each  is  suited  to  the  kind  of  life  it  must  live, 
to  the  procuring  of  the  food  it  must  have,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  specific  part  it  plays  in  the  vast  cycle  of 
animate  and  inanimate  life  upon  the  earth! 

This  is  noticeable  to  the  veriest  beginner  in  bird-study, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  egg  through 
the  life  of  the  species.  How  well  I  recall  as  a  lad  show- 
ing to  visitors  to  our  home  the  little  natural  history 
museum  which  my  brother  and  I  had  lovingly  estab- 
lished. One  of  our  exhibits  was  to  demonstrate  how  the 
egg  of  the  Murre  (a  Northern  sea  bird)  was  long  and 
sharply  pointed  so  that  it  would  only  roll  around  in  a 
tight  circle  when  put  in  motion,  because  it  was  designed 
to  be  laid  on  the  bare  rock  of  cliffs  far  above  the  sea.  A 
little  observation  of  the  birds  around  us  reveals  how 
each  is  structurally  suited  to  its  needs.  The  eyes  of  the 
hunters,  the  birds  of  prey,  are  set  in  the  front  of  their 
heads  to  see  straight  ahead,  while  those  of  the  hunted 
are  in  the  side  of  the  head  to  give  a  wide  range  of  vision 
forward  and  backward.  The  feet  of  the  tree  climbers 
differ  from  those  of  the  perchers,  and  the  feet  of  the 
wading  birds  differ  from  the  swimmers,  each  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  kind  of  life  they  lead.  The  bills  of  birds 
form  a  fascinating  study.  They  are  equipped  with  tools 
so  well  adapted  to  their  way  of  life,  from  the  sharp  drill 
of  the  Woodpeckers,  and  the  pliers-like  seed  cracker  of 
the  Cardinal  to  the  curious  mandibles  of  the  Spoonbill, 
which  obtains  its  food  by  swishing  its  bill  sideways  in 
shallow  water  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Nowhere  is  the  mar- 
velous wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator  more  displayed 


A  Sermon  by  Jan 

Minister,  The  First  I 
Scripture  Reading:  Job  12:  7- 

than  in  the  feathers  of  birds — 1900  of  them  on  a  spar- 
row, 6500  on  a  Glaucus  Gull,  and  25,000  on  a  Swan. 
The  noted  scientist  Alfred  Wallace,  in  his  book  "The 
World  of  Life,"  says,  "Looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  the 
bird's  wing  seems  to  me  of  all  mechanical  things  that 
which  most  clearly  implies  the  working  of  a  precon- 
ceived design  in  a  new,  apparently  most  difficult  and 
complex  manner,  yet  so  to  produce  a  marvelously  suc- 
cessful result.  On  each  feather  there  are  over  a  million 
barbs  and  barblets,  each  turning  upon  its  axis  so  that 
the  upstroke  of  the  wing  lets  the  air  through,  and  the 
downward  stroke  makes  the  wing  impervious  to  air. 
With  their  remarkable  flying  powers,  differing  in  design 
in  different  species  to  meet  their  avian  needs,  the  birds 
of  the  heavens  have  been  both  the  models  and  the  de- 
spair of  man  in  his  attempted  mastery  of  the  air. 

II.  Behold  the  Birds,  because  they  tell  us  of  God's 
Providence. 

This  was  the  original  lesson  which  our  Lord  sought 
to  teach  on  the  occasion  of  His  words,  "Behold  the  birds 
of  the  air  .  .  ."  They  tell  us  of  God's  care.  "They  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns,  yet  j 
your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them."  Therefore  we  are 
not  to  worry  about  God's  care  of  us,  because  we,  made  in 
His  image,  His  children,  are  more  important  to  Him 
than  are  the  birds.  How  strange  that  we  are  so  prone  to 
forget  this  lesson. 

"Said  the  Robin  to  the  Sparrow 
'I  wonder  why  'tis  true 
That  our  human  friends  and  neighbors 
Worry  so,  and  get  so  blue  ?' 

"Said  the  Sparrow  to  the  Robin, 
'Do  you  think  that  it  could  be 
That  they  have  no  Heavenly  Father 
Such  as  cares  for  you  and  me  ?'  " 

God's  bounty  for  the  birds  in  His  world  is  evident. 
They  prosper  in  their  day  by  day  search  for  good.  When 
they  become  regular  visitors  to  your  feeding  shelf  you. 
sometimes  wonder  how  they  got  along  without  it,  but 
when  you  cease  to  feed  them,  they  get  their  own,  as 
usual.  God  cares  for  them  and  gives  them  their  food  in 
due  season. 

Moreover,  we  are  assured  that  no  one  of  these  little 
ones  of  His  creation  falls  to  the  ground  without  His 
knowledge.  We  rarely  ever  see  a  dead  bird,  and  we 
practically  never  actually  see  one  die,  except  at  the  hand 
of  the  hunter  or  the  wanton  who  kills  for  the  joy  of 
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killing.  But  as  their  generations  come  and  go,  God  sees 
and  knows  them  all.  Said  our  Lord,  in  His  endeavor  to 
teach  us  trust  in  God,  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing  .  .  .  and  are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings  ?  .  .  .  Not  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father.  Not  one  is  forgotten  in  the  sight  of 
God."  (Matt.  10:  29  and  Lk.  12:  6).  The  least  of  the 
birds  is  the  common  sparrow  and  yet  even  the  fifth 
sparrow,  which  was  thrown  into  the  deal  extra  to  make 
a  good  bargain  is  not  forgotten  of  God.  Why  then 
should  we  think  sometimes  that  we  are  ? 

We  see  God's  providence  toward  us  as  we  think  of 
the  place  of  birds  in  the  complex  scheme  of  nature's 
cycle  of  life.  They  take  their  place  in  God's  providence 
for  mankind,  not  only  as  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a  de- 
light to  the  ear,  and  as  cheery  companions  along  the 
way,  but  they  perform  an  essential  function  in  the 
balance  of  nature  and  in  this  helping  us  with  our  daily 
bread.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  were  it  not  for  the 
birds  we  ourselves  would  be  doomed,  for  agriculture 
would  perish  and  our  food  supply  would  be  gone.  Our 
greatest  foes  are  not  the  implacable  hordes  of  Com- 
munists, but  the  vast  myriads  of  the  insect  world.  More 
than  500,000  species  of  them  have  been  identified  and 
catalogued  but  thousands  of  others  still  have  not  been. 
Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  is 
done  by  them  every  year  upon  our  crops,  the  Japanese 
Beetle  alone  accounting  for  seven  million  dollars  of  it 
in  his  invasion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  bird's  constant  battle  with  the  insects 
they  would  entirely  overcome  our  own  efforts  to  destroy 
them,  and  would  soon  leave  us  nothing  to  eat  at  all.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  ally  in  this 
battle,  on  a  farm  of  200  acres  in  North  Carolina,  where 
wheat,  oats,  and  rye  were  severely  attacked  by  the  wheat 
aphid,  or  green  bug,  a  migration  of  goldfinche  and 
chipping  sparrows  happened  to  arrive  when  the  grain 
pest  was  at  its  height.  It  was  estimated  from  a  study  of 
stomach  contents  of  some  of  the  birds  made  by  govern- 
ment observers,  and  a  careful  computation  of  their 
probable  number,  that  on  this  one  farm  the  birds  were 
devouring  close  to  1,000,000  aphids  every  day.  So  it  is 
with  the  hordes  of  weevils,  cutworms,  hoppers,  borers, 
and  bugs  of  all  sorts.  The  most  formidable  enemy  of  in- 
sects are  the  birds,  and  they  are  thus  our  greatest  ally,  by 
God's  providence,  in  our  struggle  for  existence.  Let  us, 
therefore,  as  we  think  of  them  see  in  them  the  good 
hand  of  our  God  who  provided  for  the  betterment  of 
our  lives,  yea,  for  our  very  continuance,  through  them. 


III.  Behold  the  Birds,  because  They  Tell  us  of  God's 
Guidance. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  annual  migration  of  birds 
has  been  observed  and  commented  upon  from  earliest 
times.  Every  fall  a  great  number  of  our  local  species 
leave  us  at  a  certain  time  and  journey  far  south,  some  to 
southern  South  America,  and  in  the  spring  back  the 
same  birds  will  come  again  with  clock-like  regularity  to 
this  very  locality.  There  are  some  species  which  perform 
prodigious  feats  of  flight,  such  as  that  of  the  Golden 
Plovers,  the  tiny  Hummingbird,  and,  the  long  distance 
champion  of  all,  the  Arctic  Tern,  which  makes  an  an- 
nual round  trip  of  22,000  miles.  Jeremiah  has  a  notation 
in  his  prophecy  about  this  annual  phenomenon  (8:  7) : 
"Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times;  and  the  turtle  (dove)  and  the  crane  and  the 
swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming";  and  then 
he  adds  the  sorrowful  comment,  "But  my  people  know 
not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord."  In  the  very  ancient  book 
of  Job,  God  ironically  holds  up  this  mystery  of  nature 
before  Job  as  another  evidence  of  his  inability  to  think 
all  the  thoughts  of  God,  "Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy 
wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings  toward  the  south?" 
(39:26). 

There  are  many  puzzles  about  the  annual  north-south 
movement  of  birds  that  ornithologists  now  have  solved, 
but  some  are  left  unsolved.  And  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found is  the  mystery  of  the  unerring  sense  of  direction 
that  leads  a  young  Golden  Plover,  for  instance,  from  its 
sub- Arctic  nesting  place  to  the  far  pampas  of  the  Argen- 
tine and  back  again  on  a  different  route  over  wholly  new 
territory  to  the  very  acre  of  its  birthplace  to  build  its  own 
nest  and  rear  its  young.  There  are  many  suppositions, 
but  no  definitely  established  solutions.  The  only  solu- 
tion that  is  adequate  to  us  is  that  reached  by  the  poet 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  as  he  mused  one  day  upon  it 
while  the  saffron  glory  of  the  sunset  still  lingered  over 
the  marshes,  and  a  lone  waterfowl  winged  its  unfalter- 
ing way  into  the  dusk. 

"Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 

"Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

"There  is  a  Power  whose  care 

Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

"All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

.  See  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  Page  20 
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A  Special  Trout  License? 


Should  We  Trout  Fishermen  Make  A  Small 
Special  Investment  Each  Year  In 
Better  Trout  Fishing? 

by  R.  Floyd  Crouse 


Commissioner,  Seventh  District 


The  legal  requirement  for  a  $1  trout  fishing  license  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  agitated  among  the  trout  fishermen 
in  the  western  mountain  counties  for  the  past  several 
years.  There  has,  however,  been  no  organized  effort  to 
do  anything  about  it,  although  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  one  seldom  finds  a  trout  fisherman  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  proposition. 

At  the  outset  we  may  well  ask,  "Why  make  a  special 
annual  investment  of  a  dollar  in  better  trout  fishing  and 
not  do  the  same  thing  for  other  types  of  fishing?"  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  inherent  difference  between  trout 
streams  and  trout  fishing  and  other  streams  and  other 
types  of  fishing.  Most  trout  streams  are  small,  subject 
to  fishing  pressure  far  greater  than  other  streams,  and 
more  easily  depleted.  To  meet  this  pressure  and  provide 
trout  fishing  for  the  enormous  and  growing  number  of 
native  and  tourist  fishermen  is  going  to  require  the  in- 
vestment of  many  times  the  amount  of  money  available 
under  out  present  law.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this 
money  cannot  be  provided  by  taxes  or  from  sale  of 
licenses  for  other  types  of  fishing.  If  the  investment 
is  to  be  made,  and  real  progress  is  to  be  had  in  stream 
development,  better  stocking  and  all  the  other  programs 
that  could  be  provided,  it  must  be  made  by  the  trout 
fisherman  himself.  Under  the  present  law,  at  least  fifty 
percent  of  the  fishermen  who  catch  trout  from  streams 
stocked  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  pay  no  license  fee, 
since  it  is  legal  to  fish  in  one's  own  county  without  li- 
cense if  natural  bait  is  used.  These  fishermen  are  not 
only  making  no  investment  at  all  but  are  enjoying  the 
result  of  the  small  investment  made  by  the  fisherman 
who  fishes  out  of  his  own  county  or  uses  artificial  lures. 
The  result  has  been,  and  is,  that  your  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion has  not  been  able  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  the  amount  and  quality  of  trout  fish- 
ing that  it  could  provide  if  adequate  funds  were  avail- 
able. 

We  should  be  spending  many  times  the  total  present 
trout  budget  for  stream  improvement  alone,  although 
the  Commission  has  not  been  able  to  appropriate  a  dol- 


lar for  this  most  important  work.  Hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  trout  streams  which  are  producing 
very  little  or  no  trout  fishing  could  be  made  excellent 
trout  streams  if  properly  developed.  Also,  the  stocking 
program  could  be  stepped  up  so  as  to  meet  the  enormous 
pressure  that  is  greatly  increasing  each  year.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  stocking  of  trout  of  legal  size,  but 
also  the  stocking  of  fingerlings.  We  have  learned  that 
we  should  not  depend  entirely  on  stocking  of  legal  size 
trout  but  that  we  should  place  fingerlings  in  the  head 
waters  of  the  small  feeder  streams.  There  should  be  as 
many  growing  trout  in  the  stream  throughout  the  year 
as  the  food  supply  will  support,  in  this  way  providing 
the  fishermen  with  some  real  wild  grown  trout.  We 
should  not  depend  entirely  on  hatchery  grown — W.P.A. 
trout.  In  the  Seventh  District  we  have  taken  a  step  in 
this  direction  by  closing  the  season  the  last  of  July  and 
protecting  the  trout  that  have  escaped  when  they  go  up- 
stream in  August  to  spawn.  This  has  more  than  doubled 
the  percent  of  native  trout  caught  out  of  the  streams. 
The  same  result  could  very  well  be  reached  if  adequate 
funds  were  available  to  provide  sufficient  fingerlings 
without  depriving  the  fishermen  of  the  last  thirty  days 
of  the  season. 

Now,  it  would  seem  that  the  question  of  making  this 
special  investment  each  year  by  purchasing  a  one-dollar 
special  trout  license  should  be  decided  by  the  trout 
fisherman.  He  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  spend  the 
money,  and,  if  the  money  is  wisely  and  efficiently  used, 
he  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  enjoy  the  good  fishing  that 
will  result  from  the  investment.  This  being  true,  why 
not  get  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  trout  fisher- 
man ?  I  feel  certain  that  if  the  great  majority  of  the  trout 
fishermen  are  in  favor  of  it,  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  the  counties  that  have  trout  streams 
would  cooperate  in  getting  a  bill  passed.  If  you  love 
trout  fishing  and  would  like  to  see  a  real  program  of 
improvement,  talk  to  all  the  other  trout  fishermen  that 
you  know.  Let's  not  lose  two  more  years — let's  start 
this  program  next  year. 
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Durham  Sun  Photo  by  Charles  Cooper 

With  the  closing  date  of  the  Wildlife  Quiz  Contest  fast  approaching,  enthusiasm  is  reaching  a  high  pitch  among  eligible  pupils. 
Above,  Herman  Nelson,  Quiz  Chairman,  chats  with  two  Durham  students,  Frances  Owen  and  Kenneth  Ferrell,  about  the  valuable 
prizes  for  winners. 

WILDLIFE  QUIZ  CONTEST 


With  the  February  issue  of  WILDLIFE  the  Quiz  Con- 
test will  come  to  a  climax.  At  the  same  time  that  issue 
of  the  magazine  goes  out  in  the  mail,  nearly  1,500 
North  Carolina  students  in  the  eighth  to  twelfth  grades 
will  be  handed  copies  of  the  official  wildlife  quiz  form. 
They  will  have  until  February  15  to  answer  the  quiz 
questions  and  return  the  completed  forms  to  their 
teachers.  On  that  date  the  teachers  will  send  the  com- 
pleted forms  to  Quiz  Contest  Headquarters,  Box  1341, 
Raleigh. 

When  all  of  the  quiz  sheets  have  been  received  in 
Raleigh,  a  committee  composed  of  Wildlife  Federation 
officers,  Wildlife  Commission  officials,  and  Educators, 
will  meet  to  determine  contest  winners. 

Contest  winners  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
accuracy  in  answering  the  first  nine  questions,  and 
imagination  and  ingenuity  with  regard  to  the  tenth 
question.  Complete  instructions  regarding  the  quiz 
forms  will  be  included  with  the  questions  so  that  all 
contestants  will  have  an  equal  chance  to  win  the  prizes. 
Winners  will  be  announced  in  the  May,  1953  issue  of 
WILDLIFE  magazine,  and  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded 
at  a  time  to  be  determined  by  contest  sponsors. 

Opposite  are  the  last  sample  questions  to  be  given. 
Final  questions,  which  will  appear  in  the  February,  1953 


issue,  will  be  similar  to  those  which  have  appeared  on 
these  pages  during  the  past  few  months. 

The  wildlife  quiz  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  as  part  of  its  educational 
program.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  through 
WILDLIFE  magazine  has  aided  in  calling  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  students  to  the  contest. 

SAMPLE  QUIZ 

1.  In  total  value,  the  Mink  Weasel  Muskrat  

is  the  most  valuable  fur-bearing  animal.  (Check  one) 

2.  Waterfowl  hunting  seasons  are  set  by  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  True  .  False  

3.  North  Carolina  is  noted  as  a  wintering  nesting  

area  for  ducks  and  geese.  (Check  one) 

4.  The  wild  boar  is  found  in  eastern   western  

central   North  Carolina.  (Check  one) 

5.  The  range  of  trout  in  North  Carolina  is  determined  mostly 
by  water  temperature.  True   False  . 

6.  There  are  predatory  fish  just  as  there  are  predatory  birds 
and  mammals.  True   False  . 

7.  The  Wildlife  Protector  in  my  county  is:   

 who  lives  in  or  near  

8.  Furs  were  once  used  as  legal  tender  in  North  Carolina. 
True   False 

9.  Female  deer  never  grow  antlers.  True  False  

10.  The  motto:  "More  Sport  for  More  People — Equal  Op- 
portunity for  All"  means  this  to  me:  (Discuss  this  in 
400  words  or  less.) 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


South  Mountains  Game  Refuge  Established  by  Commission 

Negotiations  have  been  completed  for  a  new  13,000  acre  game  refuge  in  the  South 
Mountains  section  of  Burke,  Rutherford,  and  Cleveland  counties.  Long-term  leases  have 
been  signed  for  a  9,000-acre  tract  of  the  Hutton-Bourbonnais  lands  plus  the  4,000-acre 
Champion  Fiber  tract  and  several  small  inholdings.  The  refuge  will  be  closed  to  hunting 
for  a  5-year  period  after  deer  stocking  is  completed.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  sufficient  game,  especially  deer,  to  warrant  opening  the 
area  as  a  public  hunting  ground. 

The  refuge,  part  of  the  Commission's  integrated  statewide  big  game  program,  is 
located  so  that  it  can  serve  to  restock  a  potential  50,000  acre  big  game  range  from  an 
overflow  of  surplus  game. 


Another  Fisheries  Investigator  Employed  to  Step  Up  Farm  Pond  Program 

Ed  Bradley,  native  of  Rocky  Mount  and  graduate  of  N.  C.  State  College  in  Wildlife 
Management,  has  been  employed  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  work  on  the  Com- 
mission's farm  pond  program.  Bradley  will  headquarter  at  the  Fayetteville  State  Fish 
Hatchery  and  give  assistance  and  advice  to  pond  owners  who  request  such  services  from 
the  Wildlife  Commission. 


Third  Biennial  Report  Published 

The  third  biennial  report  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  been  published 
and  partially  distributed.  The  report  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  Commission's 
activities  and  accomplishments  during  the  two  year  period  from  July  1,  1950  to  June  30, 
1952.  A  complete  record  of  fiscal  receipts  and  expenditures  is  included,  plus  a  narra- 
tive account  of  the  activities  of  each  of  the  six  divisions.  The  entire  wildlife 
conservation  program,   its  activities  and  accomplishments,  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
Commission's  motto:  "More  sport  for  more  people,  equal  opportunity  for  all." 


Hunting  Season  Successful  from  Hunters '  and  Conservationists'  Viewpoint 

Liberal  seasons  and  bag  limits  have  spelled  successful  hunting  to  most  of  the  army 
of  Tar  Heels  who  have  taken  to  the  woods,  fields,  and  marshes  of  North  Carolina  this 
season.  A  good  supply  of  most  game  species  came  about  as  a  result  of  an  excellent  breed- 
ing season  last  summer,  plus  concerted  wildlife  protection  and  an  integrated,  state-wide 
wildlife  management  program. 
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Since  1949  more  than  5,400  mourning  doves  have  been  trapped  and  banded  in  North  Carolina.  The  data  obtained,  now  being 
analyzed,  are  revealing  important  information  relative  to  the  life  history  and  management  of  the  species. 


arouna  s 


MOURNING  DOVE  BANDING  PROGRAM 


by  Don  Allison 

Leader,  Mourning  Dove  Study- 
Photos  by  Jack  Dermki 


Why  do  we  trap  and  band  doves?  Much  practical  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  relative  to  the  life  history  and 
management  of  doves  through  this  method  of  study, 
especially  when  10  southeastern  states  work  together  on 
an  intensive  banding  program.  The  recent  decline  of 
doves  combined  with  our  limited  knowledge  concerning 
them  and  much  dissatisfaction  over  hunting  seasons  re- 
sulted in  the  Cooperative  Mourning  Dove  Study  which 
began  in  1948  to  determine  how  the  dove  can  best  be 
hunted  without  diminishing  the  supply.  Coordinated 
research  on  this  problem  has  resulted  in  knowledge 
which  would  have  been  a  great  many  years  in  forth- 
coming through  the  efforts  of  one  or  more  states  work- 
ing separately.  Banding  has  been  one  of  three  chief 
divisions  for  the  study. 

In  North  Carolina,  13  permanent  banding  stations 
were  operated  in  10  counties  mostly  within  the  Pied- 
mont Region.  The  trap  used  was  a  single  cell,  funnel 
entrance  type  shown  in  the  accompaning  photos.  This 
trap  is  inexpensive,  easily  constructed  and  transported, 


and  capable  of  catching  several  doves  at  one  time — an 
advantage  not  found  in  trigger  type  traps.  Doves  enter 
through  the  funnel  and  rarely  find  their  way  out.  After 
one  dove  enters,  it  serves  to  attract  others. 

Results  of  Banding 

What  about  results?  Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  cooperators,  over  40,000  doves  have  been  banded  in 
the  southeast.  North  Carolina  has  succeeded  in  banding 
over  5,400.  As  yet,  compilation  and  analysis  of  banding 
records  is  incomplete.  However,  some  of  the  results  are 
apparent. 

As  indicated  by  band  recoveries,  the  relationship  be- 
tween annual  mortality  and  replacement  rates  and  the 
effect  of  hunting  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions of  banding.  Of  course,  not  as  much  can  be 
learned  through  banding  alone  as  when  it  is  combined 
with  the  results  from  other  methods  of  study  such  as 
censuses  and  hunter  bag  checks.  Combined  studies  have 
shown  that  total  annual  mortality  amounts  to  about  70 
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Baited  with  scratch  feed,  a  box-like  funnel  trap  proved  to  be  During  August  1952,  Bill  Goodson  (above),  State  College  wild- 

very  efficient.  The  doves  readily  walked  in  the  entrance,  but  life  student,  trapped  718  doves — the  greatest  number  trapped 

could  not  find  their  way  out.  during  any  month  of  the  entire  study. 


Once  in  the  trap,  captured  doves  lured  others.  A  door  in  the 
top  permitted  easy  removal  of  birds.  Below:  Control  measures 
were  sometimes  necessary  to  protect  traplines  from  hawks, 
stray  dogs,  cats,  and  foxes.  A  Cooper's  hawk  is  shown. 


percent  of  the  entire  population.  This  must  be  replaced 
annually  in  order  to  maintain  a  stable  population.  And 
here  are  facts  that  are  more  surprising.  Indications  are 
that  hunting  accounts  for  only  from  3  to  20  percent  of 
the  annual  loss.  This  leaves  at  least  a  50  percent  mor- 
tality, formerly  attributed  mainly  to  hunting,  but  which 
must  actually  be  due  to  other,  now  unknown  factors. 
Natural  mortality  causes  such  as  disease,  predation, 
weather,  and  old  age  do  not  offer  a  full  explanation. 
When  the  nature  of  this  great  unknown  mortality  is 
uncovered,  it  may  be  possible  through  corrective  meas- 
ures to  greatly  increase  the  population  and  also  the  kill 
by  hunters.  At  the  present  time,  hunting  is  the  only 
known  mortality  factor  which  can  be  controlled. 

Now,  one  may  well  ask  if  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  going  to  be  lost  annually,  why  not  allow  hunters 
to  harvest  a  greater  percentage  of  the  doves  which  are 
going  to  be  lost  anyway?  The  answer  is  speculative. 
It  seems  most  reasonable,  however,  to  assume  that  the 
hunters  could  not  be  selective  in  their  shooting — taking 
only  those  that  were  destined  to  die  by  one  means  or 
another.  Even  with  an  inevitable  percent  total  mortality, 
the  less  killed  through  hunting,  the  more  likely  that 
greater  numbers  will  be  available  the  following  spring 
to  start  replacing  the  loss.  Suppose,  for  example,  hunters 
were  allowed  to  take  from  50  to  70  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, figuring  that  this  many  would  be  lost  anyway. 
What  about  those  unknown  factors?  After  they  took 
their  toll,  do  you  suppose  there  would  be  any  doves 
flying  northward  to  nest  the  following  spring?  Seems  a 
little  risky  doesn't  it? 

Although  the  percentage  of  band  recoveries  has  been 
very  low,  enough  doves  have  been  banded  to  establish 
some  fairly  definite  migration  patterns.  The  peak  of  the 
southward  migration  occurs  in  late  August  or  early 
September.  Movement  northward  from  the  main  winter- 
ing grounds  takes  place  mostly  during  February  and 
March.  There  appear  to  be  two  major  routes  of  migra- 
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Doves  submit  to  banding  without  much  protest.  Specially  de- 
signed pliers  were  used  that  facilitated  proper  opening  and 
closing  of  the  soft,  aluminum  bands. 


tion  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  nation.  One  is  through 
the  Atlantic  coastal  states  east  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  to  Florida.  Here  some  doves  swing  westward 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  other  route  is  through 
the  Mississippi  valley  states  to  the  Gulf  where  branches 
swing  eastward  to  Florida  and  westward  to  Texas  and 
Mexico.  It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  the  same  routes 
are  used  for  both  the  northward  and  southward  jour- 
neys. Additional  information  on  movements  should  be 
available  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  permit  re- 
turns anticipated  from  the  huge  backlog  of  banded 
doves. 

One  frequently  and  quite  naturally  hears  the  question, 
"I  see  doves  during  every  month  of  the  year,  why  do 
you  say  they  are  migratory"  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
while  it  is  true,  especially  in  the  southern  states,  that 
doves  may  be  seen  throughout  the  year;  they  are  un- 
doubtedly not  the  same  birds  month  after  month.  Also, 
the  number  will  vary  greatly  from  season  to  season 
which  strongly  indicates  movement  by  the  majority  of 
doves.  Those  nesting  and  raised  in  North  Carolina  may 
move  southward  during  the  coldest  months  to  be  re- 
placed by  doves  raised  in  northern  states.  These  views 
are  supported  by  banding.  At  almost  all  banding  stations 
many  doves  were  banded  and  retrapped  several  times 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  In  the  fall  they  would 
disappear ;  and  although  trapping  continued  on  the  same 
scale,  these  same  doves  would  not  be  retrapped  again 
until  the  following  spring  or  summer.  Occasionally  in- 
dividual doves  may  remain  in  one  area  or  even  one  state 
throughout  most  of  the  year;  but  this  appears  to  be  ex- 
ceptional, at  least  in  North  Carolina  which  is  not  within 
the  major  wintering  grounds. 

Most  people  are  always  surprised  to  learn  how  ex- 
tensive the  movements  of  doves  are.  Over  a  long  period 
of  years,  doves  banded  in  11  other  states  have  been  re- 
covered in  North  Carolina.  These  states  with  the  num- 
ber of  recoveries  from  each  are:  Florida  2,  South  Caro- 


Besides  the  band  number,  the  age  and  condition  of  each  bird 
was  recorded.  State  College  students  Will  Hon  and  Sandy 
McCulloch  and  many  4-H  Club  members  participated  in  the 
program. 


After  being  released,  doves  often  perched  on  the  bander's 
hand  for  sometime  before  flying.  Below:  A  banded  dove  re- 
gains its  freedom.  The  return  of  bands  is  important  to  the 
final  outcome  of  the  study.  Hunters  are  urged  to  cooperate. 
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lina  1,  Virginia  1,  District  of  Columbia  1,  Pennsylvania 
6,  New  Jersey  3,  New  York  5,  Massachusetts  15,  Ohio 
3,  Indiana  2,  Michigan  6.  Movement  southward  during 
the  hunting  season  may  account  for  the  greater  number 
of  recoveries  from  northern  states  as  compared  to  those 
from  states  to  the  south.  When  the  doves  are  moving 
northward  during  late  winter  and  spring,  hunting  sea- 
sons are  closed.  Doves  banded  in  North  Carolina  have 
been  recovered  in  5  other  states  as  follows:  Florida  3, 
Alabama  1,  South  Carolina  5,  Virginia  1,  Maryland  1. 

The  number  of  doves  recovered  within  the  state 
where  banded  as  compared  to  out-of-state  recoveries,  in- 
dicates that  during  early  hunting  seasons  (September- 
October)  mostly  locally  raised  birds  are  killed;  while 
during  later  seasons  (November- January)  the  harvest 
is  more  equally  divided  between  migrants  and  "natives." 
However,  not  enough  bands  have  been  returned  to  make 
such  deductions  at  all  conclusive.  More  information  is 
needed  to  properly  regulate  the  shooting  of  doves.  If 
either  too  many  local  birds  or  too  many  migrants  are 
taken,  the  populations  may  be  adversely  affected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  breeding  range. 

Two  diseases  of  doves,  trichomoniasis  and  pox,  were 
first  found  to  be  present  through  trapping  activities.  We 
have  also  learned  the  seasonal  change  in  the  proportion 
of  adults  to  immature  doves  and  how  it  may  vary  from 
year  to  year.  This  aids  in  determining  whether  or  not 
the  population  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Through  trap- 
ping and  retrapping  of  the  same  doves  we  have  estab- 
lished the  rate  at  which  wing  feathers  of  young  doves 
are  molted  and  replaced.  This  has  been  done  with 
captive  doves,  but  the  rate  differs  substantially  in  wild 
birds.  This  information  is  used  to  determine  within  a 
few  days  the  age  of  all  young  doves  trapped.  In  this 
manner  it  can  be  determined  which  months  in  the  long 
breeding  season  of  doves,  extending  from  March  into 
October,  are  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  annual  produc- 
tion. The  time  interval  between  the  last  important 
breeding  month  and  attainment  of  suitable  size  for 
shooting  is  also  of  evident  importance. 

Troubles  Encountered  in  Trapping 

Considerable  loss  of  trapped  doves  occurred  due  to 
predation  by  hawks,  stray  dogs  and  cats,  foxes,  and 
unknown  visitors  to  the  traps.  Hawks  were  the  most 
troublesome,  followed  closely  by  dogs.  Occasionally  a 
large  hawk  would  power  dive  at  a  dove  in  one  of  the 
traps,  apparently  unaware  of  the  wire  netting,  and  badly 
smash  the  trap  in.  Usually,  however,  they  alight  beside 
the  trap,  pull  out  one  side  slightly,  and  drag  the  dove 
out  underneath  the  wire.  Sometimes  the  smaller  hawks 
would  enter  the  trap  through  the  funnel,  eat  the  doves 
inside,  and  then  discover  they  themselves  were  trapped. 

Dogs  jumping  on  the  traps  not  only  killed  the  doves 
inside  but  badly  damaged  traps.  Once  a  dog  obtains  a 
dove  from  a  trap,  it  may  develop  a  habit  of  making 
regular  rounds  of  the  trapline.  Some  banding  stations 
had  to  be  discontinued  because  of  this  interference. 
Damage  from  cats  and  foxes  was  not  so  great  as  these 


are  mainly  nocturnal  prowlers,  and  every  effort  was 
made  not  to  leave  birds  in  the  traps  overnight. 

Rabbits  frequently  entered  the  traps  to  get  at  the  corn 
and  other  seeds  used  for  bait.  In  escaping  they  would 
lift  up  one  of  the  corners,  leaving  the  trap  ineffective. 
Practically  all  doves  were  caught  in  open  areas.  Unlike 
quail  and  many  other  birds,  doves  do  not  like  to  feed  in 
dense  cover  but  prefer  the  open  fields.  Very  good  results 
were  frequently  obtained  by  trapping  on  freshly  plowed 
ground.  Pastures  and  other  farmland  to  which  livestock 
had  access  could  not  be  used  for  trapping  sites  as  cows, 
horses,  and  hogs  are  all  very  fond  of  corn  and  ruin  the 
traps  in  getting  to  it. 

Many  kinds  of  seed-eaters  and  other  birds  besides 
doves  were  caught  in  the  traps.  Practically  all  of  these 
were  released  unharmed.  Junco,  cowbird,  starling,  pi- 
geon, shrike,  blue  grosbeak,  meadowlark,  mockingbird, 
pipit,  cardinal,  and  many  kinds  of  sparrows  all  entered 
the  traps.  Most  of  the  smaller  birds  eventually  escaped 
through  the  wire  mesh.  Pigeons,  starlings,  and  cowbirds, 
were  sometimes  so  numerous  at  the  stations  and  entered 
the  traps  so  readily  that  they  undoubtedly  cut  down  the 
number  of  doves  trapped. 

Several  times  when  traps  were  placed  close  to  woods 
or  other  cover,  as  many  as  6  or  7  quail  were  captured  to- 
gether in  one  trap.  On  two  of  these  occasions  when  the 
traps  were  staked  in  loose  ground,  the  quail  remained 
calm  until  approached  by  the  trapper  inspecting  his 
traps.  Then  they  exploded  all  at  once  against  the  top  of 
the  trap,  lifting  it  several  feet  into  the  air.  A  very 
strange  catch  in  an  open  field  far  from  any  water  was  a 
coot,  a  bird  which  is  seldom  seen  or  thought  of  as  oc- 
curring away  from  the  shores  of  water  areas.  How  such 
a  large  bird  managed  to  squeeze  through  the  entrance 
is  also  puzzling.  A  rarity  in  this  part  of  the  nation  was 
a  yellow-headed  blackbird  caught  in  Wake  County  and 
now  in  the  collection  of  the  zoology  department  at 
North  Carolina  State  College. 

Human  interference,  not  the  least  of  troubles  en- 
countered, was  usually  not  intentional  but  due  mostly  to 
the  normal  sequence  of  farming  operations. 

How  Sportsmen  Can  Cooperate 

We  need  much  better  cooperation  in  increasing  the 
number  of  bands  returned.  If  you  shoot  a  banded  dove 
or  happen  to  find  one  dead,  don't  think  you've  done 
something  wrong — you  haven't.  Don't  be  afraid  to  turn 
the  band  in — it  is  urgently  needed;  don't  lay  it  aside 
meaning  to  turn  it  in  later  lest  you  lose  it;  don't  throw  it 
away  and  forget  about  it  and  wonder  why  doves  are  de- 
creasing. Do  turn  it  in  immediately  to  your  local  game 
protector  or  Commission  biologist;  or  mail  it  to  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh,  or  to  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  together 
with  the  date  and  locality  where  taken.  Only  through 
youf  help  can  gaps  in  our  present  knowledge  be  filled. 
And  remember,  it's  quite  a  job  to  trap  and  band  thou- 
sands of  doves.  It's  easy  to  turn  in  a  band. 
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Photo  by  Win  Donal 


Young  dogs  are  more  susceptible  to  infectious  diseases 
than  adults.  Luckily,  they  can  be  protected  from  some 
of  the  worst  killers  by  prox>er  immunization. 

The  understanding  of  canine  diseases  has  advanced 
greatly  in  the  past  few  years.  Formerly  a  dog  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  a  nasal  discharge,  emaciation,  and  diarrhea 
was  generally  believed  to  be  suffering  from  distemper, 
and,  if  he  became  acutely  ill,  poisoning  was  frequently 
suspected.  Now  the  serious  diseases  of  leptospirosis  and 
infectious  hepatitis  have  been  clearly  denned  as  separate 
diseases,  but  a  careful  examination  is  still  needed  to 
defferentiate  these  three  diseases.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  acquaint  the  dog  owner  very  briefly  with  the 
nature  of  a  few  common  dog  diseases  and  how  they 
may  be  prevented. 

Distemper 

Canine  distemper  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  fre- 
quently fatal  diseases  of  young  dogs,  although  it  can 
now  be  largely  prevented  by  vaccination.  It  is  a  highly 
acute  contagious  disease,  usually  characterized  by  gen- 
eralized infection,  with  a  wide  variety  of  symptoms,  and 
caused  by  a  filtrable  virus.  Distempter  is  often  compli- 
cated by  secondary  bacterial  infections.  Young  dogs 
under  one  year  of  age  are  usually  affected.  Older  dogs 
are  more  resistant,  many  of  which  have  developed  an 
immunity  from  previous  exposure.  Because  of  the  seri- 
ous and  complicated  nature  of  this  disease,  a  veteri- 
narian should  be  consulted  immediately  when  it  is  sus- 
pected. Distemper  is  prevalent  in  all  countries  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  appears  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  purebred  animals  than  in  mongrels.  Dogs 
with  weak  constitutions,  not  properly  fed  or  exercised 
and  kept  in  overheated  quarters,  seem  to  suffer  most 
from  the  disease.  Distemper  rarely  occurs  in  unweaned 
pups  since  some  protection  through  the  bitch's  milk  is 
given  the  pups.  There  are  many  factors  which  predis- 
pose to  distemper,  such  as  parasitic  infection,  rickets, 
poor  sanitation,  insufficient  ventilation  of  quarters,  and 
improper  diet.  All  of  these  and  others  tend  to  lower 
the  resistance  of  puppies. 


Last  in  a  series  on  Dog  ("are 

Common 
Infectious  Diseases 


by  Martin  P.  Hines,  D.V.M. 


The  first  stage  of  this  disease  is  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  rise  in  temperature,  followed  by  a  loss  of  appetite 
and  depression.  Frequently,  secondary  infection  takes 
place,  causing  respiratory  and  gastrointestinal  dis- 
turbances. Many  cases  develop  characteristic  nervous 
symptoms.  When  the  latter  are  present  with  respiratory 
disturbances,  the  mortality  is  quite  high.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  symptoms  will  not  be  given,  but  when 
youg  dogs  that  have  not  been  vaccinated  have  a  tem- 
perature, loss  of  appetite,  eye  and  nasal  discharge,  diar- 
rhea and  sneezing,  it  is  suggestive  of  distemper,  and  a 
differential  diagnosis  must  be  made.  Distemper  is  trans- 
mitted from  infected  to  healthy  animals  by  direct  con- 
tact, through  the  ingestion  of  food  and  water  contami- 
nated with  infected  secretions  or  excretions,  and  by  air 
currents  carrying  the  virus. 

Dog  owners  may  prevent  this  disease  by  temporary 
and  permanent  vaccinations.  There  is  much  confusion 
among  the  public  concerning  temporary  vaccination. 
Puppies  should  be  permanently  immunized  against  dis- 
temper when  they  are  two  to  four  months  old.  Complete 
immunity  is  probably  not  produced  under  two  months 
of  age.  Until  puppies  reach  the  age  when  they  can  be 
permanently  immunized,  many  veterinarians  administer 
anti-canine  distemper  serum  (temporary),  which  has  a 
high  degree  of  protection  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
against  possible  exposure.  Before  a  dog  is  permanently 
immunized,  it  should  be  free  of  parasites  and  in  a  state 
of  good  health.  There  are  several  methods  of  perma- 
nently immunizing  dogs  against  distemper  which  are 
effective,  but  it  should  be  undertaken  only  by  a  veteri- 
narian, as  proper  immunization  involves  not  only  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  immunity  but  the 
consideration  of  a  number  of  other  factors. 

Good  nursing  and  proper  care  are  important  in  pro- 
moting recovery  of  sick  dogs.  So-called  quick  cures  have 
no  value.  No  drug  is  known  that  has  specific  action 
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against  this  virus.  Antiserum  may  help  to  lessen  the 
severity  of  the  attack  if  administered  early.  Clean,  dry 
quarters  that  are  warm  and  ventilated  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  nourishing  foods  (milk,  raw  eggs,  raw  beef  and 
broth)  will  aid  recovery.  The  eyes  may  be  bathed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  boric  acid,  and  the  dog  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  wet  or  chilled. 

Infectious  Canine  Hepatitis 

Infectious  hepatitis  is  a  newly  recognized  disease  of 
dogs.  Rubarth  in  Sweden  in  1946  first  reported  the  dis- 
ease and  isolated  the  filtrable  virus  which  is  the  causa- 
tive agent.  Hepatitis  is  primarily  a  disease  of  young 
dogs,  as  the  average  dog  reaching  adulthood  has  been 
exposed  to  the  disease  and  developed  an  immunity. 

Practically  all  acute  general  infections  present  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  hepatitis,  and  hepatitis  can  be 
mistaken  for  distemper  or  leptospirosis.  Differentiation 
is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  veterinarian.  Symptoms 
vary  a  great  deal  but  in  the  early  stages  a  dog  with 
hepatitis  is  restless.  There  is  a  noticeable  change  of 
attitude,  and  he  wants  to  be  left  alone.  A  high  tempera- 
ture, accompanied  by  tonsillitis  and  swollen  lymph 
glands,  is  suggestive  of  hepatitis  but  these  are  not  al- 
ways present.  Loss  of  appetite,  watery  eye  and  nasal 
discharge  are  some  other  nonspecific  symptoms.  Some 
may  vomit,  but  it  is  not  too  common.  Nervous  symp- 
toms are  absent.  Some  infected  dogs  develop  no  symp- 
toms and  run  and  play  like  healthy  pups,  but  the  next 
morning  several  may  be  dead.  Autopsy  usually  reveals 
severe  liver  damage. 

Specific  hepatitis  antiserum  has  been  found  to  be 
valuable  in  protecting  dogs  while  they  build  up  an  im- 
munity by  exposure  and  also  in  treating  the  disease  if 
administered  early.  Recently,  research  workers  at  Cornell 
University  have  developed  a  vaccine  that  appears  to  be 
very  effective  toward  preventing  this  disease.  Your 
veterinarian  can  inform  you  about  this  vaccine  and  its 
availability. 

Leptospirosis 

Leptospirosis  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  two 
spirochetes,  Leptospira  icterohemorrhagiae  and  Lepto- 
spira canicola,  which  are  spiral-shaped  bacteria.  Lepto- 
spirosis primarily  affects  rats  and  dogs,  but  man  is 
sometimes  affected  and  in  humans  it  is  known  as  Weil's 
disease.  As  previously  mentioned,  it  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  differentiate  leptospirosis  in  the  early  stages  from 
distemper,  hepatitis,  nephritis  and  other  toxemic  dis- 
eases. A  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  dog, 
with  a  complete  history,  is  required.  A  positive  diag- 
nosis can  be  made  only  by  laboratory  methods.  In  dogs 
the  severity  of  infection  varies  from  acute  cases,  with 
death  occurring  within  eighteen  hours  after  onset  of 
symptoms,  to  subclinical  cases,  which  are  more  difficult 
to  diagnose  due  to  lack  of  apparent  illness.  Dogs  in 
the  early  stage  of  this  disease  usually  have  a  poor  appe- 
tite, are  stiff  in  the  hindquarters,  with  a  tucked-up  ap- 


pearance. The  temperature  is  quite  high.  The  owner 
may  think  the  dog  is  constipated.  Following  the  sep- 
ticemic stage  is  the  toxic  stage  with  a  normal  or  sub- 
normal temperature.  The  tissues  may  become  yellow 
stained  or  icteric,  especially  the  white  of  the  eyes,  gums 
and  skin.  Vomiting  and  diarrhea  may  be  present,  ac- 
companied by  dehydration  and  emaciation.  Because  of 
kidney  damage,  the  breath  is  usually  fetid  from  uremic 
poisoning.  This  type  of  infection  is  caused  by  L.  ictero- 
hemorrhagiae. Dogs  contract  the  disease  usually  from 
infected  rats  and  dogs  and  their  discharges,  especially 
urine.  Dogs  contract  L.  canicola  from  the  urine  of  other 
infected  dogs  and  not  from  rats.  Leptospira  localize  in 
the  kidneys  of  animals,  if  not  properly  treated,  and  are 
shed  in  the  urine,  which  is  an  excellent  means  of  spread- 
ing the  infection  among  animals.  Although  the  dog  is 
susceptible  to  both  organisms  which  produce  the  natural 
disease,  L.  canicola  is  much  more  prevalent  and  pro 
duces  little  or  no  jaundice.  L.  icterohemorrhagiae  pro- 
duces a  typical  jaundice. 

The  fact  that  both  of  these  organisms  are  infectious 
to  man  should  not  be  overlooked.  Fortunately,  about  90 
per  cent  of  leptospirosis  observed  in  dogs  is  caused  by 
L.  canicola,  which  produces  less  severe  symptoms  in 
humans.  A  system  is  being  developed  in  North  Carolina 
where  leptospirosis  and  all  diseases  infectious  from 
animals  to  man  will  be  reported.  This  will  locate  where 
such  diseases  exist  so  proper  control  measures  can  be 
taken.  Anyone  owning  a  dog  with  leptospirosis  should 
handle  him  with  care,  washing  their  hands  thoroughly 
afterwards. 

Since  no  vaccine  is  now  available,  dog  owners  should 
seek  professional  advice  when  the  animal  first  shows 
symptoms  as  certain  antibiotics  are  quite  effective  for 
treating  leptospirosis.  Rat  eradication,  closer  confine- 
ment of  dogs,  and  elimination  of  stray  dogs,  together 
with  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  sick  dogs  to 
eliminate  carriers,  will  assist  in  controlling  this  disease. 

Rabies 

The  menace  of  rabies  was  discussed  in  detail  in  the  | 
July  issue  of  Wildlife,  however,  the  importance  of  this 
acute  infectious  disease  of  all  warm-blooded  animals 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Because  rabies  is  100  per 
cent  fatal  in  both  man  and  animals,  every  dog  in  North 
Carolina  should  be  vaccinated  annually.  Each  year  hun- 
dreds of  North  Carolinians  take  the  uncomfortable  but 
lifesaving  series  of  antirabic  treatments  because  they 
have  been  bitten  or  exposed  to  a  suspected  rabid  animal. 
It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  such  an  effective  human 
preventive  treatment,  but  it  is  a  disgrace  that  so  many  of 
our  citizens  are  exposed  to  this  terrible  disease  year 
after  year.  Rabies  is  a  disease  that  can  be  controlled  and 
eventually  eradicated.  Vaccines  used  to  immunize  dogs 
are  potent  and  will  protect  most  dogs  for  at  least  one 
year  if  such  vaccines  have  been  properly  stored  and 
administered.  It  is  advisable  to  have  young  dogs  vacci- 

•  See  DOG  CARE  Page  20 
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Leaders  of  the  sanctuary  movement,  Sergeant  G.  A.  Stewart, 
scout  leader,  Highway  Engineer  R.  W.  Dawson,  and  Police 
Chief  Bill  Norton,  stand  beside  a  newly  erected  sign. 


Photos  by  Bemadette  Hoyle 

Cub  scouts  are  making  the  people  of  Smithfield  conscious  of 
the  values  and  benefits  of  wildlife  by  delivering  printed  in- 
formation to  each  household. 


SCHOOL  PAGE 

SMITHFIELD:  Where  BIRD  SANCTUARY  Has  Meaning 

by  Lunette  Barber 

Education  Representative 


The  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  America  de- 
pend upon  the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources;  and  regardless  of  profession,  work,  or  hobby, 
there  is  always  a  contribution  any  good  citizen  can  make 
toward  promoting  the  program.  When  Bill  Norton  gave 
up  his  work  with  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
to  become  Chief  of  Police  Department  at  his  home  in 
Smithfield,  North  Carolina,  his  interest  in  conservation 
did  not  end.  In  order  to  promote  interest  and  do  some 
teaching  in  the  town,  he  immeadiately  proposed  that 
Smithfield  be  proclaimed  a  bird  sanctuary  according  to 
an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1951.* 

As  soon  as  the  sanctuary  was  established,  the  city 
purchased  and  erected  signs.  Then  a  notice,  which  was 
paid  for  by  the  Police  Department,  appeared  in  the  local 
paper,  Smithfield  Herald,  quoting  the  law  and  inform- 
ing the  readers  that  it  would  absolutely  be  enforced. 
After  a  short  while,  the  cub  scout  leader,  Mr.  Macy  L. 
Hoyle,  realized  that  his  scouts  should  share  in  the  bene- 
fits that  can  be  derived  from  a  sanctuary  and  should 
know  the  full  meaning  of  the  title.  Thus,  an  educational 
program  was  begun  with  a  series  of  classes  on  bird-life 
being  conducted  by  a  well-qualified  ornithologist.  Each 
scout  was  given  a  classified  list  of  birds  that  can  be 
found  the  year  round  in  Smithfield.  Recently  Sergeant 
George  Stewart  of  the  State  Highway  Patrol  became  the 
new  scout  leader  who,  like  Chief  Norton  and  Mr.  Hoyle, 
thinks  that  youth  education  is  highly  important.  In  order 
to  give  his  cubs  a  personal  assignment  and  also  give 
each  family  in  town  information  concerning  the  sanctu- 
ary idea  with  suggestions  for  taking  a  part  in  making 


Smithfield  a  real  sanctuary,  Sergeant  Stewart  has  the 
following  plan  under  way: 

The  cub  scouts  will  call  at  each  home  in  town  with 
three  pages  of  typed  material — first,  a  letter  from  the 
"Birds"  requesting  protection  and  food;  second,  sketches 
of  plans  for  feeding  stations  and  suggestions  for  foods 
preferred  by  different  birds;  third,  steps  to  be  taken  for 
establishing  a  real  bird  sanctuary  and  a  copy  of  the  act 
of  1951  to  create  a  sanctuary  in  North  Carolina. 

In  January  the  scouts  will  again  visit  the  homes  and 
take  a  copy  of  bird  house  plans  with  suggestions  for 
mounting  and  other  helpful  information.  Then  in  May 
they  will  make  another  visit  with  copies  of  plans  for 
building  and  erecting  bird  baths. 

In  other  words,  the  scouts  are  going  to  do  their  part. 
But  what  if  some  break  the  ordinance  ?  They  cannot  say, 
"I  did  not  know,"  because  the  Police  Department  has 
already  informed  the  citizens  that  consideration  and  full 
cooperation  will  be  given  and  the  problem  handled 
properly  if  property  damage  is  done  by  squirrels,  other 
animals,  or  birds  on  the  protected  list. 

It  is  not  only  the  scout  groups  and  other  organizations 
that  are  accepting  the  sanctuary  idea  in  Smithfield,  but 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  supporting  it.  By  a  planned 
publicity  and  information  campaign,  the  populace  has 
become  aware  of  the  esthetic  and  economic  value  of 
birds  and  of  the  value  of  conservation.  The  town  of 
Smithfield,  then,  is  setting  an  example  for  other  North 

•  See  BIRD  SANCTUARY  Page  23 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Why  do  fish  have  slimy  skins? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe, 

The  slime,  or  coating  of  mucous,  which  covers  the 
skin  of  a  fish  serves  to  protect  the  living  cells  of  which 
the  skin  is  made.  All  living  things,  both  plants  and 
animals,  are  made  up  of  masses  of  cells,  as  we  can  see 
through  a  microscope.  The  skin  is  no  exception. 

But  all  living  cells  must  be  in  a  liquid.  If  they  are 
not,  they  die.  The  individual  cells  contain  liquid  and  the 
cell  walls  permit  the  passage  of  liquids  through  them. 
The  drying  effect  of  air  on  living  cells  kills  them.  This 
presents  no  problem  to  the  fish,  since  he  is  living  in 
water  anyway,  but  it  must  have  been  quite  a  problem 
for  Mother  Nature  to  solve  when  the  first  animals  began 
iiving  on  land. 

It  was  done  very  adequately  by  permitting  the  land 
animals  to  wear  a  coating  of  dead  cells  over  the  live 
ones.  So  you  see,  Joe,  when  you  shake  hands  with  a 
person,  you  are  not  touching  living  skin,  but  only  a  dead 
covering.  Your  nose  and  mouth,  though,  are  lined  with 
mucous  membrane  and  are  kept  moist,  so  no  covering  of 
dead  cells  is  needed.  Also,  your  eyeball  is  kept  moist  by 
the  eyelid  passing  over  it  every  few  seconds.  Since  the 
fish  is  in  water,  he  needs  no  eyelid  and  seems  to  get 
along  very  well  without  it.  He  even  sleeps! 

But  the  fish  needs  some  protection  when  he  touches 
weeds  or  rocks  or  even  the  silt  in  the  water.  Mother 
Nature  provides  it  by  coating  the  living  tissue  of  his 
skin  with  a  layer  of  mucous.  The  coating  is  waterproof, 
too,  which  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  the  fish.  It  is 
unlikely  that  fish  such  as  the  shad  and  striped  bass  could 
move  back  and  forth  between  fresh  and  salt  water 
without  such  a  protection.  Remember  the  keg  of  herring 
you  salted  down  last  spring?  The  fish  were  preserved 
because  the  salt  took  the  moisture  out  of  the  tissues.  So 
you  see,  a  fish  could  not  live  very  long  if  he  were  not 
waterproofed. 

The  coating  serves  another  very  important  purpose, 


too.  Natural  waters  contain  numerous  parasites,  both 
plants  and  animals,  which  would  attack  the  skin  of  the 
fish  if  it  were  not  protected.  That  is  the  reason  you 
always  wet  your  hands  before  you  take  a  fish  off  your 
hook  when  you  are  going  to  release  him.  Dry  hands 
would  remove  the  protective  coating  and,  especially  in 
warm  weather,  bacteria,  fungus,  or  animal  parasites 
could  be  expected  to  attack  the  exposed  living  tissue. 

We  saw  a  catfish  the  other  day  that  had  been  caught 
in  a  gill  net.  Although  still  alive,  he  was  on  the  top 
of  the  water  and  just  about  done.  It  appeared  that  he 
had  gotten  about  half  way  through  the  net,  because 
there  was  a  cut  all  the  way  through  his  skin  where  the 
net  had  held  him.  Presumably  this  cut  had  stopped  all 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  rear  half  of  the  fish's  skin, 
because  the  whole  rear  half  of  the  fish  was  covered  with 
a  fungus  growth  that  made  him  look  like  a  wheat  field 
in  a  wind  storm. 

It's  the  same  idea  as  when  you  cut  your  finger  with  a 
knife,  Joe.  When  you  cut  through  the  dead  cells  and 
let  the  bacteria  reach  the  living  tissue,  you  can  expect  an 
infection  unless  you  put  antiseptic  on  it.  All  the  fish 
has  to  rely  on  is  a  new  coat  of  mucous. 

This  coating  is  transparent.  The  colors  of  fish  are 
produced  by  pigment  cells,  called  chromatophores,  be- 
neath the  epidermis  or  beneath  the  scales.  The  basic 
coloration  of  fish  is  dark  above  and  silvery  below.  This 
may  be  Nature's  way  of  helping  the  fish  hide  from  its 
enemies.  When  a  heron  comes  along  looking  for  a  fish 
dinner,  it  must  be  harder  for  him  to  see  the  fish  when 
its  dark  back  blends  with  the  darkness  of  the  water  be- 
low. A  hungry  fish  looking  up  at  him  from  below  might 
have  trouble  distinguishing  his  silvery  belly  against  the 
light  sky  above,  too. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  colors,  there  are  various  mark- 
ings, and  sometimes  very  brilliant  splashes  of  color, 
which  are  characteristic  of  a  species.  The  sunfishes,  or 
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bream,  are  particularly  brilliant  in  their  markings,  and 
the  color  and  shape  of  the  markings  help  to  identify  the 
species.  Some  scientists  call  them  "recognition  marks" 
on  the  assumption  that  they  help  fish  of  the  same  species 
to  recognize  each  other.  We  never  have  had  a  report 
direct  from  the  fish  that  this  is  true,  but  the  marks  cer- 
tainly help  fishermen  to  identify  their  catch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  males  are  more  brilliantly 
colored  than  the  females  of  any  species,  particularly  be- 
fore and  during  the  spawning  period.  The  markings  are 
usually  the  same,  and  the  difference  being  only  in  the 
color  intensity. 

Oddly  enough,  a  fish  has  some  control  over  his  color- 
ation. The  pigment  material  in  the  chromatophores  may 
shrink  to  just  a  small  dot  of  color,  or  it  may  expand  to 
fill  the  whole  cell.  Each  cell  contains  only  one  color, 
and  many  fish  change  the  intensity  of  their  colors  to 
best  blend  with  their  particular  background  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

This  ability  is  especially  well  developed  in  the  floun- 
der which  lies  on  the  bottom  in  quite  shallow  water.  It 
has  such  amazing  ability  to  change  its  coloration  that 
considerable  experimental  work  has  been  done  to  ob- 
serve the  extent  of  its  possible  changes.  With  the  fish 
in  aquaria,  all  kinds  of  backgrounds  have  been  used, 
and  while  the  fish  cannot  always  match  them,  it  usually 
changes  its  colors  to  blend  in  with  the  background.  Even 
on  a  checkerboard  pattern  the  fish  manages  to  do  the 
disappearing  act. 

This  changing  of  colors  to  match  the  background 
probably  is  done  without  any  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  fish.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  says  to  himself,  "I 
need  a  big  dark  spot  on  my  left  shoulder,  a  small  one 
about  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  another  just  aft 
the  poop  deck."  No,  it  is  likely  an  automatic  reaction 
from  the  message  sent  to  the  brain  by  the  eye.  As  soon 
as  a  fish  cannot  see,  it  turns  dark  and  does  not  change. 
We  have  seen  old  hatchery  trout,  that  were  blind  from 
cataracts,  turn  as  dark  as  the  ace  of  spades,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  trout  in  the  pool  blended  with  the  sand  bot- 
tom. 

The  scales  of  a  fish  are  another  very  interesting  part 
of  the  skin.  They  are  transparent,  like  the  mucous  coat- 
ing, so  the  ground  colors  of  the  skin  can  show  through. 
In  construction  and  growth  they  are  very  similar  to  our 
fingernails,  except  that  they  are  set  deeply  in  the  dermis 
and,  in  most  species,  are  covered  by  the  epidermis.  The 
living  epidermis  is  a  very  thin  layer  in  the  bass,  much 
thicker  in  the  brook  trout,  and  in  the  eel  the  very  small 
scales  are  completely  buried  in  the  skin. 

Long  ago  when  the  world  was  young,  fish  wore  heavy 
plates  of  armor  instead  of  scales.  Fossil  remains  which 
have  been  found  show  that  a  heavy  coat  of  large  pro- 
tective plates  was  all  the  vogue  in  those  days.  They  must 
have  been  very  difficult  to  move  about  in,  though,  and 
in  the  interest  of  more  speed,  it  must  be  that  down 
through  the  years  Nature  provided  for  the  big  plates  to 
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be  broken  up  into  small  ones.  New  models  provide  for 
better  swimming  speed,  less  weight,  and  still  give  rea- 
sonable protection — (just  like  bathing  suits). 

When  fish  first  hatch  out  of  the  eggs  they  are  called 
"fry."  At  that  stage  they  are  naked,  but  most  species 
start  to  develop  scales  soon  afterward.  The  scales  of  the 
rainbow  trout  begin  growth  when  he  is  between  one  and 
two  inches  long,  but  with  most  species  the  development 
starts  at  less  than  an  inch. 

Of  course  there  are  some  species,  like  the  catfishes, 
that  never  do  get  scales,  but  have  a  leathery  skin  instead. 
Others,  like  the  swordfish,  start  out  in  life  by  growing  a 
normal  appearing  set  of  scales,  and  then  losing  them 
when  the  sword  starts  to  develop. 

It's  all  very  complicated,  Joe.  Seems  as  if  fish  are 
trying  something  new  all  the  time.  For  nearly  any  gen- 
eral statement  you  can  make  about  fish,  there  is  some 
species  or  some  specimen  that  is  the  exception.  They 
are  nice  people  to  have  around  though,  aren't  they? 
Especially  on  the  end  of  a  fishing  line. 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 


When  asked  for  her  definition  of  a  fishing  rod,  one 
irritated  housewife  remarked,  "It's  a  pole  with  a  worm 
at  each  end!" 


200   YEARS   OF    EXPLOITATION    CLIMAXED  BY  TWO  WORLD  WARS 
HAVE  LEFT  QUITE  A  HOLE 


Cupyighud  Cmtonn,  Comlciy  Del  Moinrr  Reinut  W  Mr.  /.  N  Darlins 
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Back-Yard  Conservation 


A  New  Year's  Resolution  For  Sportsmen 

by  William  L.  Hamnett 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 


FOR  1953,  I  HEREBY  RESOLVE  TO  MAKE  CON- 
SERVATION A  PART  OF  MY  CODE  OF  ETHICS, 
AND  TO  DO  WHAT  IS  IN  MY  POWER  TO  CON- 
TINUE THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  ACTS  AND 
DEEDS  WHICH  WILL  STRENGTHEN  THE  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  TO  ME 
AND  MY  STATE. 

JANUARY 

Share  any  game  killed  with  those  on  whose  land  I  have 
the  privilege  to  hunt.  A  moral  limit  is  more  important 
than  the  legal  limit. 

FEBRUARY 

Take  steps  to  improve  wildlife  habitat  by  planting  bi- 
color  lespedeza  and  multiflora  rose  on  suitable  areas 
which  will  provide  permanent  feeding  and  resting  sites 
for  upland  game  birds  and  animals. 

MARCH 

Build  and  erect  suitable  bird  houses  around  my  home. 

APRIL 

Make  appropriate  wildlife  plantings  of  annual  seed 
mixtures  of  small  grains,  sorghums,  and  lespedezas  as 
supplemental  food  for  wildlife  to  use  next  winter. 

MAY 

Build  and  erect  nesting  boxes  for  squirrels  and  wood 
ducks. 

JUNE 

Take  a  youngster  with  me  and  teach  him  the  art  of 
fishing. 

JULY 

Take  my  family  on  a  picnic  and  help  them  to  appreciate 
the  out-of-doors  as  I  do. 

AUGUST 

Visit  and  offer  to  help  some  farmers  on  whose  land  I 
would  like  to  hunt  this  fall. 

SEPTEMBER 

Encourage  my  children  to  learn  the  importance  of  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  through  relationship  to 
subjects  they  are  taught  in  school. 


OCTOBER 

Strengthen  my  support  for  and  further  encourage  better 
farmer-sportsmen  relationship. 

NOVEMBER 

Take  a  youngster  with  me  and  teach  him  the  art  of 
hunting  and  proper  use  of  firearms. 

DECEMBER 

Erect  and  maintain  bird  feeding  stations  around  my 
home.  Assist  farmers  to  repair  damage  to  their  property 
by  non-sportsmen. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  • 

from  page  7 

"Thou'rt  gone!  The  abyss  of  heaven 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet  on  my  heart 

Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  has  given, 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

"He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

Ask  now  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee 
of  the  guiding  hand  of  God ! 

"He  leadeth  me!  O  Blessed  thought! 

O  words  with  heavenly  comfort  fraught. 
Whate'er  I  do,  where'er  I  be 

Still  'tis  God's  hand  that  leadeth  me! 
His  faithful  follower  I  would  be 

For  by  His  hand  He  leadeth  me!" 

DOG  CARE  • 

from  page  16 

nated  at  four  months  of  age  and  to  repeat  the  vacci- 
nation in  six  months  because  young  dogs  do  not  respond 
as  well  to  immunizing  agents  as  older  dogs.  When  you 
have  your  dog  immunized  against  rabies,  you  are  pro- 
tecting yourself,  your  family,  your  neighbor,  and  the 
health  of  your  dog.  Vaccination  is  an  important  phase 
of  adequate  rabies  control,  but  the  stray  dog  must  also 
be  eliminated.  The  stray  dog  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  spread  of  rabies  and  in  addition  destroys  livestock 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  game.  If  your  community 
has  adequate  stray  dog  control,  support  it;  if  not,  help 
to  get  a  program  started  in  your  county.  Remember 
that  dog  vaccination  and  the  control  of  stray  dogs  means 
the  control  of  rabies  and  a  healthier  community  in 
which  to  live. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


We've  often  wondered  just  what  particular  use  the 
sportsman  can  make  of  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  The  gunning  season  is  ending  and  except 
for  those  fishermen  with  an  Eskimo  complex,  fishing  is 
non-existent.  Of  course,  it's  a  good  time  for  dreaming 
and  dreams  are  a  part  of  a  sportsman's  equipment.  In- 
activity however,  is  not  the  answer.  For  instance,  right 
now  is  the  time  to  start  to  build  three  or  four  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes  which  should  be  in  place  on  the 
limbs  overhanging  your  favorite  fish  pond  or  stream  by 
the  end  of  February.  If  you  are  not  much  of  a  hammer 
and  saw  man  yourself,  how  about  offering  Junior  a 
dollar  a  piece  for  each  one  he  puts  up  ? 

Perhaps  you  have  thought  that  you  should  do  some- 
thing for  your  farmer  friend,  what's  his  name,  up  there 
at  Jones  Crossroads,  you  know,  the  fellow  that  had 
some  birds  on  his  place  and  who  was  so  nice  about 
letting  you  hunt  last  fall.  By  golly,  we  even  forgot  to 
send  him  a  Christmas  card — that  would  be  a  nice  place 
to  go  back  next  season — you  think.  How  about  going 
out  there  next  Saturday  with  your  local  Wildlife  Com- 
mission biologists  and  size  up  his  place  for  some  bicolor 
lespedeza  seedlings?  When  they  arrive,  be  on  hand  to 
help  him  to  plant  them. 

At  fifty  cents  a  year,  a  subscription  for  Mr.  Farmer 
Friend  to  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  is  a 
good  deal.  He'll  remember  you  every  time  a  new  copy 
is  delivered.  Somehow,  we  can't  help  thinking  that  our 
farmer-sportsman  relationships  would  be  on  a  level  to 
be  envied  by  all  other  states  if  we  could  put  into  practice 
such  a  simple  program  as  we  have  outlined. 

The  season  is  wide  open  for  good  resolutions  in 
January  and  a  little  of  this  particular  type  of  bread  cast 
upon  the  water  is  guaranteed  to  come  back  as  quail  on 
toast  next  fall. 

W.D. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Land  of  Spray,  N.  C.  asks  a  most  interesting 
question  and  we  invite  comments  from  any  other  readers : 

"Will  you  please  tell  us  how  a  hawk  drinks  water.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  among  us  as  to  how  a  hawk 
drinks  water.  What  position  does  he  get  in.  We  will  know 


it  is  true  if  you  will  tell  us  and  we  read  every  word  in  our 
Wildlife  Magazine." 

Members  of  the  hawk  family  drink  water.  Some  species 
drink  more  than  others  but  the  method  of  drinking  is  the 
same  as  used  by  other  birds.  Water  is  gathered  in  the  bill 
and  then  the  head  is  tilted  back  to  allow  the  water  to  drain 
back  to  the  muscular  portion  of  the  throat  where  it  is  swal- 
lowed. Due  to  the  structure  of  the  lower  bill  of  the  hawk,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  head  to  be  tilted  as  far  back  as  it  is 
in  birds  like  the  chicken  or  mockingbird.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  meat  forms  a  major  portion  of  a  hawk's  diet  and 
that  meat  is  mostly  water.  In  addition,  hawks  bathe  regu- 
larly. 

Miss  Betty  Gaskin,  of  Tabor  City,  N.  C.  asks  some  ques- 
tions which  must  be  in  the  minds  of  others.  Her  letter 
follows : 

"As  I  was  selected  county  winner  this  year  and  went  to 
Camp  Millstone  which  I  appreciate  very  much,  I  have  been 
asked  lots  of  questions  not  only  in  my  community,  but  in 
other  sections.  Some  of  them  I  can  answer  and  some  I  can- 
not. One  of  them  I  can't  answer  is  very  important  in  our 
part  of  the  state  so  I  am  asking  your  advice.  My  aunt  has 
asked  my  opinion  as  she  lives  on  a  farm  which  has  had  a 
bountiful  quail  crop  this  year.  She  likes  birds  and  takes 
good  care  of  them.  While  working  her  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery she  has  counted  as  high  as  fifteen  in  her  flowers  and 
bushes  at  one  time.  She  is  thrilled  over  her  quail  for  she 
has  learned  that  they  are  beneficial  among  the  insects  and 
grasshoppers  on  the  farm.  A  hunter  visited  her  the  other 
day  and  he  wanted  to  hunt  and  kill  some  of  them.  She 
didn't  like  the  idea  at  all,  but  the  hunter  told  her  that  it 
would  be  better  to  kill  and  thin  them  out  for  they  would 
turn  in  and  kill  the  younger  ones  if  they  were  not  thinned 
out.  She  didn't  agree  for  him  to  kill  them  until  she  can  get 
the  facts  or  further  information  on  this  problem.  As  you  are 
Chief  Wildlife  Protection  I  think  this  is  a  good  discussion 
to  be  answered  in  the  Wildlife  Magazine.  I  wouldn't  mind 
your  using  my  letter  if  you  like.  Since  lots  of  people  in 
Columbus  County  are  interested  over  this  question  when 
people  come  from  up  the  country  to  hunt  in  this  section.  As 
for  myself  I  would  say  it  is  due  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
enough  food  in  the  fields  and  woods  to  supply  the  crop  of 
birds.  If  you  wanted  to  keep  them  you  could  plan  and 
prepare  enough  food  for  the  winter  supply.  I  would  like  to 
get  your  best  advice  on  this.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you 
soon." 

Whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  thin  out  quail  coveys 
in  order  to  have  adequate  reproduction,  is  a  question 
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that  is  open  to  considerable  debate.  One  reason  given 
against  this  theory  is,  if  the  harvestable  crop  that  may  be 
taken  by  hunting  represents  that  portion  of  the  birds 
existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  hunting  season  which, 
for  one  cause  or  another,  would  not  carry  over  the  win- 
ter, then  the  same  amount  of  decimation  by  these  natu- 
ral causes  would  have  the  same  effect  as  the  hunter  kill. 
Likewise,  if  there  were  no  hunting  and  very  little  winter 
kill,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  coveys  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
land  already  was  supporting  all  the  coveys  that  the 
available  food,  cover  and  breeding  ranges  would  permit. 
It  is  a  more  logical  approach  to  the  question  of  having 
more  quail,  if  we  extend  the  facilities  necessary  for 
more  quail.  In  other  words,  if  you  want  to  have  more 
coveys  (up  to  the  maximum  limit),  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  the  facilities  will  do  much  to  increase 
the  population. 

Help! 

If  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Clark  of  the  Saco- 
Lowell  Shops,  of  Sanford,  N.  C.  does  not  arouse  some  in- 
terest, we'll  miss  our  guess: 

"We  are  opening  a  fishing  contest  for  our  employees  to 
last  until  January  1953.  We  have  a  bulletin  board  for  the 
employees'  use  and  would  like  to  have  such  literature  or 
pictures  as  you  have  available,  suitable  for  the  occasion — 
particularly  the  placard  showing  N.  C.  game  fish.  We  also 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  North  Carolina  branch  of 
a  Spin  Fishing  Society  or  Association?  Since  this  specialized 
branch  of  fishing  is  becoming  so  popular  some  of  our  em- 
ployees are  wondering  how  such  a  N.  C.  organization  could 
be  started,  in  the  event  one  has  not  already  been  formed. 
Could  we  ask  you  for  help  in  reaching  the  sportsmen  to 
whom  you  mail  the  Wildlife  Magazine?  Sportsmen  wishing 
to  form  a  N.  C.  Spin  Fishing  Association  should  contact 
H.  T.  Hicks,  Sanford,  N.  C." 

Compared  with  the  1951  casting  contest,  the  1952 
contest  at  the  State  Fair  this  year  was  a  great  success. 
Folks  came  from  varying  distances  to  participate  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  winners  in  the  junior 
division  and  the  runner-up  in  the  senior  division  came 
from  the  Carr  Junior  High  School  in  Durham.  It  may 
be  that  there  are  other  groups  in  the  state  who  are  in- 
terested in  competitive  casting.  We  hope  you  will  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Hicks  or  myself.  At  any  rate,  let  us  know 
who  you  are  and  where  you  are.  Skish,  or  competitive 
plug  and  fly  casting  is  a  grand  game  and  deserves  as  big 
or  a  bigger  place  in  the  list  of  sporting  activities  as 
Skeet  or  trapshooting  because  there  is  practically  no 
cost. 

W.  J.  Wikle  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  comes  up  with  a 
timely  subject  which  should  bring  forth  some  reaction  from 
the  sportsmen: 

"Was  reading  my  Wildlife  Magazine  and  read  that  on 
November  8,  there  will  be  a  hearing  on  the  1953  fishing 
regulations.  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  hearing  but 
would  like  for  you  to  put  in  a  plug  for  trout  fishermen.  In 
the  past  year  our  streams  were  hit  by  drouth  and  a  lot  of 
fish  were  caught  that  would  not  have  been,  also  the  drouth 
took  its  toll  in  dead  fish.  The  hatcheries  were  not  able  to 
keep  up  because  of  lack  of  funds.  I  would  like  to  see  a  trout 
stamp  on  our  license  like  the  duck  stamp.  I  don't  believe 


any  sportsman  would  mind  paying  for  a  stamp  of  this  sort 
if  it  would  better  his  fishing.  Would  appreciate  your  sup- 
port of  this  thing  for  me.  Also  would  appreciate  your  opin- 
ion on  this  matter.  We  sportsmen  in  N.  C.  have  as  good 
hunting  and  fishing  as  any  state  and  we  also  have  one  of  the 
cheapest  license  in  the  union.  The  Wildlife  Commission  is 
hindered  by  lack  of  funds.  With  the  funds  the  trout  stamp 
would  bring  in  to  the  Commission  they  could  give  the  fish- 
erman a  lot  more  for  his  money.  I  have  talked  this  over 
with  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  fishermen  and  I  have  not  found  one 
that  was  against  it.  I  am  enclosing  two  one  year  subscrip- 
tions to  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  these 
is  a  gift  the  other  is  not.  Thank  you  very  much." 

We  believe  that  most  of  the  trout  fishermen  them- 
selves do  not  know  or  realize  how  serious  a  damage 
was  done  to  the  trout  populations  by  the  extended 
drouth  of  last  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  heroic  steps 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  get  things  back  anywhere  near 
normal.  At  this  time,  we  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
reactions  of  the  trout  fishermen  and  their  suggestions. 
How  about  letting  us  hear  from  you? 

Can  You  Top  This? 


Wildlife  Patrolman  Walter  Heath,  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  does  not  rely  on  word  of  mouth  evidence  alone.  The 
accompanying  letter  and  picture  tell  his  story: 

"Enclosed  please  find  picture  of  the  (what  have  you?) 
cross  between  the  ringneck  pheasant  and  bantam  hens,  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  telling  us  about  at  the  Wildlife  meeting  in 
Winston-Salem.  In  addition  to  the  story  you  gathered  at 
the  meeting  the  following  is  the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Smith : 
Last  spring  he  (Mr.  Smith)  placed  a  ringneck  pheasant 
cock  in  a  pen  with  a  couple  of  small  bantam  hens,  not 
thinking  that  anything  would  come  of  it,  but  sometime 
about  the  first  of  May,  he  decided  to  set  some  of  the  eggs 
layed  by  the  bantam  hens,  he  placed  9  of  the  above  men- 
tioned eggs  under  a  hen  and  hatched  out  6  or  7  birds  and 
of  this  number  he  has  raised  three,  one  cock  and  two  hens, 
two  of  which  are  shown  in  picture.  The  birds  in  picture  are 
now  4y2  or  5  months  of  age,  and  at  this  age  are  a  good  bit 
larger  than  either  the  pheasant  or  the  bantams.  The  male 
bird,  in  right  hand,  is  a  golden  or  tan  in  color  with  a  tinge 
of  black  around  head,  neck,  tail  and  wings,  the  female  is 
almost  black  in  color,  in  left  hand,  with  a  few  white  specks 
on  the  body.  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith  who  lives  at  118  Bark 
Boulevard  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  also  operates  the  Mod- 
ern Cleaners." 
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Old  Farm  Being  Modernized 


Barbed  wire  might  have  soon  replaced  this  rotting  rail  fence, 
but  conservation-minded  teachers  and  pupils  did  wildlife  a 
favor  by  planting  multiflora  rose  beside  it.  Other  conservation 
activities  are  described  below. 


The  National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers,  with  the 
help  of  a  $10,000  grant-in-aid  from  the  American  Na- 
ture Society,  has  launched  a  nationwide  conservation 
program.  There  are  over  100  teachers  in  North  Caro- 
lina participating  in  this  program.  Many  of  the  projects 
being  carried  out  deal  with  wildlife  and/or  some  related 
form  of  conservation.  This  is  a  three  year  program.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  an  editing  committee  will  select 
and  publish  the  best  of  these  projects. 

A  typical  project  is  being  carried  on  jointly  by  Ap- 
palachian High  School  biology  classes  and  the  science 
club  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  at  Boone. 

One  of  the  problems  to  be  overcome  in  such  a  project 
is  to  get  a  suitable  place.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting 
the  permission  and  cooperation  of  the  owner  of  an  "old 
worn-out  farm"  near  the  school.  This  was  exactly  what 
we  were  looking  for  because  there  are  so  many  such 
places  in  North  Carolina  that  need  attention,  and  here 
was  our  chance  to  demonstrate  what  could  be  done  with 
such  places. 

After  securing  the  place  the  next  step  was  to  formu- 
late a  plan  of  action.  The  following  persons  were  called 
in  to  help  plan  the  project:  T.V.A.  and  state  forester, 
local  soil  conservation  service  man,  and  district  biologist. 

Parts  of  the  place  was  in  need  of  reforestation  so 
5,000  white  pine  seedlings  were  obtained  from  the 
T.V.A.  and  planted.  Over  100  high  school  and  college 
pupils  got  some  first-hand  experience  in  tree  planting. 
We  are  told  that  we  learn  what  we  live;  well,  they  lived 
this  phase  of  conservation.  There  was  one  woodlot  that 
needed  culling  (as  most  of  western  N.  C.  forests  do). 
Part  of  this  was  culled  to  demonstrate  which  trees 
should  be  removed  and  why. 

For  food,  cover,  and  travel  lanes  for  birds,  especially 
quail  and  grouse,  a  long  row  of  multiflora  rose  was 
planted.  This  row  was  planted  near  an  old  rail  fence, 


soon  to  become  a  "living"  fence.  For  additional  supply 
of  food  for  birds,  as  well  as  erosion  control  and  soil 
improvement,  a  strip  of  lespedeza  bicolor  was  planted 
beside  the  rose  hedge. 

Several  streams  flow  across  the  place,  providing  the 
group  with  some  practical  experience  in  selection  of 
sites  for  fish  ponds,  which  will  be  built  by  the  owner  of 
the  farm. 

Not  all  of  the  work  was  completed  in  one  year;  there 
are  more  trees  to  be  planted,  more  to  be  culled,  more 
multiflora  roses  to  be  planted,  etc.  This  is  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous project,  as  well  as  a  demonstration  plot  for 
future  classes  of  both  institutions. 

Photographs  were  made  before  any  practices  were 
carried  out  and  more  will  be  made  at  later  dates  in  order 
to  better  tell  the  story  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  little 
effort  and  vision.  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish." 

These  were  real  learning  exercises — exercises  which 
will  linger  in  the  memory  of  the  pupils  long  after  most 
of  the  usual  laboratory  exercises  are  forgotten.  Each  ex- 
perience leaves  one  different.  With  over  100  such  proj- 
ects being  carried  out  in  North  Carolina  in  cooperation 
with  this  conservation  project,  we  believe  that  North 
Carolina  will  be  at  least  a  little  different  from  what  it 
was  before. — Ray  Derrick,  Co-Chairman  of  Conserva- 
tion Projects  of  North  Carolina. 

BIRD  SANCTUARY  • 


from  page  17 

Carolina  communities  to  follow — it  is  a  town  where  the 
title  "Bird  Sanctuary"  has  meaning. 

Act  of  1951  to  Create  a  Bird  Sanctuary  in 
North  Carolina 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  ratification  of  this  Act, 
the  governing  body  of  any  municipality  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  may,  in  its  discretion,  by  ordinance, 
create  and  establish  a  bird  sanctuary  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  such  municipality.  "Provided  no  ordi- 
nance of  any  governing  body  of  any  municipality  adopt- 
ed pursuant  hereto  may  protect  any  birds  classed  as 
predatory  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  or  by 
the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  nor  may  the 
protection  of  such  ordinance  extend  to  Pigeons,  Crows, 
Starlings  or  English  Sparrows." 

Section  2.  Upon  the  creation  and  establishment  of  a 
bird  sanctuary  by  any  municipality  in  this  State  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  hunt,  kill  or  trap  any  birds  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  such  muncipality.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance  passed  by  any 
municipality  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars 
($50.00)  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  30  days. 
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CARE  OF  OLD  GAME  PLANTINGS 
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During  the  hunting  season,  the  abundance  of  food  often  gives  hunters  the  false  impression  that  the  range  is  always  in  good  shape. 
But  conditions  are  not  nearly  so  good  during  late  winter  and  early  spring.  It  is  during  this  critical  period  that  the  carrying  capacity 
for  birds  is  determined  and  when  bicolor  lespedeza  plays  an  important  role. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bobwhite  Need  Help 

SPORTSMEN  SHOULD  NOT  FORGET  ABOUT  QUAIL  NOW  THAT  THE  SEASON  IS  OVER 

by  Ben  James 

District  Biologist 


"How's  the  quail  crop?"  "What  does  the  situation  look 
like  for  birds  for  next  season  ?"  "Where  can  I  find  a  few 
coveys  that  are  easy  to  get  at?"  "Why  doesn't  the  Com- 
mission trap  birds  in  the  thickets  and  put  them  some 
place  where  they  can  be  shot?" 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  questions  put  to  the  field 
biologist  during  the  course  of  a  year  in  traveling  about 
his  district.  I  will  give  some  of  the  answers  as  they  look 
from  our  angle. 

To  discuss  the  first  two  questions,  "how's  the  bird 
crop  and  the  outlook  for  next  year?"  we  must  consider 
the  many  ramifications  that  these  questions  entail.  There 
are  many  things  that  the  biologist  must  keep  in  mind  to 
give  even  a  similarity  of  an  honest  answer.  First,  we 
must  consider  the  number  of  birds  that  were  carried 
over  from  the  last  hunting  season.  Then,  we  must 
evaluate  what  the  food  conditions  were  that  this  carry- 
over could  depend  upon  for  survival  during  the  late 
stages  of  the  winter  months,  the  general  physical  con- 
dition of  the  birds  at  mating  time,  the  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  nesting  season,  and  many  other  things. 

Many  hunters  do  not  consider  these  factors  pertinent. 
Are  we,  as  sportsmen,  giving  these  necessities  the 
amount  of  thought  which  they  deserve  during  the  sea- 
son that  the  quail  need  them  most,  or  are  we  concerned 
only  during  the  time  of  year  in  which  we  are  getting 


the  pleasure  of  shooting?  Are  we  putting  ourselves  in 
the  class,  "a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed"  and  mak- 
ing plans  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  larger  quail  crop 
next  season?  We  as  biologist  are  convinced  that  there 
will  be  a  covey  of  quail  wherever  there  are  sufficient  re- 
quirements to  cover  the  needs  of  a  covey  of  quail.  The 
answer  that  many  sportsmen  give  us  to  this  theory  is 
that  there  are  enough  soybeans  left  unharvested  on  the 
ground  to  feed  all  the  birds  in  the  State.  To  a  certain  de- 
gree it  is  true,  but  the  first  question  that  comes  to  our 
minds  is:  are  the  beans  available  to  the  quail  when  they 
need  them  most?  The  answer  is  no.  All  of  us  who  have 
hunted  quail  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  State  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
part  that  soybeans  play  as  a  food  for  quail;  but  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  during  the  "push"  months,  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March,  when  practically  all  the 
beans  are  either  used  or  the  ones  which  are  not  used 
have  mildewed  and  rotted,  we  readily  see  that  the  soy- 
bean cannot  be  depended  upon  to  carry  the  birds  through 
the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Through  many  years  of  research  and  study,  a  plant 
has  been  found,  which  more  than  any  other  that  we 
know  of  at  present,  fills  the  bill  for  helping  quail  sur- 
vive the  rigors  of  late  winter.  This  plant  is  bicolor 
lespedeza.  The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission will  furnish  bicolor  free  of  charge  to  any  farmer 
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or  sportsman  who  is  interested  in  turning  the  trick  on 
the  quail  and  being  a  friend  to  a  friend. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "where  can  I  find  a  few 
coveys  that  I  can  get  at  easy?"  we  could  follow  the  sug- 
gestion that  is  made  so  many  times  in  Wildlife,  "plant 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring  where  you  hunt  in  the 
fall."  This  statement  takes  on  real  meaning  when  we 
consider  that  in  1949  in  District  One  a  farmer  put  in  a 
number  of  strips  of  bicolor  lespedeza,  and  two  years 
later  when  a  survey  was  made  with  dogs  on  this  particu- 
lar area,  it  was  evident  that  birds  were  using  every  strip 
that  had  been  planted.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
farmer  himself,  the  birds  used  the  bicolor  regularly, 
and  having  had  an  opportunity  myself  to  visit  the  area 
a  number  of  times  with  dogs,  I  have  always  found 
quail  using  these  strips  during  the  late  winter  months 
as  well  as  in  the  fall. 

In  discussing  the  last  question  listed,  one  which  we 
are  asked  so  many  times,  "why  not  trap  the  quail  out 
of  the  thickets  and  put  them  where  they  can  be  shot?" 
We  might  make  this  statement,  "praise  Allah  for  the 
thickets,"  for  if  it  were  not  for  them,  our  quail  would 
probably  have  become  a  legend  long  ago.  These  thickets, 
which  infuriate  us  so  while  we  are  hunting  quail,  serve 
as  a  haven  for  many  coveys  and  have  been  a  controlling 
factor  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  For  it  is  here 
that  breeding  stock  has  survived  the  onslaughts  of  the 
gun  and  predator  to  replenish  the  many  areas  that  are 
completely  shot  out  each  year.  Our  duty  is  to  assure  our- 
selves that  there  is  sufficient  food  near  these  thickets  in 
order  that  the  birds  might  remain  in  good  condition  to 
furnish  breeding  stock  each  year.  Near  thickets  is  a 
good  place  to  "plant  in  the  winter  and  early  spring 
where  we  hunt  in  the  fall." 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  wintertime  friends  of  quail  and 
pay  visits  only  during  the  hunting  season.  But  give 
quail  the  consideration  that  they  deserve  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  for  many  years  to  come  they  will 
give  you  in  return  many  fall  and  winter  hours  of  sport. 

During  the  past  three  years  in  district  one,  which  in- 
cludes the  northeastern  thirteen  counties,  approximately 


600,000  bicolor  lespedeza  seedlings  have  been  distribu- 
ted to  interested  parties  along  with  about  60,000  multi- 
flora  rose  plants.  The  bicolor  seedlings  were  planted  on 
approximately  500  different  farms  and  were  used  to 
establish  over  600  different  strips  which  could,  theoreti- 
cally, furnish  late  winter  food  for  600  coveys  of  quail. 
Forgetting  theory  and  looking  at  the  situation  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  probably  400  coveys  of  quail  have 
had  access  to  bicolor  in  this  district;  and  judging  by 
the  findings  in  their  crops,  quail  like  bicolor.  Since  we 
are  receiving  reports  each  day  from  hunters  who  have 
been  successful  in  finding  birds  feeding  in  bicolor  strips, 
we  must  conclude  that  bicolor  with  its  perennial  qualities 
is  an  answer  to  the  quail  hunter's  prayer. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  fellows  to  make  applications 
for  those  plants  while  the  supply  still  lasts.  In  order  to 
help  the  bobwhite  quail,  make  a  date  with  a  farmer 
friend  and  help  him  to  plant  that  strip  of  bicolor  this 
winter  or  early  spring,  and  encourage  your  hunting 
friends  to  do  the  same.  Planting  stock  can  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  your  District  Biologist  or  the  Game 
Division,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh. 


In  these  modern  times  of  increased  hunting  pressure  and 
posted  lands,  sportsmen  can  aid  the  bobwhite  and  make  friends 
with  landowners  by  helping  to  plant  wildlife  plants  where  they 
hunt. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Photo 


Bicolor  lespedeza  is  a  remarkable  plant!  It  can  be  established  with  ease  on  waste  areas  and  does  not  take  forever  to  begin  produc- 
ing food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  Only  two  years  old,  this  bicolor  field  border  is  shoulder  high  and  loaded  with  seeds. 


-m. 


5.  -*» 
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Scientific  Report 

THE  BORKLE  OF  WYOMING 

by  Robert  C.  Burkholder 

Reprinted  Irom  Wyoming  Wildlife 

This  report  is  guaranteed  to  produce  convulsions  in  anyone  who 
has  tried  to  read  scientific  bafflegab  in  the  raw.  Enough  said ! 


The  author  has  recently  completed  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Wyoming's  newly  discovered  mammal — the 
Cascade  mountain  borkle  (Onots  louis'tana).  The  pur- 
pose of  this  manuscript  is  to  acquaint  zoologists,  wild- 
life technicians,  college  students,  ladies'  clubs,  profes- 
sors, sportsmen,  the  D.A.R.,  nature  lovers,  and  the 
general  public  with  this  rare  and  interesting  specimen 
of  Northern  American  fauna.  .  .  . 

Borkles  are  found  in  Wyoming  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, hence  the  name  Cascade  mountain  borkle.  The 
scientific  name  Onots  louisiana  was  given  to  this  animal 
by  Dr.  Schlegelhof  of  Georgia  who  is  famous  in  Texas 
for  his  work  on  the  California  hoproach. 

How  the  borkles  got  to  Wyoming  is  a  puzzle  to 
scientists,  but  there  are  four  likely  possibilities:  (1) 
they  may  have  moved  east  from  Idaho,  (2)  south  from 
Montana,  (3)  west  from  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska, 
or  (4)  north  from  Colorado.  As  everyone  knows,  Idaho, 
Montana,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  never  had  any 
borkles.  We  doubt  if  borkles  could  have  migrated  from 
these  states.  There  are  certain  people  who  claim  that 
Colorado  borkles  would  never  have  migrated  to  Wyom- 
ing, but  we  doubt  if  borkles  ever  lived  as  far  south  as 
Colorado  in  the  first  place.  We  must  consequently  let 
the  reader  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  where  borkles 
came  from  originally.  We  scientists  are  still  debating 
this  weighty  question. 

Since  we  all  know  that  the  Rocky  mountain  borkle  is 
found  only  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  the  question  now 
arises — where  in  the  Rocky  mountains  do  we  find  the 
Cascade  mountain  borkle?  The  author  and  his  assistant 
found  borkles  only  on  the  10,000  foot  contour  of  the 
mountains  in  western  Wyoming.  Why  these  animals  are 
not  found  on  the  9,900  foot  or  the  10,100  foot  contours 
is  a  matter  for  further  study.  .  .  . 

The  author  has  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
several  borkles  in  their  natural  habitat.  The  data  pre- 
sented below  is  of  scientific  interest  and  should  add 
greatly  to  our  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
natural  history. 

I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Most  borkles  are  .  .  .  well,  all  borkles  closely  resemble 
the  .  .  .  that  is,  some  borkles  look  very  much  like  .  .  . 
but  to  go  on  with  our  report. 


II.  EARS— TWO 

Length  of  ears  (inches)  +  3  • —  4  +  2  +  3  —  6 
+  1  —  5  =  — 6 

—6 

Average  length  of  ear  =  =  — 1 

6 

(The  above  data  was  partly  responsible  for  our  as- 
sumption that  borkles,  at  least  in  Wyoming,  have  no 
ears.  We  cannot  otherwise  explain  an  ear  — 1  inch  in 
length.) 

III.  LEGS— THREE 

After  thorough  study  it  was  determined  that  all 
borkles  have  three  legs  of  equal  length;  that  is,  the 
distance  from  the  body  to  the  feet  is  the  same  for  all 
legs.  The  borkles  always  use  their  shortest  leg  on  the 
uphill  side  of  the  mountain. 

IV.  TAILS 

The  study  of  borkle  tails  proved  to  be  very  confusing 
to  the  author.  Measurements  of  numerous  borkle  tails 
varied  from  3/16  inch  to  2  feet  in  length.  It  must  be 
assumed  therefore,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  borkles 
have  no  tails.  It  would  be  unthinkable  to  allow  such 
discrepancies  to  creep  into  a  scientific  report  of  this 
kind.  The  question  of  borkle  tails  is  a  matter  for  further 
study. 
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V.  WEIGHT 

Unfortunately  the  author  and  his  assistants  did  not 
have  scales  available  for  weighing  borkles  and,  conse- 
quently, had  to  resort  to  crude  and  primitive  measure- 
ments. As  each  borkle  was  captured,  it  was  casually  toss- 
ed into  the  nearest  creek.  The  volume  of  water  displaced 
by  the  borkle  was  then  carefully  measured  in  gallons. 
The  gallons  were  then  converted  to  cubic  feet  and  the 
cubic  feet  converted  to  pounds.  (One  of  our  calculations 
resulted  in  a  figure  of  7.48  bushels  per  gallon.  Obvious- 
ly, a  slide-rule  error.)  On  the  basis  of  the  above  meas- 
urements, statistically  calculated,  we  have  accurately 
determined  that  an  average  borkle  weights  904  pounds 
— plus  or  minus  401  pounds.  For  a  scientific  report, 
this  figure  is  plenty  close  enough.  .  .  . 

VI.  COLOR 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  we  will  have  to  assume 
that  all  borkles  are  dull  grey  in  color  and  spotted  with 
black  dots  which  float  from  left  to  right.  It  was  only 
after  completing  this  study  that  the  author  and  his  en- 
tire staff  were  found  to  need  glasses  and  to  be  color 
blind.  Borkle  color  is  another  matter  for  further  study. 

Sex  Life 

The  mating  season  for  borkles  runs  from  January  1 5  to 
January  16.  This  is,  we  admit,  a  very  short  mating  sea- 
son, but  there  seem  to  be  plenty  of  borkles  .  .  .  anyway. 

Borkles  generally  come  in  the  usual  two  sexes.  There 
are  also  some  females.  There  are  usually,  on  an  average, 
3  1/3  female  borkles  to  every  male  borkle,  but  occa- 
sionally the  females  outnumber  the  males. 

Unlike  other  mammals,  which  mate  by  pairs,  borkles 
mate  by  threes.  This  is  also  a  matter  for  further  study. 
Young  borkles  resemble  old  borkles  —  only  young 
borkles  are  younger  and  smaller  than  the  large,  older 
borkles. 

An  average  litter  of  borkles  contains  34  1/3  very 
young  borkles.  Most  of  these  are  born  on  January  17. 

Borkle  eggs  are  considered  to  be  a  delicacy — especial- 
ly before  hatching. 


Management 

The  author  and  his  assistants  recommended  that  the 
borkle  herd  be  conserved  and  perpetuated  by  initiating 
the  following  regulations: 

(1)  Extend  the  length  of  the  mating  season. 

(2)  Allow  no  legal  hunting  for  borkles. 

(3)  Restrict  the  killing  of  borkles  by  poachers  to  no 
more  than  two  borkles  per  poacher.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished in  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  issue  permits  to 
all  poachers,  (2)  construct  poacher-borkle  fences  on  all 
10,000  foot  contours  to  keep  the  borkles  in  and  most 
of  the  poachers  out,  or  (3)  declare  an  open  season  on 
poachers. 

By  following  these  recommendations  we  feel  that 
there  will  either  be  plenty  of  borkles  and  no  poachers  or 
plenty  of  poachers  and  no  borkles.  In  any  event,  the 
legal  hunter  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  borkles.  This 
would  only  confuse  the  issue  and  add  to  the  job  of 
record  keeping. 

Summary 

This  completes  our  study  of  the  Cascade  mountain 
borkle  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  We  have  tried  to  present 
the  results  of  this  study  in  clear,  concise  scientific  lan- 
guage and  hope  that  it  will  have  a  profound  effect. 


The  author  and  one  of  his  faithful  assistants  holding  a  Cascade  mountain  borkle. 


Sketch  by  Will  Hon 


Groundhog  Day 

The  groundhog  or  tvootlchuck  is  not  one  of  our  important  mammals.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  big,  fat,  and  somewhat  stupid  rodent  that  hibernates  during  the  winter.  Yet,  it  has 
a  day  named  in  its  honor — February  2.  Each  year  on  Groundhog  Day,  according  to 
legend,  the  woodchuck  wakes  up  and  ventures  cautiously  from  its  den.  If  the  sun  is 
shining  and  the  groundhog  sees  its  shadow,  it  makes  a  hasty  retreat  to  resume  its  slum- 
ber for  six  more  weeks.  If,  however,  the  day  is  overcast,  it  continues  about  its  business 
assured  of  an  early  spring. 

Although  the  groundhog  is  not  a  weather  prophet,  many  people  still  place  some 
faith  in  its  predictions.  The  fanciful  idea  probably  originated  among  Negroes  of  the 
middle  eastern  states — a  modification  of  the  old  European  belief  that  a  sunshiny  Candle- 
mas Day  (also  February  2)  means  six  cold  weeks  ahead.  Regarding  Groundhog  Day, 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  wrote,  "•  .  .  our  lives  and  literature  would  be  richer  if  we  had 
more  of  such." 
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BIRDS  ARE  MY  HOBBY 

by  C.  B.  Overman 

From  time  to  time,  the  Back-yard  Conservation  page  in  Wildlife 
has  dealt  with  the  enjoyments  of  bird  study,  birdhouse  construc- 
tion, and  feeding  stations.  Here  a  reader  from  High  Point  writes 
of  his  observations. 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllM 


My  hobby  is  feeding  birds  and  supplying  them  with 
water.  It  began  more  than  thirty  years  ago  when  one 
cold  morning  I  stood  at  my  kitchen  window  watching  a 
row  of  sparrows  perched  on  a  nearby  fence.  Their 
feathers  were  so  fluffed  up  that  it  caused  the  tiny  birds 
to  look  twice  their  natural  size.  Reasoning  that  they 
were  hungry,  I  opened  the  window  and  tossed  a  handful 
of  bread  crumbs  to  the  ground.  Frightened  by  my  action, 
the  sparrows  flew  away,  but  after  a  few  moments,  back 
they  came,  and  dropping  to  the  ground,  began  pecking 
at  the  crumbs. 

Next  day  the  birds  were  back  on  their  favorite  perch, 
waiting  for  a  hand  out.  As  time  passed,  their  numbers 
increased  and  they  lost  some  of  their  wildness.  I  soon 
noticed  that  my  sparrow  flock  had  accumulated  a  few 
brown  thrashers  and  a  pair  of  cardinals.  But  it  was  only 
the  beginning,  for  blue  jays,  blackbirds,  and  many  other 
varieties  became  regular  boarders,  all  eating  together 
without  fuss  or  flurry.  I  say  all.  Not  quite  so,  for  the 
masterful  jay  would  strut  and  show  off,  then  greedily 
hook  his  claws  into  the  largest  crust  he  could  find  and 
fly  off. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  and  warmer  days  I  in- 
stalled a  nice  bird  bath  in  my  yard,  and  it  seemed  it 
was  just  what  the  birds  had  been  waiting  for.  Instead  of 
flying  off  after  feeding,  now  they  lingered  about  the 
bath  most  of  the  day.  To  watch  them  bathing,  some 
gingerly  at  first,  as  would  a  child  who  was  entering  the 
water  for  the  first  time,  was  a  real  treat.  I  believe  that 
I  enjoyed  watching  them  flip  around  in  the  water  as 
much  as  they  enjoyed  their  bath. 

One  morning  when  I  glanced  out  the  window,  the  lot 
was  black  with  starlings,  walking  proud  and  cocky  as  if 
they  owned  the  place.  I  noticed  that  while  starlings  fed 
among  other  birds  they  seemed  to  ignore  them,  but,  I 
soon  learned,  the  starling  does  not  give  quarters  to  any 
bird,  not  even  to  the  boastful  jay.  I  have  counted  as 
many  as  fifteen  starling  bathing  at  once,  all  crowded  in 
the  eighteen-inch  bowl.  They  are  not  dainty  about  wash- 


ing themselves,  for  two  or  more  starlings  will  empty  the 
bath  within  a  few  moments  after  they  begin  their 
vigorous  flopping. 

Another  thing  about  starlings,  they  seem  to  enjoy 
bathing  during  frigid  weather  just  as  well  as  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  One  day  I  sat  at  my  window,  watching  an 
assortment  of  birds  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bath. 
There  were  one  or  two  jays  present,  a  cardinal  or  two, 
and  many  sparrows,  all  acting  as  if  the  water  in  the 
container  was  just  too  cold  for  bathing.  Soon  a  pair  of 
starlings  swooped  down  nearby  and,  without  hesitation, 
marched  proudly  into  the  bath  and  began  flopping, 
spraying  the  other  birds  until  all  took  wing. 

Starlings,  I  learned,  travel  in  flocks.  Being  more  sensi- 
tive to  noise  than  most  birds,  the  slighest  flurry  will 
send  them  away  in  wild  flight.  But  the  next  day,  they 
will  be  back  feeding  and  bathing  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred  to  frighten  them.  As  a  rule,  starlings  will  light 
in  a  nearby  tree  before  entering  the  yard,  sometimes 
sitting  for  hours  as  if  spying  on  things  below.  This  is 
a  fairly  recent  habit  in  so  far  as  my  starlings  are  con- 
cerned. 

A  few  robins  soon  learned  about  the  feeding  station 
and  bath.  Being  peace-loving  birds,  and  modest  in  ac- 
tions, they  were  accepted  by  the  other  boarders,  not  even 
the  fussy  jay  seemed  to  mind  their  presence.  Robins 
would  do  their  bathing  only  when  the  bowl  was  not 
being  used  by  other  birds  and,  differing  from  starlings, 
rarely  splashed  the  container  dry.  Occasionally,  a  mock- 
ingbird is  found  mingling  with  other  birds,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  one  feeding  with  them,  nor  does  it  often  in- 
dulge in  the  luxuries  of  a  bath,  and  never  until  the 
bowl  is  vacant.  In  contrast,  the  cardinal  enjoys  a  daily 
bath. 

My  bird  sanctuary  is  sometimes  visited  by  a  pair  of 
redheaded  woodpeckers.  At  times  they  will  feed  among 
other  birds,  but  it  seems  they  are  not  fond  of  water.  I 
do  not  recall  ever  seeing  one  indulging  in  a  bath. 
Another  thing  about  redheads,  they  just  do  not  waste 
time  mingling  with  other  birds.  This  woodpecker  is 
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distinctive  in  many  ways,  its  black  and  white  plumage 
and  "deep"  red  head  permits  easy  identification  at  a 
great  distance.  Its  pecking  is  not  always  confined  to 
tree  trunks.  I  have  often  seen  it  plucking  away  on  a 
fence  board,  and  it  even  tries  to  puncture  metal  gutter- 
ing, probably  just  for  the  fun  of  making  a  noise. 

Several  times  during  early  spring  my  lot  has  been 
visited  by  a  covey  of  quail.  They  feed  on  crumbs,  but 
never  use  the  bath.  Another  thing  about  quail,  aside 
from  appearing  in  coveys,  they  make  but  a  brief  stop. 
As  if  by  a  signal  by  their  leader  they  will  take  off  as 
they  came,  hustling  along  on  foot  unless  frightened, 
which  will  cause  them  to  take  wing  with  a  roar.  Since 
shooting  firearms  within  city  limits  is  prohibited  by  law, 
quail  may  move  around  with  reasonable  safety,  unless 
molested  by  a  cat.  They  seem  to  understand  something 
about  the  protection  afforded  them,  for  the  few  that 
come  my  way  seem  much  tamer  than  do  those  in  the 
country  where  they  are  hunted. 

Several  years  ago  I  witnessed  a  fight  in  the  air  by  a 
crow  and  two  kingbirds.  They  are  about  the  color  of  a 
mockingbird,  but  in  size  and  build  nearer  that  of  a 
cardinal.  Often  during  nesting  time  I  have  witnessed 
these  little  bombshells  tormenting  a  hawk  or  crow,  who, 
it  seems,  had  made  the  mistake  of  getting  too  close  to 
their  nest.  But  the  one  fight  which  turned  out  to  be  to 
the  death  took  place  one  morning  while  I  was  plowing 
corn  near  a  wooded  tract.  Hearing  the  familiar  excited 
chatter  of  kingbirds  and  the  frantic  caw-caw  of  a  crow, 
I  stopped  my  plow  and  stood  watching  until  a  crow 
shot  out  from  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree.  The  kingbirds 
were  with  him,  each  taking  turns  pecking  at  the  crow's 
head.  The  fighting  technique  and  strategy  of  those 
fierce  little  scrappers  would  put  to  shame  the  tactics  of 
some  of  our  army  generals.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
crow  had  remained  among  the  branches  the  birds  would 
have  had  trouble  getting  at  it;  so  they  panicked  it  with 
wild  chatter,  flushing  it  into  the  open.  From  then  on, 
the  kingbirds  were  in  full  control.  They  could  call 
their  pecks  without  the  slightest  risk  of  being  pecked  by 
the  crow.  Much  too  swift  of  wing  for  the  crow,  they 
could  fly  circles  around  it  at  will.  One  would  dart  aloft, 
twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  crow,  then  swoop  down 
with  the  speed  of  a  dive  bomber,  delivering  a  well 
aimed  peck  to  the  crow's  head.  Taking  turns  in  this 
speedy  performance,  they  were  able  to  guide  the  old 
rascal  in  about  any  direction  they  cared  to. 

Within  minutes  after  the  crow  left  the  tree,  the 
birds  had  it  flying  in  circles.  This,  I  realized,  indicated 
that  it  had  been  blinded  in  one  eye.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  crow  began  to  lose  altitude  and  soon  came 
tumbling  to  earth.  It  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  avoid 
its  tormentors  by  flopping  its  wings  and  half  running  on 
the  soft  plowed  earth;  its  efforts  were  useless,  for  the 
kingbirds  were  bent  on  finishing  the  job.  And  finish  it 
they  did.  I  walked  over  to  investigate  and  found  the 
crow  still  alive  but  in  no  condition  for  further  fight. 
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Both  eyes  had  been  pecked  out  and  its  head  was  a  mass 
of  blood. 

I  have  related  only  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  ob- 
servations that  have  come  my  way  since  I  began  feeding, 
watering,  and  studying  birds.  My  hobby  has  proved 
most  rewarding — one  that  costs  very  little — and  forever 
offers  an  ever  changing  parade  of  life  at  my  finger  tips. 


Many  birds  come  regularly  to  a  well-supplied  feeding  station — 
one  of  the  best  places  to  observe  them  close  at  hand.  Below,  a 
song  sparrow  welcomes  an  easy  meal  on  a  winter  day. 

Photos  by  Jack  Dcrmid 


Final  Questions 

* 

Wildlife  Quiz  Contest 


Each  month  since  October,  Wildlife  has  announced  the  new  Wildlife  Quiz 
Contest  that  is  being  jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Here  are  the  final  questions 
that  contestants  will  receive.  Try  answering  them  yourself. 


By  the  time  this  issue  of  WILDLIFE  is  delivered  in  the  mail,  teachers  of  nearly  2,000  pupils  in  80  schools  in  45 
counties  throughout  North  Carolina  will  be  delivering  to  their  contestants  official  copies  of  the  Wildlife  Quiz. 
These  are  to  be  handed  out  on  February  1,  and  be  taken  up  from  the  contestants  so  that  they  can  be  sent  to  Contest 
Headquarters  before  the  final  deadline  of  March  15,  1953. 

The  first  nine  questions  of  the  quiz  are  of  the  true-false  or  multiple  choice  type.  Although  they  are  relatively 
simple,  they  must  be  answered  correctly  in  order  for  the  contestants  to  qualify  for  question  No.  10. 

Question  No.  10  is  the  one  on  which  winners  will  be  determined.  After  reading  the  "proposition"  (see  below) 
contestants  are  to  use  the  back  side  of  the  contest  form  sheet  or  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  equivalent  size.  The  answer  to 
No.  10  may  be  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  a  poem,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  a  painting,  or  any  other  medium  that  will  con- 
vey original  ideas.  Contestants  must  use  their  imagination  and  ingenuity,  and  the  questions  leave  plenty  of  room  for 
both.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  the  May,  1953  issue  of  WILDLIFE. 


HERE  ARE  THE  QUESTIONS: 


1.  Female  deer  never  grow  antlers.  True   False  

2.  (Choose  most  nearly  correct)  The  age  of  game  fish  can  best  be  determined 
by  their  (a)  Size   (b)  Weight   (c)  Scale  Growth  rings  

3.  The   best   way   to    restore   wildlife    populations    on    a   state-wide   basis  is 
through  habitat  improvement  and  restoration.       True   False  . 


4.  The    (a)  raccoon. 


(b)  opossum  

only  marsupial  native  to  North  Carolina. 


(c)  otter- 


is  the 


5.  A  hunting  license  gives  the  bearer  the  privilege  of  hunting  anywhere  he 
pleases.        True   False  . 


6.  More  than    (a)  250- 


(b)  500_ 


(c)  1,000_ 


miles  of 


bicolor  lespedeza  strips  have  been  planted  in  North  Carolina. 

7.  Mourning   doves    nest   in    (a)    12   (b)    24   (c)  48  

states  in  the  U.  S. 

8.  Over-stocking  or  the  presence  of  too  many  fish  in  a  lake  or  pond  is  often 
the  cause  of  poor  fishing.       True   False  . 

9.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  motto  is : 


10.  MORNING  STAR 

Suddenly,  Morning  Star,  a  Cherokee  Indian  Brave,  flashed  into  existence 
from  out  of  the  past.  He  felt  dazed ;  he  viewed  his  surroundings  with  un- 
certainty. Something  about  the  countryside  seemed  familiar;  yet,  much  of  it 
appeared  strange  and  unreal.  Morning  Star  experienced  a  feeling  that  he 
had  slept  for  many,  many  moons,  and  that  during  the  numerous  passings 
of  the  night-sun,  a  great  change  had  taken  place  throughout  the  land  be- 
tween the  rising  and  setting  sun,  from  the  lake  regions  of  the  O  jib  ways  to 
the  plains  of  the  Dakotas.  It  was  like  if  he  had  returned  to  his  old  hunting 
grounds  after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah,  the  land  of  the 
Hereafter  for  the  brave  Indian  warrior.  ^ 

Making  his  way  along  the  path  that  skirted  the  river  bank,  Morning 
Star  came  to  an  opening  where  the  forest  ended.  Glancing  skyward,  Morning 


Star  noticed  that  the  clouds  were  breaking  and  small  patches  of  blue  were 
appearing.  Then,  looking  earthward  again,  he  saw  in  the  clearing  a  small, 
white,  farm  house,  which  was  a  short  distance  back  from  the  river*  In  the 
garden  at  the  side  of  the  house  was  a  white  man.  He  was  busy  at  work, 
setting  out  some  plants. 

Morning  Star  slowly  approached  the  man  in  the  garden.  The  man  looked 
up,  surprised,  and  then  smiled.  "Hello.  What  can  I  do  for  you  this  fine 
spring  day?  My  name  is  John  Dort.  This  is  an  ideal  time  to  set  out  these 
plants." 

"I  don't  know,"  Morning  Star  replied.  "I  feel  as  if  I  have  slept  for 
many,  many  years.  Perhaps  centuries.  The  countryside  looks  very  familiar. 
As  if  I  had  only  walked  through  it  yesterday.  But  where  are  the  deer,  the 
turkey,  rabbits,  and  other  animals  of  the  forests?  I  don't  see  any  fish  jumping 
in  the  stream.  Neither  is  the  water  as  clear  or  sparkling  as  it  was.  Some- 
thing, some  kind  of  a  change,  has  taken  place." 

John  Dort  got  to  his  feet.  He  looked  at  Morning  Star.  "Yes,  you  are 
right.  Many  things  have  happened  to  your  land  since  the  white  man  has 
settled  it.  You,  as  you  have  mentioned,  have  come  from  another  age.  How,  I 
don't  know.  But,  come  into  the  house.  While  you  rest  and  eat  I  will  tell  you 
about  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened. 

For  several  hours  Morning  Star  and  John  Dort  talked  about  the  past, 
present,  and  future.  Dort  explained  how  the  white  man  had  ruthlessly  used 
our  resources.  But  now  a  change  is  taking  place.  Our  citizens  are  awakening 
to  the  need  for  conservation.  In  our  schools  and  in  various  club  activities 
our  boys  and  girls  are  learning  the  best  methods  of  conservation.  The  state 
and  national  governments,  through  their  conservation  departments,  are 
pushing  this  movement.  No  longer  are  we  wasting  our  wildlife,  our  forest, 
soil,  minerals,  and  water  resources.  A  new  era  of  plenty  and  happiness  is 
coming  to  our  people. 

"But,"  Dort  exclaimed,  "let  me  show  you  what  has  happened.  Come  outside 
the  house.  Let  us  climb  up  this  ladder  to  the  roof.  There  you  will  have  an 
excellent  view  of  the  surrounding  countryside." 

Morning  Star  climbed  the  ladder.  He  noticed  that  the  clouds  had  broken, 
and  that  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  the  clear,  blue  sky.  Slowly  he  look- 
ed to  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West.  Then  Morning  Star  looked 
at  John  Dort  and  smiled. 

What  Did  Morning  Star  see? 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Another  Wildlife  Protection  School  Planned        The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  laid  plans  for  conducting  another  three-weeks  training  Period  for  prospective  wild- 
life protectors  beginning  late  in  February.  As  in  the  past,  the  school  will  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Government,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill.  Candidates  for  the  school  have  been  selected  from  a  large  number  of  applicants, 
and  those  who  complete  the  intensive  training  course  satisfactorily  will  be  employed 
immediately  as  wildlife  protectors,  or  held  on  a  standby  basis  to  fill  openings  as  they 
occur.  The  Commission  has  learned  from  experienced  with  previous  training  courses  that 
highly  qualified  men  are  being  placed  on  the  law  enforcement  staff  as  a  result  of  the 
training  program.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  very  few  states  where  officers  are  given 
pre-service  training  in  the  techniques  of  law  enforcement,  wildlife  management,  and 
public  relations. 


Commission  Conducting  Survey  for  Lake  Rim        The  engineering  division  of  the  Wild- 
life Commission  is  conducting  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  dam  site  at  Lake  Rim  near 
Fayetteville  to  determine  bearing  soil  gradient  and  other  data  needed  to  determine  the 
approximate  cost  of  building  a  dam  to  restore  Lake  Rim  as  a  fishing  and  recreation  area. 
If  such  a  dam  proves  feasable,  water  from  the  impoundment  will,   in  addition  to  creating 
a  fishing  and  recreation  area,  furnish  water  for  the  fish  hatchery  below  the  dam  site. 


Fast  Patrol  Boat  Built  for  Dare  Waters        The  protection  division  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission  has  added  a  fast  and  powerful  boat  to  its  equipment  for  patrolling  waters  in 
and  around  Dare  County.  Equipped  with  a  powerful  engine  and  built  for  speed  and  shallow 
draft,  the  boat  is  a  22-footer  with  a  beam  of  seven  and  one-half  feet  not  including 
guards. 

1955  Fishing  Licenses  Now  On  Sale        State  and  county  fishing  licenses  for  1953 
went  on  sale  January  1  at  license  dealers  throughout  the  state.  Combination  hunting  and 
fishing  license  in  current  use  will  be  valid  through  July  31,  1953. 

I  *  *  *  * 

Commission  Legislative  Committee  Meets  in  Raleigh        Commission  members  on  the 
legislative  committee  met  in  Raleigh  January  7  to  discuss  problems  and  policies  con- 
cerned with  legislative  action  which  might  affect  North  Carolina's  three-fourths  mil- 
lion hunters  and  anglers.  Serving  on  the  committee  were  Commissioners  Briggs,  Crouse, 
and  Kennett. 
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Amid  the  autumn  colors  of  a  southern  sugar  maple,  the  marsh  rabbit 
makes  a  handsome  photographic  subject. 


Animal  P 

TH 
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Being  slim  and  short-haired,  the  hind  foot  of  the  marsh 
rabbit  is  distinctive.  The  toes  spread  widely,  however,  to 
facilitate  swimming  and  movement  in  marshy  areas. 


The  short-legged  marsh  rabbit  does  not  have  the  sp« 
cover.  With  ears  lowered  and  walking  instead  of  hoi 
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ARSH  RABBIT 


and  Pictures  by  Jack  Dermid 

ng  tail  as  it  bounds  away  quickly  distinguishes  the 
ontail.  Its  flag  is  dull  gray  and  somewhat  smaller. 
|  at  close  range.  Instead  of  gray,  the  marsh  rabbit's 
md  heavily  peppered  with  black.  Its  ears  are  much 

Tie  size  as  the  cottontail,  the  marsh  rabbit  has  shorter 
that  seem  almost  out  of  proportion  to  the  body, 
fast  running,  however,  but  to  facilitate  easy  move- 
on.  It  relies  upon  its  cleverness  of  movement  rather 
enemies.  A  pack  of  dogs  could  easily  run  down  a 
ry,  but  it  is  a  different  story  amid  the  briars  and 
llands  and  river  bottoms.  It  frequently  sneaks  along 
e  dogs  to  be  safe,  sometimes  walking  with  its  feet 
ng  with  its  feet  paired.  Being  a  good  swimmer,  the 
iter  without  hesitation  either  for  fun  or  as  a  means 
nemies,  it  habitually  swims  out  into  a  pond  or  ditch 
er  plants  with  only  its  eyes  and  nostrils  remaining 

f  a  cottontail,  the  marsh  rabbit's  hind  feet  are  well 
hey  are  lightly  furred,  and  the  toes  can  be  spread 
ig  or  walking  through  marshes.  This  spreading  of 
inctive  in  tracks  made  on  soft  mud. 

:s  through  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  southeast  from 
1  Alabama.  In  North  Carolina,  it  occurs  in  the  low 
letrates  into  the  edge  of  the  Piedmont  along  river 


Portrait  of  Sylvilagus  palustris.  The  marsh  rabbit's  characteris- 
tics are  clearly  shown  below:  short,  broad  ears,  dark  brown 
fur  peppered  with  black,  and  short,  streamlined  legs. 


tail,  but  it  is  a  master  at  sneaking  through  dense 
ntly  steals  away  unnoticed. 


Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

How  can  you  tell  a  fish's  age? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe, 

The  method  most  commonly  used  to  judge  the  age  of 
a  fish  is  by  looking  at  the  rings  on  his  scales.  It  is  sort 
of  like  telling  the  age  of  a  tree  from  the  growth  rings 
on  the  stump,  only  with  nsh  it's  a  little  more  compli- 
cated. 

When  a  fish  first  hatches  out  of  the  egg  he  is  naked. 
He  doesn't  have  a  scale  to  his  name.  Then,  when  he  is 
from  a  half-inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half  long,  depending 
on  the  species,  the  scales  start  to  develop.  To  begin  with, 
the  scales  are  very  small  plates  in  the  skin  which  just 
cover  the  body  of  the  fish. 

When  the  little  fish  becomes  modest  and  puts  on  his 
suit  of  scales,  he  weighs  a  very  small  fraction  of  an 
ounce.  After  that,  although  he  may  grow  up  to  a  size  of 
several  pounds,  he  never  puts  on  an  extra  scale.  The 
original  ones  that  covered  him  when  he  started  out  in 
life  have  to  grow  enough  so  that  each  can  continue  to 
cover  its  allotted  portion  of  his  anatomy. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  scale  growth  a  valid  index 
of  the  growth  of  the  fish.  If  he  added  extra  scales  as  he 
grew  up,  we  could  not  tell  a  thing  about  it.  It  is  the 
difference  in  growth  rate  of  the  fish  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  which  makes  it  possible  to  judge  the  number 
of  years  the  fish  has  lived.  The  scales  grow  at  a  different 
rate  too,  and  they  tell  when  he  grew,  and  how  much. 

Fish  scales  are  buried  in  the  skin,  and  are  made  up  of 
a  dead  material  called  hyalodentine.  This  material  is 
very  much  like  our  fingernails.  It  is  produced  by  the 
skin  and  is  added  to  the  scale  during  growth.  The 
forward  edge  of  the  scale  grows  down  into  the  dermis 
of  the  skin,  and  the  rear  part  grows  up  so  that  it  over- 
laps the  scale  behind  it.  Even  the  rear  part,  though,  is 
covered  by  the  epidermis  which  can  produce  the  ma- 
terial for  that  part  of  the  scale  to  develop.  Fish  skin  is 


different  from  ours  in  that  respect.  The  epidermis  of  our 
skin  is  made  up  of  dead  cells  which  protect  the  living 
ones  underneath. 

When  you  look  at  a  magnified  scale,  you  will  see  a 
central  part  from  which  the  development  took  place. 
This  is  called  the  focus.  Around  that  you  will  see  many 
small  and  almost  parallel  growth  rings  or  ridges.  These 
ridges  are  most  distinct  in  the  long  forward  part  of  the 
scale  which  was  buried  in  the  dermis,  but  they  tend  to 
run  together  or  disappear  in  the  shorter  rear  part  of  the 
scale. 

A  tree  adds  only  one  growth  ring  each  year.  A  fish 
scale  adds  new  rings  continuously  while  the  fish  is 
growing,  because  the  scale  has  more  space  to  cover. 
When  the  fish  stops  growing  for  any  reason,  the  scale 
stops,  too,  and  the  rings  remain  in  whatever  state  of 
completion  they  may  be  at  the  time. 

When  growth  of  the  fish  and  the  scales  start  again, 
the  growth  lines  do  not  pick  up  where  they  left  off.  A 
whole  new  line  or  ridge  is  formed  around  what  at  that 
time  is  the  margin  of  the  scale,  and  development  goes 
on  from  there.  It  is  these  broken  or  incomplete  lines, 
surrounded  by  a  complete  one,  which  serves  as  the  basis 
for  judging  the  age  of  a  fish.  It  is  called  an  annulus  or 
annual  check. 

The  reason  for  considering  this  mark  to  be  an  annual 
growth  ring  is  that  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  world  fish 
stop  growing  in  the  winter.  Each  species  of  fish  has  a 
critical  temperature  so  far  as  growth  is  concerned.  Be- 
low that  temperature,  the  fish  will  eat  only  a  little  food 
and  will  not  grow  at  all.  Sometime  in  the  fall,  then, 
depending  on  water  temperature  and  the  species  con- 
cerned, the  scales  stop  growing  and  discontinuous 
growth  ridges  remain.  In  the  spring,  when  the  water 
temperature  rises  above  the  critical  temperature  for  that 
species,  the  fish  begins  to  eat  ravenously  and  grow  fast. 
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A  new  and  complete  growth  ring  is  laid  down  on  the 
edge  of  each  scale,  and  the  annulus  is  formed. 

Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it,  Joe?  With  some  scales,  it 
is.  With  some,  though,  it  is  very  difficult  and  occa- 
sionally impossible  to  tell  a  true  annulus.  On  the  cycloid 
scale  of  a  trout,  the  annulus  usually  consists  of  one  or 
two  broken  ridges  with  relatively  complete  ones  on  both 
sides  of  them.  On  the  ctenoid  scale  of  a  bass,  the  an- 
nulus usually  appears  as  a  continuous  ridge  crossing  the 
ends  of  several  incomplete  ridges.  In  either  case  the 
annulus  usually  shows  up  better  on  the  sides  of  a  scale 
than  on  the  forward  or  after  part.  Other  indicators  of  an 
annulus  may  be  a  clear  streak  of  scale  material  between 
the  broken  and  new  growth  lines,  or  finding  the  lines 
very  close  together  inside  the  annulus  and  considerably 
farther  apart  outside  of  it  when  growth  speeds  up. 

These  indicators  of  annual  checks  will  not  all  be 
found  on  the  same  scale,  and  many  confusing  marks  and 
shadows  may  be  expected.  For  example,  suppose  a  fish 
loses  a  scale  and  a  new  one  grows  to  take  its  place.  It 
appears  that  the  new  scale  grows  as  a  unit,  without 
rings,  up  to  the  size  of  the  scales  the  fish  is  wearing  at 
that  time,  and  then  grows  by  adding  the  usual  growth 
rings  from  there  on.  These  regenerated  scales  are  use- 
less in  age  determinations. 

Frequently  scales  may  be  so  blurred  or  deformed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  read  them.  Marks  looking  much  like 
annuli  may  be  formed  by  many  causes.  Remember,  Joe, 
that  this  mark  we  called  an  annulus  simply  shows  that 
the  fish  stopped  growing  and  then  started  again.  Sup- 
pose the  fish  gets  sick  and  stops  eating  for  a  while. 
Suppose  a  lake  is  drained,  possibly  affecting  the  food 
supply  available  to  the  fish.  Suppose  rains  bring  in  silt 
and  make  the  water  so  muddy  that  he  cannot  find  food, 
or  that  water  temperature  gets  so  high  that  the  fish  is 
sick  and  stops  eating.  Anything  that  causes  the  fish  to 
stop  growing  can  cause  the  formation  of  a  false  annulus. 
Some  species,  which  go  on  a  spawning  migration,  do 
not  eat  during  the  spawning  period,  and  spawning 
marks  are  formed  on  the  scales.  Only  experience  can 


guide  you  in  the  determination  "of  what  marks  are  true 
annuli.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

It  never  is  safe  to  attempt  to  tell  the  age  of  a  fish 
from  a  single  scale.  The  questionable  marks  can  often 
be  determined  as  true  or  false  annuli  by  the  inspection 
of  a  dozen  scales  from  the  same  fish.  Neither  can  the 
age  of  all  the  fifteen-inch  bass  in  a  lake  be  determined 
from  a  single  specimen.  The  average  age  of  several 
specimens  of  that  size,  though,  will  tell  how  fast  they 
are  growing  in  that  particular  piece  of  water. 

There  is  another  interesting  part  of  this  age  determi- 
nation from  scales.  Let's  suppose  that  our  fifteen-inch 
bass  was  caught  in  September,  and  that  an  inspection  of 
the  scales  showed  three  annuli  present  and  the  bass  in 
his  fourth  year.  If  we  measure  from  the  center  of  the 
focus  to  each  annulus  on  the  forward  part  of  the  scale, 
we  can  tell  how  long  the  fish  was  at  the  end  of  each 
year  of  his  life.  This  is  because  the  growth  of  the  scale 
was  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  fish. 

If  the  first  annulus  is  a  little  more  than  half-way  out 
to  the  edge,  we  would  guess  that  he  was  about  nine 
inches  long  at  the  time  it  was  formed.  If  the  second 
were  half-way  from  there  to  the  edge,  it  would  mean 
that  during  his  second  year  he  grew  half  of  the  remain- 
ing six  inch  distance,  making  him  twelve  inches  long  at 
the  end  of  his  second  year.  Then  if  the  third  annulus 
were  a  bit  inside  the  edge,  we  would  guess  that  he  grew 
two  inches  during  his  third  year,  and  the  last  inch  dur- 
ing the  part  of  his  fourth  year  before  he  was  caught. 

Of  course  it  might  be  that  we  should  make  some  al- 
lowance for  the  length  of  the  fish  before  he  started  to 
grow  scales.  And  some  of  our  real  exact  scientists  play 
around  with  the  squares  and  cubes  and  logarithms  and 
calculus  trying  to  get  it  all  figured  out  perfectly.  None 
of  them  will  agree  that  the  other  fellow  is  right,  but 
they  all  come  so  close  to  the  same  answer  that  we  may 
just  as  well  stick  to  our  simple  proportion,  the  way  we 
had  it  figured  out. 

The  main  thing  is  that  we  can  get  useful  information 
from  these  growth  rates.  Suppose  this  fifteen-inch  bass 
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came  out  of  your  _  pond,  Joe.  You  find  that  he  grew 
.nine  inches  in  nis  first  year,  Then  you  catch  a  one-year- 
oid  Dass  from  your  pond  and  find  that  he  is  only  six 
inches  long.  You  would  know  right  away  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  your  fish  pond,  and  that  the  bass 
were  not  growing  as  fast  as  they  did  three  years  before. 
You  would  ask  for  help  from  a  fish  biologist. 

Age  and  growth  rates  tell  us  a  lot  of  things,  Joe.  We 
find  out  how  long  it  takes  a  fish  to  reach  a  useable  size 
in  a  given  piece  of  water,  and  from  this  we  can  judge 
whether  there  are  too  many  fish  for  the  food  supply. 
We  can  tell  whether  they  are  growing  as  fast  as  they 
should  or  whether  the  habitat  needs  improvement.  We 
can  tell  whether  past  efforts  to  improve  the  habitat  are 
doing  any  good,  and  whether  stunted  populations  are 
developing.  This  information  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
we  are  to  have  management  procedures  and  regulations 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  in  better  fishing. 

All  right,  Joe.  So  a  catfish  doesn't  have  scales!  You 
can  still  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  his  age  by  the  same 
general  method.  If  you  will  take  one  of  the  vertebra 
from  his  back  bone  and  grind  it  down  to  a  flat  vertical 
section,  and  then  polish  it  to  a  smooth  finish,  you  will 
find  that  there  are  dark  rings  in  the  bone  representing 
winter  growth.  These  serve  very  well  as  annuli.  The 
same  thing  can  be  done  by  cutting  a  pectoral  spine  close 
to  the  head  and  polishing  the  end  of  it. 

But  there  is  no  use  taking  scales  from  the  goldfish  in 
the  aquarium  that  Mary  has  in  the  living  room,  or  try- 


White  is  for  Pea  Island 

The  Canada  goose,  right,  wears  a  conspicuous  white  collar 
around  its  neck.  It  is  one  of  hundreds  banded  at  Pea  Island 
National  Refuge  this  year.  Geese  banded  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
wear  a  blue  collar  with  a  white  center. 

This  new  garb  is  furnished  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
as  part  of  its  collar  banding  program  of  Canada  geese  along 
the  mid-atlantic  coast.  The  research  is  being  conducted  to 
determine  important  facts  about  flock  movements  and  com- 
positions and  migration  routes.  For  instance,  it  is  believed  that 
geese  wintering  at  Pea  Island  follow  a  maritime  route  to  and 
from  the  refuge  and  move  in  series  of  small  flocks  while  those 
at  Lake  Mattamuskeet  use  an  interior  route  and  migrate  in 
mass  movements.  It  is  hoped  that  enough  collar  banded  geese 
will  be  observed  during  the  spring  migration  to  substantiate 
these  earlier  findings.  Information  of  this  kind  is  important  as 
an  aid  for  setting  sound  regulations  and  for  good  management. 

Birds  being  collar  banded  outside  North  Carolina  wear  the 
following  colors:  Red.  Backbay  Refuge,  Virginia;  Green,  Black- 
water  Refuge,  Maryland ;  Ret!  with  white  center,  Bombay  Hook 
Refuge,  Delaware;  White  with  red  center,  Tom  Rowen's  farm, 
Delaware. 

Sportsmen  and  bird  enthusiasts  are  urged  to  cooperate  in 
the  program  by  notifying  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bird 
Banding  Office,  Laurel,  Maryland,  of  their  observations.  In- 
clude date,  location,  and  color  of  collar. 


ing  to  find  the  age  of  that  big  bass  you  caught  in  south- 
ern Florida.  Chances  are  that  those  fish  have  never  been 
cold  enough  to  stop  growing,  and  probably  you  would 
not  find  a  true  annulus.  Instead,  get  a  fish  out  of  your 
pond,  take  some  scales  from  the  middle  of  his  side,  and 
see  what  your  magnifying  glass  will  tell  you. 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 

P.S.  A  book  has  just  been  published  which  you  should 
read,  Joe.  Everyone  seriously  interested  in  the  future  of 
fishing  should  read  it.  There  have  been  many  ponderous 
volumes  written  on  the  identification  of  fishes,  some 
excellent  ones  on  life  histories  of  particular  fish,  and 
much  on  fishing  as  a  sport,  but  this  book  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  deals  with  the  manage- 
ment of  inland  waters  to  produce  better  fishing.  It  dis- 
cusses the  principles  and  methods  of  modern  fishery 
research,  from  fundamental  biology  to  the  importance 
of  laws  and  regulations  in  management.  It  puts  in  one 
volume  the  fundamentals  of  fish  management  and  the 
methods  employed  to  obtain  the  necessary  factual  in- 
formation so  that  a  sound  program  can  be  established. 
It  is  Freshwater  Fishery  Biology  by  Dr.  Karl  F.  Lagler 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  published  by  Wm. 
C.  Brown  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Every  fishery  biologist  must  study  it.  Every  serious 
fisherman,  administrator,  and  constructive  critic  should 
read  it. 

J.H.C. 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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SCHOOL  PAGE 


While  Dr.  Hechenbleikner  broadcasts  his  nature  program  .  .  . 

The  time  is  every  Wednesday  from  1:45  -  2:00  p.  m., 
Station  WSOC,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  The  pro- 
gram is  "Exploring  With  Science,"  presented  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Hechenbleikner,  Director  of  Science  Teaching 
in  the  Charlotte  city  schools.  Dr.  Hechenbleikner,  who 
is  a  native  of  this  State,  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  Harvard,  and  is  well  qualified 
for  his  position  because  he  knows  about  North  Caro- 
lina's natural  resources  and  is  deeply  interested  in  teach- 
ing science  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  program  is  designed  to  interest  and  inform  the 
school  children  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  county, 
especially  in  grades  4,  5  and  6.  The  series  of  broadcasts 
began  in  October,  and  interest  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Why  would  it  not  increase  with  well- 
presented  titles  such  as  these:  Insects,  Leaves,  How 
Animals  and  Plants  Prepare  for  Winter,  Snakes,  Turtles, 
Rocks  and  others  ? 

In  order  to  check  the  teacher's  evaluation  of  the 
broadcasts,  an  anonymous  questionnaire  was  sent  out. 
They  came  back  with  comments  like  the  following:  "We 
are  given  valuable  information  about  our  surroundings. 
We  found  the  programs  helpful,  informative,  and  en- 
joyable. The  children  said  they  learned  something,  and 
would  know  more  about  science  when  they  get  to  high 
school." 

"We  have  centered  much  of  our  other  work,  as  well 
as  science,  around  the  topics  you  have  discussed.  We 
have  found  this  intensely  satisfying." 

"We  find  the  program  inspirational,  informative,  and 
a  stimulus  for  further  reading  and  investigation." 

Under  the  question,  "Have  you  or  the  children  any 
suggestions  for  changes,  improvements,  or  additional 
topics?"  comments  came  like  these:  "Yes,  tell  us  more 
about  birds,  fish,  big  animals,  North  Carolina  resources, 
plants,  and  meteors." 

"We  would  like  topics  on  some  of  these:  ants,  plants, 
birds  and  fish." 
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Conservation 
On  The  Air 


by  Lunette  Barber 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 


But  the  real  evaluation  interest  came  when  Dr.  Hech- 
enbleikner received  letters  from  the  pupils  and  there 
were  plenty  of  them  too:  "Dear  Dr.  Hechenbleikner: 
In  our  fourth  grade  we  have  been  listening  to  your 
science  program  every  Wednesday  on  the  radio  here  at 
school.  I  enjoyed  your  program  about  how  animals 
prepared  for  winter.  It  was  interesting  to  me  how  the 
animals  store  food  and  prepare  their  winter  homes.  I 
hope  to  hear  all  your  science  programs.  Yours  truly, 
Diana  Teague." 

The  letters  came  in  bundles  after  the  program  on 
snakes:  "Dear  Hechenbleikner:  We  listen  to  your  pro- 
gram each  Wednesday.  I  liked  the  one  about  the  snakes 
the  most.  There  are  four  poisonous  snakes  in  North 
Carolina.  They  are  the  copperhead,  the  rattlesnake, 
the  coral  snake,  and  the  cottonmouth  water  moccasin. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  different  kinds  of 

•  See  RADIO  Page  22 


Photos  by  Harold  Dotson 

.  .  .  students  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  county  schools 
listen  in  their  classrooms.  The  programs  are  designed  to  in- 
terest and  inform  children  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six. 
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As  the  result  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  quick  action,  the  path  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  Currituck  Sound  is  now  blocked  by 
five  foot  sand  dunes.  The  front  tier  of  fencing  is  completely  buried  by  sand  and  only  its  top  is  visible  in  the  photo.  The  zigzag 
supporting  fence  (foreground)  is  nearly  covered  in  most  sections. 


Atop  a  new  sand  dune,  J.  W.  Austin  (left)  of  Corolla,  who 
supervised  construction  of  the  sand  fence,  shakes  hands  with 
Wildlife  Protector  R.  A.  Dowdy  of  Currituck  county. 


SAND  FENCE  SAVES 
CURRITUCK  SOUND 

The  August  issue  of  Wildlife  contained  an  article  about 
the  construction  of  a  mile-long  sand  fence  on  the  outer 
banks  near  Corolla  Lighthouse.  It  was  a  story  of  anxiety, 
for  the  fabulous  bass  waters  and  waterfowl  wintering 
grounds  of  Currituck  Sound  were  at  stake.  When  the 
fence  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1952,  each  north- 
easter pushed  huge  amounts  of  brine  across  low  places 
of  the  beach  into  freshwater  Currituck — a  new  inlet 
was  in  the  making.  Its  completion  would  mean  the  de- 
struction of  a  wildlife  paradise.  No  one  could  safely 
predict  the  outcome. 

It  is  a  different  story  now!  It  is  one  of  success.  The 
agents  of  destruction — wind  and  water — have  been  har- 
nessed. Their  own  power  has  been  used  to  build  a  mile- 
long  sand  dune  five  feet  high.  The  sand  fence  that  the 
Wildlife  Commission  erected  under  the  direction  of 
David  Nolan,  chief  of  the  engineering  division,  has  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  wind  and  water,  and,  in  the  process, 
trapped  thousands  of  tons  of  sand.  Now  only  the  highest 
winds  can  push  sea  water  over  the  top. 

Quick  action  with  fencing  material  commonly  used 
for  snow  fences  in  the  northern  states  has  eliminated  the 
immediate  threat  to  Currituck  Sound.  The  final  story 
will  be  written  when  native  grasses  and  shrubs  become 
established  on  the  dunes  to  stabilize  them  and  to  build 
them  even  higher.  Until  then,  the  Commission  will  be 
ever  vigilant  to  check  any  breaks  before  they  become  a 
menace.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  wildlife  of  Curri- 
tuck Sound  is  worth  saving. 
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This  photo  shows  the  sand  fence  immediately  after  construc- 
tion. The  snow  fencing  material  and  posts  were  shipped  to 
Corolla  by  barge  and  then  trucked  up  the  beach  to  the 

building  Site.  Photo  by  Rod  Amundson 


The  same  agents  that  were  cutting  the  inlet,  wind  and  water, 
piled  tons  of  sand  about  the  fence.  Below:  A  sand  crab  now 
walks  over  the  same  fence  it  used  to  crawl  under.  Note  the 
nearly  covered  slats.  Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


djack-yard  {conservation 

"They  Toil  Not . . ." 

by  Bill  Hamnett 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 

— Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow: 
They  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin:  And  yet  I  say 
unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  as  one  of  these. 

Matthew  6:  28-29 

There  are  possibly  as  many  interpretations  of  these 
verses  as  there  are  minds  studying  the  aspects  of  its 
meaning.  To  one  who  lives,  labors,  and  enjoys  the 
pleasure  and  beauty  of  the  out-of-doors  the  interpreta- 
tion is  clear-cut  and  direct.  It  reflects  back  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  man  with  his  environment  and  admon- 
ishes him  to  realize  his  position  as  defender  of  nature's 
realm. 

Man  with  his  infinite  wisdom,  aided  by  technical  and 
research  facilities,  has  not  been  able  to  duplicate  what 
a  "lily"  does  day  in  and  day  out.  Yes,  we,  like  Solomon, 
are  not  arrayed  as  one  of  these.  This  simple  plant,  like 
all  other  green  plants,  is  the  master  of  our  survival.  All 
life,  all  of  the  time,  is  dependent  on  vegetative  activity 
in  the  combining  of  air,  water  and  sunlight's  energy  to 
make  carbohydrates  and  in  the  synthesizing  of  free 
nitrogen  into  proteins.  It  might  be  expressed  another 
way,  even  more  miraculous.  A  green  plant  can  take 
three  non-living  elements  and  convert  them  in  to  life 
itself.  We  need  what  plants  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
vide for  our  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  We  cannot 
manufacture  sustinence  in  our  body,  but  a  plant  can. 

In  addition  to  providing  our  basic  food  supplies, 
plants  perform  many  other  important  functions.  They 
not  only  create  fertility  in  soils  but  also  hold  soils  in 
place,  stablize  water  supplies,  reduce  hazards  of  floods 
and  droughts,  and  furnish  food  and  protective  cover  so 
necessary  to  wildlife. 

Hunters  and  fishermen,  as  well  as  nature  lovers,  often 
wonder  why  deer,  ducks,  and  fish  are  no  longer  abun- 
dant in  certain  places  where  they  were  once  plentiful. 
Generally  the  key  to  the  problem  is  the  dearth  of  native 
plants.  Wildlife  management,  except  for  control  of  ob- 
jectionable species,  is  essentially  plant  management. 

Progressive  destruction  of  our  wildlife's  plant  habitat 
has  taken  and  inevitably  tremendous  toll  of  animal 
populations.  Therefore:  as  we  now  approach  another 
growing  season  let  us  sow  seeds  and  plant  plants  to 
provide  more  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  on  the  bald 
spots  of  our  land. 
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CiacA  S/hti 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


"Last  Sunday  some  fellows  were  hunting  right  behind 
my  house — why  don't  you  people  get  on  the  ball  and 
break  up  that  sort  of  thing?"  There  is  no  member  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission  staff  who  has  not  been  asked 
this  question  and  dozens  of  similar  ones.  It  can  be  em- 
barrassing too.  Usually  the  questioner  is  a  local  leader 
and  circumstances  invariably  put  him  in  the  light  of 
"telling  off  that  game  man." 

We  wonder  if  it  has  ever  occurred  to  these  folks, 
(l)  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  or  even  three  men  to 
cover  a  county  seven  days  and  nights  a  week,  (2)  that 
the  major  responsibility  for  the  correction  of  local  bad 
conditions  lies  with  the  good  sportsmen  themselves! 

The  alibis  which  go,  "If  I  report  them  or  sign  the 
warrant,  they'll  set  my  woods  on  fire,  poison  my  stock, 
and  so  forth,"  just  are  not  valid.  People,  good  or  bad 
do  not  differ  too  much  in  parts  of  the  country  a  few 
hundred  miles  apart.  In  many  nearby  states,  the  sports- 
men know  and  believe  that  game  belonging  to  all  the 
people  should  be  divided  equally  and  under  certain 
rules.  These  sportsmen  also  have  just  as  thorough  an 
understanding  of  their  property  rights  under  the  consti- 
tution as  any  other  landowners  anywhere,  yet,  they  are 
the  first  to  call  the  game  protectors  and  the  first  to 
press  charges  against  violators  whom  they  consider  to 
be  thieves  stealing  common  property. 

When  we  allow  a  few  unscruplous  individuals  to 
steal  our  game  and  violate  all  the  laws  and  do  not  lift 
a  finger  to  protect  our  own  interests,  we  place  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  the  merchant  in  town  who  pays  to  a 
gang  hoodlum  to  protect  his  business  against  reprisals 
by  that  same  gang.  It's  extortion  pure  and  simple.  There 
is  no  need  to  complain  about  corrupt  practices  in  high 
government  offices  when  we  permit  the  same  sort  of 
dishonesty  to  rob  not  only  ourselves  but  our  children  of 
their  right  to  enjoy  the  joys  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  a 
free  America. 

Our  greatest  strength  lies  in  our  numbers.  There  is 
nothing  a  strong  public  opinion  can  not  accomplish. 
If  game  violators  are  to  be  put  out  of  business  in  an 
area,  one  factor  will  do  it  in  a  few  months — that  is  the 


will  of  the  local  sportsmen  to  get  the  job  done.  The 
Commission  and  its  staff  are  dedicated  to  helping  our 
sportsmen  in  any  worth-while  project. 

W.  D. 

From  Mr.  Frank  G.  Parks,  Huntersville,  N.  C.  a  question 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  many: 

"I  plan  to  get  a  pair  of  Canada  geese  to  place  on  my 
pond  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  a  permit  if  I 
need  one.  They  will  be  pinioned  and  have  free  run  of  the 
pond.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  identify  the  male  and 
female  and  if  they  will  lay  and  hatch  on  a  pond  in  this 
region." 

Permits  to  keep  game  species  in  captivity  may  be  had 
by  applying  to  your  local  wildlife  protector.  He  will  ar- 
range the  details  for  you.  Sex  identification  in  geese  is 
extremely  difficult  as  both  sexes  are  identical  in  outward 
appearance  and  it  is  only  by  skillful  examination  of  the 
vent  that  identification  can  be  made.  Wild  geese  are 
monogamous  and  once  separated  from  a  chosen  mate, 
very  seldom  will  mate  with  another.  If  you  are  going 
to  buy  geese  and  want  a  mated  pair,  be  sure  that  this 
fact  is  proven.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  increase. 
Normally,  mated  geese  will  reproduce  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

P.  A.  Grantham,  Jr.,  and  Dillon  Wooten  of  Goldsboro, 
N.  C.  have  a  problem  which  needs  more  treatment  than  an 
answer : 

"I  am  a  boy  of  13  years  of  age.  I  love  hunting,  fishing 
and  trapping  and  I  am  having  a  serious  problem  on  trap- 
ping about  people  stealing  rabbit  boxes.  I  have  got  my 
boxes  set  in  some  very  good  places  and  if  people  wouldn't 
steal  my  boxes  I  think  I  would  catch  at  least  ten  rabbits 
this  year.  Could  you  tell  me  how  I  could  fix  my  boxes  so 
that  they  couldn't  steal  them.  If  you  can  solve  my  problem, 
it  would  be  very  helpful  to  me  and  a  lot  of  other  trappers." 

We  wish  we  had  an  answer  to  thieving.  As  we  said 
elsewhere,  those  who  violate  game  laws  and  property 
rights  are  thieves  and  here  are  two  youngsters  who,  by 
their  complaint,  are  suffering.  We  wish  we  could  help. 
One  suggestion  that  could  help  would  be  the  use  of  a 
.410  or  20  gauge  shotgun  instead  of  a  boxtrap.  Some- 
how, these  boys  are  getting  to  the  age  and  point  of 
interest  where  they  should  be  getting  good  training  in 
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the  use  of  beagles  and  firearms.  Boxtrapping  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  beagle  music. 

Mr.  John  Parker  of  Newdale,  N.  C.  is  interested  in  deer 
and  foxes.  He  would  like  to  know : 

1.  Does  the  white  tail  deer  shed  his  antlers  any  time  of 
year  ? 

2.  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  Collie  fox  and  the 
red  fox? 

In  this  area,  the  male  deer  sheds  his  antlers  early  in  the 
year  and  very  shortly  thereafter,  the  new  ones  start  to  grow. 
The  new  antlers  are  polished  and  hard  before  the  next 
mating  season,  or  fall.  The  term  "Collie  fox"  is  one  seldom 
heard  but  seems  to  be  applied  to  a  peculiarly  marked  fox. 
Since  foxes  and  dogs  are  closely  related,  and  have  been 
crossed,  there  may  be  a  possibility  that  the  term  may  mean 
a  fox  that  looks  like  such  a  hybrid.  Rarely,  one  sees  an  ex- 
tremely dark  fox  or  one  with  more  black  than  usual.  This 
is  the  same  sort  of  change,  or  mutation,  that  produces 
albinos  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  what  is  meant.  At  any 
rate,  we  should  like  to  hear  any  other  ideas  on  just  what  is 
a  Collie  Fox? 


Bicolor  Field  Border 


In  general,  game  seasons  are  closed  but  here  is  a  man  who 
is  thinking  of  some  mighty  fine  spring  hunting.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford Myers,  of  Thomasville,  N.  C.  asks: 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  woodchuck  shooting. 
Would  you  please  inform  me  of  the  nearest  area  that  I 
can  find  good  woodchuck  shooting.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a  good  woodchuck  shooting  in  the  area  in 
and  around  Mount  Airy,  N.  C." 

We  think  of  woodchucks  or  groundhogs  as  being 
located  in  the  country  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Forsyth  county  through  Cleveland  county.  There  may 
be  some  areas  east  of  this  line  that  we  do  not  know 
about.  Chuck  hunting  is  a  grand  springtime  sport.  I 
well  remember  lying  in  a  meadow  between  the  forks 
of  a  stream — the  warm  sun  shining  and  a  Zeiss  scoped 
Sedgley  Hornet  in  my  lap.  Along  the  banks  of  each 
fork  were  old  oaks  and  sycamores  and  the  banks  under 


the  roots  were  honeycombed  with  chuck  burrows. 
Enough  said. 

We  answer  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Edmiston, 
Mooresville,  N.  C.  His  question  is: 

"Is  there  any  fishing  law  pertaining  to  graveling  for 
fish?  This  is  carried  on  by  getting  into  the  water  and 
catching  fish  with  bare  hands  under  rock  or  mud  banks." 

There  is  no  actual  law  or  regulation  against  this 
practice,  except  that  it  is  not  listed  as  one  of  the 
permissible  methods  of  taking  fish  under  the  law.  Any 
one  found  taking  fish  by  this  method  will  be  prosecuted. 

This  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  we  like  to  have,  and  must 
have  in  order  to  have  better  hunting  and  fishing.  The  letter 
is  from  Robert  Helms,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

"The  people  listed  on  this  gift  subscription  are  pro- 
fessional business  men,  but  also  farm  owners  and  I  think 
we  should  make  a  special  effort  to  show  these  men  that 
they  should  prepare  food  and  shelter  for  the  wildlife  now 
present  on  their  farms  as  well  as  preparing  for  an  increase 
in  the  future.  I  am  sure  that  the  parties  mentioned  do  not 
have  year  round  habitat,  and  they  also  have  lakes  recently 
stocked.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  WILDLIFE  and  would  like 
to  help  get  more  subscribers.  If  I  can  be  any  help  to  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  or  residents  of  same,  please  notify 
me  and  I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  fully." 

From  Mr.  L.  W.  Talton,  Angier,  N.  C.  The  following: 

"Is  any  person  allowed  to  take  a  boat  down  to  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  and  use  it  for  fishing  there?" 

Yes,  private  boats  are  permitted  on  the  Lake.  We 
suggest  you  inquire  at  the  Refuge  Protector's  office  on 
the  refuge  or  write:  L.  B.  Tunnell,  New  Holland,  N.  C, 
for  complete  details. 


The  wild  goose  has  been  known  to  live  as  long  as 
seventy  years.  Only  vultures  and  parrots  are  said  to  have 
longer  life  spans. 

Find  the  Deer 


A  doe  whitetail  is  peering  intently  from  somewhere  in  this 
vast  expanse  of  shrub  bog.  Can  you  spot  it?  The  photo  was 
taken  along  the  road  between  Stumpy  Point  and  Englehard. 
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Federation  Sponsors  Cartoon  Contest 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  offering  prizes 
totaling  $700.00  to  the  high  school  student  who  can 
create  a  cartoon  character  which  can  be  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  conservation,  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute reports. 

This  contest  replaces  the  annual  conservation  poster 
contest  which  the  Federation  has  sponsored  for  15  years. 
As  in  previous  poster  contests  the  cartoon  competition 
will  be  divided  into  junior  high  and  senior  high  school 
groups.  Students  anywhere  in  the  United  States  are 
eligible.  Federation  officials  said  the  contest  was  inspired 
by  the  success  of  "Smokey  Bear,"  the  cartoon  character 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  its  campaign  to 
prevent  forest  fires. 

Entries  may  be  a  caricature  of  an  animal  or  person  or 
the  personification  of  an  animal  character.  All  entries 
must  be  original  in  design  and  copying  from  another 
artist  is  forbidden.  The  drawing  may  be  in  pen  and  ink, 
pencil,  charcoal,  scratch  board,  water  color,  or  any  other 
standard  medium  suitable  for  reproduction  in  a  news- 
paper or  magazine,  and  the  theme  of  the  drawing  may 
be  soil  conservation,  forestry,  water  pollution  control, 
flood  prevention,  protection  of  wildlife  or  plant  life,  or 
any  other  phase  of  natural  resources  management.  Con- 
test rules  and  other  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Cartoon  Contest,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  3308  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton 10,  D.  C. 

Mathematical  Game  Warden 

The  pre-season,  in-season  and  post-season  headaches  of 
game  wardens  and  conservation  officers  are  many  and 
severe.  In  no  attempt  to  alibi  for  failure  to  stop  all 
game  law  violations  in  his  district,  Conservation  Officer 
R.  H.  Marshall  recently  boiled  down,  into  percentage 
figures,  his  chances  of  apprehending  a  pre-season  squir- 
rel hunter  and  submitted  the  following  to  the  West 
Virginia  conservation  commission: 

"Suppose  a  man  is  going  to  hunt  in  a  certain  patch 
of  woods  some  day  in  the  week.  It  is  seven  to  one  the 
officer  can't  guess  which  day.  As  he  will  hunt  either  in 
the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  it  is  14  to  1  the  officer 
can't  guess  the  right  time  of  day.  Since  most  hunting  is 
done  from  6  to  10  A.  M.  and  4  to  7  P.  M.,  that  makes 
the  odds  seven  times  14  or  98  to  1  that  he  won't  hear 
a  shot  in  that  patch  of  woods.  Suppose  there  are  1,000 
woodlots  in  the  county,  that  makes  98,000  to  1  the 
officer  can't  guess  the  day,  the  hour  or  where  in  those 
1,000  woodlots  the  hunter  will  be.  Of  course,  if  25 
men  are  hunting  at  the  same  hour  on  the  same  day,  that 
reduces  the  odds  to  3,920  to  1  that  we  will  catch  the 
hunter  if  we  hear  the  shot.  Since  we  don't  catch  more 
than  1  out  of  10  hunters  we  hear  shoot,  that  runs  the 
odds  back  to  39  to  200  that  we  won't  catch  any  one.  So, 
you  can  readily  see  that  a  poor  conservation  officer  has 
about  the  same  chance  of  catching  a  squirrel  hunter  as 
he  does  of  winning  the  Irish  sweepstakes." 


Book  Review 

THE  SAGE  GROUSE  IN  WYOMING.  By  Robert  L.  Pat- 
terson. 341  vii  pages.  Illustrated  with  169  tables,  figures, 
photos,  and  many  sketches  by  Charles  W.  Schwartz.  Sage 
Books,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colorado.  1952.  Price  $5. 

This  is  the  first  book  that  has  been  published  on  a  typi- 
cally western  game  bird.  The  Wyoming  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  is  to  be  commended  for  its  foresight  in 
initiating  and  supporting  over  a  period  of  twelve  years 
the  sage  grouse  investigations  on  which  the  text  is  based. 
Mr.  Patterson  has  spent  the  last  four  years  in  a  continual 
field  study  of  the  birds  in  the  Upper  Green  River  Basin 
as  an  employee  of  the  Wyoming  Commission. 

The  book  not  only  presents  information  relative  to 
the  habits,  life  history,  and  management  needs  of  the 
sage  grouse,  but  demonstrates  in  a  forceful  manner  that 
information  obtained  from  fish  and  game  department 
investigations  is  pertinent  to  the  over-all  knowledge  of 
wildlife  conservation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  forward  step 
taken  by  the  Wyoming  Fish  and  Game  Commission  will 
stimulate  other  wildlife  agencies  to  dig  into  their  files 
for  information  that  will  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  game  animal  populations.  The  text  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  environmental  factors  affecting  the  sage  grouse 
abundance,  including  a  detailed  account  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  species  in  recent  years.  Part  II  presents  the 
natural  history  aspects  and  general  behavior  of  a  grouse 
population.  The  effects  of  man's  various  land  use  activ- 
ities on  grouse  populations  are  evaluated  in  Part  III. 
The  final  section  discusses  restoration  and  management 
techniques  applicable  to  this  species  of  grouse,  and  a 
forecast  of  the  future  of  the  sage  grouse. 

The  book  has  an  attractive  format  and  is  well  bound. 
The  Illustrations  are  eye-catching,  and  the  many  photo- 
graphs give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  appraise  the 
grouse,  its  habitat,  and  the  techniques  used  in  its  man- 
agement. This  treatise  will  be  of  interest  to  sportsmen 
and  students  of  wildlife. 

RADIO  PROGRAM   • 

from  page  17 

snakes  in  the  United  States.  I  certainly  have  enjoyed 
your  programs  very  much.  Yours  truly,  Doloris  Fincher." 

From  this  one  method  of  teaching,  one  can  quickly 
see  how  eager  pupils  are  to  learn  about  the  things 
around  them  and  our  natural  resources.  And  if  they 
become  interested  enough  to  learn  the  value  of  the 
soil,  water,  forests,  and  wildlife,  they  will  have  a  desire 
to  conserve  and  use  them  wisely.  Dr.  Hechenbleikner 
agrees  wholeheartedly  that  the  most  important  teaching 
can  be  done  in  the  grammar  grades.  Perhaps  some  good 
local  radio  teaching  could  be  done  in  your  community, 
but  please  note  the  word  good.  Radio  and  television 
have  all  teaching  possibilities  with  the  correct  subject 
matter,  directed  by  the  best  leaders.  Where  will  we 
get  the  leaders  for  the  future  if  we  do  not  train  them 
today? 
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How  The 
License  Dollar  Was  Spent 

These  two  diagrams  were  taken 
from  the  Commission's  Third 
Biennial  Report,  July  1,  1950  to 
June  30,  1952.  At  left,  a  per- 
centage  breakdown  of  Commis- 
sion expenditures  for  the  two- 
year  period — totaling  $2,590,590 
— is  shown. 


What  The 
License  Dollar  Bought 


This  diagram  lists  the  budget 
items  and  the  percentage  of  total 
expenditures  spent  on  each.  The 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
is  unique  as  a  state  agency  in 
that  it  is  self-supporting.  Its  in- 
come is  obtained  primarily  from 
the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses. 
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WILDLIFE  PLANTINGS  ATTRACT  BENEFICIAL  INSECTS,  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


TREE  CRICKETS  FEED 
MAINLY  ON  PLANT 
LICE  AND  DO  LITTLE 
OR  NO  DAM  AGS  TO 
CROPS 


Damsel  buss  eat 
aphios-lkaf  hoppers 
corn  ear  worms  and 
other  injurious 

INSECTS 


ROSE&BICOLOR 
HEDGE  HELP 
CROPS  AS 
MUCH  A 
THEY  HELR 
GAME 


TH£  VALUE  Of 
INSECT-BATING 

'$$0  Birds  cannot  %, 

BSESTINATEO 
HEDOC  PLANTINGS 
PROVIDE  NESTING  AND 
POOD  FACILITIES  FOR 
BIRDS 


6R0UNL\  BEETLES  FEED  ON 
HARMFUL  INSECTS  AND 
CATERPILLARS 


THE  TACHINA  Fit  LAYS 
ECGS  ON  CATERPILLARS 
AND  OTHBR  INSISTS  - 
VOUNC  F/ISS  KILL  THEItr 
HOSTS  -  THIS  IS  A  MOST 
BENEFICIAL  PLY 


^J1  Snrryys  mat 
iTO  A  TIMES  THEIR 
OWN  WEIGHT  IN 
INSECTS  EACH  DAY 

and  will  starve 
in  a  few  hours 
Without  food 


ladybird  beetles  are  among 
the  most  beneficial  insects 
they  feeo  on  insect  eogs 
and  young  as  well  as  adults 
they  are  often  collected  for 
Distribution  iai  crop  a  vs.  as 


Xcrinlyonat 


Spiders  Prey  on  both 
harmful  and  beneficial 

INSECTS  -  THEY  ARE  A 
STRONG  INSECT  CONTROL 
FACTOR 


SOME  WASPS  LAY  THEIR 
EGGS  ON  THE  BACK  OF 
TOBACCO  NORN  WORMS 
YOUNG  WASPS  KILL  THE 
WORMS 


Skunks  are  one  of  our 
most  valuable  crof> 
protectors  -  they  control 
mice  and  other  pests 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


March  and  April  are  months  of  unrest  for  waterfowl  wintering  in  North  Carolina — the  time  for  their 
migration  to  northern  breeding  grounds.  Most  of  the  Canada  geese  will  depart  during  the  full  moon  of 
March,  but  the  movement  of  ducks  will  be  gradual  and  less  dramatic.  Suddenly,  it  seems,  they  are  gone; 
our  marshes  and  waterways  are  empty  of  the  vast  assemblages  of  winter!  The  photo  shows  a  flight  of 
ring-necked  ducks  over  Pea  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Dare  county. 
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COVER 

Win  Donat  has  depicted  one  of  our  most  familiar  birds  in  all 
its  friendly  grandeur.  The  robin  needs  no  introduction.  It  is 
the  harbinger  of  spring,  the  deliberate  huntsman  of  damp 
summer  lawns,  or  the  noisy  unit  of  vast  winter  flocks.  The 
robin  is  protected  by  law. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation 
between  State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who 
hunt  and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources. 
The  Editor  gratefully  receives  for  publication  all  news  items,  articles, 
photographs,  and  other  material  dealing  with  the  various  activities 
w  hich  combine  to  make  North  Carolina  a  better  state  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  material  published. 
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Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  Feb.  23.  1948,  under  the  act  of  Aug.  24,  1912.  Additional 
mailing  entry  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  214  West  Morehead  St. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  —  Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years. 
Make  remittances  payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION. 
Any  employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept 
subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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Progress  Against 

POLLUTION 


by  Jim  Robinson 


The  author  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  pollution  problem  in  North  Carolina.  He  reports 
the  story  as  it  stands  today — the  good,  the  bad;  what  has  and 
what  has  not  been  done  to  remedy  this  steadily  worsening 
situation.  It  is  an  article  of  vital  importance  for  every  Tar  Heel. 


Fine  game  fish,  rotting  and  bleached  white  by  the  sun — a 
picture  that  needs  no  caption. 


The  fisherman  returned  disgusted.  He  had  one  small 
fish.  "You  can't  have  polluted  streams,"  he  righteously 
griped,  "and  expect  to  catch  a  full  creel." 

No,  nor  can  wretched,  polluted  water  be  used  for 
public  water  supplies,  industry,  recreation  or  irrigation 
of  farm  crops,  without  expensive,  often  uneconomical 
treatment. 

Pollution  is  universally  recognized  as  a  sad  waste  of 
our  greatest  natural  resource;  a  mess  of  pottage  for 
an  inheritance  instead  of  the  most  magnificent  gift  of 
the  Creator — abundant,  pure  water!  And  North  Caro- 
lina needs  more,  not  less,  of  unpolluted,  usable  water 
as  our  state  population  figure  begins  its  steady  climb 
toward  the  five-million  mark;  as  we  attract  more  in- 
dustry by  advertising  our  pleasant  situation,  our  natural 
resources. 

A  report  by  former  President  Truman's  Materials 
Policy  Commission  has  estimated  that  the  nation  as 
a  whole  may  expect  an  increase  of  50%  in  water  usage 
during  the  next  25  years. 

Could  their  prediction  be  sadly  'off  the  beam'  ?  Here's 
how  it  could  be.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  in  a 
prediction  made  less  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  estimated 
total  U.  S.  population  in  I960  at  147  million;  in  1970, 
151  million  and  in  1980  at  153  million.  We  are  already 
up  to  the  estimated  total  population  figure  for  1980, 
27  years  ahead  of  schedule!  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
Materials  Policy  Commission,  could  not  their  estimate 
of  water  requirements  the  next  two  and  a  half  decades 
be  just  as  far  off  actual  needs?  Suppose  it  is?  Will  we 
need  then,  twice  as  much  water  instead  of  half  as 
much  again? 

J.  M.  Jarrett,  State  Sanitary  Engineer,  speaking  before 
North  Carolina's  Conservation  Congress  in  Raleigh  last 


November  said,  "In  North  Carolina  today  we  have  585 
towns  and  communities  served  by  379  public  water 
supplies,  consuming  more  than  250,000,000  gallons  of 
water  a  day." 

This  enormus  amount  of  water  is  used  by  just  half  of 
the  State's  people,  those  served  by  the  public  water 
supply  plants.  No  water  consumption  figures  are  avail- 
able for  the  2,000,000  living  on  farms  and  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages. 

But  water  pollution  is  no  friend  of  the  farmer.  In 
1949,  North  Carolina  farmers  meeting  in  their  annual 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  General  Assembly  to  "correct  the  growing  danger  of 
stream  pollution." 

Sportsmen  and  conservationists  through  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  as  their  spokesman,  have  also 
been  heard  in  condemnation  of  the  threat  of  polluted 
waters  to  wildlife  sanctuaries,  to  fish  and  game. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  with  the  mounting  waste  of 
our  water  resources.  North  Carolina,  as  the  South's  No. 
1  State,  is  growing  industrially  and  agriculturally  at  an 
even  faster  rate  than  the  national  average.  The  annual 
gallonage  of  unpolluted  water  needed  by  the  end  of  the 
next  decade  will  be  astronomical. 

Where  is  the  bulk  of  all  this  usable  water  coming 
from?  Not  from  water  courses  that  are  now  so  choked 
with  pollution  that  they  cannot  purify  themselves  or  re- 
spond to  treatment  that  would  not  be  excessively  ex- 
pensive. Certainly  not  from  water  courses  with  such 
depleted  oxygen  supply  they  cannot  even  support  fish 
life;  not  from  underground  reserves.  It  must  come,  ex- 
perts agree,  from  existing  surface  waters  that  can  be 
conserved  and  used  as  the  Lord  intended  them  to  be 
used;  prudently,  wisely. 
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Pollution  Destroys  Wildlife 


It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  life-giving  water 
needs  can  be  obtained  from  these  surface  waters  when 
nuisances  now  existing  ravage  public  water  supplies  by 
pollution  every  day  by  the  millions  of  gallons. 

Pollution,  contaminating  without  abatement,  is  en- 
dangering the  health  of  bathers  in  rivers  and  sounds, 
despoiling  beaches,  killing  fish  and  worse  still,  the 
bottom  life,  without  which  most  fish  cannot  survive. 
Excessive  pollution  can  even  break  down  the  man-made 
barriers  of  public  water  treatment  plants  that  cost  mil- 
lions in  taxpayers'  dollars  to  erect.  Pollution  can  even 
lose  us  new  industries  which  must  have  clean  water 
supplies  in  huge  quantities  and  which  are  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  their  engineers  as  they  journey  here  for 
the  initial  survey. 

Then,  too,  polluted  waters  are  particularly  destructive 
of  commercial  fishery  supplies.  As  an  example,  the 
State  of  Oregon's  annual  catch  of  salmon  on  the  Wil- 
lamette River  has  suffered  a  loss  by  pollution  of  the 
waters  of  $4  million.  In  our  own  State  it  is  common 
knowledge  on  the  Coast  that  the  annual  catch  of  shell- 
fish has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  great  outflow 
of  polluted  waters  from  the  rivers  into  the  breeding 
grounds. 

Where  are  the  great  shad  runs  of  yesteryear  on  the 
Cape  Fear?  Black  River,  Northeast  River?  Where  are 
the  heavy  runs  of  Rockfish  on  the  Chowan  that  used  to 
literally  pack  the  river  from  bank  to  bank?  Can  it  be 
that  these  fish  were  repulsed  by  instinct  not  to  spawn 
where  their  young  could  not  survive? 

What  is  our  State  doing  about  this  constant  pollution 
of  our  waters? 

To  date,  North  Carolina  has  made  only  a  step  or  two, 
but  it  has  been  in  the  right  direction.  The  pace  from 
now  on  will  increase. 

Leaders  in  the  stream  sanitation  program  are  optimis- 
tic but  admit  it  is  a  long,  up-hill  struggle.  Every  State 
has  been  slow  to  wake  up  to  this  threat  of  pollution; 
slow  to  realize  the  need  for  conservation  of  all  our 
natural  resources.  It  was  not  until  1948  that  the  Federal 
Government  passed  Public  Law  845  that  provided  legal 
means  for  the  Surgeon-General  to  combat  pollution  in 
i    an  inner-state  situation. 

Our  present  State  laws  often  have  loopholes.  The 

State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee  can  at  present  do 

nothing  about  a  mine  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 

I    that  is  creating  a  nuisance.  This  mine  employs  high- 

^    powered  hydraulic  hoses  to  remove  hundreds  of  tons  of 

topsoil  lying  on  top  of  the  commercial  deposit.  Water 

('    and  topsoil  foam  into  a  clear  mountain  stream.  That  is, 

"    the  stream  was  clear  at  one  time.  The  silt  chokes  it  to 

"    death.  The  ravaging  of  one  of  Nature's  sprightliest 

^    children — a  spring-fed  brook,  goes  on.  Swim  aside,  Mr. 

>£   Trout — make  way  for  Progress. 

>e  •  ■ 

The  trouble  is  we  are  new  at  this  pollution  control 
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job.  The  State  only  rolled  up  its  sleeves  for  a  pre- 
liminary bout  eight  years  ago,  in  1945.  With  such  a 
handicap  "the  man  back  home"  may  wish  to  press  for 
more  speed,  to  get  the  job  done  handily,  not  drag  it  out. 
Here's  the  background. 

North  Carolina  created  a  State  Stream  Sanitation  and 
Conservation  Committee  in  1945.  The  Committee  was 
to  make  a  preliminary  look-see,  report  back  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  in  1947  on  what  they  saw  and  what 
they  believed  could  be  done  about  the  pollution  of  our 
water  resources  by  inefficiently-treated  domestic  sewage, 
factory  disposal  wastes  and  other  wastes  such  as  saw- 
dust, shavings,  lime,  refuse,  offal,  oil,  tar,  chemicals  and 
other  substances.  They  were  to  appraise  the  streams,  too, 
with  respect  to  present  and  future  probable  dominant 
use. 

The  1945  Legislature  told  this  Committee  to  go  out 
and  look  the  pollution  despoiler  squarely  in  the  eye,  but 
failed  to  appropriate  any  money  to  help  them  look. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  had  frail  budgets 
but  examined  them  closely,  contributed  enough  money 
for  the  Committee  to  get  to  work. 

Consequently,  a  survey  was  made  on  pollution  of  our 
waters.  It  was  a  comprehensive  report.  It  was  duly  sub- 
mitted to  the  1947  General  Assembly  with  a  request  for 
funds  to  carry  on  the  second  phase  of  the  program, 
finding  a  remedy.  The  1947  General  Assembly  author- 
ized a  small  amount  of  money  (less  than  $25,000)  but 
made  its  authorization  effective  July  1,  1947,  thus  losing 
the  Committee  several  months  of  valuable  time  instead 
of  making  an  interim  appropriation  effective  at  once. 

Here's  why  time  turned  out  to  be  so  important.  The 
Committee  was  stymied,  even  after  they  received  the 
funds,  which  were  placed  in  the  budget  of  the  Water 
Resources  Division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 

This  is  a  North  Carolina  stream.  Below  the  mill's  waste  pipes, 
the  water  is  black  as  ink  and  topped  with  foam.  Local  folks 
say  that  not  even  turtles  and  moccasins  can  live  in  the  "stuff." 
They  don't  call  it  water  anymore! 


Pollution  Destt 
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State  News  Bureau  Photo 

In  the  beginning,  North  Carolina  was  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  virgin  waters.  Those  that  remain  unspoiled  should  be 
cherished  and  protected,  lest  they  too  become  open  sewers 
through  the  State. 


ond  Development,  by  the  slow  recruitment  of  qualified 
technical  personnel. 

The  Engineering  Director  was  the  first  employed.  He 
began  work  August  15,  1947;  the  engineer  responsible 
for  the  field  studies  began  work  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. A  chemist  was  obtained  in  November.  A  Junior 
Engineer  was  authorized  but  he  was  not  secured  until 
March,  1948. 

The  next  two  years  a  start  was  made  on  cooperating 
studies  with  various  municipalities  such  as  Concord, 
Salisbury,  Statesville,  Thomasville,  Lexington,  Albe- 
marle, Kernersville  and  Kannapolis,  regarding  their 
sewage  disposal  problems. 

These  problems  were  aggrevated  (and  still  are)  by 
industrial  wastes  from  the  textile,  paper,  chemical  and 
other  industries  which,  by  agreement  with  the  cities, 
dumped  their  wastes  into  the  municipal  systems.  This 
added  volume  of  sewage,  in  some  instances  was  found 
to  be  too  much  for  the  treatment  plants  of  the  cities  to 
handle  efficiently.  Pollution  sullied  the  rivers  and 
streams  without  let-up. 

The  one  borrowed  mobile  laboratory  water  analysis 
unit  could  not  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  once,  no 
matter  how  urgent  the  need.  More  and  more  it  appeared 
to  the  small  field  force  that  pollution  control  was  going 
to  be  a  long-range  proposition.  Then,  too,  the  Commit- 


tee could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  compulsory  action. 
The  program  was  based  entirely  on  voluntary  cooper- 
ation by  offenders  and  while  good  in  spots,  had  a 
cancerous  condition  in  other  areas  of  flagrant  violation. 
The  Committee  found  it  had  no  law  to  strengthen  its 
hand  and  that  the  monstrous  despoiler,  Pollution,  was 
cheating  the  people  out  of  their  most  valuable  birth- 
right, without  fear  of  effective  barriers. 

And  so  it  went  until  the  General  Assembly  met  in 
1951.  Then  the  State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee  was 
ready  with  an  enlarged  budget  and  broad  plans.  But, 
far  more  important,  the  public's  hackles  were  rising. 
They  demanded  action  instead  of  subscription  to  volun- 
tary cooperation  by  offenders,  high  or  low. 

"Let's  have  a  stream  sanitation  law,"  went  the  effect 
of  the  clamor,  "to  start  noiv  saving  our  streams,  rivers, 
beaches  and  sounds  from  the  stench  and  evils  of  pol- 
lution." The  "man  back  home"  made  himself  heard 
when  laws  were  being  made  at  the  Capitol.  And  that  is 
what  it  takes. 

The  Legislature  re-wrote  the  original  Article  creating 
the  Committee,  in  its  entirety.  They  declared  it  "to  be  a 
policy  of  the  State  that  the  water  resources  of  the  State 
shall  be  prudently  utilized  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people." 

The  new  law  provided,  "...  the  creation  of  an  agency 
charged  to  protect  the  water  requirements  for  health, 
recreation,  fishing,  agriculture,  industry  and  animal 
life  .  .  ."  and,  "this  agency  shall  establish  and  maintain 
a  program  adequate  for  present  needs,  and  designed  to 
care  for  the  future  needs  of  the  State." 

But  delays  plagued  the  work  of  the  Committee.  It 
was  not  until  December  1,  1951  that  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary was  employed,  Earle  C.  Hubbard,  former  Princi- 
pal Engineer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  man 
who  would  take  charge  and  get  the  ball  rolling.  Several 
more  months  elapsed  before  the  thirteen  employees 
authorized  were  secured.  More  delays  occurred  in  ob- 
taining essential  laboratory  supplies  and  equipment. 
There  was  no  money  for  a  mobile  laboratory  unit  so  two 
were  borrowed.  One  from  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
one  from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  budget  under  which  they  were  operating  was  so 
small  it  allowed  but  small  salaries  for  the  technical 
personnel  needed.  The  job  of  engineer  went  begging 
and  finally  a  chemist  was  substituted  instead  of  an  engi- 
neer, because  he  would  more  nearly  fit  the  salary  offered. 

When  the  team  under  Hubbard  finally  began  to 
operate  the  following  April,  they  worked  efficiently, 
completing  a  survey  of  the  entire  Yadkin  River  Basin 
having  a  drainage  area  of  7,180  square  miles. 

They  made  investigations  of  fish  kills  in  Tar  River 
below  Rocky  Mount,  Rocky  River  below  Siler  City,  Cape 
Fear  River  below  Acme,  Yadkin  River  in  Tillery  Res- 
ervoir and  in  ponds  on  a  small  stream  near  Kerners- 
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ville.  They  completed  37  pollution  abatement  projects 
throughout  the  16  river  basins  of  the  State.  Studies  were 
made  at  25  industrial  plant  sites  and  at  5  public  water 
supply  sources.  Finally,  they  worked  with  officials  of  13 
municipalities  on  sewage  treatment  surveys  and  related 
pollution  problems. 

Of  all  the  work  done,  the  Yadkin  River  Basin  survey, 
it  is  hoped,  will  have  the  first  great  effect  on  the  abate- 
ment of  pollution.  By  early  summer,  according  to  J.  M. 
•Jarrett,  Chairman  of  the  State  Stream  Sanitation  Com- 
mittee, all  segments  of  the  Yadkin  and  its  many  tribu- 
taries will  be  classified  by  the  Committee  at  public 
hearings  as  to  dominant  use,  whether  it  be  water  for 
recreational  use  only,  for  public  water  supplies,  for  use 
as  a  disposal  outfall  for  industrial  wastes,  for  agricul- 
tural uses. 

Classification  is  based  on  present  and  future  usage  of 
the  waters  as  determined  by  detailed  laboratory  and 
field  investigations  of  each  water  shed. 

Now  the  State  Stream  Sanitation  law  as  it  stands, 
has  a  'catch'  in  it.  It  relates  to  this  classification  idea. 
Before  any  compulsory  action  can  be  taken  in  the  abate- 
ment of  pollution,  an  entire  river  basin  must  be  classi- 
fied. Under  the  present  budgetary  set-up  and  personnel 
it  has  taken  a  year  to  get  the  first  one  classified.  There 
are  16  river  basins  in  North  Carolina. 

All  but  the  Cape  Fear  River  Basin,  however,  are 
smaller  in  area  than  that  of  the  Yadkin.  Nevertheless, 
years  will  be  required  to  classify  all  of  our  streams  un- 
less the  pace  can  be  increased  by  provision  of  more 
money  and  men.  More  pollution  is  in  immediate  pros- 
pect, then,  rather  than  less.  Construction  of  treatment 
plants  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increasing  amount 
of  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  being  discharged  into 
our  rivers  and  streams ! 

If  a  certain  city  on  a  stream  or  river  which  has  been 
classified,  has  an  inefficient  waste  treatment  plant  be- 
cause it  is  outmoded  or  too  small  for  growing  needs,  it 
can  block  improvements  of  that  segment  of  water.  It 
may  be  this  city  would  like  to  conform  with  pollution 
abatement  but  is  stopped  by  lack  of  finances  to  modern- 
ize its  sewage  plant.  It  may  have  reached  its  bond  in- 
debtedness limit.  In  such  case  it  could  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Commission  in  the  emergency  to  get 
permission  to  exceed  the  legal  limit  of  indebtedness. 
Again  it  might  not.  Cities  are  seeking  high  and  low  to 
find  additional  means  of  financing  their  current  ex- 
penses, with  little  success.  Thus,  the  river  segment  in 
which  that  city  is  located,  will  have  to  be  by-passed  in 
the  matter  of  pollution  abatement,  under  the  present 
law. 

The  law  reads:  "Provided,  however,  that  where  be- 
cause of  operation  of  law  or  otherwise,  enforcement 
against  any  municipality  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  cannot  be  had,  no  special  order  shall  be 
issued  against  any  other  person  within  the  segment  of 


water  where  abatement  of  pollution  is  sought."  This 
simply  means  that  one  municipal  offender  on  any 
segment  of  water  allows  all  those  contributing  to  the 
pollution  problem  on  that  water  course  to  continue  their 
malpractices.  And  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  No 
compulsory  action  can  be  instituted  against  any  pollutor 
until  all  polluters  are  in  position  to  initiate  abatement 
projects.  Violations  could  continue  indefinitely  in  this 
event. 

The  State  Sanitary  Engineer  admits  this  is  the  case  in 
some  instances,  that  there  could  be  more.  The  Commit- 
tee and  its  Chairman,  recognize  this  weakness  in  the 
present  law;  there  is  another. 

No  provision  is  made  to  provide  legal  compulsion  to 
take  care  of  an  emergency  situation.  If  there  is  a  pollu- 
tion nuisance  that  is  a  stench,  wrecking  property  values, 
ruining  recreation  facilities,  still  the  State  Stream  Sani- 
tation Committee  is  helpless  to  act  until  the  waters  in  a 
river  basin  have  been  classified.  Private  individuals  can 
sue  offenders,  and  do. 

"It's  a  problem  of  education,  promotion,  and  co- 
operation," says  E.  C.  Hubbard,  executive  secretary  of 
the  State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee.  "Part  of  our 
cooperative  program  is  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the 
public.  We  are  now  in  process  of  distributing  40,000 
pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  pollution  to  our  schools. 

"I  feel  optimistic  that  we  can  effect  abatement  of  pol- 
lution in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  We  are  receiving 
the  cooperation  of  many  progressive  industries  and 
municipalities.  Stream  flow  figures  are  indispensable  in 
our  studies  and  we  are  getting  these  from  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  and  from  the  Water  Resources  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment. It  remains  a  matter  of  time,  men  and  money." 

Education  is  needed  in  all  our  great  State  agencies  on 
the  many  problems  confronting  our  natural  resources, 
according  to  George  Ross,  Director  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  who  said  in  his  keynote  address  before 
the  Conservation  Congress  in  November,  1952: 

"The  purpose  of  this  Congress  is  to  awaken  within 
departments,  institutions  and  agencies,  a  consciousness 
of  the  immediate  needs  for  conservation  practices  and 
long-range  planning  and  to  create  in  the  public  mind  a 
new  concept  in  regard  to  the  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources." 

Is  the  pollution  problem  creating  a  'new  concept'  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  "the  man  back  home"  ?  Wise  use 
of  water  resources  he  certainly  expects.  But,  inevitably, 
"the  man  back  home"  will  also  recognize  that  it  is 
directly  up  to  him  to  see  that  it  gets  done — on  time. 

Note:  This  article  will  be  available  soon  in  clip  sheets 
as  a  supplement  to  North  Carolina  Resource  Bulletin 
Series  4  from  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  Raleigh. 
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A  ROUNDUP  DF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 

Wildlife  Commission  Elects  Officers    At  a  recent  meeting  in  Raleigh  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  elected  officers  for  the  year  1953. 
Chosen  as  Chairman  was  R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Sparta,  who  has  served  on  the 
commission  since  it  was  created  in  1947.  Crouse  has  "been  active  in 
state  governmental  affairs  for  many  years,  having  served  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  and  also  served  in  the  Legislature.  Selected 
as  Vice-Chairman  was  H.  C.  Kennett,  Durham,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
Commission  Octoher  16,  1951.  Ernest  D.  McGougan,  Lumher  Bridge,  will 
serve  as  Secretary  during  1953.  McGougan  was  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion July  11,  1949. 

*  *     *  * 

More  Carp  Barricades  Planned  for  Mattamuskeet    Three  more  carp  barri- 
cades are  to  he  "built  in  the  canals  leading  from  Pamlico  Sound  to  Lake 
Mattamuskeet.  Carp  removal  operations  in  the  "big  lake  have  virtually 
exterminated  the  carp  population  from  the  lake,  and  the  proposed  har- 
riers added  to  those  already  constructed  will  prevent  carp  from  coming 
into  the  lake  from  the  Sound.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will 
cooperate  with  the  U.  S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  constructing  the 
harriers.  W.  G.  Cahoon,  Refuge  Manager,  predicts  excellent  white  perch, 
"bream,  and  bass  fishing  in  the  Mattamuskeet  canals  this  year. 

*  *    *  # 

Initial  Trout  Stocking  to  be  Complete  When  Season  Opens    By  the  time 
the  trout  season  opens  April  15,  trout  from  the  state's  hatcheries  and 
rearing  stations  will  have  been  placed  in  the  designated  trout  waters 
of  the  state.  The  initial  stocking  will  consist  of  adult  fish.  During 
the  season,  remaining  adults  will  be  placed  in  the  more  heavily  fished 
waters,  and  fingerlings  will  be  placed  in  headwaters  of  streams  capable 
of  furnishing  adequate  food  and  cover. 

*  *    *  * 

Kerr  Dam  Reservoir  to  be  Heavily  Pished    Wildlife  and  Kerr  Dam  Reser- 
voir officials  expect  a  tremendous  influx  of  anglers  this  summer  to 
explore  with  boats  and  fishing  tackle  the  new  waters  of  the  reservoir. 
This  year  fishermen  will  ride  in  boats  in  space  where  tree  tops  pointed 
into  the  sky  a  few  years  ago.  At  present  the  total  fish  and  waterfowl 
potentialities  of  the  reservoir  are  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

#    *    *  * 

Pree  Seed  Mixtures  Again  Available    You  can  check  with  your  county 
agent,  SCS  agent,  Wildlife  Commission  biologist,  or  the  Raleigh  Office 
for  applications  to  get  free  seed  mixtures  to  plant  for  small  game.  A 
special  mixture  is  available  and  suitable  to  mountain  counties. 
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Wildlife  Week 

Dedicated  To  The  Prairie  Chicken 
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National  Wildlife  Week  is  an  annual  observance  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  3308  Four- 
teenth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  10,  D.  C. 

Started  in  1938  with  a  proclamation  by  President 
Roosevelt,  the  Week  is  designed  to  call  attention  of  the 
public  as  well  as  conservation  leaders  to  the  problem  of 
natural  resources  which  America  nearly  has  lost  through 
neglect  or  abuse.  The  1953  observance  will  be  March 
15-21. 

The  Federation  is  a  non-profit  organization  financed 
through  contributions  for  annual  issues  of  wildlife  and 
conservation  stamps  in  full  color.  It  also  publishes  and 
distributes  books,  pamphlets  and  other  informational 
materials  at  cost. 

The  1953  observance  will  be  the  second  in  a  series  of 
programs  dedicated  to  specific  species  of  disappearing 
bird  and  animal  life.  The  first,  in  1952,  was  dedicated 
to  the  Florida  Key  Deer  and  is  credited  with  helping  to 
arrest  the  dwindling  of  the  numbers  of  these  knee-high 
deer.  Through  Federation  efforts,  a  special  warden  is 
maintained  in  the  Florida  Keys  to  help  protect  the  deer 
from  hunters,  fires  and  natural  enemies.  At  the  low 
point,  it  was  estimated  only  about  30  of  the  deer  re- 
mained. More  than  70  roam  the  Keys  at  present. 

The  1953  Week  will  be  dedicated  to  the  colorful 
prairie  chicken,  or  pinnated  grouse. 

Although  the  situation  of  these  game  birds  is  not  as 
precarious  as  was  the  Key  Deer,  the  numbers  of  these 
grouse  have  grown  smaller  each  year. 

Once  plentiful  in  every  state  from  the  Appalachians 
to  the  Rockies,  they  now  are  concentrated  in  about  a 
dozen  states,  nowhere  in  quantity.  The  hunting  of  the 
birds  is  prohibited  in  all  except  a  few  states. 

One  objective  of  the  Wildlife  Federation  in  this  drive 
will  be  the  establishment  of  a  study  committee  to  make 
recommendations  on  how  the  prairie  chicken  can  be 
saved.  These  recommendations  will  go  to  state  game 
commissions,  state  legislatures,  Congress,  and  to  various 
sportsmen's  groups. 


One  race,  or  sub-species,  of  prairie  chicken  already 
has  disappeared.  This  was  the  heath  hen,  which  died 
out  in  1931. 

The  "greater  prairie  chicken" — technical  name,  Tym- 
panuchus  cupido  americanus — is  one  of  two  varieties  of 
the  bird.  It  occupies  a  range  from  Wisconsin  and  North 
Dakota  on  the  north  to  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  and  as 
far  east  as  Illinois  or  Indiana.  A  sub-species,  known  as 
Attwater's  prairie  chicken,  is  found  only  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

The  "lesser  prairie  chicken" — Tympanuchus  pallidi- 
cinctus — is  a  somewhat  smaller  bird,  paler  in  color. 
Remnant  flocks  may  yet  be  found  in  Southwestern  states 
from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  New  Mexico. 

A  spectacular  habit  of  the  grouse  is  its  annual  mating 
dance  on  ancestral  "booming  grounds"  each  spring.  The 
birds  gather  at  the  same  spot  year  after  year  and  while 
the  females  primp,  the  males  strut  and  dance  before 
their  ladies,  while  making  calls  which  "boom"  from 
inflated  air  sacs  on  their  necks.  The  booming  cries  can 
be  heard  for  miles  across  the  grasslands. 

National  Chairman  of  the  Week  will  be  Ed  Dodd, 
nationally-known  outdoor  cartoonist,  and  creator  of  the 
newspaper  feature  "Mark  Trail." 

The  objective  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  is 
sponsorship  of  careful  management  planning  to  save 
the  birds,  at  the  direction  of  the  special  study  committee. 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  help  arrest  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  grouse,  thus  saving  them  for  sport  in 
the  future. 

Steps  to  be  taken  in  the  program  to  call  attention  to 
the  prairie  chicken  will  be  state-by-state  organizations 
arranged  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation;  speaking 
programs;  feature  stories;  window  displays;  proclama- 
tions by  Governors  and  Mayors;  radio  and  television 
appearances  by  Federation  officials  and  the  chairman  for 
the  Week,  pictorial  features  and  a  sound  film. 
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Worms  by  the  handful!  The  author  (left)  and  worm  producer  Leon  Brown  examine  the  soil  mixture  used  in  the  pits — an  item 
of  extreme  importance  for  good  production. 


EARTHWORM  CULTURE 


A  hobby  that  pays  off  in  fishing  fun 


by  Duane  Raver 

Fisheries  Investigator 
Photos  by  Jack  Dermic] 


Want  an  interesting  hobby  that  can  be  turned  into  cash  ? 
We  saw  one  in  operation  recently,  when  we  were  in 
Selma,  North  Carolina,  that  you  might  like  to  hear 
about.  It  has  to  do  with  the  not-so-lowly  angle  worm 
and  its  propagation. 

Leon  Brown,  rural  mail  carrier,  who  lives  in  Selma, 
has  a  set  up  for  raising  big,  active,  hybrid  earthworms 
that  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1952.  At  that  time,  he 
bought  1,000  red  wrigglers  and  deposited  them  in  three 
carefully  constructed  pits.  Let's  look  first  at  these  worm 
hotels.  These  beds  are  concrete,  3  feet  by  6  feet  and  3 
feet  deep.  Brown  made  it  clear  that  sunken  enclosures 
of  this  type  are  essential  in  order  to  keep  the  worms 
from  wandering  off.  Electric  lights,  suspended  a  foot  or 
so  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  are  turned  on  at  dark 
to  discourage  the  worms  from  coming  up  and  scamper- 
ing off  on  their  nightly  escapades.  They  are  particularly 
active  at  night  after  feeding  and  watering.  Brown  was 
quick  to  point  out  the  need  for  tight  wire  coverings  to 
keep  rats  from  homesteading  in  the  pits. 

A  large  measure  of  success  (or  the  lack  of  it)  de- 
pends on  the  preparation  of  the  material  that  is  placed 
in  the  pits.  Brown  uses  a  combination  of  peat  moss, 
stable  manure,  leaves,  and  a  little  earth.  This  mixture 
provides  a  rich,  fine  textured  home  for  the  worms.  Of 


course  the  beds  must  be  kept  moist  but  not  wet  for 
good  results.  Brown  said  that  he  has  found  that  well- 
water  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  chlorinated  city 
water. 

What  do  the  worms  eat  ?  They  have  to  eat,  you  know ! 
Mr.  Brown  confided  that  he  uses  chicken  growing  mash 
only  to  feed  them!  This  is  sprinkled  generously  on  the 
top  of  the  soil  and  thoroughly  moistened.  The  worms 
are  thriving  on  the  diet,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
over-feed  them.  This  frequently  results  in  infestation  of 
mites.  The  amount  of  food  depends  on  the  weather,  and 
feeding  should  be  done  a  little  at  a  time,  more  fre- 
quently during  the  summer. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  inovation  that  Mr.  Brown  has 
brought  to  the  worm  industry  is  the  production  of  hy- 
brid worms  developed  from  Neuse  river  blue  worms 
and  red  wrigglers.  (He's  now  looking  for  a  white 
worm  so  that  he  can  have  bait  for  the  4th  of  July  that 
will  wave  the  American  flag.)  The  resulting  products 
are  fat  and  sassy  and  look  like  excellent  bait. 

Besides  being  fun,  the  hobby  will  start  paying  off 
when  Brown  markets  the  worms  during  the  next  fishing 
season.  Want  to  try  it?  Leon  Brown  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  the  next  time  you  are  in  Selma,  and  will  help  you 
with  raising  your  own  backyard  bait. 
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Brown's  "worm  hotels"  are  described  in  the  text.  Note  the 
wire  and  wood  covers  for  protection  against  rats  and  the 
lighting  system  that  prevents  the  worms  from  straying  out  at 
night. 


ft 

Brown  crossed  Neuse  river  blue  worms  (top)  with  red  wrig- 
glers (bottom)  to  produce  vigorous  flat-tailed  individuals  (cen- 
ter) which  should  be  tops  for  bait.  Below:  If  you  want  to 
scoop  up  worms  like  this  on  a  hot,  dry  summer  day,  grow 
your  own '. 


Kill  Report  from 
LAKE  MATTAMUSKEET 

Waterfowl  hunter*  had  unusually  g^jod  shooting  at  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet  <ftMng,*ttie  pasi'jeason.  ;A  tbtaf  <jfl  4,232 :g£$se  and 
3,903  ducks  were,  killed'  from  blinds'  'ort  'tHe  'teke  ws'tfi'a'n  esti- 
mated 1  5,000*f|eese  -taken. fromf  fiefcls  »surtound?rigUhe  refuge. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  a  repofY  by  "Willie  G. 
Cahoon,  Federal  refuge  manager.  It  gives  a  breakdown  of 
hunter  success  in  lake  blinds  for  the  past  three  seasons. 


1950-51 

Total  permits  sold   1,897 

Number  of  blinds    24 

Days  in  open  season    35V2 

Kill  of  Canada  geese  1,295 

Average  kill  per  hunter  day  69 

Kill  of  ducks  (all  species)   1.096 

Average  kill  per  hunter  day  58 

Kill  of  ducks  by  species 

Pintail    488 

Black  duck    287 

Green-winged  teal    161 

Mallard    80 

Ruddy  duck    4 

Coot   8 

Baldpate    30 


Bufflehead 
Blue-winged  teal 

Lesser  scaup   

Shoveler  

Gadwall   

Wood  duck  

American  golden-eye 
(probably  scaup)  . 
Ring-necked  duck  .  .  . 
Canvasback   


0 
27 
1 
7 
0 


1951-52 
2,182 
24 

38i/2 
1,031 

.43 
2,086 

.96 

1,065 
433 
271 
147 
50 
46 
36 
26 
13 
13 
12 
9 
7 

3 
1 
1 


1952-53 
3,136 
24 

47i/2 
4,252 

1.36 
3,903 

1.24 

1,916 
609 
543 
429 

37 

1  2 

63 

24 

20 

3 1 

27 

44 
7 

99 
35 
2 


Cahoon's  report  continues:  "The  increased  kill  of  Canada 
geese  on  the  refuge  and  adjacent  farmlands  was  due  to  a 
number  of  reasons,  but  it  is  believed  the  major  factors  involved 
were  the  greater  number  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  the  abundance  of  young  birds  this  year.  Our  wardens  were 
instructed  to  age  all  geese,  as  near  as  possible,  checked  in 
hunters'  bags.  These  checks  showed  at  least  80%  of  the  birds 
taken  during  the  first  half  of  the  season  to  be  juveniles.  Data 
collected  for  the  last  half  indicated  more  adult  birds  were 
being  killed — these  being  the  wiser  birds,  the  number  killed 
tapered  off  accordingly. 

"From  information  secured  from  L.  B.  Tunnell,  officer  in 
charge  of  State  affairs  at  Mattamuskeet,  R.  O.  Halstead,  Federal 
Game  Agent,  J.  L.  Cahoon,  Hyde  County  Wildlife  Protector, 
and  others,  it  was  estimated  that  15,000  Canada  geese  were 
killed  on  adjacent  farmlands.  This  figure — three  times  greater 
than  for  the  season  of  1951-52 — represents  about  19%  of  the 
peak  population  which  was  estimated  to  be  80,000  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  past  season. 

"The  number  of  geese  taken  for  one  year  from  the  Matta- 
muskeet flock,  in  our  opinion,  is  too  high  but  the  inventory 
taken  after  the  hunting  season  closed  showed  about  the  same 
number  to  return  to  the  breeding  grounds  as  there  was  the 
previous  year.  Most  all  species  of  waterfowl  wintering  at 
Mattamuskeet  this  year  showed  an  estimated  increase  over  the 
previous  winter  at  the  peak  of  the  concentration." 

ESTIMATED  PEAK  WATERFOWL  POPULATIONS 

Whistling  swan    5,500 

Canada  geese  80,000 

Mallard    8,000 

Black  duck    9,000 

Gadwall   2,000 

Baldpate    3,000 

Pintail   40,000 

Green-winged  teal    7,000 


Shoveler   2,000 

Redhead   1,000 

Ringed-necked  duck   10,000 

Canvasback    2,000 

Lesser  scaup   20,000 

Bufflehead    300 

Ruddy  duck  10,000 

Coot  12,000 
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Here  are  the  materials  needed  for  tying  the  effective  streamer  fly  shown  on  the  opposite  page:  Vise  (many  inexpensive  models  are 
available  or  you  can  improvise),  tying  thread,  yarn  and  chenille  (body  materials),  long-shanked  hooks,  tinsel  (adds  sparkle), 
clear  fingernail  polish,  white  bucktail  and  a  squirrel's  tail. 


THE  STREAMER  FLY 


by  Duane  Raver 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


How  to  Tie 
How  to  Fish 


One  of  the  most  simply  made  flies  in  the  angling  game 
is  also  one  of  the  most  deadly  lures  ever  designed.  It 
is  the  streamer.  The  origin  of  this  fly  is  lost  in  the  dim 
passages  of  history,  but  chances  are  that  it  was  first 
developed  to  catch  fish  for  food  rather  than  for  fun.  A 
few  wisps  of  pre-historic  bear  fur  may  have  been  tied 
on  a  stone-hewn  hook  and  dragged  through  the  water 
to  be  snapped  at  by  ancient  fishes.  We  know  that  the 
streamer  was,  and  still  is,  used  extensively  in  the  British 
Isles  and  on  the  European  Continent.  The  gaudy  salmon 
streamers  of  Scotland  are  the  aristocracy  of  fishing  lures, 
and  require  more  rare  feathers  and  tying  skill  than  the 
most  precise  dry  fly.  Don't  let  these  feathered  show 
pieces  frighten  you,  though;  the  streamers  you  will 
start  with  are  the  easiest  of  all  lures  to  tie.  So  whatever 
its  beginning,  the  streamer  is  here  to  stay  and  should  be 
added  to  your  lure  box  if  it  isn't  already  there. 

The  streamer  can  be  as  fancy  or  as  simple  as  your  ma- 
terials and  time  dictate.  However,  the  basic  fly  need  only 
be  elemental  to  catch  fish.  The  fly  that  you  will  tie  first  is 
simplicity  in  itself,  yet  a  good  consistent  fish  taker.  Once 
you  have  mastered  it  (which  shouldn't  take  over  an 
hour),  perhaps  the  more  involved  flies  and  lures  can 
be  attempted.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  streamer 
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fly  is  its  versitility  and  numerous  modifications.  Tie  them 
in  the  pattern  you  like  best  and  which  suits  your  locality. 

The  materials  for  a  standard  crappie  or  bass  streamer 
would  include  a  long-shanked  streamer  hook  (either 
turned  down  or  ringed  eye) ,  some  dark  yarn  or  chenille, 
red  tying  thread,  a  little  bucktail  or  other  white  hair, 
and  some  dark  hair  for  tying  the  pattern  pictured  here. 
Tinsel  for  ribbing  the  body  adds  sparkle  to  the  fly,  but 
is  not  essential.  Standard  equipment  such  as  a  rigid  vise, 
a  pair  of  small  scissors,  and  some  fly-head  cement  (clear 
nail  polish  works  fine),  will  complete  the  necessities 
for  tying  the  streamer.  For  crappies,  the  hook  should  be 
about  a  size  8,  of  good  quality  and  must  have  a  sharp 
point.  For  bass,  a  number  2,  similar  to  the  streamer 
pictured  would  be  fine.  The  long-shanked  hooks  are  best 
for  streamers,  although  a  heavy  wet-fly  hook  will  work 
satisfactorily.  Usually  the  heavy  wire  hooks  sink  the  fly 
better  than  the  lighter  weight  type,  and  thus  make  a 
better  fly. 

So,  let's  tie  a  streamer  fly.  First,  place  the  hook  in  the 
vise  so  that  it  is  high  and  out  to  your  right  in  a  comfort- 
able tying  position.  Break  off  about  two  feet  of  tying 
thread  and,  starting  at  the  front  of  the  hook,  wrap  the 
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1.  Let's  tie  a  streamer  fly.  Leaving  space  for  the  fly's  head, 
wrap  the  shank  of  the  hook  with  tying  thread.  Secure  the 
covering  with  three  half-hitches.  Do  not  break  the  thread,  for 
the  same  piece  is  used  for  tying  the  entire  fly. 


3.  Wind  the  yarn  tightly  up  the  shank  and  tie  it  down  about 
one-fourth  inch  from  the  eye  of  the  hook.  Follow  by  evenly 
spacing  and  tying  down  the  tinsel.  Then  clip  off  the  excess 
body  material. 


5.  Note  how  the  white  hair  was  wrapped  in  place.  Repeat  the 
same  procedure  with  a  pinch  of  hair  from  a  squirrel's  tail. 
The  dark  hairs  should  be  slightly  longer. 
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2.  With  the  tying  thread,  anchor  a  short  piece  of  yarn  and  a 
piece  of  tinsel  in  place  with  half-hitches.  Now  wrap  the  tying 
thread  quickly  forward  to  the  head  region  for  future  use.  Use 
these  photos  as  a  guide,  but  read  text  for  details. 


4.  The  body  is  completed.  Now  select  a  pinch  of  long,  white 
bucktail  and  shake  out  the  short  underfur.  Anchor  the  buck- 
tail  below  the  eye  by  wrapping  firmly  with  tying  thread  and 
securing  the  wrap  with  half  hitches. 


6.  After  the  squirrel's  hair  (or  bear  fur)  has  been  wrapped 
and  tied,  finish  the  fly  by  painting  the  head  with  clear  finger- 
nail polish.  It's  easy  to  tie  your  own  streamer  flies! 
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entire  length  of  the  shank.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  wrap  the  tying  thread  and  the  body  material  too 
close  to  the  eye  of  the  hook.  Leave  plenty  of  room  for 
finishing  the  head  of  the  streamer.  Once  the  length  of 
the  hook  shank  is  covered,  secure  the  tying  thread  with 
three  simple  half-hitches. 

Next,  select  a  couple  of  inches  of  yarn  or  chenille  for 
the  body.  If  tinsel  is  to  be  used  also,  tie  it  with  the  body 
yarn  to  the  base  of  the  shank  just  forward  of  the  bend. 
Make  sure  that  both  pieces  of  material  are  secure  and 
tightly  tied  to  the  shank.  With  the  body  material  and 
tinsel  thus  attached,  wrap  the  thread  back  up  the  length 
of  the  shank  and  have  it  ready  to  fasten  the  forward 
ends  of  the  yarn  and  tinsel.  Take  the  yarn  and  wrap  the 
body;  tie  it  down  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  inch  from 
the  eye.  The  tinsel  follows  being  spaced  evenly  along 
the  shank.  Trim  both  the  body  material  and  tinsel  close 
to  the  body  thus  leaving  no  loose  ends. 

After  the  body  has  been  tied  down  securely,  snip  off 
a  bit  of  bucktail  or  other  hair  making  it  just  slightly 
longer  than  the  hook.  Remove  all  the  short  hairs  from 
this  by  grasping  the  long  hairs  and  flicking  out  the  under 
fur.  Place  the  pinch  of  hair  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
body  and  wrap  it  gently  but  firmly  into  place.  The  hair 
may  be  tied  on  the  back  of  the  hook  only,  or  be  allowed 
to  surround  the  shank,  giving  a  "full  skirt"  appearance. 
Secure  this  white  hair  with  several  half-hitches  and  pre- 
pare a  tiny  bunch  of  black  hair  for  the  back,  giving  a 
two-toned  effect.  This  can  be  slightly  longer  than  the 
white  hair  and  gives  a  natural  appearance  with  little 
extra  work.  Wrap  the  head  tightly  and  finish  it  off  with 
several  half-hitches.  Clip  the  thread  closely  and  treat 
the  head  with  cement  or  nail  polish.  And  that's  it! 

The  designs  and  patterns  that  can  be  used  are  almost 
unlimited,  and  various  materials  can  be  interchanged  to 
suit  your  needs  and  fancies.  The  sizes  may  run  from  the 
small  number  12  for  bluegills,  up  to  2/0  for  weakfish, 
bass,  pickerel,  and  other  large  fish.  Most  light  colored 


hairs  like  bucktail,  Arctic  fox,  impali,  and  polar  bear 
are  very  good,  used  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
a  dark  hair  such  as  black  bear,  skunk,  or  grey  squirrel, 
usually  placed  along  the  back  as  shown  in  the  fly  pic- 
tured. A  good  rule  is  to  try  to  simulate  the  fish's  food, 
i.e.,  a  golden  shiner  in  a  bass  pond,  a  top  minnow  for 
bluegills,  a  dace  for  trout,  and  so  forth. 

Although  most  streamers  are  tied  to  imitate  a  forage 
fish,  the  smaller  flies  of  this  type  look  a  great  deal  like 
freshwater  shrimp  and  mayfly  nymphs.  Hence,  the  use 
or  manner  of  fishing  these  lures  is  important. 

For  bluegills,  the  most  successful  procedure  is  to 
make  a  fairly  long  cast,  allow  the  streamer  to  settle  two 
or  three  feet,  then  make  a  slow  twitching  retrieve  with 
short  pauses  between  the  jerky  motions.  Crappies  like  it 
even  slower.  Twitch  it  several  inches  then  let  it  sink, 
and  repeat  the  process.  Continue  right  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  because  often  the  fish  will  follow  it  for 
some  time  before  taking  it.  For  bass,  a  little  more  rapid 
retrieve  generally  is  in  order,  and  sometimes  when  the 
fish  are  chasing  minnows  along  the  surface,  a  very  fast 
darting  action,  near  the  top  of  the  water,  will  get  re- 
sults. The  best  time  of  the  year  for  the  streamer  is 
spring  or  early  summer.  This  is  true  for  two  reasons: 
first,  this  season  is  the  best  for  any  method,  and  second, 
few  insects  are  available  this  early,  and  small  fish  there- 
fore make  up  a  large  per  cent  of  the  fishes'  diets.  Use 
the  larger  streamers  with  a  spinner  if  you  like;  very 
often  this  will  mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  with  bass  and  crappies.  Try  this  spinner-streamer 
combination  for  walleyed  pike,  too ;  it  may  change  your 
fishing  habits !  Be  sure  to  use  ringed-eye  hooked  stream- 
ers with  the  spinners,  though. 

Three  basic  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  concerning 
streamers:  1.  Make  the  fly  attractive  in  its  pattern  but 
not  flashy  nor  bulky.  2.  Fish  it  fairly  deep  and  at  mod- 
erate to  slow  speeds.  3.  Strike  quickly  and  surely  the 
instant  a  fish  takes  the  fly. 


Access  Areas  for  Fishermen 

The  photo  shows  a  portion  of  a  fishermen's  access  area  along 
the  Roanoke  river  at  Weldon  recently  acquired  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  The  strip  extends  for  nearly  one-fourth 
mile  along  the  river  from  the  swimming  pool  south  to  include 
the  rockfish  hatchery.  With  the  cooperation  of  Mayor  J.  T. 
Maddrey,  a  99  year  lease  for  the  site  has  been  signed  with 
the  town  of  Weldon. 

The  Weldon  site  is  the  third  acquisition  of  the  Commission 
as  a  part  of  its  long-range  program  to  forever  keep  public 
waters  available  to  fishermen  and  to  keep  private  individuals 
from  completely  encircling  good  fishing  areas  with  posted 
lands.  Two  other  access  areas  have  been  purchased  outright, 
one  at  Lake  Waccamaw  and  one  at  Collington  Ray  in  lower 
Currituck  Sound.  As  time  and  funds  become  available,  practi- 
cal improvements,  such  as  all-weather  parking  lots  and  boat 
landings,  will  be  developed  where  needed. 

Ruford  Tatum  of  Washington,  a  fisheries  biologist,  is  busy 
searching  the  State  for  other  suitable  access  areas.  The  pro- 
gram is  in  keeping  with  the  Commission's  policy  of  providing 
more  sport  for  more  people. 
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onieruali  on 


Sketch  by  Win  Dnnat 


It's  Time  To  Build  Bird  Houses 


bv  William  L.  Hamnett 


The  birds  that  live  in  the  woods  and  fields  around  us 
richly  deserve  both  our  attention  and  our  care,  whether 
we  regard  them  as  pleasant  neighbors  or  useful  servants. 

As  our  neighbors  they  appeal  both  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  ear,  and  if  they  served  no  other  useful  purpose 
would  be  well  worthwhile. 

As  our  servants  they  wage  a  perpetual  warfare  against 
our  insect  and  rodent  enemies. 

But  the  birds  themselves  have  enemies  against  whom 
they  need  protection  in  the  form  of  human  help. 

There  is  much  we  may  do  and  should  do  to  help 
birds.  The  first  assist  can  be  the  building  and  erection 
of  nesting  boxes.  If  this  is  done  much  will  follow  be- 
cause of  the  insatiable  desire  to  become  more  friendly 
with  birds. 

First  of  all,  do  not  build  bird  houses;  build  the  house 
for  a  bird  and  keep  in  mind  the  requirements  of  the 
desired  tenants.  A  controlling  factor  that  limits  the 
kind  of  bird  that  uses  a  particular  house  is  the  size  of 
the  opening  which  should  be  no  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  size  suggested  later  on.  Birds  enjoy  sunlight  so 
place  the  house  in  a  partially  sunny  spot.  To  prevent 
a  house  from  becoming  too  uncomfortable  for  a  nesting 
bird  on  hot  sultry  days  provide  ventilators  along  the 
top  of  the  sidewalls  or  in  the  bottom  to  aid  in  air 
circulation.  The  small  ventilators  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  will  also  serve  for  drainage  of  water  that  might 
accumulate  during  a  driving  rain.  Away  from  the  nest- 
ing box,  in  the  crotch  of  a  nearby  tree  or  shrub,  place 
some  nesting  materials  that  may  be  useful — hemp,  flax, 
tufts  of  hair,  strings,  yarn,  or  bits  of  cloth.  Where 
there  are  many  cats  in  the  neighborhood  a  cat  guard 
can  be  placed  beneath  the  house  placed  on  trees  or  posts. 

Some  of  the  commoner  types  of  bird  boxes  with  the 
dimensions  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  listed  below: 


Bluebird 

Floor  of  cavity   5  by  5  inches 

Depth  of  cavity  8  inches 

Hole  above  floor  6  inches 

Diameter  of  hole   U/j  inches 

Height  above  ground  5-10  feet 

Robin,  Phoebe 

Floor  of  bracket  6  by  8  inches 

Depth  of  bracket  8  inches 

Height  above  ground  6-15  feet 

These  birds  will  not  use  closed  boxes;  they  prefer  an 
open  bracket. 

House  Wren,  Carolina  Wren 

Floor  of  cavity  4  by  4  inches 

Depth  of  cavity  6  to  8  inches 

Hole  above  floor  6  inches 

Diameter  of  hole:  (house  wren)   1  inch 

(Carolina  wren)  ll/g  inch 

Height  above  ground  5  to  10  feet 

Chickadee,  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
Downy  Woodpecker,  Tufted  Titmouse 

Floor  of  cavity  4  by  4  inches 

Depth  of  cavity  8  to  10  inches 

Hole  above  floor  6  to  8  inches 

Diameter  of  hole:  (chickadee)  ll/g  inch 

(nuthatch)   inch 

(woodpecker)    11^  inch 

(titmouse)   inch 

Height  above  ground  5  to  15  feet 

Crested  Flycatcher,  Starlings  (if  you  want  them) 

Floor  of  cavity  6  by  6  inches 

Depth  of  cavity  8  by  10  inches 

Diameter  of  hole  2  inches 

•  See  BIRD  HOUSES  Page  22 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  lime  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

How  well  can  a  fish  see? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe, 

From  the  way  a  bass  can  nail  a  passing  plug,  or  the 
way  a  trout  can  come  out  from  behind  a  rock  and  take 
a  fly,  fish  must  be  able  to  see  pretty  well.  But  just  how 
well — that  is  something  else  again. 

It's  too  bad  that  fish  can't  talk.  If  they  could  answer 
a  few  questions  and  tell  us  exactly  what  they  see,  we 
would  have  a  lot  of  new  and  very  interesting  informa- 
tion. Since  there  is  no  chance  of  their  talking  to  us  about 
it,  we  have  to  depend  on  them  to  tell  us  by  their  actions. 
From  their  actions,  and  the  structure  of  their  eyes,  we 
can  get  some  idea,  at  least,  of  how  well  they  actually 
can  see. 

You  can  see  that  a  fish  has  two  eyes,  but  it  is  not 
until  one  of  them  is  taken  apart  that  you  can  tell  just 
how  much  that  eye  is  like  our  own.  In  fact,  the  eye  of 
a  fish  is  more  similar  to  our  eye  than  the  similarity  of 
any  other  parts  of  these  two  animals.  It  must  be  that 
Mother  Nature  has  found  very  little  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement  on  the  structure  of  eyes  in  general. 
This  similarity  shows  that  although  we  have  changed  in 
many  respects  since  the  first  animal  moved  out  on  land 
when  the  oceans  receded  millions  of  years  ago,  neverthe- 
less the  structure  of  eyes  has  changed  scarcely  at  all. 
We  find  the  parts  of  a  fish  eye  almost  exactly  like  our 
own.  Light  enters  the  eye  through  a  transparent  covering 
called  the  cornea.  It  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  iris, 
or  colored  part,  and  then  through  a  lens  which  focuses 
the  light  and  creates  an  image  on  the  retina.  The  im- 
pression of  this  image  is  carried  to  the  brain  by  the  optic 
nerve.  A  fish  even  moves  his  eyeball  by  the  same  six 
muscles  which  control  ours. 

An  eye  works  just  like  your  camera,  Joe.  The  camera 
has  a  diaphragm  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  coming 
into  it.  In  your  eye,  the  iris  does  the  same  thing.  When 
you  come  in  at  night  from  darkness  to  a  bright  room, 
it's  hard  to  see  for  a  few  moments  until  the  iris  partly 


closes  and  reduces  the  amount  of  light  entering  your 
eye.  Also,  the  lens  of  the  camera  bends  the  light  rays 
and  makes  an  inverted  image  on  the  film.  The  lens  of 
your  eye  does  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  produces  an 
image  on  the  retina.  Both  fish  eyes  and  ours  function 
the  same  way.  See  Figure  1. 

But  there  are  differences.  First,  fish  have  no  eyelids — 
presumably  because  they  do  not  need  them.  The  main 
purpose  of  our  eyelids  is  to  put  moisture  on  the  surface 
of  the  eyeballs.  Since  fish  live  in  water,  eyelids  are  un- 
necessary for  this  purpose. 

You  might  think  that  the  main  purpose  of  our  eyelids 
is  to  let  us  sleep.  Actually,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  if  we  could  keep  our  eyeballs  moist,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  shut  off  visual  sensations  in  order  to  sleep. 

We  have  no  trouble  in  sleeping  without  shutting  off 
the  sensations  received  by  our  ears.  The  fish  is  able  to 
sleep  even  though  sensations  are  picked  up  both  by  the 
nerves  of  seeing  and  hearing. 


Human   Eye  Fish  Eye 


Sketches  by  Duane  Rarer 

Figure  1.  In  this  com  pars  ion,  note  the  striking  similarity  of 
the  human  eye  with  the  eye  of  a  fish.  The  greatest  difference 
is  in  the  shape  of  the  lens  itself.  Other  differences  and  their 
uses  are  described  in  the  text. 
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So  far  as  differences  between  the  human  eye  and  the 
fish  eye  are  concerned,  the  one  greatest  difference  is  in 
the  structure  of  the  lens  itself.  In  the  human  eye,  the 
lens  is  eliptical — sort  of  canoe  shaped.  The  lens  of  the 
fish's  eye  is  round,  like  a  baseball. 

We  are  able  to  see  objects,  both  near  and  far  away, 
because  the  shape  of  the  lens  in  our  eye  can  change  it- 
self accordingly.  The  purpose  of  the  lens  is  to  bend  in- 
coming light  rays  so  that  they  will  focus  on  the  retina. 
The  light  rays  entering  our  eye  from  an  object  close  by 
must  be  bent  much  more  than  the  rays  from  an  object 
far  away.  Changes  in  the  amount  of  curve  of  the  lens 
surface  make  a  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  lens, 
and  we  are  able  to  get  a  sharp  image  in  either  case. 

But  the  lens  of  a  fish  eye  is  a  sphere,  and  does  not 
change.  Because  the  lens  is  round,  many  people  have  the 
impression  that  the  fish  must  be  nearsighted  and  cannot 
focus  on  far-away  objects.  That  probably  is  partially 
true.  The  spherical  lens  provides  for  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  bending  of  light  rays  when  they  pass  through 
on  the  way  to  the  retina.  In  the  relaxed  position,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  fish  eye  can  focus  best  on  objects 
close  by.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  wise  provision  of 
nature,  however,  because  there  is  much  less  light  under 
water  than  there  is  in  the  air.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  fish  to  see  objects  at  any  great  distance,  simply 
because  of  the  lack  of  light. 

Since  excess  light  is  no  problem  for  the  fish,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  iris  of  his  eye  never  changes. 
He  always  needs  all  the  light  he  can  get.  And,  in  spite 
of  his  permanently  spherical  lens,  the  fish  can  change 
the  focus  for  distance.  There  is  a  muscle  in  his  eye 
which  we  do  not  have  in  ours.  It  can  pull  the  lens  closer 
to  the  retina  than  it  is  in  relaxed  position.  This  provides 
for  the  focusing  of  an  image  when  an  object  is  farther 
away.  In  this  respect,  a  fish  eye  focuses  for  distance 
just  like  a  camera.  You  move  the  camera  lens  out  to 
focus  on  close  objects,  and  bring  it  closer  to  the  film 
when  the  object  is  far  away. 

Now  that  we  have  some  idea  of  what  a  fish  has  to 
see  with,  let's  take  a  look  at  what  there  is  for  him  to  see. 


Figure  2.  This  diagram  shows  how  the  world  above  water 
appears  to  a  fish  and  demonstrates  the  effects  of  refraction  on 
its  vision.  For  a  complete  understanding,  it  should  be  referred 
to  frequently  while  reading  the  text.  Lower  left:  The  penny 
experiment  described  in  the  text  is  shown. 


In  order  to  imagine  how  the  world  must  look  to  a  fish 
from  his  viewpoint,  you  will  have  to  think  a  little  bit 
about  the  refraction  of  light  which  you  studied  in  school. 
When  a  fish  looks  at  something  under  the  water,  the 
light  rays  travel  from  the  object  to  his  eye  in  a  straight 
line  and  refraction  is  no  problem.  It  is  only  when  the 
fish  looks  at  objects  above  the  water  surface  that  the 
light  rays  are  bent  and  must  give  him  a  distorted  idea  of 
where  things  are. 

If  you  remember  your  science  lesson,  Joe,  you  will 
recall  that  light  rays  passing  from  a  less  dense  to  a  more 
dense  medium  are  bent  toward  the  perpendicular.  That 
bending  is  the  angle  of  refraction.  So  far  as  a  fish  is 
concerned,  a  man  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  stream 
and  looking  into  the  water  must  look  to  the  fish  as  if 
he  is  nearly  above  him  rather  than  out  on  the  bank.  The 
light  rays,  which  the  fish  can  see  coming  from  the 
fisherman  on  the  bank,  are  bent  downward  as  they  enter 
the  water,  and  the  man's  image  must  register  in  his  eye 
as  being  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  rather  in  the 
air  beyond  it.  See  Figure  2. 

The  fish's  whole  picture  of  the  world  above  the  water 
surface,  from  horizon  to  horizon — the  trees,  the  fisher- 
man, or  the  osprey  flying  overhead — all  must  appear  to 
him  as  being  just  outside  a  circular  window  at  the  water 
surface.  You  can  bet  that  the  fish  keeps  his  eye  on  that 
circle  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  too.  In  that  circle  he 
sees  food  which  may  be  swimming  above  him  or  float- 
ing on  the  surface,  and  it  is  there  that  he  sees  the  osprey 
which  might  like  to  eat  him  for  dinner.  That  circle  con- 
tains both  food  and  danger  for  the  fish. 

If  this  all  begins  to  sound  confusing,  Joe,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  this  refraction  business  works.  Get  one 
of  Mary's  cook  pots,  preferably  a  pretty  deep  one.  Lay 
a  penny  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  and  then  move 
your  head  back  until  the  top  of  the  side  just  keeps 
you  from  seeing  the  penny.  Now,  don't  move  your  head 
or  the  pot  or  the  penny.  Get  Mary  to  pour  water  in  the 
pot — very  carefully  so  that  nothing  moves.  When  the 
water  level  gets  high  enough,  the  light  rays  from  that 
penny  to  your  eye  will  be  bent  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  it  with  your  head 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  before.  Obviously,  the 
light  rays  from  the  penny  to  your  eyes  must  have  started 
upward  nearly  vertically,  and  then  have  been  bent  away 
from  the  vertical  to  your  eye. 

Now,  if  you  will  imagine  that  a  fish  is  in  the  position 
of  that  penny,  you  can  see  that  the  light  rays  from 
anything  outside  of  the  water  come  into  a  space  gen- 
erally above  him  and  then  are  bent  down  to  his  eye.  So 
we  must  assume  that  anything  outside  the  water  appears 
to  the  fish  to  be  almost  above  him.  Now,  we  can  figure 
that  the  fish  can  see  pretty  clearly  those  things  that  are 
under  water  and  are  near  him.  He  cannot  very  well  see 
things  that  are  far  away  because  there  is  not  enough 
light  under  the  water  to  see  any  great  distance.  We 
can  also  realize  that  he  can  see  objects  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  that  they  must  look  to  him  as  if  they 
are  in  a  circle  at  the  surface  above  his  head. 
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Figure  3.  A  fish's  area  of  vision  does  not  include  everything 
above  the  water,  but  only  those  objects  appearing  in  its  circu- 
lar "window."  The  outside  of  the  circle  is  always  about  45 
degrees  from  the  vertical. 


How  big  is  this  circle?  It  depends  on  how  deep  the 
fish  is.  The  outside  of  the  circle  is  always  about  forty- 
five  degrees  from  the  vertical.  Actually,  it  is  a  bit  less, 
because  light  rays  coming  to  the  fish  from  down  near 
the  horizon  are  nearly  parallel  with  the  water.  These 
rays  reflect  off  the  water  instead  of  entering  it,  and  all 
around  this  window  the  fish  sees  through,  the  water 
surface  acts  as  a  mirror.  See  Figure  3. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  mean  to  you  as  a  fisherman, 
Joe?  It  means  that  you  are  less  likely  to  scare  the  fish 
if  you  keep  down  low  on  the  bank  so  you  will  not  be 
such  a  big  object  in  his  window.  You  will  catch  more 
fish  if  you  don't  move  around  too  much.  He  can  see  you, 
and  motion  scares  him.  Fish  facing  the  sun,  so  your 
shadow  will  not  move  across  the  water  over  the  fish's 
head.  Use  a  long  leader.  Your  line,  lying  on  the  surface, 
must  look  bigger  to  the  fish  than  a  tree  limb.  And  when 
the  wind  blows  a  little  so  there  is  a  chop  on  the  water, 
forget  these  rules  and  just  fish.  The  waves  will  break 
the  fish's  window  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  he  can't 
see  you  anyway. 

The  fish  has  another  complication  in  this  business  of 
seeing,  Joe.  He  has  an  eye  on  each  side  of  his  head,  and 
you  might  think  that  each  eye  would  pick  up  a  com- 
pletely different  picture  and  send  it  along  to  his  brain. 
Seeing  two  pictures  at  once  must  be  confusing  to  the 
fish.  To  some  extent,  he  probably  does  have  two  separate 
fields  of  vision,  certainly  so  far  as  motion  is  concerned. 
The  ability  to  see  objects  on  both  sides  at  once  should 
be  of  considerable  help  in  finding  a  dinner  or  in  keep- 
ing from  being  a  dinner  for  someone  else. 

But  these  fields  of  vision  do  overlap  in  front  of  the 
fish,  and  there  is  at  least  a  small  area  in  front  of  his  nose 
where  both  eyes  can  see  the  same  object  at  the  same 
time.  It  must  be  that  the  fish  can  see  better  in  this  area 
than  he  can  when  either  eye  alone  is  carrying  the  image, 
because  he  will  usually  turn  and  face  a  lure  before  he 
decides  to  strike  it.  See  Figure  4. 

Remember  the  day  last  summer  when  you  were  fishing 
in  that  clear  pool  below  the  mill  dam?  Remember  how 
the  bass  acted  when  he  came  up  to  your  wet  fly  which 
was  moving  slowly  along  the  bottom  ?  He  did  not  come 
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up  to  it  broadside  and  look  at  it  with  one  eye.  He  moved 
up  until  it  was  a  few  inches  in  front  of  his  nose,  and 
must  have  been  looking  at  it  with  both  eyes.  You  re- 
member that  he  stayed  several  inches  away  for  a  few 
moments,  and  looked  at  it  carefully.  Then,  when  you 
gave  it  a  twitch,  he  made  a  dive  for  it,  and  was  on. 

It  seems  obvious  that  when  a  fish  really  wants  to  con- 
centrate on  something,  he  arranges  himself  so  that  the 
object  he  is  looking  at  is  within  the  field  of  vision  of 
both  eyes.  From  this,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  both  eyes 
register  the  same  image  on  his  brain  when  the  object 
is  in  their  common  field  of  vision,  even  as  our  eyes  do. 


Sketches  by  Duane  Raver 

Figure  4.  This  diagram  shows  how  a  fish  sees  underwater — an 
area  visible  to  each  eye  separately  and  one  where  the  vision 
of  both  eyes  overlap.  Since  fish  usually  strike  head  on,  it  is 
believed  they  can  see  best  where  both  eyes  focus  together. 


One  problem  of  how  well  a  fish  can  see  is  concerned 
with  color.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  question  in 
many  fishermen's  minds  whether  the  variously  colored 
flies  and  plugs  that  are  on  the  fishing  tackle  counter 
really  make  any  difference  to  the  fish,  or  whether  all 
those  different  colors  are  just  to  catch  the  suckers  who 
come  in  to  buy  them.  Well,  we  now  have  some  pretty 
good  information,  and  straight  from  the  fish,  that  they 
can  distinguish  colors. 

In  one  case,  trout  in  a  pool  had  bits  of  colored  cork 
thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  water  above  them.  There 
were  a  lot  of  colors — blues,  greens,  reds,  yellows,  and 
shades  of  each.  The  fish  paid  little  attention  to  other 
colors,  but  proceeded  to  try  to  eat  all  the  red  ones  in 
sight.  Yellow,  incidentally,  was  the  second  choice.  In 
this  experiment,  there  was  no  intentional  training  or 
conditioning  of  the  fish.  Of  course,  it  might  be  that 
their  hatchery  food  was  red,  but  they  proved  that  they 
could  recognize  color  and  show  a  preference. 

Other  investigators  put  some  bluegill  sunfish  in  an 
aquarium,  and  put  a  feeding  cage  in  each  end.  One 
feeding  cage  was  illuminated  with  a  green  light  and  the 
other  with  a  red  light.  The  cage  under  the  red  light  con- 
tained worms,  and  the  cage  under  the  green  light  was 
empty.  To  begin  with,  the  fish  showed  no  response  to 
the  colored  lights.  In  a  short  time,  though,  they  learned 
to  go  to  the  red  light  for  food.  The  lights  were  changed. 

•  See  DEAR  JOE  Page  22 
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Lets  Elect  A  State  Mammal 

by  Lunette  Barber 

Wildlife  Education  Representative 

North  Carolina  has  a  State  Bird  and  a  State  Flower,  but  no  State  Mammal. 
This  article  tells  how  school  children  can  help  select  one. 


Let's  have  an  election,  beginning  April  1  and  ending 
June  1.  The  dogwood  blossom  was  adopted  as  the 
official  state  flower  of  North  Carolina  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1941,  and  the  cardinal  was  declared  to  be 
the  official  state  bird  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1943, 
but  the  choice  mammal  is  not  known.  Since  North 
Carolina  has  nearly  one  hundred  different  mammals, 
from  whales,  the  largest,  to  shrews,  the  smallest,  we 
want  to  know  the  most  popular  one. 

Who  can  vote?  Boys  and  girls  attending  school  in 
North  Carolina  from  grade  one  through  twelve  will  be 
eligible  to  vote.  The  September  issue  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  will  announce  the  winner,  and  after 
that  time  a  picture  of  the  mammal  will  appear  on  the 
school  page  each  month  because  the  North  Carolina 
school  children  "said  so." 

Is  the  election  important?  It  can  be  made  a  get- 
acquainted-project  and  a  good  reading  program.  Too 
many  people  in  the  state  are  unfamiliar  with  its  mam- 
mals and  their  importance.  So  it  is  suggested  that  some 
study  be  made  before  the  vote  is  cast.  Immediately  the 
question  will  be  asked,  "Where  can  I  get  information 
about  mammals  of  North  Carolina?"  There  is  a  booklet 
Mammals  of  North  Carolina,  by  C.  S.  Brimley,  giving 
the  classification,  description,  distribution,  habits,  and 
other  interesting  facts  about  our  mammals.  The  publi- 
cation can  be  bought  from  Carolina  Biological  Supply 
Company,  Elon  College,  North  Carolina,  price  50c.  De- 
scriptions and  interesting  facts  about  many  of  the  mam- 
mals have  been  published  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
from  time  to  time.  If  the  magazines  have  been  filed,  it 
would  be  well  to  check  through  them.  Also  a  mimeo- 
graphed list,  "The  Mammals  of  North  Carolina,"  giv- 
ing the  family  and  species  may  be  had  free  on  request 
from  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, Raleigh. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  candidates: 


skunk 
red  fox 


common  opossum 
black  bear 
little  brown  bat 
common  raccoon 
mink 

fox  squirrel 
muskrat 
white-tail  deer 
American  otter 


gray  fox 

American  wildcat 
flying  squirrel 
cottontail  rabbit 
American  beaver 
woodchuck  or  groundhog 
chipmunk 
red  squirrel 
gray  squirrel 


Others  may  be  chosen, 
found  in  North  Carolina, 
write:  I  wish  to  vote  for  the 


common  deer  mouse 
European  wild  boar 

but  be  sure  the  animal  is 
On  a  two-cent  postal  card 


because 

 .  (Use  no  more  than  30  words  to 

complete  the  sentence.)  Address  the  card  to  MAM- 
MALS, Box  2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Only  one 
vote  may  be  cast  by  each  pupil. 

Let's  get  busy;  read  about  our  wild  mammals;  learn 
their  importance  and  elect  one.  If  you  cannot  decide 
which  is  your  choice,  talk  it  over  with  your  teacher.  I 
can  hardly  wait  to  know  which  one  is  elected.  I  sincerely 
hope  mine  wins. 


The  marsh  hawk  roosts  in  trees  only  during  the  nest- 
ing period.  At  other  seasons  this  bird  roosts  on  the 
ground,  preferably  in  sedge  fields. 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

No  one  can  guess  which  mammal  will  be  the  final  choice  of 
North  Carolina's  school  children,  but  the  gray  squirrel  is  likely 
to  be  a  popular  candidate. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


"Who  does  what  for  wildlife?"  After  years  of  experi- 
ence, every  professional  conservationist  can  vouch  that 
every  specialized  group  of  sportsmen  claims  for  its 
sport  the  leading  position  of  importance  over  all  others. 
Deer  hunters,  rabbit  hunters,  quail  hunters,  trout  fisher- 
men and  bass  fishermen — not  forgetting  those  who 
specialize  in  possum,  coon,  fox,  catfish  and  whatnot — 
all  of  them  claim  that  the  revenue  their  group  turns 
in  to  the  game  fund,  the  amount  of  sportsmanship  they 
show,  the  money  they  spend,  the  influence  they  wield 
and  the  good  they  do  are  the  biggest  contributing  factors 
to  the  success  of  the  game  program. 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  interested  participation  of 
the  various  sporting  groups  is  not  important — it  is 
most  important.  There  can  be  no  worth-while  game 
program  in  North  Carolina  without  such  participation. 
The  one  thing,  however,  that  seems  to  get  lost  in  group 
prejudice  is  that  our  efforts  and  interests  as  sportsmen 
should  be  directed  towards  the  betterment  of  the  whole 
wildlife  picture.  No  one  group  has  a  major  claim  on 
management  or  funds  to  the  exclusion  or  disadvantage 
of  a  smaller  group.  A  satisfactory  deer  population 
should  not  be  erased  from  an  area  because  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  fox  hunters  and  likewise,  all  foxes 
should  not  be  eliminated  from  an  area  because  a  vocifer- 
ous group  of  quail  or  rabbit  hunters  claims  that  the 
foxes  are  eating  their  game.  There  is  not  so  much  need 
for  associations  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  one  particu- 
lar sport  over  another  as  there  is  a  great  need  for  a 
unified  association  of  all  sportsmen. 

The  state  laws  should  regulate  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  on  a  statewide  basis  and  should  not  be  the 
subject  of  local  pressures.  If  the  foregoing  is  the  ideal 
for  law,  the  same  should  be  true  of  the  sportsmen's 
attitude.  We  should  keep  in  mind  always  that  our  wild- 
life resources  constitute  a  community  of  forms  varying 
from  microscopic  organisms  and  plants  to  the  bear  and 
giant  poplar.  No  form  of  management  directed  to  one 
form  alone  can  fail  to  affect  many  others.  If  this  is  a 
fundamental  thought,  then  no  real  sportsman  can  right- 
fully claim  special  consideration  and  treatment  for  his 
sport  without  that  same  treatment,  if  granted,  adversely 


affecting  other  sports.  Let  us  all  play  on  the  same  team 
remembering  that  individual  stars  do  not  contribute 
nearly  as  much  as  the  combined  ability  of  all  players 
applied  to  the  achievement  of  a  common  goal. 

W.D. 

J.  B.  Slagle,  Sr.,  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  had  an  amusing  experi- 
ence with  some  of  our  protectors  and  we  are  happy  to  pass 
it  along: 

"I  have  in  the  past  and  am  now  getting  several  state 
publications  of  this  nature  and  would  like  to  state 
that  none  of  them  come  up  to  your  magazine.  I  have 
fished  in  several  of  your  lakes  which  are  wonderful. 
I  have  come  in  contact  with  several  of  your  Con- 
servation Officers  all  of  whom  have  been  very  nice, 
especially  Wade  Crain  and  W.  B.  Cope  of  Bryson 
City.  I  met  them  on  Fontana  Lake,  they  came  by  our 
camp  several  times  and  ate  fish,  (Boy  what  eaters) 
we  had  to  go  out  and  fish  harder  each  time  they  came 
by.  They  were  so  friendly  it  seemed  we  had  known 
them  for  years,  but  boy  they  didn't  forget  to  check 
our  live  box  each  time  they  came.  I  still  don't  know 
if  it  was  to  catch  us  or  to  know  how  much  to  eat  we 
had.  We  found  out  that  Wade  came  from  a  little 
place  in  Tennessee  called  Erwin  which  is  close  to 
Bristol  another  little  place  called  home  which  helped 
us  to  get  acquainted.  I  certainly  am  looking  forward 
to  meeting  them  again.  Keep  up  the  good  work  in 
publishing  your  book  and  the  subscribers  will  sell 
them  for  you.  You  have  a  great  state  and  a  wonderful 
program." 

In  this  legislative  year,  there  is  much  in  the  following  letter 
from  L.  H.  Gillies,  of  Nantahala,  N.  C,  that  should  be  of 
general  concern  throughout  the  state: 

"I  have  for  some  time  been  a  reader  of  WILDLIFE 
and  like  it  very  much.  I  also  take  the  New  York 
Conservationist.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  good  job  in 
this  state.  There  is  yet  plenty  to  do.  As  you  know  our 
streams  are  being  badly  polluted.  Sewage,  trash,  and 
industrial  waste  flows  freely  into  most  of  them.  Gar- 
bage from  towns,  tourist  camps,  service  stations, 
hotels  and  cafes  and  their  sewage  mostly  go  into  our 
lakes  and  streams.  The  time  was  when  we  could  step 
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to  our  back  doors  to  dip  up  a  bucket  of  clear,  fresh 
and  sparkling  water  as  pure  as  the  morning  dew. 
Now  we,  mostly  the  women  and  children,  have  to 
tote  it  from  distant  springs  for  the  family  consump- 
tion, which  may  or  may  not  be  contaminated.  Once 
we  could  go  out  of  a  morning  and  catch  a  mess  of 
fresh  fish  to  add  to  the  family  diet,  (which  was  sorely 
needed)  but  that  time  is  almost  a  memory.  Pollution 
has  just  about  wiped  this  much  needed  food  from 
our  tables.  Now,  just  about  all  we  can  do  is  to  look 
with  saddened  hearts  into  the  black,  murky  water  of 
what  was  once  a  beautiful,  clear  and  sparkling  water. 
This  gives  our  state  a  black  eye  by  the  thousands  of 
tourists  that  pass  this  way  yearly,  who,  in  turn  look 
upon  our  people  as  unclean,  dilatory  and  lazy.  The 
fact  is  that  they  have  been  overrun  by  what  they  term 
as  "furiners."  They  have  lost  their  rights  to  progress. 
True,  many  of  us  have  obtained  employment  from 
the  many  mines,  factories  but  at  a  loss  of  our  pride. 
Personally,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  something  was 
being  done  to  make  restitution  for  some  of  it.  We 
pay  out  our  good  money  to  stock  the  lakes  and  streams 
and  to  pay  the  wardens  to  protect  them,  then  allow 
industry  to  destroy  what  we  have  worked  to  accom- 
plish. Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  downright  sin  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  whole  state.  I  have  written  our  con- 
gressman, trying  to  get  something  done  in  the  way  of 
an  anti-pollution  law.  They  tell  me  that  there  is 
legislation  in  the  house  but  not  enough  outside  pres- 
sure to  make  it  interesting.  I  believe  that  if  you 
would  circulate  petitions  among  the  hunting  and 
fishing  clubs,  who  in  turn  circulate  them  among  the 
people,  we  might  get  somewhere.  We  came  here  five 

Two  Freak  Deer 

T.  T.  Stephenson  of  Garysburg  sent  in  this  picture  of  a  spotted 
white-tailed  deer.  Such  piebald  deer  are  very  rare,  occurring 
even  less  frequently  than  completely  white  albinos.  It  was 
killed  last  December  by  Jimmy  Mayfield  on  William  Johnson's 
farm  along  the  Roanoke  river.   >. 

When  J.  T.  Zimmerman  of  Greensboro  killed  this  200  pound 
buck  in  Halifax  county  last  November,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  it  had  three  antlers.  Two  antlers  had  five  points  each  and 
a  third  long,  curved  spike  arose  from  the  head  at  the  base  of 
the  left  antler.  Wildlife  Protection  Supervisor  C.  N.  Woolard, 
who  sent  in  the  photo,  said  that  the  deer  was  so  old  its  teeth 
were  worn  down  even  with  the  gums  and  the  pelt  was  peppered 
on  the  sides  with  gray  hairs.  4 
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years  ago  as  tourists  and  have  been  here  ever  since. 
We  now  consider  that  we  are  natives.  We  love  these 
hills  and  valleys  as  we  did  those  of  our  homeland  and 
hate  to  see  them  abused.  I  fought  pollution  in  New 
York  until  1  saw  it  nearly  wiped  out  and  I  am  fight- 
ing just  as  hard  for  Western  N.  C.  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live  in  the  state,  which  I  hope 
will  be  a  long  time.  I  buy  my  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  every  year.  I  went  fishing  twice  each  year  for 
the  last  two  years,  this  year  I  have  not  had  my  gun 
off  the  rack.  I  think  every  one  should  aid  the  cause." 

J.  W.  Reeves  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  has  expressed  himself  so 
fluently  that  we  cannot  help  publishing  his  letter: 

"That  all  men  are  created  equal  is  the  basis  of  our 
Democracy.  Immediately  after  birth  this  fine  precept 
vanishes,  and  especially  as  concerns  the  fishermen 
of  North  Carolina.  The  Sport-fisherman  with  his 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  equipment  derives  a  lot  of 
pleasure  from  its  use.  In  comparison  to  his  neighbor 
he  pays  well  for  that  privilege.  He  must  buy  a  fishing 
license,  for  a  small  amount,  that's  true;  for  too  small 
an  amount  as  a  rule.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  neighbor 
fishing  the  same  waters  is  quite  a  privileged  character, 
so  long  as  he  uses  no  artificial  lures  and  fishes  within 
his  own  county.  He  is  not  required  to  pay  one  cent 
into  the  funds  making  his  sport  possible.  In  relation 
to  license  fees,  he  toils  not,  neither  does  he  spin!' 
(Spin-fishing  requires  a  license!)  He  contributes 
nothing  to  the  salaries  of  the  Wardens,  who  are  em- 
ployed to  enforce  laws  intended  to  protect  his  inter- 
ests; or  of  other  Commission  employees  who  work 
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constantly  to  improve  the  supply  and  well-being  of 
the  fish  he  freely  packs  away.  His  attitude  is,  let  the 
guy  who  loves  to  toss  around  those  pretty  lures  pay 
the  bill  for  the  whole  crowd,  and  he  pays  the  bill! 
Not  only  his  own  but  if  he  is  a  lake  fisherman;  or 
even  a  hunter,  he  pays  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  trout  fisheries  program,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  only  trout  he  ever 
may  see  are  the  pretty  pictures  in  the  magazines. 
Even  the  proposed  trout  stamp  law,  if  passed,  would 
not  eliminate  this  fact,  although  it  would  help  to 
equalize  the  cost.  What  of  the  fellow  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  a  trout-growing  county?  He  is 
especially  fortunate,  and  specially  favored.  So  long 
as  he  fishes  with  natural  bait  in  public  waters  (state 
stocked) ,  he  may  take  as  many  trout  as  he  wishes  any, 
or  all,  days  of  the  season  so  long  as  he  has  no  more 
than  ten  on  his  person  at  one  time.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  him  that  these  trout  cost  the  license  buying 
sportsmen  alone  30  cents  each!  The  cost  to  him? — 
not  one  cent.  Equality,  justice,  fairness?  Words  to  be 
found  in  the  dictionary!  How  about  a  uniform  fishing 
license  law?  He's  agin'  it!!  No  sense  in  having  his 
gravy  bowl  snatched  away !  Before  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  can  add  to  the  long  steps  our  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  taken  towards  making  this  a 
fishing  resort  State  of  the  status  it  should  have,  we 
must  each  of  us  drop  the  theory  that  we  should  soak 
the  tourist,  the  sport  fishermen,  or  any  other  likely 
prospect,  and  seek  some  way  where  each  of  us  can 
carry  his  part  of  the  needed  taxes  required  to  make 
this  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  resort  places, 
our  stores,  and  tackle  shops  are  all  getting  a  free 
ride,  since  only  license  fees  go  to  support  the  ex- 
penses of  the  entire  fish  and  game  program;  plus 
some  returns  from  excise  taxes  on  equipment,  of 
course.  The  fact  remains  that  we  must  all  combine 
on  an  honest,  cooperative  basis  to  do  our  best  to 
make  our  state  a  good  place  for  our  children,  and  us, 
to  live  and  fish  in  peace,  and  freedom,  and  equality! 
We  need  some  method  of  compensating  the  land- 
owner for  any  damage  to  his  property  by  fishermen 
traveling  to,  or  from  fishing  waters  within  his  prop- 
erty. We  need  to  weed  out  the  poacher,  the  game- 
hog,  the  dynamiter,  the  trespasser,  and  the  out-of- 
season  smart  operator,  or  any  other  game  law  violator 
who  tends  to  upset  the  proper  balance  of  supply.  I 
hope  for  no  Utopia.  This  country  and  people  being 
like  they  are,  inequalities  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  eliminate.  However,  we  can  do  our  best  to  cut 
them  down  to  a  minimum.  Let's  get  together  and 
do  that!" 

BIRD  HOUSES   • 

from  page  15 

Height  above  ground  8  to  20  feet 

Flicker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker 

Floor  of  cavity  7  by  7  inches 

Depth  of  cavity  16  to  18  inches 


Diameter  of  hole:  (flicker)  3  inches 

(red-headed  woodpecker)  .  .  2  inches 

Hole  above  floor   14  to  16  inches 

Height  above  ground  8  to  20  feet 

Screech  Owl 

Floor  of  cavity  8  by  10  inches 

Depth  of  cavity  12  to  15  inches 

Hole  above  floor  9  to  12  inches 

Diameter  of  hole  314  inches 

Height  above  ground   10  to  30  feet 

Wood  Duck,  Sparrow  Hawk 

Floor  of  cavity   10  by  18  inches 

Depth  of  cavity  10  to  15  inches 

Diameter  of  hole  6  inches 

Height  above  ground  4  to  20  feet 


A  natural-looking  box  on  a  dead  stump  near  the  water 
is  best  for  wood  ducks. 

DEAR  JOE  • 

from  page  18 

Sometimes  the  box  at  the  right  end  was  red  and  some- 
times the  red  light  was  at  the  left  end,  but  the  fish 
recognized  the  red  light  and  went  to  it.  And  when  the 
feeding  system  was  reversed,  they  learned  to  go  to  the 
green  light  just  as  well.  Certainly,  they  must  have  dis- 
tinguished the  color. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  color  intensities,  either,  be- 
cause they  would  go  to  the  color  which  indicated  food, 
regardless  of  whether  the  light  was  very  bright  or  very 
dim.  And  so,  Joe,  for  underwater  lures  at  least,  you  had 
better  continue  to  carry  a  pretty  good  selection  of  colors 
so  you  can  feed  the  fish  whatever  they  want  on  that 
particular  day.  It  is  quite  likely,  though,  that  the  color 
of  surface  lures  is  of  less  importance.  There  they  are 
seeing  a  lure  against  the  light  background  of  the  sky, 
and  colors  do  not  show  up  nearly  as  well. 

Then  comes  the  question,  at  night  why  are  black  flies 
more  effective  than  white  ones?  Actually,  the  fish  is 
seeing  the  black  fly  against  the  lighter  background  of 
the  sky,  and  it  gives  a  better  contrast.  If  you  want  to  try 
this,  hold  a  black  fly  up  toward  the  sky  and  compare 
it  with  a  light  colored  one  some  night.  You  will  find 
that  the  black  one  shows  up  better  than  the  light  one. 
We  will  just  have  to  guess  that  that  is  the  way  it  looks 
to  a  fish,  too. 

And  that  is  the  answer  to  your  question,  Joe.  The 
fish  sees  well — very  well.  When  you  realize  that  he 
can  be  swimming  along,  moving  through  water  that 
is  itself  in  motion,  and  can  take  a  moving  lure  with 
seldom  a  miss,  then  you  must  conclude  that  he  can  see 
very  well  indeed. 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 

P.S.  Joe,  have  you  and  the  kids  been  saving  this  series 
of  letters?  If  you  have  you  will  soon  have  a  useful 
notebook  on  fish  biology. 
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Ill  the  split  second  after  the  cannon  net  was  fired  and  before  it  dropped,  the  camera  recorded  the  wild  actions  of  a  flock  of  startled 
and  squawking  Canada  geese.  The  two  birds  on  extreme  right  and  one  on  left  probably  escaped.  Note  the  flying  weights  that  carry 
the  net. 


BOOM! 

Canada  Geese  Get  Surprise  of  Lives 


Photos  by  John  Steenis 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Se 


Technicians  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  using 
the  latest  trapping  methods  for  capturing  waterfowl  at  North 
Carolina's  two  federal  refuges.  From  the  close  of  the  hunting 
season  and  until  the  geese  migrate  northward  in  March,  each 
simultaneous  boom  of  three  mortars  echoing  periodically  over 
the  wind-swept  dunes  of  Pea  Island  or  through  the  marshes  of 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  has  meant  the  capture  of  from  five  to 
sixty  geese,  the  average  being  about  twenty. 

The  geese  are  being  live-trapped  as  a  part  of  the  current 
mid-atlantic  collar  banding  program  designed  to  unravel  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  migration,  flock  compositions  and  move- 
ments. A  conspicuous  plastic  collar,  white  at  Pea  Island  and 
blue  with  a  white  center  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  is  placed 
around  the  neck  of  each  bird  before  it  is  released. 

Large  coarse-meshed  cannon  nets  are  used  to  catch  the  birds. 
The  nets  measure  about  25  feet  wide  and  75  feet  long  and  are 
thrown  instantly  over  a  feeding  flock  by  heavy  weights  that 
are  shot  from  three  stubby  mortars.  The  explosive  charge  is 
set  off  by  dynamite  caps  fired  remotely  from  a  blind  with 
electricity.  Following  the  resounding  boom,  the  geese  surely 
get  the  surprise  of  their  lives  to  find  themselves  entangled 
under  a  net  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke,  dust,  and  flying  paper 
wads.  The  birds  are  not  injured,  however,  and  some  of  them 
return  again  and  again  to  be  recaptured. 

Even  after  the  geese  are  collar  banded,  the  results  of  the 
project  will  not  be  determined  until  reports  cf  observers  along 
the  migration  routes  begin  to  come  in.  A  large  number  of 
sight  records  are  needed  to  give  information  useful  for  setting 
sound  waterfowl  regulations  and  devising  good  management 
procedures. 

All  sportsmen  and  bird  enthusiasts  are  urged  to  help  make 
the  research  program  a  success  by  notifying  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Patuxent  Research  Refuge,  Laurel,  Maryland,  of 
their  observations.  Include  date,  location,  and  color  of  collar. 
March  is  the  month  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  collar  banded 
geese. 
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This  photo  shows  a  flock  of  geese  approaching  the  trap.  The 
birds  at  front  are  feeding  on  corn  placed  in  position  for  bait. 
The  folded  net  and  the  three  mortars  are  visible  on  right. 


All  is  quiet  now.  These  wary  Canada  geese  have  been  fooled. 
With  heads  and  necks  sticking  through  the  mesh,  birds  wait 
their  turn  for  collar  banding.  All  photos  were  made  at  Pea 
Island. 
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A  tulip  tree  has  come  to  life! 
Green  buds  have  burst 
And  now  are  free. 


You  touch  them  with  your  hand 
Striving  to  understand 
This  mystery. 

— Annie  LeGette  Johnson 
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The  osprey,  portrayed  by  Win  Donat,  is  undoubtedly  North 
Carolina's  most  successful  fisherman.  He  catches  a  fish  almost 
every  time  he  goes  fishing.  This  need  not  worry  anglers — 
ospreys  are  not  plentiful  enough  to  endanger  the  fish  supply. 
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Fabulous  is  the  annual  catch  of  menhaden.  Here  are  several  Often  called  "fatback,"  the  menhaden  is  valuable  foi-  its  oil 

tons  crammed  in  a  net  ready  for  loading  into  the  menhaden  and  the  fertilizer  obtained  from  dehydrated  carcasses, 

boat. 


The  Fabulous  Menhaden 

by  Jim  Robinson 


Examine,  please,  a  species  of  dog  —  a  Dachshund,  for 
instance.  He  trots  around  perfectly  happy  with  a  comi- 
cal, cigar-shaped  body.  An  over-sized  body,  when  com- 
pared with  the  sawed-off  legs.  He  was  created  pur- 
posely by  dog  breeders  in  this  form  so  as  not  to  leave 
his  master  red-faced  and  frustrated  when  game  dived 
out  of  sight  into  an  underground  burrow.  Constructed 
as  he  is,  the  Dauchshund  goes  right  on  down  the  hole 
after  the  quarry,  digging  with  those  short  legs  if  neces- 
sary —  and  dutifully  brings  it  to  hand. 

Now,  take  a  species  of  fish  with  an  over-sized  head, 
for  instance,  in  proportion  to  its  deep,  fat  body — pref- 
erably with  a  distinctive  black  spot  on  each  side  of 
the  head.  The  over-sized  head  comes  in  handy,  and  the 
Almighty  purposely  created  it  that  way. 

Slice  the  outer  end  of  this  head  in  a  toothless  circle, 
opening  up  a  very  large  mouth.  Join  small  fins  and 
tail  to  the  body.  Complete  the  picture  with  a  flourish 
—  smooth  on  crenulated  scales  that  reflect  a  flashy 
mixture  of  azure  and  quicksilver.  Here  you  wind  up, 
perhaps,  with  a  member  of  the  multitudinous  herring 
tribe.  But,  just  add  to  the  above  in  that  over-sized  head, 
a  healthy  set  of  complex  gill  strainers  and  there  it  is  — 
the  fabulous  menhaden!  The  fish  that  is  fabulous  in 
its  own  prodigality  of  numbers;  fabulous  in  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  man. 


More  menhaden  are  taken  in  American  waters  than 
any  other  species.  They  are  the  most  prolific  fish  in  all 
the  seven  seas  and  they  form  the  solid  basis  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  commercial  fishery.  Largest?  It's  fabulous 
in  its  tonnage! 

Prior  to  1946  the  Pacific  pilchard  led  in  our  com- 
mercial fisheries,  but,  since  then  the  menhaden  has 
easily  topped  the  list.  In  an  average  year  more  than 
200  million  menhaden  will  be  taken  off  the  North 
Carolina  coast  alone.  And  yet  this  is  but  one  small 
corner  of  their  vast  feeding  grounds,  albeit,  one  of 
the  best. 

In  1951  the  total  U.  S.  catch  in  the  nets  of  the  purse 
seiners  was  one  billion  and  one  hundred  million  pounds ! 

Menhaden  are  found  from  Novia  Scotia  in  the  North 
Atlantic  to  Brazil  in  the  South  Atlantic  .  .  .  and  ocean- 
ward  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  Still,  the  spawning  grounds 
are  unknown  to  man.  Here  they  must  gather  in  such 
astronomical  numbers  as  to  bulge  the  sides  of  Davy 
Jones'  locker. 

One  secret  of  their  numbers  lies  in  the  great  store- 
house of  food  available  at  all  times.  It  is  plankton,  a 
microscopic  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
one  of  the  most  primitive  and  diminutive  forms  of  life. 
All  the  menhaden  has  to  do  is  swim  along  with  its 
mouth  open;  his  complex  gill  strainers  do  the  rest. 
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Schools  of  menhaden  can  be  likened  to  huge  flocks 
of  sheep  that  roam  the  western  range.  Menhaden  graze 
on  plankton,  the  natural  pasturage  of  the  sea.  The 
microscopic  plants  in  plankton  are  called  diatoms,  the 
animals  are  known  as  copepods.  They  have  amazing 
food  values. 

One  analysis  indicates  diatoms  consist  of  28.7%  pro- 
tein, 8%  fat,  63.2%  carbohydrates,  while  copepods  con- 
sist of  65.1%  protein,  5.1%  chitin,  7.7%  fat  and  22.1% 
carbohydrates.  T.  M.  Miller,  research  director  of  Wal- 
lace Menhaden  Products,  Inc.,  Morehead  City,  N.  C, 
says,  "a  commercially  feasible  method  of  separating 
plankton  from  sea  water  could  supply  all  the  food  needs 
of  the  earth!" 

On  plankton  the  menhaden  waxes  fat,  so  fat  he  is 
a  living  storehouse  of  oil.  Because  the  menhaden  is  too 


A  close-up  view  of  the  marvelous  menhaden. 


bony  for  its  size,  too  mealy  when  cooked,  and  with  an 
unpalatable  oiliness,  it  is  not  sought  for  eating  purposes. 
But,  the  oil  is  his  undoing.  Men  have  desired  this  fish 
for  its  oil  since  the  earliest  days  of  our  colonial  govern- 
ment. Menhaden  roe,  however,  does  find  a  small  market. 
Its  taste  is  not  unlike  shad  roe. 

The  name  Menhaden  is  derived  from  a  Narragansett 
Indian  word  meaning,  "that  which  enriches  the  earth." 
Natural  enough  when  you  remember  reading  that  these 
Massachusetts  Indians  started  the  custom  of  planting 
a  fish  or  two  in  each  hill  of  corn.  The  decayed  fish  made 
good  fertilizer  but  white  men  found  the  fish  oil  "did 
foul  our  land." 

Up  Rhode  Island  way  the  fish  oil  not  only  fouled  the 
land  but  also  fouled  the  very  air  itself,  as  it  was  there 
that  menhaden  oil  was  first  produced  .  .  ,  by  the  "rot- 
ting" process. 

Large  casks  were  filled  with  menhaden,  covered  with 
water  and  then  weighted  boards  placed  on  top  of  the 
mass  of  fish.  As  the  tissues  of  the  fish  broke  down, 
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there  arose  an  overwhelming  stench.  But  the  process 
did  liberate  something  besides  a  powerful  odor.  The 
fish  oil  rose  to  the  top  of  the  casks  and  was  skimmed 
off.  It  was  a  very  primitive,  slow  process  and  recovery 
of  oil  was  less  than  20%  of  what  can  be  realized  by 
today's  modern,  rapid-handling  methods. 

Latest  count  is  that  there  are  more  than  30  plants  in 
operation  for  extracting  menhaden  oil  and  processing 
the  high-protein  fish  meal  .  .  .  fertilizer  from  the  least 
valuable  residue.  Northernmost  plant  is  located  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  southernmost,  in  Texas  on  the 
Gulf. 

Chances  are  the  soap  in  your  kitchen  and  bathroom 
is  apt  to  contain  menhaden  oil;  the  linoleum  on  your 
kitchen  floor  or  covering  the  floor  of  your  office.  The 
varnish  and  paint  that  decorate  your  walls  and  furniture 
may  have  more  oil  from  the  fabulous  menhaden  — 
your  waterproof  garments.  Oil,  born  in  the  ocean, 
squeezed  from  the  plankton-eaters,  is  shipped  to  the 
steel  mills  where  manufacturers  find  it  invaluable  for 
tempering  their  product. 

The  fabulous  menhaden  —  the  go-between  —  de- 
livering to  us  a  tempered  steel  carving  knife  to  slice 
the  roast  beef  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  many 
a  full  meal  for  sharks,  which,  when  they  in  turn  are 
caught,  deliver  to  use  after  manufacture  from  the  ex- 
tracted oil  of  their  livers  —  blue,  green,  yellow  and 
red  vitamin  pills! 

Porpoises  as  well  as  sharks  are  fond  of  menhaden. 
They  rip  through  giant  schools  of  menhaden  in  mad 
feasts.  Menhaden  are  so  frightened  by  these  twin  men- 
aces they  bunch  together  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lift 
the  top  layer  of  fish  three  and  four  inches  out  of  water. 
The  area  of  menhaden  schools  may  be  acres  in  extent. 
Sharks  have  been  known  to  drive  the  menhaden  so 
crazy  with  fright  that  in  one  instance  a  huge  school 
literally  clogged  up  an  inlet  on  the  coast  that  measured 


The  menhaden  fishery  creates  an  important  industry  in  ferti- 
lizer production  alone. 
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When  the  menhaden  boats  are  docked  at  Beaufort  and  other  North  Carolina  ports,  they  add  an  impressive  and  picturesque  touch 
to  the  waterfront. 


more  than  half  a  mile  across!  The  panic  in  the  lower 
mass  pushed  the  thousands  on  top  quite  literally  out 
of  water,  leaving  them  stranded  forever  on  the  beach. 

As  menhaden  like  the  temperature  of  their  water 
between  60  and  70  degrees,  when  plankton  thrive  best, 
the  summer  months  finds  them  fattening  like  lambs  in 
clover.  Thus  the  Fall  catch  of  menhaden  is  much  larger 
than  it  is  in  the  Spring.  The  Fall  catch  supplies  seven 
or  eight  times  as  much  oil  as  does  the  Spring  catch. 
Each  individual  fish  is  larger,  fatter,  oilier,  after  a  full 
summer  of  feeding. 

Full  grown  menhaden  range  in  weight  from  three- 
fourths  to  one  pound.  When  a  fish  has  lived  several 
summers  it  is  getting  on  in  size.  The  daddy  of  them  all 
was  a  five-year-old  which  measured  20  inches  long  and 
tipped  the  scales  at  three  and  a  half  pounds.  In  nearly 
every  menhaden  plant  office  in  North  Carolina  you  see 
a  cast  of  this  giant  menhaden. 

The  fabulous  menhaden  has  a  fabulous  amount  of 
names,  too.  Along  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  coasts 
you  hear  deeply-tanned  fishermen  who  have  been  sein- 
ing menhaden  for  several  generations,  refer  to  their 
hauls  of  bughead  and  bugfish,  not  to  mention  oldwife, 
alewife,  greentail  and  chebog.  While  further  north  in 
Delaware,  to  those  names  have  been  added  one  more, 
mossbunker.  Still  further  along  in  Connecticut  three 
more  are  added;  whitefish,  bonyfish  and  bunker.  North 
Carolina  seems  to  have  pinned  the  correct  moniker, 
however,  on  this  oil-bearing  fish  —  fatback.  And  one 
final  name — once  in  awhile  you  hear  a  Tarheel  fisher- 
man call  them  "pogy." 

Menhaden  seldom  play  "hooky"  from  their  schools 
which  vary  in  size  from  a  small  pod  of  several  thousand 
up  to  huge  bodies  of  fish  containing  millions.  They  are 
distinguishable  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  a  dark 
brown  or  reddish  coloration  of  the  water.  Gulls  or 
pelicans  flying  about  and  feeding  in  the  area  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  menhaden. 

Today,  many  millions  of  menhaden  are  spotted  from 
airplanes.  The  pilot  communicates  with  the  captain  of 
the  fish  boat  by  radio-telephone,  directing  the  "striker 


boat"  to  the  head  of  the  largest  menhaden  school  in  the 
vicinity. 

Mechanical  "fishfinders"  have  been  developed  called 
fathometers  which  utilize  the  principles  of  electronics 
used  in  sonar.  These  instruments  are  most  effective 
when  a  menhaden  school  is  not  discernable  on  the  sur- 
face. It  catches  the  bounce  of  an  echo  back  from  the 
school  of  fish,  locating  its  precisely. 

When  a  menhaden  school  is  located,  me  twenty-odd 
crew  members  take  to  the  two  steel  purse  boats  that 
have  been  towed  behind  the  mother  boat.  The  Captain 
takes  charge  of  one,  the  Mate  the  other.  Each  boat 
carries  half  of  the  usual  1200-foot  length  of  purse  seine. 
The  motorized  purse  boats  head  for  the  oar-powered 
striker  boat,  which  is  marking  the  head  of  the  school. 
Then,  separating  from  the  striker  boat,  the  purse  boats 
circle  the  school  in  opposite  directions,  paying  out  their 
net. 

The  purse  boats  meet  on  the  outer  bend  of  the  circle 
and  the  huge  net  is  pursed  up  like  a  giant  bag  by  means 
of  the  purse  line  hauled  by  a  hand  winch  through  rings 
in  the  bottom  edge  of  the  net. 

Once  the  fish  harvest  is  "in  the  bag,"  the  crewmen 
break  out  in  joyful  chanteys.  These  are  ancient  chanteys 
with  a  rhythm  and  a  cadence  that  helps  the  men  haul 
the  heavy  purse  net  ever  tighter  around  the  school  of 
menhaden  until  the  entire  school  is  one  compact  mass, 
ready  for  "bailing"  into  the  hold  of  the  mother  boat. 

This  procedure  is  repeated  until  the  fish  boat  is  loaded 
with  perhaps  a  half  million  fish  as  these  boats  run  in 
size  up  to  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  With  holds 
bulging  and  decks  almost  awash,  the  skipper  sets  a 
course  for  the  dock-side  factory.  Here  they  are  sold 
"by  the  thousand,"  each  member  of  the  crew  receiving 
"shares"  in  accordance  and  in  proportion  to  his  partic- 
ular job. 

Fish  are  usually  landed  within  12  hours  from  the 
time  they  are  caught  and  are  processed  within  another 
12  hours.  Unloading  of  the  boats  is  almost  altogether 
by  means  of  large  pumps  which  actually  serve  as 

•  See  MENHADEN  Page  22 
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Public  Hearings  to  Set  Hunting  Rules  Coming  Up  Soon 

Early  in  May  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  meet  to  set  tentative  regulations 
for  the  1953-54  hunting  season.  These  proposed  regulations  will  be  presented  to  in- 
terested sportsmen  at  a  series  of  public  hearings  to  be  held  in  each  of  the  nine  Com- 
mission districts  during  May  and  June.  Dates  and  locations  of  the  public  hearings 
will  be  announced  in  the  May  1953  issue  of  WILDLIFE. 

%    *     *  ❖ 

Free  Seed  Mixtures  Still  Available 

There  is  still  time  to  get  ten-pound  packets  of  annual  seed  mixtures  to  plant  for  farm 
game.  Your  County  Extension  Agent,  local  SCS  Officer,  District  Biologist,  or  County 
Wildlife  Protector  can  tell  you  how  to  get  seed  packets.  There  is  no  charge.  Seed  mix- 
tures are  planted  on  old  tobacco  beds  or  other  odd  corners  of  ground  to  provide  food 
and  cover  for  small  game.  Special  mixtures  are  available  for  farms  in  the  Mountain 
Counties. 


Trout  Season  Opens  April  15 

The  1953  season  on  trout  in  the  Mountain  Region  gets  under  way  on  April  15.  The  Fish 
Division  of  the  Wildlife  Commission  will  have  completed  initial  stocking  of  designated 
public  waters  by  the  time  the  season  opens,  with  supplemental  stocking  to  be  done  as 
the  season  progresses.  A  new  feeding  program  instituted  by  the  Commission  has  assured 
larger  and  healthier  trout  for  Tar  Heel  public  trout  streams. 


Special  Pisgah  and  Nantahala  Trout  Regulations  Published 

In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
published  special  regulations  for  trout  fishing  in  the  Pisgah  and  Nantahala  National 
Forests.  Copies  of  the  regulations  are  available  from  wildlife  management  areas  in  the 
Mountain  Region,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Post  Office,  Asheville  ;  checking  stations 
in  the  areas  opened  to  fishing,  State  fish  hatcheries,  and  from  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's Raleigh  office. 


Future  of  Tar  Heel  Striped  Bass  Industry  Looks  Hopeful 

At  a  recent  meeting  with  officials  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  and  John  Kerr  Dam  officials,  the  U.  S.  Army 
Engineers  indicated  that  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  control  water  flow  in  the 
Roanoke  River  to  protect  the  annual  spawning  run  of  striped  bass.  A  cursory  survey  of 
coastal  and  Roanoke  River  fishing  facilities  indicated  that  the  striped  bass  are  worth 
at  least  a  million  dollars  each  year  to  the  State.  High  water  levels  will  be  needed  to 
bring  spawners  up  the  Roanoke  for  the  spring  run,  and  an  optimum  water  level  will  be 
needed  to  allow  the  fish  to  spawn  -  and  thousands  of  anglers  to  fish  for  them. 
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A  District  Biologist  Reports  on 

THE  STATUS  QUO  IN  DISTRICT  THREE 

by  Charles  B.  Woodhouse 

District  Biologist 

Here  is  an  article  of  particular  interest  to  sportsmen  and 
landowners  of  district  three.  It  evaluates  the  present  wildlife 
situation  and  what  is  being  done  to  provide  better  hunting. 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  District 
Three  comprises  eleven  counties  lying  in  the  north- 
central  section  of  the  State.  These  counties  are  Edge- 
combe, Franklin,  Halifax,  Johnston,  Nash,  Northamp- 
ton, Vance,  Wake,  Warren,  Wayne,  and  Wilson.  There 
is  a  variety  of  topography,  ranging  from  the  rolling 
red-clay  hills  of  piedmont  Vance  and  Franklin  counties 
to  the  almost  level,  flat,  sandy  terrain  of  the  coastal 
plain  counties  of  Wayne  and  Wilson.  There  is  also  a 
variety  of  food  and  cover  conditions  for  wildlife  — 
some  good  and  some  bad. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious,  the  term  variety 
might  be  used  to  describe  the  wildlife  in  district  three. 
Most  of  the  major  game  species  of  the  State  are  found 
in  this  area,  in  varying  degrees  of  abundance.  Quail, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  raccoons,  opossums,  doves,  foxes,  and 
woodcock  occur  throughout  the  area.  Mink,  muskrat, 
and  otter  are  found  in  most  places  where  they  have 
satisfactory  water  conditions.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to 
some  to  know  that  wild  turkeys  are  present  in  all  of 
these  counties,  except  Wayne  and  Wilson.  This  is  true 
despite  the  fact  that  only  in  parts  of  Northampton, 
Halifax,  and  Edgecombe  counties  is  there  any  really 
satisfactory  turkey  range,  and,  of  course,  this  is  where 
these  magnificent  game  birds  are  concentrated.  White- 
tail  deer  are  found  in  Edgecombe,  Halifax,  Nash, 
Northampton,  and  Warren  counties,  with  an  occasional 
one  being  seen  in  some  of  the  other  counties.  So  much 
for  the  situation  as  it  now  stands;  what  is  being  done 
to  bring  about  a  "change  in  conditions,"  which  we  are 
all  always  looking  for? 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  in  district  three,  as 
it  has  in  the  other  districts,  a  biologist,  a  wildlife  pro- 
tection supervisor,  and  at  least  one  wildlife  protector 
in  each  of  the  counties.  These  individuals  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  working  together  for  the  pro- 
tection and  propagation  of  the  wildlife  species  in  their 
area,  as  well  as  the  education  of  the  general  public  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  their  wildlife  resources.  Our 
efforts  are  augmented  considerably  by  the  assistance  of 
the  personnel  of  other  conservation-minded  agencies 


Bicolor  lespedeza  and  imiltiflora  rose  seedlings  are  shipped 
in  modern  paper  bags  for  easy  handling  and  to  insure  viability. 


and  groups,  such  as,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Ex- 
tension Service,  wildlife  clubs,  civic  clubs,  and  public 
schools.  Field  personnel  of  the  Commission  are  avail- 
able for  talks  and  discussions  with  groups  of  all  kinds, 
and,  for  consultations  on  particular  wildlife  problems 
of  groups  or  individuals. 

Of  a  more  material  nature,  one  way  in  which  con- 
ditions for  wildlife  are  being  bettered  in  district  three 
is  through  the  Upland  Game  Restoration  Project  of 
the  Commission.  This  project  deals  primarily  with  wild 
turkeys  and  farm  game  species,  such  as  quail  and  rab- 
bits. Experience  has  shown  that  the  proper  way  to  build 
up  wildlife  species  is  through  the  improvement  of  hab- 
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itat  —  in  other  words,  provide  them  with  more  desir- 
able living  conditions.  Our  small  game  is  produced  on 
the  farm,  and,  is  more  or  less  incidental  with  the  pro- 
duction of  other  crops.  Therefore,  any  measures  which 
we  as  game  managers  wish  to  take  have  to  fit  into  the 
farmers'  scheme  of  things.  Most  landowners  are  in- 
terested in  improving  conditions  for  wildlife  on  their 
acres,  if  they  can  be  shown  that  the  practices  we  recom- 
mend will  benefit  them  in  other  ways,  or  at  least  will 
not  interfere  with  their  primary  purpose  of  operation; 
namely,  the  exclusion  of  red  ink  from  their  farm  ledgers. 

The  plants  which  we  are  recommending  for  the  im- 
provement of  food  and  cover  conditions  for  small  game 
fit  very  nicely  into  the  general  plan  of  good  land  use. 
Bicolor  lespedeza  is  excellent  for  planting  along  un- 
productive field  borders,  where  it  will  help  control  ero- 
sion, stabilize  the  field  border,  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  farm,  and  provide  a  dependable,  late-winter  food 
supply  for  birds.  This  bush-type  lespedeza  will  not 
spread  and  become  a  nuisance,  and  keeps  coming  back 
year  after  year  from  the  same  roots  to  provide  a  per- 
manent food  patch  for  game.  Sericea  lespedeza  will 
thrive  under  adverse  conditions,  will  convert  gullies  and 
bare,  eroding  spots  into  good  roosting  and  nesting  cover 
for  quail  and  other  small  game.  Multiflora  rose  provides 
the  landowner  with  an  attractive,  stockproof  fence,  and, 
provides  wildlife  with  escape  cover  around  pastures  and 
open  fields,  which  is  so  necessary  to  reduce  the  danger 
from  predators. 

During  the  few  years  that  this  project  has  been  in 
operation  quite  a  few  farms  in  district  three  have  had 
improvements  made  in  their  wildlife  habitat.  Approxi- 
mately 800  landowners  have  planted  some  1,600,000 
bicolor  lespedeza  plants,  350,000  multiflora  rose  plants, 
and  1,700  pounds  of  sericea  seed.  Of  course,  this  rep- 
resents only  a  small  part  of  the  total  farms  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  it  is  certainly  encouraging  to  note  that  at  least 
this  many  people  are  taking  the  correct  approach  to- 
ward conserving  wildlife  —  one  of  our  important 
natural  resources.  Our  field  observations  have  shown 
that  wildlife  species  in  general  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  past  few  years.  We  believe  we  have  a 
sound  program,  and  with  the  continued  assistance  of 
interested  individuals  and  groups,  wildlife  in  district 
three  will  continue  to  flourish. 


Contrary  to  common  belief,  alligators  have  a  well 
developed  tongue,  but  it  is  attached  the  full  length  of 
its  under  surface  to  tissues  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  protruded. 

The  "wings"  of  flying  squirrels  are  not  true  wings  at 
all,  but  simply  unbraced  folds  of  skin  along  the  sides 
of  the  body,  attached  to  the  front  and  hind  legs. 


Here  is  an  ideal  home  for  bobwhite  quail  and  other  farm  game. 
It  is  a  border  strip  of  bicolor  and  sereeia  lespedeza. 


Old  tobacco  beds  are  fine  spots  for  making  wildlife  food  and 
cover  plantings.  Below  is  modern  digging  equipment  used  to 
take  millions  of  seedlings  out  of  the  ground  at  the  Commis- 
sion's nursery. 
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HOW-  

FISH 
HEAR 

by  J.  H.  Cornell 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  the  author's  series  on  fish  biology 
will  appear  as  separate  articles  instead  of  appearing  in  the 
Dear  Joe  section  as  in  the  past.  Wildlife's  readers — school 
children  especially — are  reminded  to  make  a  notebook  of  the 
series  if  they  want  a  reference  book  on  fish  life. 

Just  like  cows  or  people  or  dickey  birds,  a  fish  hears 
with  his  ears.  He  even  has  an  extra  hearing  department 
to  pick  up  sound  waves  which  people  cannot  hear  at  all. 

But  most  anyone  will  tell  you  that  a  fish  has  no  ears 
—  just  because  they  do  not  show.  We  are  used  to 
thinking  of  ears  as  a  flap  of  skin  on  each  side  of  a 
person's  head,  which  serve  as  a  funnel  to  pick  up 
sound  waves  as  they  come  along  through  the  air.  These 
funnels,  called  the  outer  ear,  simply  collect  the  vibra- 
tions from  the  air  and  send  them  down  a  tube  to  the 
inside  of  the  skull  where  they  reach  the  middle  ear. 
This  consists  of  the  ear  drum,  a  membrane  which 
changes  air  vibrations  to  mechanical  vibrations,  and 
which  sends  the  vibrations  along  through  three  bones 
called  the  anvil,  hammer,  and  stirrup.  The  vibrations 
are  picked  up  by  the  inner  ear,  which  is  a  hollow  bone 
containing  fluid.  The  vibrations  reaching  this  fluid 
register  on  the  nerve  endings  of  the  auditory  nerve  and 
it  carries  the  messages  of  sound  to  the  brain. 

So,  you  see,  the  real  function  of  hearing  takes  place 
in  the  inner  ear,  and  the  other  parts  only  serve  to  change 
vibrations  coming  through  the  air  into  vibrations  in 
the  ear  fluid.  All  that  complicated  apparatus  is  needed 
because  people  live  in  air  instead  of  water. 

But  the  fish,  living  in  water,  has  no  use  for  the  outer 
and  middle  ear.  Water  carries  the  sound  waves  much 
better  than  air,  and  all  he  needs  is  the  actual  hearing 
apparatus  embedded  in  his  skull.  The  water  in  which 
he  lives  passes  the  sound  waves  directly  to  his  ear, 
where  the  enclosed  liquid  registers  the  sound. 

Since  the  fish  does  have  an  ear,  and  since  he  can  hear 
noises  carried  by  sound  waves  in  the  water,  a  successful 
fisherman  must  always  be  careful  not  to  do  anything 
which  will  set  up  vibrations  in  the  water.  When  you 
go  fishing,  it's  a  mighty  good  idea  not  to  bang  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  with  your  tackle  box  or  the  anchor  or 


the  paddle.  When  you  are  sure  just  where  that  big 
bass  is  lying  along  the  shore,  it's  good  sense  to  shut 
off  your  motor  some  distance  away,  paddle  carefully 
toward  him,  and  then  drift  to  within  casting  distance. 

A  fish  can  hear  your  paddle  scrape  the  side  of  the 
boat  if  you  are  careless  and  let  it  touch.  He  can  hear 
your  plug  slap  the  water;  and  if  you  lay  it  right  over 


Compare  the  complicated  human  ear  (top)  with  the  more 
simple  ear  of  a  fish. 

him,  he  may  go  away  —  fast.  If  you  are  going  to  wade, 
he  can  hear  your  footsteps  on  the  bank  before  you  step 
into  the  stream.  The  rock  that  rolls  over  in  the  riffle 
when  you  step  on  it  may  be  a  very  loud  noise  to  the 
fish  in  the  pool  below.  In  wading  a  stream,  you  should 
step  just  as  carefully  as  if  you  were  sneaking  up  on  a 
buck  in  a  laurel  thicket. 

You  can  expect  the  fish  to  hear  anything  that  sets  up 
vibrations  in  the  water.  Those  vibrations  are  the 
sound  waves  his  ear  picks  up.  And  from  that  principle, 
we  can  figure  out  what  the  fish  does  not  hear.  Ordinary  j 
conversation,  for  example,  would  not  be  expected  toj 
register  on  a  fish's  ear  —  although  a  lot  of  fishermen  j 
will  give  you  an  argument  on  that.  Sound  waves  in  thej 
air  tend  to  bounce  off  the  surface  of  the  wa^er  rather 
than  enter  it.  Very  loud  noises  might  set  up  secondary] 
vibrations  in  the  water  which  the  fish  could  hear,  but 
your  footstep  on  the  bank  would  sound  a  lot  louder. 
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If  you  want  to  check  on  this,  go  down  to  the  old 
swimmin'  hole  this  summer  and  get  one  of  the  boys 
to  hold  his  head  under  water  for  a  few  seconds.  First, 
talk  to  him  in  a  normal  tone  of  voice.  Then  take  a  rock 
in  each  hand,  hold  them  under  the  surface,  and  grind 
them  together  —  and  ask  him  what  he  heard. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  just  this.  Within  certain 
frequency  limits,  or  vibrations  per  second,  our  ears 
can  pick  up  sound  waves  from  the  air.  The  fish  hears 
only  those  vibrations  which  are  in  the  water. 

The  scientists,  though,  still  had  to  prove  that  this 
ear  of  the  fish  really  registers  sounds.  They  did  it  by 
studying  the  reactions  of  fish  in  an  aquarium  to  vibra- 
tions introduced  in  the  water.  The  most  recent  of  many 
such  tests  was  last  year,  when  an  experiment  was  con- 
ducted with  bluegill  sunfish  to  determine  the  range  of 
vibrations  they  could  hear. 

A  feed  box  was  put  in  the  aquarium  —  empty  when 
there  was  no  sound,  but  containing  food  when  the 
vibrator  was  working.  In  a  short  time  the  fish  learned 
to  come  to  the  feed  box  when  the  vibrations  were 
heard,  but  not  to  bother  when  there  were  none. 

The  oscillator  produced  vibrations  starting  with  35 
cycles  per  second,  and  the  frequency  was  doubled  with 
each  test.  The  bluegills  answered  the  dinner  call  all 
the  way  from  35  cycles  up  to  8,960,  but  they  did  not 
hear  17,920.  When  you  stop  to  think  that  the  range  of 
human  hearing  is  from  about  30  to  30,000,  the  sunfish 
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really  hears  a  great  range  of  sounds.  Previous  investi- 
gators have  made  similar  studies  on  many  species  of 
fish.  Catfish  are  reported  to  respond  to  more  than  13,000 
cycles  per  second  —  a  minnow  to  more  than  7,000. 

The  doctors  tell  us  that  in  the  human  ear,  the  nerve 
endings  which  pick  up  the  sensation  of  sound  are  locat- 
ed in  the  spiral  cochlea,  which  is  a  process  of  the  sac- 
cule. The  fish  ear  has  no  cochlea,  but  only  a  minor 
projection  from  the  saccule,  called  the  lagena.  It  was 
argued  for  many  years  that  a  fish  could  not  hear  be- 
cause the  cochlea  was  lacking. 

To  settle  the  argument,  an  investigator  put  a  fish  to 
sleep  with  an  anesthetic  and  operated  on  him.  The 
saccule  and  lagena  were  removed.  It  was  found  that 
the  fish  still  responded  to  vibrations  below  1,376  but 
to  none  above  that.  These  parts,  then  were  responsible 
for  most  of  the  hearing,  and  for  all  of  the  higher  tones. 

In  a  later  operation,  the  utricule  was  removed  and 
the  fish  failed  to  respond  to  vibrations  above  172 
cycles  per  second.  The  subsequent  removal  of  the  semi- 
circular canals  made  no  difference  in  the  hearing  of 
extremely  low  tones,  so  it  was  concluded  that  the  ear 
received  all  vibrations  above  172  per  second  that  were 
within  the  fish's  range,  but  that  the  lower  ones  must 
be  received  by  some  other  means. 

An  incidental  observation  in  this  experiment  showed 
that  the  semi-circular  canals  in  a  fish's  ear  serve  exactly 

.  See  HOW  FISH  HEAR  Page  15 


Reminder  for  April  15 

Trout  like  this  are  awaiting  the  army  of  Tar  Heel  anglers  who 
will  be  out  to  greet  the  opening  of  the  season  on  April  15.  In 
these  remarkable  underwater  photos  the  fish  seem  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  Rainbow,  left,  and  brook  trout  below. 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 
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This  buck  was  one  of  six  Wisconsin  deer  released  recently  in  the  South  Mountains 
Deer  Restoration  Area.  Its  950  mile  trip  to  North  Carolina  required  2Vz  days  of 
travel  by  truck.  Amply  watered  and  fed  with  carrots,  corn,  and  alfalfa  hay  en 
route,  all  deer  arrived  in  top  condition. 


E.  J.  Schowalter   (right)   and  Ed  Endlic 
from  Wisconsin  greet   Commission  perso 
Combs,   newly    appointed    protector  for 
Mountains,  and  Robin  Rhyne,  Burke  Coun 
Protector — before  the  courthouse  in  Mor 
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Photos  by  Jack  Del 


Wilson  is  shown  spraying  a  deer's  tail  with  dye.  Until 
the  hair  is  shed,  it  will  carry  a  red  "flag"  instead  of 
a  white  one.  Marking  of  released  deer  aids  observers 
in  following  their  movements. 


Although  not  useful  for  sight  records,  the  ear  tag 
is  a  more  permanent  means  of  identifying  deer. 
Hunters  may  bag  ear-tagged  bucks  some  years  hence 
and  provide  valuable  information  on  deer  movements, 
longevity,  and  growth. 


The  valuable  cargo  of  young  deer  was  moved  deep 
into  the  South  Mountain  wilderness  for  processing 
and  release.  Each  deer  was  placed  in  a  crate  for 
weighing,  the  heaviest  buck  tipping  the  scales  at  105 
pounds  and  smallest  doe  at  70  pounds. 


It  takes  strong  manpower  to  hold  down  a  healthy, 
kicking  buck  for  processing.  A  complete  record  was 
made  on  each  deer.  Above,  Walter  Wilson,  Commis- 
sion Deer  Trapper,  checks  tooth  wear  for  age  de- 
termination. 
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As  the  result  of  the  Commission's  long-range  program  of  providing  deer  hunting  wherever  suitable 
range  occurs  in  the  State,  the  South  Mountains — an  area  long  empty  of  deer — should  be  a  choice 
spot  for  North  Carolina  deer  hunters  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  South  Mountains,  located  along  the  southern  border  of  Burke  county,  are  not  very  im- 
pressive as  far  as  mountains  go.  Their  low  string  of  peaks  is  barely  noticeable  from  Morganton,  but 
within  the  jumble  of  valleys,  slopes,  and  ridges  is  hidden  excellent  deer  range.  The  food  and  cover 
conditions  are  so  good,  in  fact,  that  Commission  biologists  predict  hunting  will  be  possible  in  the 
area  within  five  years  after  stocking  provided  the  nucleus  deer  are  given  protection  from  stray  dogs 
and  poachers. 

A  twenty-five  year  lease  has  been  obtained  on  13,000  acres  in  the  South  Mountains,  the  bounda- 
ry posted,  and  a  full-time  refuge  protector  appointed.  Stocking  of  the  nucleus  herd  followed  as  fast 
as  surplus  deer  could  be  trapped  on  the  Mount  Mitchell  and  Daniel  Boone  Wildlife  Management 
Areas.  A  total  of  58  native  whitetails  have  been  transplanted  this  year.  To  obtain  sufficient  deer  to 
fill  the  stocking  quota,  six  Wisconsin  deer  were  purchased  from  the  Schowalter  Deer  Farm  of  Jack- 
son and  released  in  late  January. 

Deer  multiply  rapidly  when  given  ample  protection;  so  mark  your  calendars.  If  the  population 
increases  according  to  expectations,  the  first  controlled  hunts  will  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1958. 


I  did  not  take  this  Wisconsin  deer 
|  in  its  new  home.  Right :  View  of  the 
j  Deer  Restoration  Area.  In  a  few 
»  of  North  Carolina  deer  range  will 
nting. 
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CONSERVATION- 

Toug/i/  By  Appreciation 


by  J.  M.  Holbrook 

Principal,  Lowell  High  School 


One  of  Lowell  School's  activities  to  make  both  parents  and 
students  conservation  conscious  is  shown  at  left — The  Con- 
servation Pledge  stamped  on  report  cards. 


'NIIINIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllilillllllllllllllNIIIIIIIM 


It  began  in  1924  in  a  little  industrial  town  in  Piedmont, 
North  Carolina  —  a  place  God  had  blessed  with  native 
beauty  —  resources  —  water  supply  —  streams  —  hills 
—  wild  flowers  —  fish  —  beautiful  birds  with  lovely 
songs  and  equally  attractive  coloring.  The  people  of  this 
area  were  also  blessed  with  employment,  good  wages 
and  large  families.  They  came  originally  from  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  where  there  was  more 
natural  resources  and  wild  game  than  there  were  people 
to  enjoy,  to  hunt,  and  even  to  kill  them.  The  parents 
were  able  to  supply  their  young  boys  with  the  "desire 
of  their  hearts"  —  rifles,  shot  guns,  sling  shots,  air 
rifles,  etc. 

The  environment  of  these  people  had  changed  but 
their  nature  had  not.  They  still  liked  to  hunt,  to  shoot 
and  to  kill.  They  hunted  morning,  noon  and  night.  Birds 
never  had  a  peaceful  moment.  They  were  chased  from 
tree  to  tree  and  almost  from  limb  to  limb.  The  birds 
came  to  sing  their  favorite  merry  song  of  greeting  but 
were  chased  away  or  killed  before  they  reached  the 
refrain.  We  could  go  on  and  on  but  you,  we  hope,  have 
sensed  the  background  and  atmosphere  of  this  com- 
munity toward  wild  life. 

The  school  began  a  program  of  conservation.  Of 
course  the  word  was  never  used  in  the  beginning.  It 
was  subtle  to  begin  with  .  .  .  Isn't  that  a  pretty  bird? 
What  kind  is  it?  What  is  he  saying  to  us  in  his  song? 
Look  how  happy  he  seems  to  be  to  have  us  listen  to  his 
voice.  He  seems  to  be  friendly.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
make  friends  with  him?  What  does  he  like  to  eat? 
Where  does  he  nest?  And  on  and  on  we  went  in  an 
effort  to  arouse  attention,  interest  and  appreciation  in 
the  many,  many  native  beautiful  birds  we  had. 

In  the  science  classes  nests  were  built  annually  by  the 
hundreds.  Contests  were  held.  Public  exhibitions  of  the 
houses  were  given  and  literally  every  tree  had  some 
kind  of  bird  house  in  it.  Birds  may  or  may  not  have 
used  the  houses  but  children  began  to  notice  the  birds 
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and  invite  them  to  the  houses.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
older  brothers  and  neighbors  became  interested  and 
realized  that  a  boy  was  a  much  better  citizen  building 
birdhouses  than  he  was  out  with  a  sling  shot,  air  rifle 
or  shot  gun.  Sometimes  window  glass  and  even  chickens 
or  cattle  "got  in  the  way  of  their  explosions." 

Feeding  stations  were  erected  —  watering  troughs 
were  established.  During  severe  cold  and  especially 
snowy  spells,  feed  was  put  out  for  the  birds.  Nesting 
places  were  protected  and  the  crop  began  to  increase. 
Plaster  plaques  of  birds,  painted  in  natural  colors,  were 
made  and  displayed  in  the  classrooms.  The  Boy  and 
Girl  Scout  organizations  were  enlisted  in  the  Conserva- 
tion Program.  Birds  were  studied  by  field  glasses  and 
the  best  illustrated  books  on  birds  were  made  available 
in  the  school  library. 

It  began  in  1924  —  it  has  not  been  perfected  yet. 
New  boys  came  into  the  community  by  birth  and  migra- 
tion. They  had  to  catch  the  spirit  of  appreciation  and 
join  the  ranks  of  those  who  protect  rather  than  destroy. 
The  School  ground  was  made  a  Bird  Sanctuary.  Grass, 
shrubbery,  trees  and  feed  were  set  and  planted.  Fire 
watchers  and  fighting  squads  were  organized  —  culture 
pools  and  watering  springs  were  built.  A  study  of  the 
habits  of  the  birds  on  the  school  grounds  were  observed 
by  the  Science  classes.  The  Conservation  Pledge  was 
stamped  on  every  report  card  —  more  than  1200.  More 
than  200  pupils  were  taken  to  Gaddy's  Goose  Pond  at 
Ansonville. 

Movies  on  birds  and  wild  game  were  shown.  Records 
of  the  voices  of  song  birds  were  played  and  studied  by 
pupils.  Two  covies  of  Quail  have  been  fed  and  pro- 
tected on  the  school  grounds.  All  students  whose 
parents  owned  land  and  agreed  to  plant  bird  feed,  bi- 
color  lespedeza  and  multiflora  rose  were  assisted  in  get- 
ting a  supply.  The  school  ground  is  a  favorite  feeding 
place  for  Quail,  doves,  larks  and  many  of  our  native 
song  birds.  Every  day  we  learn  something  new  about  a 
bird.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  1924.  Some  progress 
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has  been  achieved  in  conservation  through  appreciation 
of  the  attractiveness  of  color  —  beauty  of  song  and 
usefulness  of  the  purpose  of  our  birds  but  the  program 
is  still  unfinished.  If  the  future  generations  are  to  enjoy 
the  thrill  of  the  mating  call  of  a  Bob  White  or  see  a 
rugged,  hard  going  bird  dog  freeze  on  point  like  a 
marble  statue  at  the  scent  of  a  covey  of  Quail  —  or  to 
hear  the  song  of  the  mocking  bird  or  see  the  wonderful 
coloring  of  the  Cardinal  or  see  the  Robin  hop-stop-listen 
with  his  head  cocked  and  then  pull  out  a  big,  fat  earth 
worm  or  really  enjoy  a  part  of  God's  creation,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  protect  them  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  in  man 's  nature  he  will  protect  and  conserve 
that  which  he  appreciates  and  enjoys.  It's  fun  —  it's 
sport  —  it's  educational  —  it's  catching  .  .  .  Study  birds! 

HOW  FISH  HEAR  • 

from  page  11 

the  same  purpose  that  they  do  in  ours.  When  the  saccule 
and  lagena  were  removed,  most  of  the  hearing  was 
gone  but  the  fish  kept  his  balance.  When  only  the  semi- 
circular canals  were  removed,  the  fish  could  no  longer 
maintain  his  equilibrium. 

These  canals,  each  being  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
two,  are  filled  with  a  fluid  which  passes  over  nerve 
endings  as  the  fish  moves,  telling  him  whether  he  is 
swimming  up,  down,  or  on  his  side.  Even  though  they 
are  a  part  of  the  ear  structure,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sense  of  hearing.  Small  bulbs  of  bone  are  un- 
attached within  these  canals  and  are  free  to  move  about 
in  the  fluid,  helping  to  tell  the  fish  of  changes  in  direc- 
tion or  balance.  These  bones  are  called  otoliths  or 
"lucky  stones." 

Now  as  you  know,  some  fish  have  air-bladders  and 
some  do  not.  Of  those  that  have  them,  some  use  them 
as  amplifiers  for  their  hearing  system.  Among  the  suck- 
ers, carp,  and  catfishes,  nature  arranged  for  the  air- 
bladder  to  be  used  as  a  sounding  box,  much  like  the 
body  of  a  violin  which  increases  the  volume  of  sound 
produced  by  the  strings.  A  series  of  bones,  derived  from 
the  forward  vertebrae  of  the  spine,  rest  with  one  end  on 
the  air-bladder  and  the  other  end  on  the  ear  capsules. 

Those  bones  are  called  Weberian  ossicles.  Fish  which 
have  them  are  able  to  hear  very  faint  sounds  which 
other  fish  could  not  hear  at  all.  Perhaps  it  is  unfortu- 
nate for  our  game  fish,  such  as  trout  and  bass,  that 
they  do  not  have  built-in  amplifiers  in  their  hearing 
systems,  too. 

And  now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  most  amazing  part 
of  the  fish's  hearing  equipment.  Although  the  ear  hears 
most  of  the  tones  within  the  fish's  range,  the  extremely 
low  tones  are  heard  by  means  of  the  lateral  line.  Take 
a  look  at  the  side  of  a  fish  and  you  will  see  the  lateral 
line,  usually  extending  from  the  gill  cover  to  the  tail, 
as  a  series  of  pores  opening  through  the  scales  and  the 
skin.  Beneath  the  skin  and  scales  is  a  mucus-filled  canal 


into  which  the  pores  open.  Parallel  with  this  canal  is 
a  main  nerve  which  sends  many  branches  into  the  canal. 

For  many  years  it  was  assumed  that  the  lateral  line 
canal  was  a  sense  organ  and  had  something  to  do  with 
hearing,  since  the  ear  sac  appeared  to  be  an  outgrowth 
of  it.  But  it  was  not  until  an  investigator  cut  the  nerve 
leading  from  the  lateral  line  to  the  brain  that  its  exact 
function  was  discovered.  It  was  established  that  the 
lateral  line  was  able  to  record  tones  with  vibrations  of 
such  low  frequency  that  they  were  not  picked  up  by 
the  fish's  ear,  and  were  even  below  our  own  range  of 
hearing. 

Now  imagine  what  this  means  to  the  fish!  He  can 
be  sitting  perfectly  still  and  hear  the  vibrations  from 
the  swimming  motions  of  another  fish  going  past  —  or 
approaching.  It  might  tell  him  how  to  get  a  dinner, 
or  to  keep  from  being  one.  Probably  just  as  important 
to  the  fish  is  that  he  can  go  swimming  along  at  night, 
or  in  muddy  water,  and  the  vibrations  from  his  own 
swimming  will  strike  an  obstacle,  such  as  a  rock,  and 
bounce  back  like  an  echo  so  he  can  hear  it.  This  must 
be  the  way  fish  can  move  around  at  night  without  bump- 
ing into  things  —  or  how  they  keep  from  continually 
running  into  the  walls  of  an  aquarium  which  they  can- 
not see.  They  have  the  original  radar  system  —  built  in ! 

Suppose  we  had  a  lateral  line  that  worked  the  same 
way.  When  we  get  in  an  argument  some  time  and  pick 
up  a  beautiful  shiner  —  and  when  a  sympathetic  friend 
says  "Where  did  you  get  the  black  eye?"  —  we  couldn't 
say  "Why  I  just  ran  into  a  door  in  the  dark."  It  sure 
would  ruin  a  beautiful  alibi.  But  then,  maybe  a  hsh 
doesn't  have  any  use  for  alibis. 


In  Memoriam 


Goose  hunters  and  conservationists  from  Mexico  to  Canada 
mourn  the  passing  of  Lockhart  Gaddy  of  Ansonville.  Gaddy's 
Pond  and  Gaddy's  Geese  have  become  household  words  among 
wildfowlers.  Mrs.  Gaddy  will  continue  the  work  of  caring  for 
the  thousands  of  geese  that  winter  at  the  pond  each  year. 
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1.  No  clues  should  be  needed  for 
identifying  this  familiar  duck,  for 
the  curled  up  tail  feathers — which 
are  visible  at  long  distances — and 
the  neck  ring  distinguish  it. 


2.  A  noisy  member  of  the  plover  family,  the 

 is  often  heard  before  it  is  seen. 

Every  farm  boy  has  flushed  it  from  meadow- 
lands.  Field  mark:  two  black  bands  across  the 
breast. 


3.  Not  a  miniature  volcano  or  gey- 
ser from  the  Yellowstone  country! 
The  tower  of  mud  was  constructed 
by  a  critter  common  in  wetlands. 
Clue:  it  has  pinchers. 


4.  Here  is  a  real  puzzle  picture.  The  photo  shows  a  sub- 
merged, irregular  pattern  of  lines  in  sand  and  the  animal 
that  made  them.  Can  you  name  it? 


PHOTO  QUIZ 

by  Jack  Dermid 

It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  know  all  the 
thousands  of  plants  and  animals  found  in  North 
Carolina.  But  everyone  should  be  familiar  with 
some  of  the  common  forms.  A  basic  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  nature  is  important  for  the 
wise  use  of  wildlife  and  other  renewable  resources. 
Besides,  it  is  fun  to  be  able  to  call  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal by  its  correct  name. 

Take  this  simple  test.  Then  judge  for  yourself 
how  much  you  know  and  how  much  you  should 
know.  Turn  the  page  upside  down  for  the  answers. 
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5.  With  mouth  closed  and  air-sac 
extended,  this  is  fre- 
quently heard  singing  on  warm 
spring  and  summer  nights.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  it  can  not  cause 
warts. 


6.  Delicious  in  stew,  but  a  vicious  predator  of 
aquatic  life  and  baby  ducks.  The  large  size, 
big  head,  and  notched  "shell"  easily  identify 
the  


7.  Portrait  of  the  beautiful  drake 

  This  is  the  only 

duck  species  that  nests  in  numbers 
in  North  Carolina.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  in  a  hollow  tree. 
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Back-yard  Conservation 


OUTDOOR  CORNERS - 


Spring  has  sprung.  The  past  few  weeks  have  hastened 
us  into  the  lethargy  of  spring  fever.  Perhaps  right  now 
you  feel  as  though  you  don't  want  to  do  a  thing.  But 
stop! — There  is  something  that  you  should  do.  You'll 
probably  enjoy  it. 

This  is  the  undertaking  of  a  project  by  which  you 
may  derive  much  satisfaction  from  the  feeling  of  per- 
forming a  worthwhile  community  service.  Since  spring 
is  the  time  of  year  one  cleans  "winter"  out  of  his  home 
you  have  probably  been  asked,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  all  these  sporting  magazines  —  get  rid  of 
them?"  So,  let's  put  these  useful  magazines  to  work. 
There  are  many  people  eager  to  use  them  and  they  will 
continue  to  serve  their  primary  purpose  —  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  and  stimulation  of  interest. 

All  discarded  magazines  have  some  use  somewhere: 
county  homes,  sanitariums,  hospitals.  But  the  magazines 
and  periodicals  about  the  out-of-doors  play  a  particular 
role  because  they  are  needed  by  the  fertile  minds  of 
children  who,  with  the  right  precepts  of  conservation, 
will  mature  into  the  leaders  of  our  country. 

Appoint  yourself  as  chairman  of  a  Committee  of  One 
to  collect  the  many  magazines  on  hunting,  fishing,  trap- 


ping, nature  study,  and  out-door  life.  Collect  not  only 
yours,  but  your  neighbors'  as  well.  With  these  establish 
an  OUTDOOR  CORNER. 

An  OUTDOOR  CORNER  is  a  section  of  a  classroom 
or  library  of  your  local  school  in  which  are  displayed 
for  use  literature  relative  to  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  Many  school  teachers  are  finding  that  student 
participation  in  classroom  subjects  correlated  with  na- 
ture is  providing  more  student  interest  and  understand- 
ing. 

Talk  to  your  youngster's  teacher  about  the  project 
you  wish  to  start.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  quite  interested 
in  your  participation.  The  school  librarian  may  feel 
that  an  OUTDOOR  CORNER  established  in  the  library 
will  serve  more  children  and  she  may  offer  you  assistance 
in  your  project. 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  establishing  the  OUT- 
DOOR CORNER  in  a  school,  then  go  to  the  Boy  Scout, 
Girl  Scout,  4-H,  and  F.  F.  A.  meeting  places.  You  can 
contribute  much  toward  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
conservation  by  providing  literature  so  others  may  ac- 
cept the  challenge. 


Do  you  have  a  collection  of  "used"  outdoor  magazines  like  this?  They  can  "brighten  the  corner"  for  many  shutins  or  provide 
outdoor  stimulation  for  youngsters. 


Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Gentl 


emen: 


Do  you  have  publications  other 
than  WILDLIFE? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe: 

Your  question  could  be  answered  in  one  word,  but 
that  word  should  be  backed  up  by  a  lot  of  additional 
information.  First,  however,  I  had  better  explain  why 
I  am  answering  your  letter  instead  of  Harry  Cornell. 

You  remember  back  last  fall,  in  November,  I  think 
it  was,  you  wrote  in  and  asked,  "what  is  a  fish?"  A  very 
simple  question,  Joe,  but  you  really  started  something. 
Harry,  in  trying  to  answer  your  question,  has  got  a  full- 
grown  bear  by  the  tail,  and  he  can't  let  it  go  until  the 
bear's  hide  has  been  tanned,  and  the  meat  eaten  and 
digested.  Through  the  March,  1953  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine, Harry  has  been  answering  your  questions  about 
fish.  He  was  doing  such  a  good  job  with  them  that  the 
Editors  decided  his  series  is  good  enough  to  make  a 
feature  article  each  month  until  the  story  of  "What  is 
a  Fish"  has  been  completed  —  including  life  histories 
and  fish  management. 

Meanwhile,  keep  your  questions  coming  in.  We'll 
pass  them  around  among  the  fellows  in  the  Department. 
And  make  them  rough,  Joe.  We're  used  to  answering 
rough  questions,  although  we  don't  always  have  all  the 
answers  we'd  like  to  have.  We  like  to  know  what  you 
are  thinking  about,  and  what  you  believe  we  can  do  to 
give  you  better  hunting  and  fishing. 

Now  for  your  question: 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  yes.  We  do  publish  and 
distribute  a  number  of  other  publications.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Wildlife  Commission  produces  a  weekly 
radio  program  that  is  carried  on  17  stations  throughout 
the  state  each  week.  Also  we  have  a  library  of  motion 
picture  films  for  educational  purposes,  and  from  time 
to  time  news  releases  go  out  to  all  the  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  in  the  state. 

You  might  be  interested  in  a  little  background  on 


WILDLIFE  magazine  before  hearing  about  some  of  our 
other  publications.  The  magazine  now  reaches  almost 
35,000  subscribers  each  month.  Figuring  that  at  least 
four  people  read  each  copy,  and  that's  a  conservative 
estimate,  about  140,000  people  see  the  magazine  each 
month.  Only  about  1,700  copies  were  printed  of  the 
March  1948  issue.  Thus  you  can  see  that  the  magazine 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  only  goes  to  show  that  people  are  interested  in 
wildlife  conservation  and  like  to  find  out  what  is  being 
done  in  North  Carolina  to  make  better  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Probably  the  most  important  other  publication  put 
out  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  is  the  booklet  you  get 
when  you  buy  your  hunting  or  fishing  license.  Alto- 
gether over  450,000  copies  of  the  fishing  and  hunting 
rules  are  published  and  distributed  each  year.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  people  have  a  right  to  be  informed 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  if  they  are  to  be  expected 
to  observe  them.  These  booklets  are  distributed  through 
license  dealers,  and  may  be  obtained  from  your  local 
wildlife  protector  or  directly  from  the  Raleigh  office. 

During  the  past  year  an  important  new  publication 
has  come  off  the  presses.  It  is  a  manual  of  wildlife  con- 
servation projects  for  Future  Farmers  of  America  chap- 
ters to  use  in  their  vocational  agricultural  studies.  When 
this  booklet  has  been  put  to  use  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
quail  and  rabbits  and  other  farm  game  in  this  state. 
These  FFA  members  are  smart  youngsters,  and  when 
they  take  on  a  project  you  can  count  on  some  really 
practical  results.  Your  son  John's  Vocational  Agri- 
culture teacher  already  has  been  given  several  copies. 
You  will  be  hearing  a  lot  more  about  this  FFA  wildlife 
conservation  work,  and  before  long  the  4-H  clubs  and 
their  leaders  will  have  a  similar  booklet  to  get  really 
practical  wildlife  projects  under  way. 
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You  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  an  interesting  booklet 
entitled  "The  Value  of  North  Carolina's  Game  and 
Fish."  This  booklet  is  the  result  of  considerable  research 
and  cooperation  between  the  Wildlife  Commission  and 
N.  C.  State  College.  It  shows  how  much  money  sports- 
men spend  on  hunting  and  fishing. 

Several  years  ago  Willis  King  wrote  a  bulletin  en- 
titled "Important  Food  and  Game  Fish."  This  has  been 
so  popular  that  the  supply  is  exhausted  and  a  revised 
edition  is  now  being  worked  on.  It  should  be  ready  by 
early  summer,  and  you  can  get  a  copy  by  writing  for  it. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  has  come  out  with  a  fine  series  of  bulletins  on 
wildlife  conservation.  These  are  made  available  to  the 
Commission  at  cost,  and  we  send  them  out  to  people 
who  write  in  for  them.  They  are  also  available  directly 
from  the  Institute.  Here  are  the  titles: 

Quail  and  Pheasant  Propagation 

Upland  Game  Management 

Waterfowl  Management  on  Small  Areas 

The  Farmer  and  Wildlife 

A  lot  of  people  find  these  booklets  useful.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  stuff  in  them. 

Some  time  ago  we  published  a  booklet  entitled  "Our 
Wildlife  and  its  Wise  Use."  This  was  patterned  after 
a  book  the  boys  in  Missouri  put  out,  and  it  has  been 
used  by  so  many  school  teachers  as  a  teaching  guide 
that  the  whole  supply  is  gone.  We  are  coming  out  with 
an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  this  book,  too. 

"Food  for  Wildlife"  is  in  its  second  edition.  It  tells 
you  how  to  get  and  plant  bicolor  lespedeza  and  multi- 
flora  rose,  and  has  been  responsible  for  a  really  mag- 
nificent job  of  improving  game  habitat  throughout  the 
state. 

There  are  other  publications  besides  the  one's  de- 
scribed above,  and  if  you  want  a  complete  list  we'll  send 
you  one. 

You  might  ask,  "Don't  all  these  publications  cost  a 
lot  of  money?"  Not  too  much,  Joe,  when  you  think  of 
the  reasons  why  we  get  them  out  and  the  good  they  do 
in  getting  people  to  actively  participate  in  wildlife  con- 
servation. An  agency  like  the  wildlife  commission,  even 
with  its  cooperation  with  other  conservation  agencies, 
can't  possibly  do  the  huge  job  of  making  better  hunting 
and  fishing.  By  distributing  this  magazine  and  other 
publications  we  encourage  people  to  roll  up  their  shirt- 
sleeves and  help  out  with  the  work. 

Your  Club  or  Farm  Bureau  group  or  Grange  might 
like  to  see  some  of  our  films  at  their  meetings.  We  have 
a  library  of  20  good  sound  films,  most  of  them  in  color. 
Many  are  given  to  us  by  such  groups  as  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  the  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers  Institute  to  distribute  free  of  charge. 
We  buy  a  few  films,  but  by  far  the  most  popular  is  one 


made  by  the  Commission  entitled  "Tar  Heel  Wildlife." 
This  was  filmed  right  here  in  our  state,  and  shows  in- 
terestingly what  the  Commission  is  striving  to  do  for 
this  state  with  your  help  and  cooperation.  For  dessert 
the  film  has  some  wonderful  scenes  of  beagles  chasing 
rabbits,  deer  hunting,  grouse  hunting,  bird  hunting,  and 
wild  goose  hunting.  This  film  has  been  in  such  demand 
that  we  had  to  have  16  prints  of  it  made  to  keep  up  with 
requests.  Drop  us  a  card,  Joe,  and  we'll  send  you  a 
catalogue  of  all  our  films.  The  only  cost  to  your  group 
for  seeing  one  is  the  return  postage. 

We  are  working  on  a  new  film  on  warm  water  fish 
management.  This  will  be  ready  some  time  next  fall, 
and  we  predict  that  it  will  be  as  popular  as  "Tar  Heel 
Wildlife."  Some  of  the  scenes  let  you  watch  a  bass 
eating  a  bream,  and  you  will  see  what  is  being  done  in 
fish  management  right  here  in  our  own  state.  Just  to 
get  your  blood  pressure  up,  there  will  be  a  close-up  view 
of  a  big  bass  smashing  at  a  plug,  then  getting  up  and 
walking  on  his  tail! 

As  we  said  a  while  ago,  keep  your  questions  coming 
in.  We  want  to  know  what  you  are  interested  in  so  that 
we  can  make  our  magazine  interesting  to  you. 

Well,  Joe,  this  has  been  an  enjoyable  chance  to  write 
to  you  about  part  of  our  educational  work.  See  you 
again  soon! 

Best  wishes, 
Rod  Amundson 


"JOE  BEAVER"  By  Ed  Nofzi 


Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


"How  can  a  child  learn  to  love  his  country  if  he  isn't  taugh} 
to  respect  his  heritage?" 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


Is  being  a  good  sport  a  challenge  to  you?  Do  you  look 
for  opportunities  in  the  field  to  pit  your  skill  and  equip- 
ment against  whatever  odds  that  chance  may  turn  up? 
These  questions  are  prompted  by  the  month  of  April, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  trout  fisherman.  Of  course 
they  do  not  apply  to  the  purist  but  to  the  fellow  who 
gets  a  kick  out  of  coming  home  with  his  limit  of  trout 
even  though  they  were  taken  on  worms  or  dough  and 
winched  in  on  a  twelve  pound  nylon  line  with  a  steel 
rod  of  a  size  suitable  for  staking  out  the  family  cow. 

Somehow,  we  have  come  to  evaluate  any  type  of 
fishing  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  thrill  we  can  get. 
Almost  any  one  would  get  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
having  a  marlin,  sail  or  tuna  on  the  end  of  his  rig,  yet 
how  many  actually  eat  even  a  portion  of  the  fish  after 
the  battle  is  over?  If  this  be  true  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  fish,  it  should  apply  to  all  so-called  sport  fishing. 

Equipment  of  today  is  designed  to  give  maximum 
service  and  efficiency  and  the  lures  catch  fish  with  the 
best  of  natural  baits.  Witness  modern  spinning  equip- 
ment with  its  seven  foot  glass  rod,  four  pound  test  line 
and  frictionless  casting  making  possible  the  use  of  lures 
weighing  a  fraction  of  an  ounce.  The  spin  fisherman 
dares  a  ten  pound  bass  to  do  battle  with  such  equipment. 

Win  or  lose  it  is  the  thrill  that  counts.  Yes,  there  are 
other  ways  and  other  equipment  for  catching  fish  and 
once  a  good  fish  is  on  there  is  no  way  to  lose  him. 
Somehow  we  would  like  to  see  a  contest  to  determine 
the  largest  fish  caught  on  the  lightest  tackle  in  either 
fresh  or  salt  water.  Whether  or  not  such  a  contest  ever 
becomes  a  reality,  everyone  of  us  can  have  more  fun 
from  our  favorite  sport  if  we  cut  down  the  "sure  thing" 
odds  and  switch  to  light  tackle.  How  about  a  motto  to 
go  with  the  sportsman's  coat  of  arms?  We  suggest 
"More  Fun  —  Less  Meat." 

W.  D. 

A.  G.  Wilcox  of  Daniels,  West  Virginia  leads  off  with  a 
compliment,  part  of  which  is  directed  to  our  protectors. 
We  are  proud  to  share  in  this  acknowledgment  of  their 
service : 
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"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  Jan.  53  issue,  it  sure 
is  tops  in  my  estimation  from  cover  clear  through,  also 
want  to  commend  your  wildlife  commission  for  their  splen- 
did work  in  wildlife  management  in  your  state,  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  week's  coon  hunt  around  Goldsboro  and 
Williamston,  N.  C,  (one  reason  why  I  like  the  front  cover) 
which  has  been  one  annual  event  I  have  looked  forward  to 
for  the  past  several  years;  also  another  week's  event  I  look 
forward  to  for  each  spring  is  a  trout  fishing  trip  to  western 
North  Carolina  trout  streams,  you  see  I  was  born  and  reared 
in  western  North  Carolina  leaving  there  at  33  years  old, 
but  the  25  years  I  have  lived  in  W.  Va.  has  not  taken  the 
tar  off  my  heels,  and  each  time  I  go  back  there  for  a  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  trip  I  meet  more  of  the  finest  people  in  the 
world,  and  will  say  further  that  your  wildlife  officers  which 
I  have  met  are  of  the  highest  type  I  have  ever  met  any- 
where. The  reasons  above  stated  are  why  I  am  interested 
in  any  wildlife  conservation  program  that  will  make  for 
better  hunting  and  especially  trout  fishing  in  your  western 
trout  streams.  I  for  one  am  all  out  for  the  $1.00  trout  stamp 
mentioned  in  this  issue,  and  I  can't  imagine  why  any  trout 
fisherman  could  object  to  paying  an  extra  $1.00  a  year  for 
improving  trout  fishing,  of  course  I  buy  non-resident  license 
each  year  I  go  to  N.  C.  to  hunt  or  fish  but  I  get  more 
pleasure  for  these  dollars  than  any  other  place  I  could  spend 
them.  Yours  for  more  wildlife  conservation  and  better  co- 
operation between  sportsman-landowner  and  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission." 

R.  H.  Atwell,  Jr.  of  Cornelius,  N.  C,  asks: 

"I  have  a  friend  who  has  three  rabbit  dogs  and  we  got 
in  an  argument  whether  it  was  permissible  to  run  them 
after  the  season  was  out.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is 
permissible  or  not,  because  I  have  heard  some  people  say 
it  was  and  I  have  heard  others  say  it  wasn't.  By  hearing 
from  you  I  think  I  can  settle  quite  a  few  arguments." 

A  portion  of  General  Statutes  113-104  reads  as  fol- 
lows: ".  .  .  It  shall  be  lawful  for  individuals  and 
organized  field  trial  clubs  or  associations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game,  to  run  trials  or  train  dogs  at  any  time: 
Provided,  that  no  shotgun  shall  be  used  and  that  no 
game  birds  or  game  animals  shall  be  taken  during  the 
closed  season  by  reason  thereof  ..."  We  wish  to  point 
out  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  run  dogs  during  the 
breeding  season  or  while  young  are  incapable  of  escape. 

A.  T.  Smith,  of  Holly  Ridge,  N.  C,  points  out  a  condition 
which  should  merit  some  attention  from  sportsmen  who 
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want  good  hunting  activities  after  the  regular  season  has 
closed : 

"I  do  a  lot  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  Green  and  Wac- 
camaw  swamps  and  I  have  got  acquainted  with  a  lot  of  the 
old  timers  down  there.  I  have  talked  to  them  about  different 
kinds  of  wildlife.  I  have  one  in  mind  that  I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  in.  It  concerns  the  deer  and  the  wild- 
cats that  are  in  these  two  swamps.  I  was  talking  with  Uncle 
Neal  Clewis  down  in  Crusoe  on  Waccamaw  River  and  he 
told  me  that  these  cats  would  find  a  doe  giving  birth  to  a 
fawn  and  they  would  sit  around  until  it  was  born  and  they 
would  kill  and  eat  it  at  once  while  the  mother  stood  by 
helpless.  Isn't  there  something  that  could  be  done  about 
this?  There  are  lots  of  deer  in  these  swamps  and  would 
be  more  if  you  could  figure  out  some  way  to  get  rid  of  these 
cats.  Some  of  the  largest  cats  you  ever  saw  are  in  these 
swamps." 

General  Statutes  113-102  lists  wildcats  among  the  un- 
protected North  Carolina  mammals.  We  do  know  of 
sportsmen  elsewhere  in  the  state  who  have  found  much 
pleasure  in  cat  hunting  and  have  developed  the  sport 
to  quite  an  art.  If  these  predators  should  become  so 
numerous  as  to  seriously  damage  the  deer  crop,  they 
should  be  numerous  enough  to  give  folks  something 
by  way  of  additional  sport.  We  hope  you  will  keep  us 
posted  on  the  luck  you  have. 


The  Deer  in  Your  Sights 


Did  You  Find  the  Deer? 


The  above  picture  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  WILDLIFE 
with  a  challenge  to  readers  to  locate  a  doe  deer  somewhere  in 
the  picture.  To  settle  bets  and  to  calm  jangled  nerves,  we  are 
re-printing  the  photo  with  the  deer  encircled  and  pointed  out. 
Many  people  found  it,  more  did  not,  but  everybody  had  fun 
trying ! 

C.  C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  wants  some  in- 
formation which  could  come  from  our  readers: 

"Have  been  subscribing  to  the  magazine  for  sometime. 
You  are  doing  a  fine  job.  Have  obtained  quite  a  bit  of  use- 
ful information.  I  have  been  instrumental  in  getting  several 
friends  to  subscribe  to  your  fine  WILDLIFE,  now  I  need 
a  big  favor.  I  am  interested  in  obtaining  a  Catalpa  tree.  Do 
you  know  where  I  might  find  these.  Would  appreciate  any 
information." 


We  regret  that  we  do  not  have  any  information  to 
give  this  correspondent  and  hope  that  some  of  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  help  him  out.  Some  nurseries 
stock  Catalpa  trees. 

E.  E.  Barringer,  of  Lenoir,  N.  C,  is  concerned  with  some- 
thing that  probably  is  of  interest  to  others.  His  letter  fol- 
lows: 

"I  would  like  to  know  the  history  of  the  chuckar  partridge 
in  North  Carolina.  I  have  about  thirty  pairs  of  these  birds 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  chance  of  them  sur- 
viving if  I  turn  them  loose.  Our  Bird  Hunter's  Club  here 
in  Lenoir  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  raise  these  birds  then  turn  them  loose,  or  if  their  chances 
of  survival  here  are  too  slim.  I,  and  the  club,  would  ap- 
preciate any  information  you  can  give  us  about  this  bird, 
its  habits  and  chance  of  survival  in  this  state.  If  you  cannot 
furnish  this  information  perhaps  you  will  please  forward 
this  letter  to  the  correct  party.  Thank  you  very  much." 

Not  much  of  the  history  of  attempts  to  stock  chuckars 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  written  probably  because 
these  attempts  were  made  by  private  individuals  and 
just  as  probably  because  the  failures  were  not  publicized. 
We  do  know  that  these  and  many  other  foreign  birds 
have  been  released  without  apparent  success  not  only 
in  North  Carolina,  but  all  over  the  country.  One  report 
states  that  the  only  evidence  of  chuckars  becoming 
established  is  in  some  parts  of  Nevada,  California  and 
Oregon.  These  birds  are  natives  of  India  where  they 


Nice  Catch 


Hoyle  and  Billy  Myers  of  Lexington  pose  with  an  unusual 
catch  of  largemouth  bass  taken  from  High  Rock  lake.  Eight 
bass  totaled  26  pounds,  the  largest  weighing  seven  pounds 
two  ounces.  All  were  caught  on  a  black  bomber  lure. 
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are  found  on  the  high,  arid,  rocky  hillsides  —  country 
very  dissimilar  to  anything  we  have  in  North  Carolina. 

Our  strongest  suggestion  would  be  that  the  good  old- 
fashioned  native  Bob  White  is  the  one  to  encourage 
as  this  is  his  ancestral  home.  Habitat  improvement  and 
protection  will  do  more  to  give  reliable  results  than  the 
introduction  of  new  and  strange  species.  The  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  is  able  to  give  much  help  by  way 
of  planting  materials  and  other  services  to  help  projects 
such  as  this  one. 


Death  Ends  Mighty  Duel 


We  often  hear  of  this,  hut  seldom  is  photographic  evidence 
obtained.  These  two  fine  bucks  were  lost  to  sportsmen  when 
their  horns  locked  in  a  combat  that  ended  in  death.  The 
tragedy  occurred  in  Montgomery  County  on  the  Andrews  plan- 
tation. The  deer  were  found  by  Marvin  Moore.  Ollie  Thomp- 
son of  the  Wildlife  Commission  took  the  picture. 

MENHADEN  • 

from  page  6 

hydraulic  conveyors.  The  hold  of  the  boat  is  flooded 
first  to  facilitate  the  pumping  out  of  the  fish. 

The  menhaden  pass  from  the  measuring  hopper 
(which  is  considered  to  hold  a  thousand  fish)  into  a 
storage  compartment  called  the  "raw  box."  From  the 
"raw  box"  fish  are  drawn  off  into  cookers  —  l0ng' 
cylindrical  chambers  equipped  with  a  line  of  steam  jets 
through  which  the  fish  move  by  means  of  a  screw  con- 
veyor or  by  revolving  paddles.  The  trick  is  to  separate 
the  fat  from  the  tissue  without  overheating. 

The  steam  quickly  breaks  down  the  fish  so  that  screw 
presses  can  do  their  job  of  separation  into  solids  and 
liquors.  The  pressed  liquor  is  the  oil  and  either  passes 
through  centrifuges  or  is  run  into  large  settling  tanks 
to  separate  the  last  vestiges  of  residue  from  the  oil. 

The  "press  cake"  is  heated  and  dried  so  that  its 
moisture  content  is  about  10%.  Then  the  cake  is  ground 
into  high-protein  meal,  a  feed  supplement  for  live- 
stock and  poultry. 


The  oil  is  drawn  off  from  storage  and  shipped  by 
tank  car.  "Stickwater,"  that  product  left  in  the  settling 
tanks,  is  concentrated  ten  times  into  a  syrupy  consistency 
by  vacuum  evaporators,  after  much  of  the  suspended 
matter  has  been  removed.  It  is  then  called  Condensed 
Menhaden  Fish  Solubles,  and  is  primarily,  like  the  meal, 
a  feed  ingredient  rich  in  vitamins. 

Thus  comes  to  completion  the  cycle  that  brings  us 
the  wealth  of  the  sea,  by  boats  and  gear  and  fishermen; 
menhaden  through  its  rich  pastures  of  plankton.  Wealth 
that  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  cycle  was  top  soil.  Soil 
carried  by  our  rivers  and  streams  down  to  the  ocean 
.  .  .  soils  from  our  watersheds  rich  in  minerals  and 
chemicals  creating  the  essence  upon  which  plankton 
thrive. 

The  Commercial  Fisheries  Division  of  the  N.  C. 
Department  of  Conservation  &  Development  assures  us 
that  the  catching  of  these  tremendous  tonnages  of  men- 
haden in  no  way  interferes  with  the  catching  of  food 
or  sport  fish.  It  is  a  rare  instance  when  other  species 
of  fish  are  found  in  the  nets  with  the  fabulous  fatback. 

Once  in  a  great  while  a  shark  or  porpoise  which  has 
been  feasting  in  a  school  of  menhaden  is  accidentally 
surrounded  by  the  purse  net.  What  a  costly  "accident." 
Zoom,  Wham!  A  half-ton  tiger-like  rush.  A  hole  is 
blasted  through  the  expensive  net  as  if  it  were  made 
of  filmy  lace. 

How  the  little  fatback  must  chortle  then.  His  sworn 
enemy  has  opened  a  hole  to  freedom  for  him  as  well. 
With  a  silvery,  azure  flash,  he  darts  away,  takes  up 
again  his  leisurely  course  to  the  spawning  grounds,  no 
one  knows  where. 


Attention  School  Children 
Don't  forget  to  vote  for  a  State  Mammal 
Candidates:  All  North  Carolina  Mammals. 
Time:  April  1  to  June  1. 

How:  Postcard  to  Mammal,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Complete  Details:  See  School  Page  in  March  Wildlife. 
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Here  They  Are! 

In  response  to  hundreds  of  requests  for  extra 
copies  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  from 
people  who  want  to  frame  the  covers,  we  have 
had  a  limited  supply  of  FULL  COLOR  albums 
printed  from  twelve  outstanding  covers. 

Each  sheet  in  the  album  is  an  exact  color  dupli- 
cation of  a  cover  illustration  that  has  appeared 
on  the  magazine  during  the  past  several  years. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  selection  is  a  brief  note 
about  the  species  portrayed.  Beautifully  printed 
in  full  color  on  high  quality  paper,  these  twelve 
prints  are  ideally  suited  for  framing  or  hanging 
on  the  wall  of  your  home,  schoolroom,  or  club. 

The  price  is  only  $1.00  per  set  of  twelve  prints. 
ORDER  YOURS  NOW! 


ORDER  FORM 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Enclosed  find  $_ 
Nam  e  


for  . 


albums  at  $1.00  each. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


This  greatly  enlarged  photo  shows  rainbow  trout  actually  hatching  from  eggs  at  Waynesville  Hatchery. 
Close  examination  reveals  that  the  yolked  fry  emerge  in  different  ways:  head  first,  tail  first,  or  almost 
at  once  from  a  slit  in  the  egg  case.  Note  the  eyes  of  the  unhatched  fish  showing  through  the  egg  cases. 
Baby  rainbow  trout  scarcely  resemble  the  fighting  adults  they  soon  grow  to  be. 
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Colorful  in  appearance  and  spectacular  as  a  game  fish,  the 
rainbow  trout  provides  top  fishing  thrills  in  our  mountain 
streams  and  lakes.  Watercolor  painting  by  Win  Donat. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermi(] 

The  owner  of  this  fine  pack  of  beagle  hounds  is  considerate  of  wildlife.  Self -hunting  dogs  play  havoc  with  game  species  during 
the  breeding  season,  and  keeping  them  fenced  is  a  sound  conservation  measure. 


by  George  X.  Sand 

Reprinted  from  Pennsylvania  Game  News 

It  happened  during  the  spring  fishing  season.  We  were 
returning  down  the  swollen  river  to  our  camp  site  late 
one  afternoon  when  suddenly  the  woodland  stillness 
was  broken  by  a  yelping  clamor  that  had  absolutely  no 
place  there  this  time  of  year. 

In  the  stern  of  the  canoe  our  guide  lifted  his  dripping 
paddle,  listening.  "Dogs,"  he  announced  shortly.  "A 
pack  of  'em.  Running  deer,  probably." 

For  a  long  minute  we  drifted  quietly  with  the  swift 
current.  The  sound  of  the  excited  pack  grew  louder, 
coming  straight  toward  us  and  the  river. 

The  guide  pointed  to  several  small,  fir-covered  islands 
lying  well  out  toward  the  center.  "The  deer'll  probably 
try  to  shake  the  dogs  by  swimming  for  it.  I've  seen  'em 
do  it  before." 

He  was  right.  Shortly,  a  couple  hundred  yards  down- 
stream, the  reddish-brown  figure  of  a  frightened  deer 
burst  from  the  green  scrub  that  lined  the  near  shore. 
But  this  particular  animal,  a  young  doe  heavy  with  the 
weight  of  her  unborn  fawn,  was  in  no  condition  to 
swim.  Tongue  hanging,  she  slid  to  a  stumbling  halt  on 
the  bank. 

"Why,  the  dirty  devils!"  my  partner  exploded.  "Look 
at  the  blood  on  her  flanks  and  legs."  Quickly,  he  reach- 
ed for  his  duffel  bag  and  the  .22  target  pistol  there. 

We  were  too  late,  however.  A  howling  collection  of 
outlaw  dogs  had  already  broken  from  cover,  were  leap- 
ing triumphantly  toward  the  confused  doe. 


For  a  moment  she  stood  there,  wall-eyed  with  fear. 
Her  bulging  sides  heaved  as  she  fought  to  make  the  de- 
cision that  might  mean  escape  and  a  chance  for  that 
other  life  struggling  for  survival  inside  her. 

As  she  hesitated  a  handsome  black  and  white  bird 
dog  flashed  in  close,  clamped  snarling  jaws  painfully 
over  one  slender  hind  leg.  It  was  enough.  Jerking  free, 
the  doe  whirled  and  jumped  clumsily  into  the  rushing 
water  below. 

Surprised  at  sight  of  the  setter,  apparently  a  blooded 
animal,  my  partner  swore  and  lowered  his  cocked  pistol. 
"C'mon,  she'll  never  make  it  against  this  current,"  he 
yelled. 

The  doe  did  make  it,  however.  Perhaps  it  was  our 
reassuring  presence  right  behind  her  that  was  responsi- 
ble. When  finally  she  stumbled  upon  the  sandy  shore  of 
the  nearest  island,  wobbly-legged  and  blowing,  we  felt 
like  cheering. 

By  this  time  it  was  almost  dark.  The  thwarted  dog 
pack  had  disappeared. 

"That  black  and  white  setter,"  my  partner  mused  as 
the  guide  sent  us  on  our  way  again  downstream.  "I 
don't  suppose  you  know  his  owner?" 

The  guide  shrugged.  He'd  already  complained  to  the 
man,  it  developed.  "But  what  good  does  it  do?  We've 
got  several  black  and  white  setters  around  here.  You 
need  proof." 

Would  he  take  us  to  see  this  man?  He  would. 

After  dinner  the  guide  drove  us  to  a  small  town  half 
a  dozen  miles  from  our  camp.  At  first  glance  the  big 
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owner  of  the  self-hunting  dog  was  a  typical  sportsman. 
He  smiled  appreciatively  at  sight  of  our  rough  fishing 
clothes.  His  voice  boomed  heartily  as  he  welcomed  us 
into  a  den  boasting  well-cared-for  guns,  mounted  fish 
and  game  trophies.  But  when  we  explained  our  visit  his 
manner  changed.  Defiantly,  he  reached  down  to  rub 
the  silken  ears  of  the  black  and  white  setter,  now  lying 
innocently  before  the  fireplace. 

"Get  out,"  he  ordered  coldly.  "Why,  I've  had  this 
dog  for  years  ...  he  wouldn't  harm  a  kitten!" 

So  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  a  visit  to  the 
local  warden,  who  could  only  listen  sympathetically  and 
promise  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  this  particular  animal. 

"I  know  just  how  you  boys  feel,"  that  officer  told  us. 
"Like  this  one,  most  states  have  regulatory  dog  laws. 
Trouble  is,  they  call  for  catching  the  guilty  dog  in  the 
act.  You've  got  to  have  proof  before  you  can  shoot  such 
a  critter  or  fine  the  owner.  Unfortunately,  the  dogs  far 
outnumber  the  officers  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  catch 
them." 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  dogs  in  this  country  can 
be  gotten  from  a  recent  survey  that  was  projected  over 
300,000  of  the  nation's  active  sportsmen.  236,340  or  78 
per  cent  owned  one  or  more  dogs.  21  per  cent  owned 
an  average  of  3-2/3  animals  each,  making  a  total  of 
419,720  dogs  belonging  to  236,340  sportsmen. 

Were  we  to  apply  this  ratio  to  the  11,391,810  licensed 
hunters  during  the  1947-48  season,  and  assume  but  one 
dog  owned  by  each  of  this  country's  5,900,000  farmers 
(who  are  usually  not  required  to  purchase  hunting 
licenses),  we  find  ourselves  with  an  estimated  national 
population  of  26,000,000  dogs! 

Some  25,000  unwanted  dogs  are  killed  annually  by 
game  wardens  in  Virginia.  This  represents  about  one 
dog  to  every  9  licensed  hunters. 

In  January,  1948,  dogs  killed  1,000  deer  in  ten  days 
in  New  York  State. 

Out  of  a  total  of  4,350  deer  killed  legally,  accident- 
ally, and  illegally  in  Vermont  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1944-45,  87  were  killed  by  dogs.  Almost  the  same 
number  were  killed  by  dogs  in  1945-46.  In  Vermont  the 
bobcat  is  the  only  other  known  predator  of  deer — and 
it  is  significant  that  the  cats  accounted  for  only  two 
known  deer  in  each  year. 

What's  to  be  done  then,  about  this  sad  situation?  I 
know  one  thing  .  .  .  just  like  you,  I  wouldn't  stand  for 
anyone  to  falsely  accuse  my  dogs,  perhaps  needlessly 
limit  their  freedom.  My  animals  are  loyal.  Unless  I  call 
them  off,  they  will  hunt  for  me  until  they  drop  in  their 
tracks.  Softeyed,  gentle,  they  worship  me  and  my  family; 
they  protect  our  home,  giving  it  a  graciousness  that  no 
other  animal  pet  can  give. 

But  that  is  not  the  answer.  Every  dog-lover  feels  the 
same  way.  What  is  needed  is  for  each  owner  to  view  his 
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animals  with  unbiased  eye.  For  their  sake,  ask  yourself 
these  questions: 

"Do  I  know  where  they  are  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son; during  periods  of  deep  snow  or  high  water — condi- 
tions which  limit  the  free  movement  of  game  birds  and 
animals,  making  it  easy  for  dogs  to  prey  upon  them?" 

Remember,  practically  all  breeds  of  dogs  hunt  in- 
stinctively. Trace  back  the  ancestry  of  even  most  of  the 
lap  dogs  and  you  will  discover  that  they  were  developed 
for  some  kind  of  hunting.  Poodles  have  been  known  to 
chase  deer  into  water.  So  try  to  remove  temptation  from 
before  your  own  dog  whenever  possible. 

Too  much  freedom  and  too  little  discipline  permits  a 
dog  to  form  wrong  associates  and  gets  him  into  bad 
habits — exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  human.  I've  seen  this 


See  SELF-HUNTING  DOGS  Page  17 


Photo  by  Frank  Barick 

Biologists  estimate  that  stray  dogs  kill  over  1,000  deer  annually 
in  North  Carolina.  In  some  districts,  dogs  kill  more  deer  than 
hunters.  Below:  These  wild  pups  were  taken  from  a  den  in  a 
stump.  Their  parents  were  living  off  the  country. 


CONSERVATION  AS  A 

CAREER 


By  Jim  Robinson 


A  spider  is  an  arachnid.  It  has  eight  legs  and  eight 
eyes.  It  spins  a  web  with  every  other  strand  dry,  not 
sticky,  so  walks  on  these  dry  strands  .  .  .  doesn't  bog 
down.  The  fly  doesn't  know  this  secret,  walks  on  the 
sticky  strands  .  .  .  gets  caught. 

Now  let's  say  the  spider  is  smarter  than  the  fly.  Let's 
figure  it's  because  he's  educated.  He  is  also  a  specialist. 

Producing  an  amazing,  silken  thread — strong  and 
flexible,  he  performs  an  engineering  feat  we  call  a 
cobweb.  He  allows  for  its  construction  to  stretch  in  the 

windstorm,  to  stand  up  under  the  pelting  rain.  He's 
quite  a  guy. 

Education  and  specialization,  you  might  say,  earn 
the  spider  a  good  living.  It  can  do  the  same  for  a  man. 
On  occasion  specialization  lends  an  individual  the 
equivalent  of  the  spider's  eight  eyes,  making  him  more 
observant,  more  discerning  and  enabling  him  to  accumu- 
late the  often  obscure  facts  that  once  assembled,  be- 
come a  sound  theory. 

These  theories,  put  into  practice,  contribute  to  the 
making  of  our  State  and  Nation  as  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  It's  the  stuff  of  which  in- 
ventions are  made.  It's  the  flux  which  makes  dreams 
come  true  for  the  scientist,  the  industrialist,  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  man  .  .  .  and  the  farmer.  Ever 
new  theories  and  practices  are  taught  today's  students, 
our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Education  and  specialization  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  recent  opportunities  to  open  wide 
for  young  men  and  women.  There  may  be  a  career  in 
conservation  waiting  for  you. 


Just  one  such  theory,  derived  from  observation  and 
special  knowledge  was  placed  in  general  practice  by  one 
of  the  nation's  foremost  conservationists,  a  native  Tar- 
heel, Hugh  H.  Bennett  of  Anson  county.  As  a  farm  boy 
young  Bennett  watched  in  dispair  as  driving  rains  eroded 
the  sloping,  red  clay  land  on  his  father's  farm.  He 
vowed  then  and  there  he  would  "do  something  about 

it."  "V|y  SBr  JS.   .^ilfc/        *     *  :S» 

Hugh  Bennett's  theories  as  well  as  the  practices  he 
put  into  use  throughout  the  United  States  as  Chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  too  well  known 

to  repeat  here.  Bennett  will  always  be  known  as  the 
"father  of  soil  conservation."  We  are  all  indebted  to 
him  for  his  pioneering  because  the  soil  is  the  Mother  of 
us  all. 

Bennett  specialized  in  geology  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  who  can  say  his  education  did  not 
give  him  the  power  of  observation  of  the  spider's  eight 
eyes  .  .  .  the  energy  to  direct  with  in-the-field  walking 
in  many  of  the  48  states,  of  the  spider's  eight  legs? 

We  know  that  to  conserve  the  soil  is  the  nation's 
first  duty  as  it  is  our  prime  natural  resource  and  each 
individual  must  play  a  part.  In  this  field  of  conservation 
there  are  a  multitude  of  jobs  waiting  for  trained  men, 
and  oftentimes,  young  women  who  are  skilled  in 
statistics,  in  analyzing  facts  and  figures,  doing  labora- 
tory research  in  soil  chemistry  and  many  other  occupa- 
tions. 

Soil  conservation  work  has  many  ramifications.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  a  geologist  as  one  can  find  em- 
ployment at  such  varied  tasks  to  name  a  few,  as  a  field 
man  surveying  and  laying  out  contours,  a  farm  pond; 
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a  statistician  figuring  silt  deposits  or  a  soil  chemist  in  a 
laboratory. 

The  Director  of  the  N.  C.  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  has  what  may  be  termed  a 
basic  soil  conservation  background.  A  North  Carolina 
State  College  graduate,  George  Ross  had  the  educa- 
tional ground  work  laid  for  his  complex  job  on  the 
foundation  of  soil,  water  and  forests  while  in  college. 
Here  are  the  fields  of  our  greatest  natural  resources,  of 
prime  economic  value.  Their  wise  use  and  conservation 
is  in  trust  with  each  succeeding  generation  to  pass  on 
as  unimpaired  as  possible  to  the  next. 

The  Director  of  Conservation  and  Development  feels 
encouraged  by  today's  opportunities  in  all  fields  of  con- 
servation work.  During  a  recent  interview  he  said  this: 
"The  boy  or  girl  of  today  who  has  the  basic  training  in 
the  natural  sciences  has  a  wide  choice  in  the  various 
fields  of  conservation  work  and  service.  Looking  back- 
ward we  place  great  store  on  our  historical  and  cultural 
values,  now  we  stress  today's  educational  and  recre- 
ational values.  Both  government  and  industry  are  con- 
cerned with  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  and 
are  looking  for  the  trained  personnel  to  push  forward 
our  program  of  conservation  and  development." 

When  soil  is  mentioned  we  think  of  the  many  things 
supported  by  it  and  visualize  the  great  acreage  of  our 
forests,  eighteen  million  acres  of  forest  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Conservation  comes  into  its  own  again  with  any 
discussion  of  this  renewable  resource.  The  opportunities 
in  this  field  are  also  of  wide  variety  and  choice,  from 
the  forest  ranger  on  his  lonely  patrol  to  the  specialist  in 
the  State  nurseries  growing  millions  of  seedlings  each 
year  for  distribution  throughout  the  State. 

There  are  government  foresters,  state  foresters,  for- 
esters employed  by  railroads  (large  timber  owners)  and 
by  lumber  companies.  There  are  foresters  who  must 
also  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  habits 
of  wildlife  that  inhabit  the  forest  otherwise  how  would 
true  conservation  be  obtained?  The  flora  and  fauna  of 
our  forests  may  not  have  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of 
the  timber  but  how  would  the  world  stack  up  in  pounds 
of  happiness  when  all  birds,  fish  and  game  were  gone 
and  the  whine  of  the  saw  and  the  crack  of  the  axe  the 
only  sounds  heard  in  all  the  forest? 

Aesthetic  values  can  not  be  reckoned  in  coin  of  the 
realm  .  .  .  only  in  the  joy  of  the  fisherman,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  hunter,  the  naturalist  with  his  sketch  pad 
and  camera.  Value  to  the  city  man  and  his  family  hav- 
ing a  picnic  lunch  under  the  trees,  resting  on  a  resilient 
carpet  of  moss  that  was  old  when  stage  coaches  pound- 
ed along  wood-planked  roads. 

Conservation  needs  the  vigor  and  knowledge  of 
trained  youth  .  .  .  specialists.  They  will  see  that  our 
forests  get  the  best  management  and  cutting  practices, 
they  will  prevent  disasterous  fires  on  both  public  and 
private  lands;  they  will  be  radio  technicians,  heavy 
equipment  men,  engineers,  geneticists,  entomologists, 
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surveyors,  botanists,  towermen.  The  list  of  job  oppor- 
tunities is  a  long  one. 

Then  there  is  the  great  field  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  how  important  it  is!  In  all  the  many  fields 
of  conservation  there  is  great  need  for  more  teachers. 
We  need  research  people  to  discover  new  products  of 
the  forests,  more  uses  for  waste  products  such  as  saw- 
dust and  shavings,  even  the  bark  of  the  trees  has  a 
value. 

While  the  bark  of  the  cork  oak  is  in  many  a  good 
ship's  life  preservers  and  in  soft  drink  bottle  caps  and 
the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree  yields  the  medicine  qui- 
nine, there  may  be  dozens  of  other  trees  whose  bark 
might  prove  of  great  usefulness  once  the  riddle  is 
solved  through  research.  Opportunity  in  the  field  of 
conservation  and  development — plenty.  With  proper 
training  one  can  climb  the  beanstalk  as  far  as  he  likes. 

Next  in  the  great  triumvirate  of  prime  natural  re- 
sources is  water — something  I'm  afraid  most  of  us  take 
for  granted,  mainly  because  the  age  of  conservation  is 
just  unfolding.  For  longer  than  20  centuries  man  has 
exploited  the  gifts  of  Nature,  only  in  the  past  40  years 
has  he  tried  very  diligently  to  conserve  them. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  two  main  sources  of  water. 
Surface  and  sub-surface  or  'ground'  water.  We  rely 
mostly  on  the  former  as  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
and  it  is  more  readily  available.  Surface  water  comes 
clean  and  it  comes  polluted.  Our  rivers  and  streams 


Photo  by  Rod  Amundson 

Dr.  F.  S.  Barkalow,  Jr.  (right)  of  State  College  is  shown 
instructing  a  group  of  students  in  the  techniques  of  making 
fish  growth-rate  studies.  A  college  education  is  now  required 
for  most  conservation  jobs. 
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Photo  by  Margaret  Fislei 

Modern  wildlife  protectors  are  more  than  "streamside"  cops. 
They  have  to  be  experts  in  law,  wildlife  management,  and 
public  relations.  There  are  many  good  opportunities  in  law- 
enforcement  work. 

must  all  be  surveyed  for  later  classification  as  to  their 
main  use.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made  by  the 
State  Stream  sanitation  Committee.  Our  river  basins 
have  watersheds  to  be  managed  and  flood  control  meas- 
ures to  be  studied  and  instituted.  Stream-flow  figures 
must  be  taken  and  compiled,  pollution  determined  by 
chemists  and  sanitary  engineers,  laboratory  technicians. 
Problems  are  ever  present  needing  trained  personnel  to 
solve  them. 

Near  the  coast  salt  water  is  seeping  into  municipal 
wells — what  to  do?  The  beach  is  eroding  in  places, 
what  to  do  ?  How  best  to  manage  control  with  the  men 
and  money  available?  Research  men  will  find  the  an- 
swer, conservation  men  with  specialized  training. 

When  we  think  of  water  we  think  of  transportation. 
Development  of  our  waterways  is  a  prime  consideration 
of  the  present  Governor  and  his  advisors  as  it  was  with 
the  preceding  state  administration  headed  by  Governor 
Scott.  Tourist  traffic  on  our  section  of  the  Intra-coastal 
Waterway  could  be  big,  says  an  expert  who  recently 
made  a  survey  of  all  the  rivers  and  harbors.  It  could 
mean  more  revenue  to  the  State  and  especially  to  the 
people  living  in  the  coastal  area.  But  research  is  needed, 
plans  and  promotion. 

In  this  field  trained  personnel  is  needed  in  addition 
to  the  many  public-spirited  and  interested  individuals 
and  businessmen  who  plan  this  development  of  our 


waterways.  There  may  be  an  interesting  career  in  water 
resources  for  you. 

While  we  are  figuratively  down  on  the  coast  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  possibilities  in  conservation  work 
with  the  commercial  fisheries  enterprise.  We  are  in 
good  company.  There  is  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina's  School  of  Fisheries 
Institute,  the  Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  and  the 
U  S.  Fish  and  "Wildlife  Service  Fisheries  Research  Lab- 
oratory. Here  practically  everybody  is  a  skilled  per- 
former, a  trained  specialist  from  a  fish  biologist  study- 
ing the  ways  of  the  terrapin  to  the  supervisor  of  Fisher- 
ies Law  Enforcement  studying  the  peculiar  behavior 
pattern  of  man. 

Here  again  is  an  interesting  career  field  for  those 
who  prefer  outdoor  life  and  get  a  bigger  kick  out  of 
what  makes  an  oyster  fat,  than  what  makes  a  book 
worm  thin.  You  can  find  out  more  about  these  oppor- 
tunities by  contacting  the  people  in  the  above  named 
institutions.  Lack  of  space  here  will  not  let  us  tell  more 
of  this  interesting  fisheries  conservation,  law  enforce- 
ment, research  work. 

Do  you  like  to  search  out  fancy  colored  shells  when 
you  are  at  the  beach  or  are  you  a  rock  hound  in  the 
mountains,  pocketing  shiny  pebbles  that  appear  to  be 
flecked  with  gold?  If  you  do,  chances  are  you  have  the 
makings  of  a  geologist,  if  given  half  a  chance.  Pro- 
vided, that  is,  you  are  good  at  mathematics,  analytical 
trigonometry,  calculus  and  all  that  stuff.  Just  one  of 
those  things — you  may  like  rocks  and  queer  looking 
stratas  of  clay,  quartz  pebbles  white  as  snow,  but  you 
also  must  have  an  eye  for  figures,  the  kind  not  found  in 
Esquire!  Geologists,  naturally,  are  concerned  primarily 
v/ith  minerals,  a  non-renewable  natural  resource.  Also 
geologists  are  concerned  with  ground  water  supplies, 
because  who  knows  better  than  a  geologist  what  lies 
hidden  below  the  surface  of  the  earth? 

On  the  North  Carolina  coast  the  first  national  sea- 
shore park  is  in  the  making.  Land  is  now  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government  to  complete  the 
area  of  this  wonderful  undertaking.  There  are  also  16 
state  parks  in  North  Carolina  and  both  Federal  and 
State  parks  need  trained  personnel,  from  park  rangers 
and  superintendents  to  administrative  heads,  buyers, 
building  architects,  landscape  architects.  The  job  list 
here,  too,  is  varied  and  worthwhile.  It  is  in  the  field 
of  conservation  of  Nature's  wonders  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  to  keep  park  areas  as  near  as  possible  to 
their  native  naturalness  with  the  addition  of  recreational 
facilities  such  as  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  riding 
trails,  boating,  fishing,  picnic  areas. 

In  some  state  parks  the  services  of  a  naturalist  has 
been  employed  to  lay  out  nature  trails  with  all  the  trees 
native  to  the  area  indentified,  the  plants,  shrubs,  birds 
and  flowers.  These  trails  are  particularly  well  laid  out 
at  Hanging  Rock  State  Park,  Morrow  Mountain  State 
Park  and  Cliffs  of  the  Neuse  State  Park. 
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Now,  while  career  fields  in  conservation  of  natural 
resources  have  been  noted,  with  one  exception,  which 
we  have  saved  until  last  as  we  are  most  of  all  fond  of 
it,  we  must  not  forget  the  air  itself.  A  recent  news 
picture  from  Los  Angeles  in  the  land  of  great  sunshine, 
shows  a  pretty  young  lady  with  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks.  She  is  crying.  But  it  is  involuntary.  It's  the 
smog.  It  is  so  thick,  cloying  and  annoying  at  times  in 
this  and  other  cities,  you  just  must  sit  down  and  cry 
about  it.  Let  this  not  happen  to  us  here.  Let  research 
find  ways  and  means  to  rout  this  enemy  of  the  nerves 
and  tear  duct  glands.  Let  research  keep  us  from  looking 
out  the  window  in  the  morning  and  saying  .  .  .  "Oh,  no! 
Not  again!" 

And  now  for  a  promising  career  in  the  field  of  wild- 
life and  game  management.  As  a  student  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  wildlife  conservation  and  management  at  North 
Carolina  State  College  you  would  receive  careful  and 
intensive  training.  The  department  is  convinced  that 
quality  is  more  important  than  quantity  —  calculates 
success  in  these  terms.  It  is  primarily  because  game 
managers  must  be  versatile.  They  must  solve  problems 
in  research  both  in  the  lab  and  in  the  field  and  must  be 
as  much  at  home  in  a  peat  bog  as  in  a  professor's  chair. 


Photo  by  Win  Donal 

It  takes  an  army  of  foresters  to  manage  the  nation's  timber 
crop.  Here  students  calculate  the  number  of  board  feet  of 
wood  in  a  stand  of  pines. 


They  are  far  more  than  mere  professionals  toying  with 
the  skeleton  of  a  fox  or  tonging  a  frog  from  a  bottle  of 
formaldehyde. 

North  Carolina's  terrain  streaches  more  than  500 
miles  from  east  to  west;  few  states  have  climate  and 
environment  to  support  such  a  wide  variety  of  game 
animals,  fish  and  fowl.  For  this  reason  locally  trained 
men  are  those  most  needed  as  they  understand  the  local 
problems  best  and  how  to  solve  them  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned,  which  means  sportsmen,  landowners 
and  the  general  public  who  in  the  broad  sense  actually 
"own"  the  fish  and  game  in  North  Carolina. 


Heading  the  wildlife  conservation  and  management 
curriculum  at  N.  C.  State  College  is  Dr.  Frederick  S. 
Barkalow,  Jr.,  and  wildlife  students  are  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  versatile  man  as  their  director.  Dr.  Barka- 
low has  both  the  academic  and  practical  experience  com- 
bination for  the  most  effective  teaching.  He  has  been  in 
many  states  on  specimen  collecting  trips  both  as  a  free 
lance  and  for  large  institutions,  as  far  away  as  Alaska. 
Dr.  Barkalow  has  boundless  enthusiasm  for  all  things 
related  to  wildlife  and  naturally  welcomes  those  stu- 
dents who  first  of  all  have  a  deep  and  sincere  interest 
in  the  out-of-doors. 

A  student  under  Dr.  Barkalow  receives  a  firm  under- 
standing of  the  biological  sciences,  a  basic  training  in 
economics,  history,  English.  During  a  student's  four 
years  of  training  and  study  he  takes  a  number  of 
specialized  courses  in  zoology  and  its  sub-sciences;  ento- 
mology, comparable  anatomy,  physiology,  ornithology 
and  ecology.  Practical  experience  is  gained  from  work 
in  the  new  and  modern  laboratories  and  from  field  trips 
to  both  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  state. 

Clyde  Patton,  Director  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  holds  a  Master's  degree  in  Wildlife  and 
Game  Management.  He  has  come  up  through  the 
ranks,  so  to  speak,  starting  with  biological  work  at 
Lake  Mattamuskeet,  doing  research  on  food  supplies  of 
the  Canadian  Geese.  He  believes  strongly  in  the  coopera- 
tive approach  to  the  solution  of  our  hunting  and  fish- 
ing problems  and  has  high  praise  for  the  wildlife  clubs 
throughout  the  state  because  they  have  made  a  very 
substantial  voluntary  contribution  through  the  establish- 
ment of  local  projects  at  their  own  expense. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  Director  says 
this  about  the  opportunities  for  jobs  in  wildlife  conser- 
vation and  management:  "In  1938,  only  15  short  years 

•  See  CAREERS  IN  CONSERVATION  Page  18 


Photo  by  F.  S.  Barkalow,  Jr. 

During  a  field  trip  to  the  Commission's  Currituck  county 
muskrat  research  area,  State  College  wildlife  students  examine 
wood  duck  nesting  boxes  before  helping  to  erect  them  in 
suitable  locations. 
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Here  is  Michael  Owen's  Answer  to  Quiz  Question  10.  It  won  him  First  Prize. 


Wildlife  Quiz  Winners  Announced 


About  the  happiest  young  man  in  North  Carolina  today 
is  young  Michael  Owen  of  Carr  Junior  High  School  in 
Durham.  Michael  has  won  $100  in  cash  and  a  free  trip 
to  the  annual  4-H  Wildlife  Conservation  Camp  at  Mill- 
stone Rock  in  Richmond  County.  It  all  came  about  be- 
cause he  entered  the  Wildlife  Quiz  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation — and  won  it.  Mich- 
ael's teacher,  Miss  Anna  John  Williams,  will  get  a  free 
trip  to  the  Federation's  annual  meeting  in  Greensboro 
next  October,  or  an  equivalent  award. 

For  several  months  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA has  carried  announcements  concerning  the  state- 
wide wildlife  quiz  contest,  open  to  school  pupils 
throughout  the  state  from  the  seventh  through  the 


twelfth  grades.  The  contest  began  February  1  and  ended 
midnight  March  15. 


Here  are  the  other  winners: 

2nd 


Dell  L.  Conrad,  8th  Grade,  James  A.  Gray  School,  Winston- 
Salem;  Teacher:  Mrs.  Field. 


3rd: 


Warren  Collins,  8th  Grade,  Shelby  Jr.  High  School,  Cleve- 
land; Teacher:  Mrs.  C.  M.  King. 

4th:  Alan  C.  Reynolds,  8th  Grade,  Hall  Fletcher  School,  Bun- 
combe County;  Teacher:  Miss  Thelma  Jones. 

5th:   Warren  Elledge,   10th  Grade,  Mt.  View  School,  Wilkes 
County;  Teacher:  Mr.  Len  Woodruff. 

6th:  Patsy  Smith,  10th  Grade,  Coats  High  School,  Harnett  County; 
Teacher:  Mr.  R.  W.  Coon. 

7th:   Barbara  Gail  Gough,  8th  Grade,  Mineral  Springs  High, 
Forsyth  County;  Teacher:  Mrs.  R.  P.  Benbow. 

8th:  Vivian  Scott,   10th  Grade,  Jones  Central,  Jones  County; 
Teacher:  Mrs.  Nellie  Wells. 
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9th:  Patsy  Portis,  8th  Grade,  Mineral  Springs  School,  Forsyth 
County;  Teacher:  Mrs.  Raymond  Ebert. 

10th:  Kimmie  Tutterou,   10th  Grade,  John  W.  Hanes  School, 
Forsyth  County;  Teacher:  Mrs.  Shermer. 

Second  prize  award  is  $75,  third  prize  $50,  and  each 
of  the  other  winners  will  get  $10  in  cash  plus  a  free  trip 
to  the  4-H  Wildlife  Camp. 

Two  counties,  Durham  and  Forsyth,  gave  special 
prizes  to  winners  within  those  counties  as  an  activity  of 
local  wildlife  clubs.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
give  as  many  as  possible  of  these  winners  trips  to  the 
wildlife  camp. 

The  State  Winner,  Michael  Owen,  is  the  kind  of  lad 
you  would  expect  to  be  out  in  front  in  almost  any  kind 
of  contest.  He  is  fifteen  years  old,  about  five  feet  six 
with  auburn  hair,  freckles,  and  sparkling  blue  eyes. 
Michael  is  thoroughly  interested  in  fishing  and  hunting. 
He  goes  fishing  with  his  dad,  and  his  largest  catch  thus 
far  is  a  nine-pound  tuna,  a  rare  catch  off  the  Tar  Heel 
coast.  In  fresh  water  he  likes  fishing  for  bass  and  bream 
with  a  flyrod.  Where  hunting  is  concerned,  Michael  is 
completely  impartial.  He  goes  out  with  his  dad  at  every 
opportunity  for  squirrels,  rabbits,  quail,  or  deer  and 
bear. 

With  his  contest-winning  illustration,  Michael  has 
used  the  poster  type  of  crayon  art  and  skillfully  shows 
the  inter-relationship  of  the  four  renewable  natural  re- 
sources— soils,  waters,  forests,  and  wildlife. 

Altogether  396  school  students  from  35  counties  en- 
tered the  quiz  contest.  Two  were  in  the  seventh  grade, 
189  in  the  eighth,  114  in  the  ninth,  69  in  the  tenth,  18 
in  the  eleventh,  and  four  in  the  twelfth.  Herman  Nel- 
son, who  has  sparked  Junior  wildlife  club  activities  in 
Durham  schools  for  a  number  of  years  served  as  Con- 
test Chairman,  and  the  contest  entries  were  judged  by  a 
group  of  Duke  University  students  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Laura  Allen,  a  Senior  in  Education  at  Duke 
University. 

The  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  is  already  making 
plans  for  another  similar  contest  for  next  year. 

Officials  of  the  Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Editors 
of  WILDLIFE  magazine  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
many  teachers  and  other  workers  who  helped  to  make 
this  year's  contest  an  outstanding  success. 


Name:  Dell  Lucretia  Conrad 
Teacher:  Mrs.  Clara  Field 
County:  Forsyth 
School:  James  A.  Gray 
Grade:  Eight 

SECOND  PRIZE  WINNER 
by  Dell  Lucretia  Conrad,  8th  Grade 
James  A.  Gray  School,  Winston-Salem 

As  John  and  Morning  Star  climbed  the  ladder,  John  continued  to  tell 
him  of  the  many  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  Morning  Star> 


people  were  overrun  by  the  pioneers.  He  told  him  of  the  waste  of  the 
resources  that  nature  had  so  freely  given  and  how  the  people  made  the 
first  attempt  to  check  their  wastefulness  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

"What  is  conservation?",  asked  Morning  Star.  John  explained  that 
the  term  is  much  misunderstood.  "It  does  not  mean  a  hoarding  of 
natural  resources  for  an  indefinite  future,  but  that  we  should  use  wisely 
and  well  the  resources  that  we  have,  such  as  to  get  full  value  from 
everything  we  use  and  not  destroy  a  great  value  to  get  a  small  one." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  last  rung  of  the  ladder.  As 
they  stepped  on  to  the  roof,  it  was  as  if  the  two  had  been  carried  into 
another  world.  Looking  East  and  West,  John  asked,  "do  you  see  the 
vast  wooded  sections?  They  belong  to  my  neighbor,  Robert  Brown. 
When  he  first  moved  into  this  section,  fire  and  industry  had  stripped 
the  land  of  its  virgin  timber.  As  you  see,  it  is  full  of  timber  now. 
Robert  Brown,  through  the  aid  of  the  government's  forest  system,  is 
growing  thousands  of  seedlings  for  reforestation.  These  are  used  to 
replace  forests  that  are  burned  and  destroyed." 

While  looking  West,  John  continued  to  tell  him  of  the  soil  and 
wind  erosion  in  the  Great  Plains  of  the  West,  how  the  people  are 
learning  to  retard  wind  erosion  by  planting  trees,  shelterbelts,  and  how 
water  erosion  is  stopped  by  terracing,  damming,  reforestation,  ditch- 
ing, and  planting  long-rooted  soil-conserving  vegetation. 

Looking  North  and  South,  John  reminded  Morning  Star  of  what 
he  had  asked  about  the  fish  and  wildlife.  John  told  him  that  so  many 
of  the  streams  had  become  polluted  by  the  large  industries  in  the  cities 
pouring  their  waste  into  the  rivers.  The  elimination  of  waste  today 
has  become  one  of  the  chief  marks  in  industry.  Instead  of  destroying 
the  fish  and  wasting  leftover  resources,  industry  has  learned  to  save  by 
converting  waste  into  something  useful.  Our  government  has  estab- 
lished numerous  wildlife  reservations  and  game  refuges. 

"There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  but  I  think  the  present  day  people 
realize  that  to  make  waste  useful  and  to  take  care  of  what  we  have,  the 
future  will  still  be  brighter  than  it  is  today,"  explained  John. 

Turning  around,  he  saw  that  Morning  Star  was  no  longer  around. 
John  looked  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Where  had  Morning  Star 
gone?  Suddenly  John  was  called,  "John,  it  is  time  to  get  up"!  It  was 
Mary,  his  wife.  John  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  "Well,  it  was  a  very 
profitable  dream,"  he  muttered  as  he  slid  out  from  under  the  covers. 


Winner  Michael  Owen 
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Few  woodland  babies  are  as  cute  as  a  fawn.  Look  at  its  gangly,  unsteady  legs.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine,  then, 
what  would  happen  if  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  should  discover  this  little  fellow's  hiding  place.  Other  losses  occur 
when  misguided  persons  take  fawns  home  for  pets.  Besides  being  illegal,  the  venture  is  usually  disappointing; 
for  if  the  youngster  lives,  it  soon  grows  up  to  become  a  pest — sometimes  a  dangerous  one.  Fawns  belong  in  the 
woods! 


winds  blc 
the  range  f 
dogs  and  K 
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A  baby  gray  fox  greatly  resembles  a  small,  dark-brown  puppy. 
Its  eyes  still  closed,  this  youngster  was  lifted  from  a  den  in  a 
hollow  stump  for  the  picture.  Mother  fox  balked  at  the  pub- 
licity and  moved  her  offsprings  to  a  more  secretive  place. 


Mourning  doves  usually  build  their  own  flimsy  nests  in  trees  or  ik 
over  the  abandoned  nests  of  other  birds,  but  along  the  coast  they    1 1 
nest  on  the  ground.  This  young  dove,  shown  beside  an  infertile 
is  hidden  in  beach  grass  atop  a  sand  dune. 


wood  thrush  have  just  left  their  nest  and  show  little 
ire.  Under  the  tutorship  of  patient  parents,  they  will 
i  passing  day.  Soon  their  rigid  schooling  in  the  ways 
d  they  will  have  to  care  for  themselves. 


Unlike  wood  thrush,  quail  are  not  reared  in  a  nest.  Soon  after  the  eggs 
hatch,  the  hen  bobwhite  leads  her  family  out  into  the  hostile  countryside. 
The  chicks  can  run  through  thickets  at  breakneck  speed  or  "freeze" — 
like  this  one  beneath  a  cabbage  plant — to  depend  upon  camouflage  for 
protection. 


IMAL  YOUNG 


are  many  and  varied.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer 
urrovvs,  nests,  and  hollow  trees  are  rilled  to  overflowing  with 
Dusy  and  exciting  season  for  the  parents,  too,  with  fast-growing, 
trained,  and  protected  until  they  become  of  age. 

jd  parents;  but  even  with  the  best  of  care,  a  large  percentage 
to  die.  Many  factors  combine  to  make  the  mortality  rate  high, 
hicks,  automobiles  kill  doe  rabbits  and  their  nestlings  starve, 
the  ground,  and  innumerable  other  tragedies  occur.  But  if 
3e — with  good  food  and  cover  conditions  and  with  domestic 
eck — enough  young  of  the  year  will  survive  to  restock  fall 
ice,  Mother  Nature  will  replenlish  the  land. 

Pliutus  by  Jack  Dermid 


rly  as  large  as  their  parents,  these  two  young  great  horned  owls 
will   be   flying  demons  of  the   night   woods.  Horned  owls  are 
ient  predators,  but  their  toll  of  game  species  is  very  small  com- 
:d  to  the  toll  taken  by  the  State's  vast  horde  of  stray  dogs  and  cats. 


Mother  raccoon  surely  must  have  her  hands  full  when  she  takes 
her  family  on  a  nightly  ramble.  Few  objects  escape  the  scrutiny 
of  young  coons,  and  each  one  is  as  mischievous  as  a  dozen 
kittens. 


WHY  DO  FISH  HAVE 

AIR  BLADDERS? 

by  Harry  Cornell 

This  Series  Will  Be  Discontinued  Until  September 
Since  The  Articles  Are  Designed  Especially  For  School  Pupils 


It  may  be  said  that  fish  have  air-bladders  because  Nature 
intended  that  they  should  have  them.  That  is  one  an- 
swer. But  if  we  choose  to  believe  the  geological  evi- 
dence contained  in  the  rock  layers  of  the  earth's  crust, 
and  the  sequence  of  events  shown  by  the  fossils  in  them, 
then  an  interesting  story  unfolds. 

We  might  conclude  that  the  fish  of  today  have  air- 
bladders  because  there  was  a  drought  millions  of  years 
ago.  That  their  ancestors  of  the  time  had  to  breathe  air 
directly  instead  of  taking  it  from  the  water  through 
their  gills,  and  Nature  provided  them  with  a  lung  for 
the  purpose. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  need  for  that  lung 
developed,  and  over  the  intervening  years  it  has  not  only 
changed  its  location  but  has  been  put  to  various  uses 
entirely  different  from  the  original  breathing  apparatus. 
Today  it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  a  bream  in  stand- 
ing guard  over  his  nest  at  a  particular  depth  without 
effort.  Some  fish  use  it  to  improve  their  hearing  ability. 
Some  use  it  as  a  sounding  board  to  make  noises.  Some 
still  use  it  for  breathing,  and  some  have  discarded  it 
altogether. 

These  changes  have  required  millions  of  years  to 
accomplish,  and  to  understand  them  we  must  look  back 
through  the  pages  of  history — that  history  written  in  the 
earth  itself.  The  different  layers  of  rock,  laid  down  one 
on  another  during  the  eons  of  time,  have  preserved  for 
us  the  shells  and  bones  of  the  animals  and  the  imprints 
of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  that  fell  into  the  sand 
or  mud  which  later  became  rock. 

These  fossils  clearly  show  which  animals  and  plants 
were  developed  first,  which  ones  have  changed  their 
characteristics  in  succeeding  generations  to  meet  chang- 
ed conditions,  and  which  have  disappeared  from  the 
earth  because  they  could  not  change.  The  changes  take 
place  slowly — so  slowly  that  man  cannot  recognize  them 
in  a  lifetime.  But  over  the  thousands  of  years  they  all 
are  recorded  in  the  fossils  and  the  rock  layers. 

Let's  turn  back  the  pages  of  geologic  history  only  as 
far  as  the  Devonian  period — the  Age  of  Fishes — when 
Nature  tried  her  first  experiments  in  providing  animals 


with  backbones  instead  of  external  skeletons — when 
fish  became  the  dominant  animals,  and  when  the  first 
forests  grew  on  the  land.  Bacteria  had  already  laid  down 
the  iron  ore  beds  of  Minnesota  while  it  still  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  Laurentian  Mountains,  where 
the  Great  Lakes  are  now  located,  had  arisen  and  then 
been  eroded  away.  The  oceans  had  flooded  the  lands 
again  and  the  Cambrian  period  had  come — the  Age  of 
Swimming  Insects — and  the  trilobites  had  left  their 
fossils  in  the  sands  of  time. 

After  some  fifty  million  years  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  the  continent  of  North  America  rose  again,  and 
again  the  seas  slowly  covered  it.  This  time  the  shell 
fishes  became  dominant,  and  as  they  died  their  shells 
made  limestone  deposits  many  feet  thick  on  the  ocean 
floor.  We  have  them  to  thank  for  the  limestone  deposits 
of  Iowa  and  Illinois  and  Tennessee,  for  the  Portland 
cement  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  marble  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  lime  of  the  "White  Cliffs  of  Dover." 

In  another  hundred  million  years  or  so,  after  the 
oceans  had  withdrawn  and  returned,  and  while  coral 
reefs  were  developing  at  Hudson  Bay  and  Greenland 
and  where  Chicago  now  stands,  Nature  experimented 
with  an  animal  that  could  breathe  air.  Some  vegetation 
developed  on  the  land,  and  the  first  animals  came  out 
of  the  water.  They  were  the  forerunners  of  our  present 
scorpions,  some  of  them  as  much  as  ten  feet  long.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  a  new  kind  of  animal,  just  a  few 
inches  long,  first  appeared.  It  was  covered  with  bony 
plates  but  it  also  had  a  backbone.  It  was  the  first  animal 
to  have  an  internal  skeleton — a  fish! 

This  was  the  end  of  the  Silurian  period  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Devonian,  after  the  North  American 
continent  had  appeared  above  the  oceans  once  more. 
During  this  period  of  some  fifty  million  years,  the  fish 
slowly  lost  their  bony  coverings  and  developed  a  more 
substantial  internal  skeleton.  Many  different  kinds  and 
shapes  came  from  the  original  ones.  They  became  the 
dominant  animals  of  the  time.  Sharks  became  identifi- 
able. In  the  Devonian  shales  of  Ohio  are  found  fossils 
of  Dinichthys,  the  "terrible  fish,"  twenty  feet  long  and 
armed  with  two-foot-long  teeth. 
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And  then  came  the  great  drought.  The  hsh  had  to  go 
from  the  fresh  water  marshes  into  the  salt  water  of  the 
oceans,  or  they  had  to  learn  to  breathe  air.  The  drought 
came  slowly,  and  Nature  had  time  to  provide  a  lung 
for  the  fish  that  did  not  make  the  change  to  salt  water. 
Fins  developed  into  stubby  legs,  and  the  forerunners  of 
the  amphibians  had  arrived. 

Not  all  the  fish  with  lungs  moved  out  on  the  land. 
Some  stayed  in  the  stagnant  pools  until  fresh  water  re- 
turned. They  were  the  ancestors  of  most  of  our  present 
day  fishes.  Many  changes  have  been  made  in  most  of 
our  fishes  during  the  three  hundred  million  years  since 
that  time,  but  the  African  and  South  American  lung- 
fishes  appear  to  be  almost  exactly  like  their  Devonian 
ancestors.  At  least,  that  is  what  the  geological  history 
book  shows. 

That  primitive  lung  in  the  Devonian  fish  was  located 
below  the  stomach,  and  not  between  the  stomach  and 
the  backbone  as  it  is  in  modern  fish.  The  fishes  that 
moved  out  on  land  had  it  located  in  front  of  their  di- 
gestive apparatus,  and  since  they  gave  rise  to  the  am- 
phibians, and  later  the  reptiles  and  birds  and  mammals, 
the  location  never  has  been  changed  in  any  of  them. 
Snakes  and  chickens  and  rabbits  all  have  their  lungs 
located  below  their  stomachs.  And  a  most  inconvenient 
arrangement  it  is!  Nature  had  to  devise  a  system  for 
keeping  food  on  the  way  to  the  stomach  from  falling 
into  the  passageway  leading  to  the  lungs.  Sometimes  it 
fails  to  work!  It  would  be  much  more  reasonable  for 
nostrils  to  have  a  direct  passageway  to  the  lungs,  and 
for  the  mouth  to  lead  only  to  the  stomach. 

The  fish  must  have  found  this  buoyant  air  sac  to  be  a 
problem  in  its  original  location,  or  perhaps  Nature  just 
likes  to  experiment  with  fish,  but  somewhere  during  the 
years  the  time  came  when  its  location  was  changed  to  a 
position  up  near  the  backbone.  This  should  have  been 
much  more  convenient  in  helping  the  fish  to  stay  right 
side  up. 

Another  change  was  the  discontinuing  of  the  nostril 
opening.  In  the  Devonian  fish,  the  nostril  opened  into 
the  throat,  and  thence  to  the  lung.  In  modern  fish,  most 
of  which  no  longer  breathe  air  directly,  the  nostril  is  a 
closed  passageway.  Air  must  be  gulped  through  the 
mouth.  And  in  the  most  highly  developed  of  our  mod- 
ern fishes,  even  the  tube  from  the  air-bladder  to  the 
throat  has  been  lost.  The  only  way  they  can  change  the 
amount  or  quality  of  enclosed  air  is  by  means  of  that 
supplied  by  the  blood  stream. 

Even  in  our  fishes  of  today  we  find  prehistoric  hang- 
overs with  the  lung  of  cellular  construction,  supplied 
with  blood  vessels,  and  entirely  functional.  Take  the 
gar,  for  example.  He  has  gills,  which  seem  to  be  just 
barely  adequate  for  his  needs.  In  the  winter,  when  he 
needs  the  least  oxygen  and  the  water  holds  the  most, 
his  gills  can  supply  his  needs.  In  the  summer,  when  the 
warm  water  contains  less  oxygen,  he  has  to  come  to  the 
surface  frequently  and  gulp  fresh  air  into  his  lung  to 


increase  the  supply.  The  bowfin  or  grindle  is  another 
example,  and  so  is  the  paddlefish  or  spoonbill  cat.  All 
have  a  cellular  air-bladder — and  use  it.  These  are  the 
Ganoid  fishes. 

Most  of  our  present  day  fishes  are  Teleosts,  or  bony 
fishes.  They  are  divided  into  two  major  groups.  The 
older  in  geological  time,  and  least  specialized,  is  the 
group  characterized  by  soft  rayed  fins.  This  group  con- 
tains the  herrings,  the  shads,  the  trouts  and  salmons, 
the  eels,  and  the  minnows.  In  this  older  group,  the  air- 
bladder  still  is  connected  to  the  throat  with  a  tube.  It 
is  not  cellular  in  structure,  though,  and  does  not  func- 
tion as  a  lung  in  most  species. 

In  the  newest  group  of  fishes,  those  with  spiny-rayed 
fins,  the  duct  leading  to  the  air-bladder  is  completely 
lost  and  the  air  sac  is  sealed  off.  The  perches,  the 
mackerel  group,  the  bass  and  sunfishes,  and  the  darters 
— none  of  them  could  use  the  air-bladder  for  a  lung  if 

•  See  AIR  BLADDERS  Page  22 


Sketch  by  Duane  Raver 

In  this  comparison  of  air-food  systems,  described  in  detail  in 
the  text,  note  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  air  bladder 
in  the  fish  and  the  location  of  the  lungs  in  the  mammal. 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself ;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Gentl 


emen: 


Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  use  walkie- 
talkies  on  the  wildlife  management  areas? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 
^oe  2) oak 3 


Dear  Joe, 

The  answer  to  your  question  is  yes,  the  walkie-talkie 
is  a  most  effective  method  of  controlling  illegal  hunting 
and  fishing.  As  you  probably  know,  some  of  the  county 
game  protectors  have  been  using  walkie-talkie  for  some 
time,  and  I  believe  that  you,  along  with  other  good 
sportsmen  of  our  state,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
we  have  expanded  this  method  of  protection  to  our 
wildlife  management  areas  too. 

Walkie-talkie  is  especially  effective  in  curbing  the 
deliberate  violator  who  lays  elaborate  plans  for  his 
depredations.  Some  of  these  hope  to  elude  detection 
by  going  into  remote  roadless  areas,  and  others  by  using 
fast  cars.  Some  are  after  fish,  some  after  waterfowl,  and 
others  after  deer  and  other  upland  game.  The  walkie- 
talkie  is  equally  effective  in  bringing  all  of  these  to 
justice. 

As  I  was  saying,  Joe,  we  have  been  using  walkie- 
talkie  for  some  time  at  the  county  level,  and  we  are  now 
expanding  the  system  to  the  wildlife  management  areas. 
As  we  have  both  known  all  along,  this  is  very  important 
since  these  areas  represent  our  reservoirs  of  big  game. 
Some  folks  think  that  the  main  reason  for  management 
areas  such  as  the  Pisgah  and  Holly  Shelter  and  Mt. 
Mitchell  and  Mattamuskeet  is  for  increasing  revenue. 
So  I'm  sure  glad  we  had  a  chance  to  go  over  the  report 
on  the  managed  hunts  the  other  day  so  that  you  could 
see  for  yourself  that  the  cost  of  running  these  areas  is 
much  more  than  the  amount  brought  in  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  and  fishing  permits. 

Like  I  said  the  other  day,  the  management  areas  pro- 
vide more  hunting  on  the  outside  than  on  the  inside.  At 
least  that's  what  we  are  trying  to  make  them  do.  After 
all,  we  can  have  only  so  many  of  these  areas,  and  that's 
not  enough  to  provide  everyone  a  place  to  hunt  and  fish. 
So  that  is  why  we've  got  to  consider  these  places  as  res- 


ervoirs from  which  the  overflow  can  stock  the  sur- 
rounding open  territory.  And  going  one  step  further, 
that  is  why  we  have  to  take  special  measures  to  protect 
and  increase  the  stocking  of  wildlife  on  these  areas, 
even  to  the  extent  of  special  equipment  such  as  walkie- 
talkies. 

As  you've  probably  read  in  some  earlier  issue,  we  are 
continually  expanding  this  refuge,  or  reservoir,  system. 
I'll  bet  you  didn't  realize  that  we  already  have  more 
than  twenty  areas  under  management.  I  guess  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you,  Joe,  that  the  folks  are  mighty  proud 
of  these  areas.  But  there's  a  bad  apple  or  two  in  every 
barrel  and  that's  where  the  walkie-talkie  comes  into  use. 

I  hadn't  mentioned  this  before,  Joe,  but  it  just  hap- 
pens that  starting  with  a  tip  from  a  good  friend  of 
yours,  and  using  walkie-talkie  equipment,  we  were  re- 
cently able  to  break  up  a  particularly  vicious  gang  of 
jacklighters  that  had  been  operating  on  and  near  one  of 
our  larger  management  areas.  Our  men  knew  the  jack- 
lighting  was  going  on  but  had  difficulty  in  working  out 
the  schedule  of  the  operators.  That's  where  your  friend 
helped  us — by  tipping  us  off  as  to  when  the  next  opera- 
tion was  to  occur. 

In  this  particular  case  the  violators  had  several  .dif- 
ferent roads  they  could  use.  They  operated  after  dark 
and  entered  the  area  a  little  before  midnight.  Because  of 
the  road  system  they  could  not  be  followed  by  the  patrol 
car.  It  just  so  happened  there  was  a  high  place  which 
overlooked  the  general  area  of  operations  and  it  is  here 
that  our  walkie-talkie  man  was  located.  Watching  the 
gang's  every  move,  he  was  in  constant  touch  with  the 
radio  patrol  car  which  lay  in  hiding  at  some  distance. 
In  this  case  the  gang  finished  their  dirty  work  and  had 
loaded  the  meat  before  the  radio-equipped  observer 
could  direct  the  patrol  car  to  the  scene. 

It  was  quite  a  shock  those  boys  had  when  the  long 
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arm  of  the  law  gathered  them  in.  Their  day  in  court 
convinced  them  that  crime  does  not  pay  any  more  in 
wildlife  than  in  other  fields. 

Although  the  walkie-talkie  is  especially  useful  on 
jobs  such  as  this  one,  there  are  several  other  adaptations: 
the  double  road  block,  the  flying  observer,  the  binocular 
spotter,  etc.  The  walkie-talkie  is  also  very  useful  in 
coordinating  fire  fighting  and  in  searching  for  lost 
hunters.  Just  about  the  time  this  is  written  it  it  being 
used  in  the  air  patrol  of  trout  streams  to  detect  pre- 
season fishing. 

Yes,  Joe,  the  walkie-talkie  is  here  to  stay  in  protecting 
your  wildlife  for  you  and  the  other  good  sportsmen  in 
North  Carolina. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Barick 

SELF-HUNTING  DOGS  • 

from  page  5 

happen  many  times.  One  such  occasion  stands  out  in  my 
memory,  however. 

Herb  Munyon  was  the  taxidermist  in  a  small  moun- 
tain village,  and  crazy  about  quail  shooting.  Herb,  who 
didn't  have  a  mean  bone  in  his  body,  had  his  whole  life 
wrapped  up  around  his  wife  and  baby  daughter — and 
their  big  red  setter,  Mike.  If  ever  you  come  upon  Mike 
working  a  field — big,  high-domed  head  thrust  inquisi- 
tively forward,  featherly  red  tail  waving  eagerly  above 
the  Indian  grass — it  was  a  safe  bet  that  Herb  wasn't  far 
behind. 

Then  one  snowy  morning  tragedy  thrust  its  clammy 
fingers  into  Herb's  happy  little  world.  An  auto  accident 
took  the  life  of  his  wife,  left  the  little  one  badly  injured. 

Herb's  usually  grinning  face  seemed  to  stiffen  up  and 
stay  that  way.  We  did  what  we  could,  trying  awkwardly 
to  be  of  help,  now  and  then  feeding  Mike  his  supper 
on  those  nights  when  Herb  didn't  get  back  from  the 
hospital  until  late. 

At  first  Mike  didn't  seem  to  understand.  His  liquid 
brown  eyes  would  look  up  at  us  questioningly  when  we 
put  food  down  before  him  in  a  strange  plate.  Then 
gradually  he  grew  resigned  to  the  prolonged  absences. 
No  longer  did  he  sleep  curled  up  on  the  front  porch, 
waiting  up  for  Herb.  No  longer  did  he  go  dancing 
down  the  street  to  defend  his  home  against  some  strange 
dog.  Something  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  him. 

Came  the  night  when  big  Jud  Rollins,  the  warden, 
walked  into  our  sportsmen's  club  meeting,  and  you 
could  tell  from  the  look  on  his  face  that  he  didn't  enjoy 
what  he  was  going  to  have  to  say. 

"Herb  Munyon's  setter  has  taken  up  runnin'  deer — 
he's  been  seen  several  times." 

"I  don't  believe  it — not  Mike,"  Herb  said  tonelessly 
when  we  carried  the  word  to  him.  Then,  his  voice  rising 


as  he  considered  it.  "What's  it  mean?  The  warden 
won't — Mike— r.";  '.  ;    ,'  '  ■', 

The  warden  did,,'  He.  'had,  tQ.  The  state  game  code  de- 
manded that  he  (ji'sp*tr,ti\amr  dog  f^iind;\has;r.g  deer 
at  any  time.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had  we 
left  Herb  back  in  the  village.  But  he  insisted  on  coming 
along — to  be  shown. 

While  overhead  a  frosty  slice  of  moon  swam  through 
a  cloudy  sky,  we  sat  in  the  chill  cab  of  the  warden's 
pickup  truck,  the  three  of  us,  hidden  among  some  stunt- 
ed pine  at  one  edge  of  Bob  McAnney's  overgrown  south 
pasture.  Earlier,  McAnney  had  shown  us  the  doe  he'd 
seen  the  red  setter  bring  down  the  night  before. 

We  waited  a  long  time.  I  could  almost  hear  Herb 
hoping  out  loud.  Then  the  deer  came,  as  they  usually 
did,  down  through  the  willows  along  the  creek,  out  onto 
the  open  bog.  Only  this  time  they  were  running.  Flying 
hoofs  rattled  against  the  frozen  surface.  For  behind 
them,  running  swiftly  and  silently,  like  wolves,  came 
two  dogs. 

One  of  them  was  Herb's  red  setter,  Mike. 

"Once  a  killer,  always  a  killer,"  I  heard  the  warden 
mutter  grimly  as  he  chambered  a  shell  into  his  rifle. 
With  his  second  shot  both  dogs  were  no  more. 

The  silent  ride  back  to  town  represented  twenty  of  the 
most  miserable  minutes  of  my  life. 

Poor  Mike,  now  sprawled  in  the  back  of  the  truck, 
had  fallen  in  with  bad  company — a  vicious  looking 
black  and  yellow  mongrel  of  doubtful  ancestry. 

Director  Lawrence  Temple  of  Oklahoma's  Game 
Division  defines  such  dogs  thusly:  "Curs  are  usually 
driven  from  home  by  owners  who  refuse  to  shoot  them. 
Usually  they  are  brought  home  as  a  cute  puppy  and 
after  outgrowing  puppyhood,  are  no  longer  wanted." 

These  neglected  dogs  then  commence  to  hunt  for 
food,  taking  whatever  comes  along,  for  they  are  hungry 
and  hunger  is  a  powerful  motivating  force.  Once  they 
acquire  a  taste  of  wild  meat  they  soon  seek  it  deliber- 
ately, thereby  influencing  other  less  experienced  dogs. 

James  B.  Trefethen,  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  wrote  me:  "I  once  observed  a  pack  which  con- 
tained over  20  dogs  that  had  snowballed  around  a 
single  mongrel.  This  pack  did  much  damage  to  local 
small  game  populations  in  the  month  or  so  it  took  for 
the  local  dog  officers  to  break  up  the  pack.  This  bunch 
contained  at  least  five  pedigreed  and  well-cared-for 
dogs  who  returned  home  every  day  and  who  were  un- 
suspected by  their  owners." 

Did  you  know  that  such  roaming  dogs  will  eat  the 
eggs  as  well  as  the  young  of  birds?  Equally  serious  in 
some  areas  is  the  bad  habit  of  disturbing  nesting  birds. 
Birds  disturbed  thus  during  the  breeding  season  often 
abandon  their  nests.  This  results  in  a  low  hatch  and  a 
poor  hunting  year. 
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Mosby,  the  naturalist,  observed  40  wild  turkey  nests 
in  Virginia,,  per  cent  failed  to  hatch,  with  desertion 
accounting  foi  31  per  cent.  The  free-hunting  dog  was 
credited  as  ipbst  responsible,  for  this  desertion. 

Stoddard  lists  the  dog  as  a  serious  disturbing  factor  of 
bobwhite  quail  in  the  Southeast.  This  is  understandable, 
as  the  back  country  of  the  South  abounds  with  flea- 
bitten,  underfed  mongrels  usually  kept  around  colored 
homes.  It  is  the  belief  of  most  Negro  families  that  such 
an  underfed  dog  makes  a  much  better  hunting  dog. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  dog  is  in  pursuit  of  game  the 
year-round,  destroying  many  bird  nests  and  the  young  of 
wildlife. 

Sometimes  the  self-hunting  dog  will  turn  back  to 
civilization  when  game  is  scarce,  killing  fowl,  cattle, 
sheep.  Oklahoma  has  on  record  a  case  last  year  of  a  cur 
pack  threatening  a  human. 

Of  course,  deer  is  the  type  game  usually  favored, 
simply  because  the  scent  is  so  strong  that  any  mongrel 
can  run  it.  Except  when  handicapped  by  deep  snow  or 
other  impeding  condition,  a  deer  can  usually  get  away 
from  a  single  dog — out-running,  out-jumping,  out-swim- 
ming and,  if  necessary,  out-fighting  him  in  order  to 
escape.  But  let  two  of  the  barking  killers  tackle  the  deer 
at  once,  and  the  problem  becomes  serious. 

"Does  my  state  have  adequate  laws  to  control  self- 
hunting  dogs?" 

If  you  can't  answer  yes  to  at  least  part  of  that  ques- 
tion, brother,  you  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  had  better  get 
together.  The  laws  may  not  be  completely  "adequate" 
in  that  they  usually  demand  that  the  animal  be  caught  in 
the  act  by  a  dog  officer,  as  previously  mentioned,  but  at 
least  they  are  a  first  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  dog 
problem.  Don't  continue  to  allow  a  lot  of  good  game  to 
be  stolen  and  destroyed  right  under  your  very  noses. 
Work  through  your  sportsmen's  clubs  to  see  that  it  be- 
comes illegal  for  dogs  to  hunt  by  themselves  afield. 

"What  should  I  do  if  I  discover  what  appears  to  be  a 
self-hunting  dog  in  action?" 

First  of  all,  do  not  fly  off  the  handle  and  try  to  take 
the  law  into  your  own  hands.  Don't  make  the  inexcus- 
able mistake  of  shooting  an  innocent  dog.  Instead,  if 
you  are  sure  the  dog  is  guilty,  try  to  pick  out  several 
identifying  marks  on  the  animal,  so  you  will  be  able  to 
point  him  out  later.  If  possible,  call  his  actions  to  the 
attention  of  a  witness.  Then  take  your  case  to  the  local 
warden  or  other  dog  officer,  trained  to  judge  such  ani- 
mals. He'll  handle  it  from  there. 

Remember,  it  should  not  be  the  aim  of  a  sportsman 
to  wage  war  on  a  cur  dog.  They  are  not  curs  by  their 
own  choice.  Mostly  they  can  thank  their  lot  to  some 
careless  human  for  neglecting  them.  What  is  needed, 
therefore,  is  an  intelligent  approach  to  the  problem 
through  education.  The  next  time  you  see  your  neighbor 
letting  his  youngster  drag  home  several  puppies  simply 
because  they  are  "cute"  explain  to  him  what  may  well 
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be  the  outcome  unless  he  is  prepared  to  properly  care 
for  the  new  additions  to  his  family.  Join  with  the  other 
hunters  in  your  area  to  see  that  all  dogs  going  afield  are 
accounted  for. 

In  conclusion,  remember  that  no  breed  is  any  worse 
than  the  others  as  far  as  outlaw  potentialities  are  con- 
cerned. It  was  not  too  many  millenniums  ago  that  the 
dog  {Cams  famzliaris)  and  the  coyote  {Canis  latrans) 
and  the  wolf  {Canis  lupus)  all  sprang  from  a  common 
wolf-like  ancestor.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  line 
still  becomes  finely  drawn  for  Rover.  That's  the  time 
when  he  is  in  greatest  need  for  all  the  love  and  constant 
interest  that  you,  his  master,  can  show  him.  Without 
them  it  becomes  easy  for  him  to  step  across  the  line. 

And,  once  across,  there  is  usually  very  little  chance  of 
his  ever  coming  back. 

CAREERS  IN  CONSERVATION  • 

from  page  9 

ago,  there  was  no  great  amount  of  money  available  for 
this  type  of  work.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion  there  is  being 
spent  today,  ten  times  what  was  being  spent  in  1938 — 
and  that  means,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  more 
job  opportunities  for  work  and  service  in  wildlife  con- 
servation and  management  today  than  ever  before.  The 
future  looks  even  more  promising  from  this  standpoint." 

Both  the  editor,  Rod  Amundson,  and  managing  edi- 
tor, Jack  Dermid,  of  this  magazine  hold  degrees  in  this 
field.  Which  gives  you  an  idea,  too,  of  the  complete 
training  all  students  of  wildlife  conservation  and  man- 
agement receive.  They  are  given  courses  and  training  in 
the  use  of  the  pen  as  well  as  the  dissecting  knife  and 
the  microscope. 

This  brings  up  the  subject  of  journalism  in  the  field 
of  conservation.  Conservation  needs  folks  to  champion 
the  rabbit  and  the  squirrel  as  well  as  the  beer  baron  and 
the  politician  (no  open  season)  and  give  them  pen 
protection  when  warranted. 

Proper  and  just  licensing  fees  must  be  planned  on 
paper,  promoted  in  the  press  so  that  the  wherewithal 
will  be  at  hand  for  managing  fish  and  game  and  to  give 
the  public  a  square  deal  on  their  fishing  and  hunting 
trips.  Conservation  writers  are  needed  to  spread  the 
creed  of  good  sportsmanship,  reduce  the  number  of 
game  hogs  and  those  who  kill  just  for  the  sake  of  kill- 
ing. Writers  are  needed  to  tell  of  the  opportunity  land- 
owners have  of  planting  fences  of  multiflora  rose,  bi- 
color  lespedeza  strips,  etc.,  for  game  and  bird  habitat 
and  feeding  grounds.  They  teach  that  few  hawks  are 
killers  of  song  birds  and  doves  but  are  a  sight  more  in- 
terested in  containing  the  menace  of  rats  and  snakes  to 
within  the  bounds  Nature  has  outlined  for  them. 

In  Ecclesiastes  3:  1 — "To  every  thing  there  is  a  sea- 
son and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heavens  .  .  ." 
Who  knows?  Maybe  this  is  the  season  and  the  time  to 
interest  your  talent  in  a  career  in  conservation. 
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Wildlife  Commission  Recommends  Constant  Water  Levels  in  Roanoke 

In  a  letter  to  Col.  W.  F.  Powers,  District  Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer 
Corps,  Norfolk,  Va. ,  Executive  Director  Clyde  P.  Patton  formally  requested  control  of 
water  released  from  Kerr  Reservoir  to  insure  a  constant  flow  during  the  striped  bass 
fishing  season.  The  following  is  quoted  from  Patton1 s  letter: 

"Extreme  fluctuations  of  the  water  level  at  Weldon  caused  by  variations  in  release 
of  water  at  the  John  H.  Kerr  Dam  by  your  Engineers  is  affecting  adversely  the  success  of 
striped  bass  fishermen  in  the  Roanoke  River  below  and  above  the  U.  S.  301  highway 
bridge. 

"This  will  confirm  our  telephone  conversation  recommendations  to  your. off ice  that 
you  make  every  possible  effort  to  hold  the  fluctuations  of  water  levels  at  Weldon  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  During  the  next  thirty  days  we  recommend  that  the  water  level  not  be 
permitted  to  go  below  a  minimum  of  11  feet  and  not  above  a  maximum  of  17  feet  at 
Weldon. " 

Water  levels  below  11  feet  would  endanger  striped  bass  and  spawn  to  pollution,  and 
leave  spawners  stranded  in  the  rapids.  Levels  above  17  feet  would  make  successful  sport 
and  commercial  fishing  for  stripers  virtually  fruitless.   In  order  to  propagate  striped 
bass  at  the  Weldon  hatchery  the  Commission  must  receive  spawning  fish  from  successful 
anglers. 

*  *  *  * 

Currituck  Dredging  Proposal  Withdrawn 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  at  the  request 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  by  an  Alabama  dredging 
firm  of  a  request  for  a  lease  to  dredge  old  oyster  beds  from  the  bottom  of  Currituck 
Sound.  The  Commission  arranged  for  expert  testimony  from  nationally  known  conservation- 
ists, and  at  the  second  of  the  meetings  went  on  record  as  opposing  the  proposition. 
Hundreds  of  sportsmen  attended  the  meetings,  and  at  the  second  meeting,  held  in  Eliza- 
beth City,  the  dredging  firm  withdrew  its  request. 

rfc  ;Jc 

Public  Hearings  Set  To  Consider  Tentative  Hunting  Regulations 

On  page  23  of  this  issue  are  printed  the  dates,  times,  and  places  of  a  series  of 
nine  public  hearings  set  in  each  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  nine  districts  to  give 
sportsmen  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  a  set  of  tentative  hunting  regula- 
tions set  up  by  the  Commission  in  May.  Official  copies  of  the  1953-54  regulations  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  license  dealers  throughout  the  state  by  August  1. 

*  *  *  * 

North  Carolina  Joint  Host  With  Tennessee  At  NACEP  Convention 

North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  will  be  joint  hosts  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Conservation  Education  and  Publicity.  The  convention  will  be 
held  May  10  through  13  at  Hotel  Mountain  View,  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee.  On  the  agenda  are 
nine  clinical  discussions  on  ways  and  means  of  doing  a  more  effective  job  of  arousing 
the  public  to  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  conservation  of  natural  resources.  The  group 
is  composed  of  persons  working  with  state  fish  and  game  commissions  and  conservation 
commissions. 

*  *  *  * 

Wildlife  Cover  Albums  Becoming  a  "Best  Seller" 

An  album  comprised  of  twelve  cover  illustrations  which  have  appeared  in  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  are  meeting  with  enthusiastic  approval  by  WILDLIFE  readers.  Suitable 
for  framing,  the  prints  are  attractively .packaged  and  make  an  attractive  addition  to  the 
decorative  scheme  of  any  home  or  club.  Readers  are  urged  to  order  their  albums  while  the 
supply  lasts.  The  selling  price  is  $1.00  per  album  to  cover  printing  and  mailing  costs. 
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These  Four  Oaks'  students  are  interested  in  the  range  of  the 
heaver  in  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Ed  F.  Ward,  Sr.,  their 
teacher,  points  out  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area 
for  them. 

Many  places  are  named  for  birds,  mammals,  trees  or 
something  pertaining  to  nature.  If  your  town  were 
named  Four  Oaks,  would  it  interest  you?  It  did  a  group 
of  eighth  grade  pupils  in  the  Four  Oaks  school.  It  was 
learned  that  the  town  was  named  for  four  red  oaks 
(a  tree  and  three  sprouts)  about  the  time  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  was  built  through  the  section.  Then 
it  was  decided  that  a  good  unit  to  do  would  be  on  trees, 
and  begin  right  in  town.  Soon  interest  grew  so  rapidly 
and  so  much  was  learned  that  the  forest  unit  became 
Forest  and  Wildlife  because  the  boys  and  girls  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  two  are  inseparable. 

The  study  of  conservation  of  our  natural  renewable 
resources — soil,  water,  forests,  and  wildlife — is  most 
important  in  grade  eight  because  facts  about  North 
Carolina  are  stressed  in  the  grade.  It  was  no  difficult 
task  for  an  alert,  excellent  teacher  like  Mrs.  Ed  F. 
Ward,  Sr.  to  do  because  she  knew  conservation  could 
be  integrated  with  any  and  all  subjects,  and  that  is  just 
what  was  done.  Especially  was  much  learned  from  the 
Wildlife  Cover  map  of  North  Carolina  which  was 
furnished  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  Many  specimen  of  furs  were  shown  the 
pupils  by  a  representative  from  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion and  it  was  then  that  the  pupils  were  eager  to  know 
where  the  furbearing  mammals  are  found  in  North 
Carolina. 

When  it  came  to  science,  the  study  of  fish  became  ex- 
citing for  many  reasons.  The  children  are  literally  sur- 
rounded by  farm  fish  ponds  and  live  in  a  very  choice 
area  of  the  Neuse  River  Basin  very  near  the  river.  The 
Neuse  in  the  springtime  gets  to  be  more  than  exciting, 
ihe  young  and  old  become  interested  in  the  large  migra- 
tory fish  known  as  shad.  There  are  proverbs,  legends, 
stories  and  interesting  facts  told  about  the  fish,  but 
when  they  come  the  major  sport  is  "shadding."  At  this 
point  on  the  river,  most  of  the  shad  are  caught  with 
bow-nets  and  used  as  a  most  palatable  food.  Curosity 
ran  high  when  the  colored  fish  chart  was  received.  At 
this  time  the  pupils  learned  that  the  rainbow,  brown 
and  brook  trout  are  found  in  cold,  clean  streams  in  the 
Western  part  of  North  Carolina.  Which  reminds  me — 
One  day  a  group  of  high  school  seniors  was  taken  to 
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one  of  the  fish  hatcheries  where  they  had  seen  adult 
rainbow.  One  girl  turned  to  me  and  said,  "You  know, 
Mother  and  I  fish  in  Pamlico  Sound  quite  often,  but 
we've  never  been  able  to  catch  a  rainbow  trout  there." 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  children  know  so  little  about 
North  Carolina's  natural  resources? 

In  the  study  of  forestry,  field  trips  were  taken,  indi- 
vidual notebooks  were  made,  each  made  a  scrapbook, 
and  a  frieze  was  painted.  In  order  to  make  the  unit  a 
little  better  known,  an  Arbor  Day  program  was  given 
for  chapel.  The  highlight  came  when  the  group  took  a 
trip  to  one  of  the  two  State  Forest  Nurseries  at  Clayton, 
North  Carolina,  the  other  being  at  Hendersonville, 
North  Carolina. 

The  children  learned  many  of  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  by  ordering  materials  from  them.  They  also 
became  acquainted  with  several  resource-use  representa- 
tives, and  became  familiar  with  movies  on  conservation. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  population  and  the  de- 
mand on  our  natural  resources,  the  importance  of  con- 
servation is  the  major  problem  in  our  land  today.  Lead- 
ers must  be  trained  to  carry  on  the  program.  The  public 
school  teacher  is  the  appropriate  and  perfect  tool  to 
begin  the  job  of  training.  Teachers,  if  you  are  going  to 
attend  summer  school  soon,  how  about  getting  in  some 
conservation  study,  and  planning  to  teach  a  unit  on 
conservation  next  school  year.  It  can  be  done  from  grade 
one  through  twelve.  It's  your  duty  to  your  state  and  to 
posterity ! 

Mrs.  Ward  helieves  the  best  way  to  put  across  the  conservation 
story  is  to  follow-up  classroom  work  with  outdoor  experience. 
Here  the  class  studies  an  old  mockingbird's  nest. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  IMTERE 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 


Let's  look  backward  about  six  weeks  to  the  15th  of 
March,  1953,  when  the  people  of  this  country — you  and 
I — paid  tribute  money  in  a  staggering  sum  to  the  twin 
gods  of  Neglect  and  Abuse  of  our  natural  resources. 
First,  we  paid  about  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  our  total 
income  in  Federal  and  State  taxes,  to  say  nothing  of 
"taxes  on  taxes."  In  fact,  we  paid  more  in  taxes  than  we 
paid  for  clothes,  recreation  and  several  other  necessities 
for  ourselves  and  families!  What's  more,  almost  half 
the  money  we  paid  in  Federal  taxes  will  be  spent  for 
flood  control  devices  such  as  dams  and  walls  to  protect 
cities  and  farms  from  damage  by  water  on  the  ram- 
page. Additional  millions  of  tax  funds  will  be  spent  to 
effect  a  temporary  remedy  for  damage  already  done, 
such  as  the  dredging  of  ports,  harbors  and  rivers  which 
have  become  clogged  by  the  deposits  of  topsoil  from 
many  a  good  farm  upstream.  Many  millions  more  will 
be  spent  to  send  food  and  materials  aid  to  European 
nations  whose  population  increases  outgrew  the  ability 
of  the  land  to  produce  the  necessities  for  a  minimum 
standard  of  living.  An  intensive  defense  program  eats 
heavily  into  our  mineral  and  land  resources  as  well  as 
our  money.  Our  needs  at  home  and  our  political  needs 
abroad  create  a  tax  debt  on  both  the  people  and  re- 
sources of  our  country  which  will  not  be  paid  by  our 
generation  or  several  generations  yet  to  come.  The 
money  we  paid  last  March  is  in  a  large  part  a  tribute 
to  our  neglect  and  abuse  of  the  very  things  that  made 
our  country  great. 

What  would  the  holy  words  Free  Enterprise  be  with- 
out the  tremendous  resources  of  the  lands  and  waters 
which  were  so  ruthlessly  exploited  by  this  same  free 
enterprise?  Where  would  the  fabulous  oil,  steel  and 
lumber  barons  of  fifty  years  ago  have  been  had  not  the 
fairest  breast  on  earth  been  bared  only  to  be  drained 
and  discarded  like  an  empty  beer  can  tossed  on  a  park 
lawn  ?  In  fairness,  we  must  say  that  much  has  been  and 
is  being  done  to  get  at  the  roots  of  these  abuses.  Prog- 
ress in  this  field  is  not  easy,  nor  do  people  learn  quickly 
— for  truly,  it  is  a  matter  of  education  and  education  is 
costly  with  much  of  the  money  coming  from  our  state 
and  federal  tax  funds.  If  ever  there  was  a  desperate  need 


of  a  miracle,  it  is  now — not  a  day  later.  We  need  a 
miracle  of  such  blinding  intensity  as  to  brand  every 
American  soul  with  such  a  deep  and  abiding  love  of 
country,  that  through  our  democratic  processes,  our 
federal  and  state  policies  will  assure  the  maximum 
good  from  our  remaining  resources  for  the  most  people 
for  the  longest  time. 

T.  D.  Dupuy,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  proves  that  spring 
is  here  with  a  letter  about  crow  hunting: 

"Crow  hunting  is  a  favorite  sport  with  many  North 
Carolina  hunters,  but  very  few  of  them  are  expert  at 
this  fine  art.  When  Sam  Oliver,  Frank  Plummer  and  I 
got  64  crows  and  three  hawks  on  one  day's  hunt,  I 
thought  we  were  good,  and  I  have  had  farmers  to  come 
as  much  as  20  miles  to  ask  us  to  kill  crows  on  their  land. 
But  I  now  know  of  others  who  have  beaten  this  record, 
among  them  Dr.  J.  S.  Wilson,  2110  Ruffin  Street,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina,  who  is  one  of  a  group  of  profes- 
sional men  who  hunt  crows  for  a  side  line  and  has  made 
a  fine  record  at  this  sport.  But  the  best  crow  hunters  in 
the  state,  in  my  opinion,  are  a  pair  of  University  students 
at  Chapel  Hill.  They  killed  209  crows  in  one  day  and 
they  certainly  have  the  crow-calling  technique  down  to 
the  finest  point  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  have  wonder- 
ful skill  at  the  art. 

I  have  hunted  with  one  of  these  men,  and  his  address 
is  John  J.  Hanes,  S.A.E.  Frat  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
Phone  2-2031.  He  doesn't  know  I'm  writing  this,  but  he 
is  a  very  modest,  friendly,  and  accommodating  young 
man,  and  if  there  is  any  town  in  North  Carolina  that 
would  like  to  organize  a  crow  hunters  group,  I  advise 
them  to  contact  John  Hanes  for  a  half-day  hunt,  and  if 
they  have  any  old  educated  crows,  on  the  edge  of  town, 
he  can  call  them  in  too.  Anyone  on  such  a  hunt  will 
certainly  learn  how  to  use  a  crow  call. 

Incidentally,  I  wish  the  staff  of  "Wildlife"  would 
promote  crow  hunting  clubs  in  N.  C,  to  help  thin  out 
these  predators,  and  incidentally  the  hunters  would  have 
lots  of  fun.  The  best  time  to  kill  crows  is  the  first  two 
weeks  in  May. 

The  dogwood  trees  have  put  out  enough  leaves  to 
make  good  cover  for  hunters,  and  the  crows  have  nests 
and  are  ready  to  come  in  and  fight  for  them.  Could  you 
start  something  with  the  next  issue  of  "Wildlife"  so  the 
hunters  could  be  ready  to  get  busy  by  May  1?" 

Every  spring  we  have  at  least  one  person  come  to  us 
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Judging  by  the  number  of  pelts  on  the  trailer,  Paul  Hayes  of 
Hanes  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  coon  hounds. 

with  a  crow  hunting  letter.  Just  as  regularly  we  publish 
the  letter  with  the  suggestion  that  these  crow  hunters 
get  together.  Between  Raleigh,  Durham,  and  Chapel 
Hill  we  have  at  least  three  groups  of  expert  crow  hunt- 
ers— somewhere  in  these  groups  there  is  a  champion. 
Who  is  he?  Where  is  he?  Frankly,  we  have  heard  several 
modest  statements  about  the  prowess  of  certain  indi- 
viduals. The  time  has  about  come  when  something 
should  be  done  to  determine  a  champion  crow  hunter. 
We  on  the  "Wildlife"  staff  will  do  all  we  can  by  way  of 
pictures  and  publicity. 

Paul  Hayes,  Hanes,  N.  C,  is  proud  of  his  coon  hounds. 
We  often  have  wondered  what  progress  the  coon  hunt- 
ers' association  is  making.  We  would  be  happy  to  print 
more  of  their  activities  if  coon  hunters  will  send  the 
material  to  us. 

"I  am  sending  a  negative  of  myself  and  dogs.  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  coon  hunters.  I  have 
treed  a  lot  of  coons  this  season.  Coon  hunting  is  a  good 
sport  to  those  who  don't  mind  losing  sleep  and  I  don't 
mind  following  a  good  pack  of  tree  hounds." 

N.  S.  Ogburn,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  asks  an  interesting 
question  about  starlings: 

"For  sometime  I  have  wondered  about  the  starlings. 
Please  tell  me  in  your  magazine  why  they  flock  back 
from  the  field  at  dusk  into  the  cities  where  they  are  not 
wanted.  We  know  the  English  sparrows  are  everywhere. 
The  robin  and  the  crow  stay  in  the  field  or  woods  at 
night;  why  not  the  starling?" 

One  might  class  the  starling  as  a  flock  bird  and  it  is 
true  that  they  congregate  in  cities  to  roost  at  night. 
Somehow,  it  seems  that  the  buildings  in  cities  have 
eaves  and  structures  that  furnish  excellent  roosting 
places  and  are  sought  by  these  birds.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
warmth  in  the  building  walls  that  is  recognized  by  the 
birds. 


Moral  for  sportsmen:  It  is  impossible  for  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  recreations  of  hunting  and  fishing  to  be 
completely  satisfied. — Tennessee  Conservationist 


AIR  BLADDERS  • 

from  page  15 

they  wanted  to.  And  since  it  no  longer  is  needed  to 
serve  its  original  purpose,  different  fish  have  made  use 
of  it  for  different  things. 

Among  the  minnows,  carp,  and  catfishes,  it  is  used 
as  an  amplifier  to  improve  their  hearing.  A  series  of 
bones,  derived  from  the  forward  vertebrae  of  the  spine, 
rest  with  one  end  on  the  air-bladder  and  the  other  end 
on  the  ear  capsules.  The  air-bladder  helps  pick  up  sound 
vibrations  and  pass  them  on  to  the  ear. 

The  family  which  includes  the  drums  and  croakers 
uses  the  air-bladder  for  making  noises.  This  has  been 
carefully  investigated  in  the  weakfish  and  the  method 
of  drumming  determined.  A  special  drumming  muscle 
lies  along  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  on  either  side  of 
the  air-bladder.  When  this  muscle  is  contracted  rapidly, 
the  vibrations  set  up  in  the  air-bladder  produce  the  loud 
drumming  sound  which,  in  the  case  of  the  black  drum, 
can  be  heard  through  water  many  feet  deep.  It  is  pres- 
ent only  in  the  males  in  the  black  drum,  the  red  drum 
or  channel  bass,  the  weakfishes,  and  the  spot,  and  pre- 
sumably the  sound  has  something  to  do  with  talking  to 
their  respective  female  friends.  But  someone  always 
has  to  spoil  such  things.  The  female  of  the  croaker  has 
a  drumming  muscle  too,  and  she  can  talk  back. 

The  stone-roller  minnow  makes  an  unusual  use  of 
his  air-bladder.  Unlike  many  of  the  fishes,  he  is  a  strict 
vegetarian,  and  like  all  vegetarians  he  requires  a  very 
long  intestine  to  digest  his  food.  In  order  to  keep  it 
neatly  arranged,  he  coils  it  like  a  spool  of  thread  around 
his  air-bladder. 

Even  those  fish  that  have  the  air-bladder  sealed  off 
can  use  it  to  some  extent  for  an  additional  oxygen  sup- 
ply. The  gas  is  a  combination  of  nitrogen,  carbon- 
dioxide,  and  oxygen.  When  the  fish  really  needs  it,  the 
blood  stream  will  pick  up  some  of  the  oxygen  to  keep 
the  fish  alive. 

And  so  we  have  found  that  the  air-bladder  is  used 
to  help  the  fish  maintain  his  position  in  the  water,  to 
improve  his  hearing,  to  make  sounds,  for  breathing,  for 
a  reserve  oxygen  supply,  and  as  a  storage  space  for  his 
intestine.  But  some  fish  didn't  care  about  any  of  these 
things  and  just  got  rid  of  it  entirely.  The  flounder,  for 
example,  finds  it  very  convenient  not  to  be  buoyed  up 
by  an  air-bladder  when  he  wants  to  spend  his  time  lying 
on  the  bottom.  Most  fish  which  have  no  air-bladders 
stay  on  the  bottom. 

But  remember  those  fish  way  back  in  the  Devonian 
time  that  learned  to  live  in  salt  water  instead  of  devel- 
oping an  air-bladder?  They  were  the  sharks  and  their 
relatives.  They  went  to  the  ocean  and  never  bothered 
with  an  air-bladder  at  all,  and  they  seem  to  have  made 
out  all  right  without  one.  It's  all  very  confusing,  isn't 
it? 
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BACKYARD  CONSERVATION 


by  Bill  Hamnett 

In  many  families  today  parents  too  often  postpone  co- 
operative activities  with  their  children.  Basically  this  is 
wrong,  because  before  the  parents  realize  this  short- 
coming their  children  are  missing  that  necessary  com- 
panionship developed  through  parental  guidance  and 
influence.  The  primary  cause  of  this  negligence  on  the 
parent's  part  is  forgetting  the  fact  that  they  too  were 
children  one  time.  If  we  were  to  recall  our  childhood 
days  it  is  probable  that  the  most  influential  deeds  per- 
formed were  the  joint  activities  our  parents  shared  with 
us.  And  who  is  the  parent  today  that  does  not  want  his 
children  to  be  better  prepared  to  cope  with  life's  ex- 
periences than  they  were. 

Vacation  time  will  soon  be  here  and  then  is  the  time 
for  all  parents  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  children. 
What  can  we  do,  you  ask?  Let  your  children  come  first; 
give  up  an  afternoon  of  golf,  miss  a  bridge  club  meet- 
ing, stay  around  home  some  week-end,  establish  a  time 


when  you  and  the  children  will  share  experiences  to- 
gether. Then  you  may  ask,  what  experiences  would  the) 
like  ?  Well,  you  can  answer  that  better  than  anyone  else, 
but  here  are  some  suggestions. 

1.  Take  your  children  fishing  with  you.  This  sport  is 
healthy  for  mind  and  body.  It  will  do  much  toward 
teaching  them  patience  and  perserverance. 

2.  Plan  an  afternoon  picnic  for  the  entire  family. 
Anywhere  in  North  Carolina  a  group  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  nature  can  not  help  but  sense  the 
handiwork  of  God  and  see  the  value  of  use  instead 
of  abuse. 

3.  Take  your  children  for  walks  through  the  woods 
and  fields  of  the  countryside.  Together  you  can 
see  what  the  poet  has  noticed; — sermons  in  stones, 
books  in  running  brooks,  and  good  in  everything. 

Yes  there  are  many  others  to  choose  from,  still  the 
most  important  thing  is — do  something  you  and  your 
children  share  together. 


llllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  HUNTING  REGULATIONS 

In  accordance  with  established  policy,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  hold  a  series 
of  public  hearings  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  sportsmen  on  how  the  1953-54  hunting  regulations 
are  to  be  set.  At  each  of  the  nine  meetings  the  Commission  will  present  a  set  of  tentative  regu- 
lations to  interested  sportsmen  for  their  approval  or  recommendations.  Following  are  the  dates 
and  places  of  the  hearings: 


District  9 

Sylva — Courthouse 

May  26 

7 :30  p.m. 

District  8 

Morganton — Courthouse 

May  27 

7:30  p.m. 

District  7 

Dobson — Courthouse 

May  28 

7:30  p.m. 

District  6 

Albemarle — Courthouse 

May  29 

7:30  p.m. 

District  5 

Graham — Agricultural  Hall 

June  1 

7:30  p.m. 

District  4 

Elizabethtown — Courthouse 

June  2 

7:30  p.m. 

District  3 

Rocky  Mt. — City  Court  Room 

June  3 

7:30  p.m. 

District  2 

New  Bern — City  Court  Room 

June  4 

7:30  p.m. 

District  1 

Edenton — Courthouse 

June  5 

7:30  p.m. 

This  year  the  meetings  are  all  scheduled  for  the  evening  at  7 :30,  instead  of  in  the  mornings  at 
10:00.  This  was  suggested  last  year  at  some  of  the  hearings. 

iiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiint  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  i  i  iiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!  inn  i  iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii  nun  iiiiimiiiiiiniiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 
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Some  of  Nature's  Dangerous  Plants 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


Scenes  like  this — if  you  can  find  them,  are  going  on  all  over  North  Carolina.  A  wild  female  Bobwhite 
Quail  is  incubating  sixteen  eggs.  Roving  dogs  and  cats  can  do  terrific  damage  to  breeding  wildlife  this  time 
of  year.  Is  your  house  pet  destroying  game? 
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It  was  opening  day  of  the  trout  season;  a  day  of  pout- 
ing, changeable  April  weather  that  zeroed  out  the  sun 
with  scudding  clouds  that  spread  their  gigantic  gray 
blankets  to  shroud  the  upper  half  of  the  mile-high 
mountains. 


A  biting  wind  whipped  across  the  balds  and  ferreted 
down  into  the  gorges  seeking  out  the  massed  rhododen- 
dron, the  near-leafless  trees  that  bent  and  bowed  before 
it.  Down  into  the  depths  of  a  gorge  whirled  the  wind, 
shredding  into  fine  mist  the  whitely  churning  waters  at 
the  base  of  a  waterfall. 

Crouched  by  the  falls  bundled  in  oilskin  jacket  and 
hood,  shoulders  bunched  against  the  wind-driven  mist 
and  spray,  was  a  fisherman  knee-deep  in  the  cold  moun- 
tain stream.  With  masterful  rhythm  his  rod  laid  out  the 
line.  The  lure  melted  ghostlike  into  the  pool.  The  face 
of  the  fisherman  was  a  ruddy  mask  of  rapt  concentra- 
tion, his  hand  took  in  slack  almost  with  a  caressing 
motion. 

In  a  flash,  as  blindingly  fast  as  only  hungry  trout 
rushes  can  be,  the  line  was  taut — the  rod  vibrated, 
arched  its  back  like  a  scared  cat.  The  thrilling  battle 
was  on  among  the  slippery  rocks  and  swift,  white  water 
between  the  man  and  a  22-inch  Rainbow. 


Pioneers  in  the 
production  of 

MILLIONS 

of  1 
TROUT 


by  Jim  Robinson 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermic] 


Tar  Heels  Are  Pioneering  in  Commercial  Trout 
Production  to  Supply  Private  Demand 


Would  there  ever  be  a  greater  sporting  thrill  any- 
where at  any  time  for  this  man  as  he  bent  swiftly  to 
net  this  beauty  after  a  heart-thumping  six  minutes  of 
high-voltage  action?  Possibly  —  maybe.  Yes,  perhaps 
when  he  would  creel  the  26-inch  lunker  he'd  hooked 
and  lost  the  year  before  in  that  same  great  liquid  mirror 
beneath  the  falls! 

As  a  trout  fisherman  where  do  you  fit  into  this  pic- 
ture? You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  that  you 
stand  a  much  greater  chance  of  catching  your  limit  of 
all  three  families  of  trout  that  presently  wax  fat  and 
fabulous  in  the  cold  mountain  streams  of  our  western 
counties  due  to  the  activities  of  two  pioneer  commercial 
trout  hatcherymen  creating  the  birthplace  right  now 
for  millions  more  of  young  trout.  These  men  are  hatch- 
ing and  rearing  the  native  brook  or  speckled  trout,  the 
brawling  Browns  and  the  resplendent  Rainbows,  not 
far  from  the  famous  1800-foot  cliffs  of  Whiteside 
Mountain  near  Cashiers,  North  Carolina. 

They  are  sporting  men,  these  two,  willing  and  able 
to  gamble  that  the  public  will  applaud  their  action  by 
purchasing  trout  to  restock  private  streams  throughout 
the  southeast  and  particularly  our  own  matchless  trout 
waters  of  the  Appalachians. 
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Here's  why  these  men,  whom  we  should  like  to  de- 
scribe for  you  later,  jumped  at  the  opportunity  offered 
to  invest  their  energies  in  commercial  trout  farms.  It  is 
possible  that  others  would  find  an  equally  profitable  op- 
portunity to  operate  a  commercial  trout  hatchery  as  the 
demand  for  fingerling  trout  is  considerable. 

There  is,  too,  the  profitable  possibility  of  raising 
trout  to  pound-size  and  up  to  supply  those  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  the  larger  cities  with  an  Epicurean  deli- 
cacy that  brings  $1.35  a  pound  and  upward  at  the 
hatchery.  For  some  time  several  trout  hatcheries  in  the 
Rockies  have  air-expressed  freshly  caught  trout  in  dry- 
ice  containers  to  the  leading  hotels  in  the  larger  eastern 
cities.  In  future,  perhaps  North  Carolina  trout  will  be 
featured  on  these  same  haughty  bill-of-fares.  But,  be 
prepared  with  possession  of  a  nerveless  pocketbook  and 
fish  biology  know-how  before  you  travel  this  adventure- 
some highroad  of  rearing  these  streamlined  beauties  of 
the  cold,  high  waters. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  was  able  to  fulfill  requests  for  young  trout  from 
their  hatchery  surplus  to  stock  private  waters  which 
were  not  open  to  the  public  and  which  were  often  com- 
mercialized. A  policy  presented  May  12,  1949  to  a 
Congressional  Committee  (81st  Congress)  which  acts 
on  fisheries  matters,  stipulates  that  the  production  shall 
be  allocated  at  present  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
priorities: 

(A)  For  stocking  waters  on  Federal  lands,  and  ponds 
and  reservoirs  constructed  on  private  lands  with  the  aid, 
financial  and/or  otherwise,  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(B)  For  stocking  State  waters,  including  ponds,  lakes 
and  streams  which  are  open  to  public  fishing. 

(C)  After  apportioning  the  output  of  the  hatcheries 
to  meet  the  above  obligations,  any  surplus  fish  may  be 
utilized  for  filling  applications  for  private  waters  which 
are  not  open  to  the  general  public  and  which  are  not 
commercialized  in  any  way. 

Note  well,  section  (C)  because  herein  lies  the  rub 
and  the  reason  why  trout  hatcheries  are  a  distinct  com- 
mercial asset  with  a  reasonable  assumption  of  profitable 
activities  in  the  future.  Because, — after  apportioning 
the  output  of  the  hatcheries  to  meet  obligations  under 
(A)  and  (B)  there  is  as  much  likelihood  of  having  a 
trout  surplus  to  apportion  under  (C)  as  there  is  that 
snow  will  be  knee-deep  on  Carolina  Beach  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Our  own  State  trout  hatcheries  are  doing  a  magnifi- 
cent job  and  are  backed  by  skilled  management  and  the 
very  latest  in  scientific  trout  rearing  equipment.  The  en- 
tire output,  of  course,  will  continue  to  be  used  to  stock 
the  streams  open  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  all 
State-licensed  fishermen. 
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A  new  law,  to  help  compensate  for  the  expense  of 
operating  the  trout  hatchery,  passed  by  the  1953  General 
Assembly,  will  entail  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar 
for  trout  fishermen  who  love  to  whip  flies  and  spinners 
into  well-stocked  waters.  These  dollar  trout  licenses  will 
not  be  required,  however,  until  the  1954  season. 

Two  hundred  yards  north  of  the  South  Carolina  line 
on  Route  107  beside  the  East  Tuckaseigee  River  in 
Jackson  county,  a  bulldozer  unloaded  itself  last  Sep- 
tember from  the  flatbed  of  a  truck.  It  growled  and 
pushed,  gouged  and  pulled  and  before  you  knew  it,  the 
first  commercial  trout  hatchery  site  in  North  Carolina 
was  laid  off  under  the  beetling  brow  of  the  mountain. 
Trout  rearing  pools  took  shape,  carpenters'  hammers 
pounded  a  rhythm  into  the  frosty  air  of  October  and 
November  and  buildings  arose  and  were  roofed. 

In  December  300,000  trout  eggs  from  New  England 
were  carefully  unloaded  and  S.  M.  Coen,  a  tall,  white- 
haired,  vigorous  man  in  his  sixties,  who  admits  with  en- 
thusiasm that  he  likes  nothing  better  than  "to  create 
productive  wealth  from  Nature,"  leaned  down  happily 
and  rubbed  the  ears  of  Ben,  one  of  his  three  huge  Aire- 
dale companions. 

A  pool  of  trout  at  Blue  Ridge  Trout  Pools. 
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Downhill  view  of  Blue  Ridge  pools  (above)  and  the  interior 
(below)  of  building  seen  at  right  of  upper  picture,  showing 
rearing  troughs. 


Modern  hatchery  equipment  used  in  Cashiers  Valley  Trout 
Farm. 


"I  hope  they  hatch  well,  Ben,"  he  said.  "We've  done 
all  we  can  to  bring  it  about.  Now  let's  see  what  hap- 
pens." 

Ben  wagged  his  four-inch  tail-stub  and  wrinkled  his 
nose  as  frozen  beef  liver  was  unpacked  and  stored  for 
later  feeding  of  the  fry.  All  this  activity  looked  good  to 
him. 

Not  more  than  nine  miles  away  in  Cashiers  Valley, 
W.  R.  Holley  arrived  from  Wisconsin  one  October  night 
with  a  gleam  in  his  eye.  He  proceeded  to  unload  a  peck 
of  enthusiasm  on  his  friend  and  partner,  Dick  Jennings, 
owner  of  a  large  mink  ranch  on  the  lee  side  of  Cow 
Back  Mountain. 

Holley,  formerly  a  Federal  fish  biologist,  but  now  on 
his  own,  had  gone  to  Wisconsin  some  months  previously 
to  work  at  a  large  combination  fur  farm  and  commercial 
trout  hatchery  to  learn  how  to  avoid  beginner's  pitfalls, 
modern  techniques,  and  the  financial  aspects  of  the  com- 
mercial trout  hatchery  business.  Now  he  was  back  and 
rarin'  to  go.  A  perfect,  spring-fed  trout  stream  sang  its 
merry  way  down  over  the  rocks  on  some  of  Jenning's 
600  acres  below  Cow  Back.  These  two  men,  blessed 
with  foresight,  had  their  plans  well-made.  A  small  dam 
was  soon  completed  after  a  "string  survey"  to  be  sure 
there  would  be  a  good  gravity  flow  into  the  hatchery 
and  rearing  pools.  With  a  trowel  in  the  still  soft  con- 
crete of  the  dam-top,  Holley  inscribed  the  finishing 
date,  October  30,  1952.  Working  against  time  before 
winter  closed  in,  Holley  and  three  helpers  erected  the 
hatchery  building  approximately  32  by  60.  With  half  a 
million  eggs  from  New  England  and  Montana,  they 
were  hatching  trout  30  days  later. 

There  was  a  "near  catastrophe"  at  the  start.  The  rail 
shipment  of  eggs  got  onto  the  wrong  siding,  rode  for  a 
day  and  a  half  in  the  wrong  direction,  arrived  three  days 
late  at  the  hatchery  in  cold,  freezing  weather.  But  in 
spite  of  this  Holley  and  Jennings  got  a  50%  hatch.  The 
firm  supplying  the  trout  eggs  made  good  the  loss  and 
the  Cashiers  Valley  Trout  Farm  got  better  than  a  95% 
hatch  of  the  "make-good"  lot. 

They're  busy  selling  trout  today,  with  their  first  order 
duly  honored  and  framed  on  the  bulletin  board  at  the 
hatchery.  Their  prices  are  comparable  to  prices  at  the 
Blue  Ridge  Trout  Pools  of  S.  M.  Coen  at  Cashiers, 
N.  C.  and  with  those  of  other  states  such  as  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  run  as  follows: 

Price  per  thousand 
$50.00 
$80.00 
$110.00 
$165.00 
$240.00 
$330.00 
$415.00 
$495.00 
$570.00 
3  5  per  pound 


Length 

1-  2  inches 

2-  3  inches 

3-  4  inches 

4-  5  inches 

5-  6  inches 

6-  7  inches 

7-  8  inches 

8-  9  inches 

9-  10  inches 

1 0  inches  and  over 


F.O.B.  Hatchery 

(Guaranteed  live  de- 
livery on  special  re- 
quest at  30c  per  mile 
one  way.) 
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Is  there  any  money  in  raising  trout  commercially? 
That  is  a  question  that  will  actually  have  to  wait  until 
experience  has  had  time  to  develop  an  equation,  with 
all  the  plus  and  minus  factors  of  mortality  of  the  fry 
due  to  diseases,  water  supply  and  temperature  and  the 
skill  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise.  Accidents 
happen  such  as  the  time  when  the  wind  tore  up  a  tower- 
ing hemlock  at  the  Cashiers  Valley  Trout  Farm.  As  the 
forest  giant  fell  it  ripped  up  the  water  line  between  the 
dam  and  the  hatchery  as  if  it  were  made  of  straw.  "If 
this  had  happened  a  few  hours  earlier  than  it  did," 
said  one  of  the  partners,  "we  would  have  lost  every 
fish  we  had."  As  it  was,  the  tree  blew  over  about  5  in 
the  morning  and  the  six  o'clock  man  entering  the  build- 
ing raised  the  alarm. 

"It  was  an  exciting  half  hour,"  said  this  partner.  "We 
grabbed  every  man  on  the  place,  asleep  or  awake,  and 
rushed  that  smashed  line  together  like  demons.  It  was 
a  close  call." 

On  paper  it  appears  as  a  profitable,  interesting  ven- 
ture of  worthwhile  service  to  fill  the  need  of  sports- 
men, landowners  and  fishing  clubs  within  a  radius  of 
500  miles  of  the  hatcheries.  Trout  of  fingerling  size 
and  larger,  have  been  successfully  carried  in  special 
aerating  pump-equipped  tank  trucks  for  this  distance 
when  ice  is  used  in  warm  weather  to  hold  down  the 
temperature  of  the  water. 

The  two  commercial  trout  hatcheries  mentioned  here 
will  soon  be  milking  eggs  from  their  own  trout,  not 
have  to  purchase  eggs  from  out-of-state.  Coen,  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Trout  Pools,  has  several  hundred  beautiful 
tiout  in  his  pools  now  that  he  bought  for  experimental 
purposes  that  run  from  10  to  22  inches.  This  fall  or 
early  winter  he  will  be  able  to  use  them  to  fill  most  of 
his  own  egg  needs  as  a  female  trout  will  spawn  in  these 
stages  of  maturity  from  500  to  5,000  eggs  each.  At 
Cashiers  Valley  Trout  Farm,  they  were  still  pouring  con- 
crete in  forms  for  the  breeder  pools  and  raceways  in 
mid-April  and  probably,  unless  they  purchase  mature 
trout,  will  not  be  ready  with  their  own  eggs  for  another 
season.  Each  of  these  hatcheries  will  have  a  capacity  of 
one  million  young  trout. 

Trout  eggs  as  they  are  received  from  the  producers 
in  New  England  and  elsewhere,  are  washed  meticulously 
in  a  bath  of  formalin  which  greatly  reduces  the  chance 
that  the  young  fry  will  get  the  dreaded  "red-spot,"  a 
heavy  killer  when  it  strikes. 

On  the  back  cover  of  your  April  Wildlife  magazine 
you  have  seen  an  excellent  graphic  chart  by  Win  Donat 
showing  the  various  operations  of  trout  production  and 
drawings  of  eggs,  fry  and  fish;  no  need  to  repeat  pro- 
duction details  here.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  requires  both 
science  and  skill. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  type  of  outdoor  enterprise 
can  get  real  help  and  cooperation  from  J.  Harry  Cornell, 

•  See  MILLIONS  OF  TROUT  Page  17 


TACKLE  HAPPY? 

by  David  Peterson 

Some  statistic-happy  moron  one  day  decided  to  keep 
an  accurate  accounting  of  how  many  fish  he  caught 
with  a  new  outfit  he  had  recently  purchased,  and  de- 
termine how  much  his  investment  would  lighten  the 
load  on  the  grocery  budget. 

After  the  first  couple  of  seasons,  when  the  investment 
figures  remained  on  the  red  side  of  the  line,  he  opti- 
mistically decided  that  the  experiment  should  be  carried 
a  little  further  to  be  fair  and  square  all  around.  But  at 
the  end  of  that  second  season,  he  discovered  some  new 
parts  were  needed  for  his  reel  and  a  new  line  to  boot. 
That  put  about  ten  bucks  more  on  the  red  line,  and 
immediately  cancelled  out  the  value  of  the  few  fish  he 
had  managed  to  fool. 

With  his  fishing,  also  came  a  natural  and  healthy 
interest  in  the  sport;  which  necessitated  his  purchasing 
a  couple  of  subscriptions  to  popular  outdoor  magazines. 
He  found,  as  we  all  do,  that  the  magazines  were  loaded 
with  ads  and  sprinkled  with  a  story  here  and  there. 
Even  the  editorial  pieces  raved  about  the  new  equip- 
ment flooding  the  market.  And,  he  was  disgusted  to 
find,  in  all  the  stories,  the  heroes  never  fished  with  any- 
thing remotely  resembling  the  gear  he  had  purchased 
so  carefully. 

Without  realizing  it,  he  started  haunting  the  sporting 
goods  stores  and  struck  up  acquaintances  with  the 
genial  proprietors.  He  called  'em  all  by  their  first  names 
and  was  tickled  pink  when  they  replied  in  the  same 
friendly  manner. 

Before  long,  he  had  to  move  his  growing  mountain 
of  equipment  out  into  the  garage. 

The  figures  representing  equipment  investments  were 
growing  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  meager  returns  he 
managed  in  meat  for  the  table.  Growing  desperate,  he 
was  ashamed  to  discover  that  he  had  been  forgetting 
to  itemize  the  little  odds,  ends,  and  incidentals  he  had 
bought.  He  was  cheating.  His  business  man's  instinct 
urged  him  to  quit  the  whole  foolish  venture  and  stop 
the  drain  on  his  pay  check. 

A  period  of  sincere  concentration  on  the  problem 
followed,  and  you  know  what  he  did? 

He  did  the  same  thing  that  you  and  I  do — he  forgot 
about  the  money  he  was  spending  and  thought  about 
the  fun  he  was  having,  kept  calling  on  sporting  goods 
store  owners,  read  every  word  in  the  magazines,  and 
built  an  addition  to  his  garage. 
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What's  New 

IN 

by  Duane  Raver 

Fisheries  Investigator 

Since  WILDLIFE  Does  Not  Sell  Advertising, 
the  Author  Has  Named  Brand  Names  of 
New  Fishing  Equipment 


During  the  last  couple  of  years  the  additions  to  the 
angler's  equipment  collection  have  come  thick  and  fast 
and  the  1953  season  will  supply  its  share.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  present  some  of  the  more 
recent  developments  in  fishing  tackle  and  to  comment 
briefly  on  those  items  that  look  particularly  good.  So 
let's  look  over  the  tackle  counter  starting  with  fly  cast- 
ing equipment. 

It  appears  that  the  glass  rod  is  squeezing  the  split 
bamboo  model  right  out  of  the  tackle  catalogue.  And 
let  us  say  that  this  glass  fishing  stick  is  definitely  here 
to  stay  —  at  least  until  they  develop  something  better. 
This  type  of  tackle  is  less  costly  to  manufacture  than 
bamboo  rods,  so  it  is  available  to  more  fishermen  who 
have  restricted  budgets.  It  offers  fly  fishing  —  real 
quality  casting  —  to  a  much  wider  group  of  anglers 
than  ever  before.  And  there  is  less  upkeep  with  glass 
rods;  they'll  take  more  abuse  than  most  bamboo  rods 
without  taking  a  set  on  breaking.  The  tubular  glass 
models  are  lighter  in  weight  than  the  solid  models,  and 
as  a  rule  have  better  action.  One  exception  to  this  is  the 
Shakespeare  "Wonderod,"  which  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  from  any  casting  standpoint.  "With  most  glass 
models,  careful  selection  will  help  in  obtaining  the 
desired  action.  Fifty  Dollar  split-bamboo  action  is  avail- 
able for  Twenty-five  Dollars  or  less  in  most  glass  rods. 
Drawbacks  ?  Only  a  few.  The  ferrules  may  become  loose 
on  the  cheaper  fly  rods  and  are  often  pulled  off  in 
vigorous  section  separating.  Only  a  few  glass  rods  have 
been  designed  that  duplicate  the  precise  and  sensitive 
action  of  truly  fine  bamboo.  But  so  what?  Also,  they 


are  not  entirely  uniform,  i.e.,  a  9  footer  weighing  4% 
ounces  may  have  one  type  of  action  while  its  sister  9 
footer  weighs  5l/g  ounces  and  has  a  different  action.  It 
pays  to  test  several  before  buying,  thus  eliminating  these 
few  minor  difficulties.  In  tubular  glass  fly  rods,  Hed- 
don's  "Pal  Tubular"  models  in  a  wide  range  of  lengths 
and  weights  look  very  good,  with  some  of  the  Conolon 
types  also  proving  quite  sturdy.  Wright  and  McGill's 
"All  American"  line  made  in  the  famous,  dependable 
"Granger"  tradition  is  one  to  watch.  They  should  be 
tops  in  quality  and  workmanship.  It  still  takes  care  and 
skill  to  build  a  serviceable  fly  rod,  even  of  glass. 

Nothing  very  spectacular  has  appeared  in  the  way 
of  new  fly  reels  for  some  time.  The  reliable  Martin  line 
of  automatics  looks  able  and  as  rugged  as  ever.  The 
slightly  increased  price  was  expected,  but  the  quality  is 
worth  it.  In  single  action  fly  reels,  Pflueger's  "Medalist" 
is  still  on  top  with  many  taking  second  place.  You  won't 
go  far  wrong  by  sticking  to  the  name  brands  of  Martin, 
Pflueger,  Shakespeare  and  South  Bend. 

Fly  Lines?  The  new  1953  assortment  available  to 
anglers  is  really  something.  The  same  standard  silk  and 
nylon  types  are  there  with  many  forward  taper  models 
added.  This  means  that  the  "torpedo  heads"  distance- 
casting  fly  lines  have  been  modified  to  give  even  more 
distance.  Try  the  "weight  forward,"  "12-0-9"  by  Shake- 
speare for  bass-bugging  with  ease.  There  are  new  colors 
too,  if  you're  choosey.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advance  in 
the  standard  fly  lines  was  made  by  Cortland  with  the 
introduction  of  the  "non-sinkable"  model  "333'"  nylon 
line  with  the  remarkable  "bonded  finish."  Reports  from 
anglers  using  this  new  creation  under  adverse  conditions 
are  very  glowing  and  it  should  be  considered  if  you're 
in  the  market  for  a  long-floating,  slick-casting  fly  line. 
Hollow  lines  are  available  in  either  silk  or  nylon,  but 
the  delicate  manufacturing  techniques  necessary  for 
turning  out  these  models  are  expensive  and  the  tab 
reads  about  $25.00  each.  And  glass  lines!  Yes,  braided 
of  glass  fibers  by  the  Rain-Beau  Products  Co.  It  has 
smaller  diameter  per  weight  for  less  wind  resistance 
and  more  distance  in  casting,  and  it  can't  absorb  ap- 
preciable amounts  of  water.  The  finish  is  exceptionally 
smooth  and  it  is  as  flexible  as  most  nylons.  One  word 
of  caution:  to  float  it,  you  must  use  a  good  line  dressing. 
It  may  be  worth  the  price:  $5.00  for  levels  to  $25.00 
for  the  distance  tapers.  Another  new  line,  which  should 
be  excellent  for  wet  fly  fishing,  has  tiny  wire  threads 
woven  around  a  nylon  core  and  is  made  by  the  Sunset 
Line  and  Twine  Company.  It's  called  the  "Stream  King" 
and  offers  good  possibilities  for  those  who  want  a 
heavier  fly  line  for  more  distance.  Undoubtedly  this  line, 
too,  will  have  to  be  heavily  dressed  for  floating  quali- 
ties. The  pick  of  the  '53  fly  lines  is  Cortland's  "333." 

Most  of  us  thought  that  the  development  of  the  nylon 
leader  was  probably  the  last  possible  word  in  connec- 
tions between  line  and  lure,  but  now  they've  gone  one 
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step  further  (whether  a  long  or  short  step  remains  to 
be  seen)  by  bringing  out  a  "limp"  nylon.  This  is  said 
to  be  stronger  per  diameter,  much  more  flexible,  and 
less  visible  than  present  nylon  leader  material.  A  similar 
European  type  has  been  in  use  as  spinning  line  for  some 
time,  but  this  one  is  Du  Pont's  contribution  and  is 
available  in  bulk  or  single  coils  from  Herters,  Inc.  of 
Waseca,  Minnesota.  It  sounds  very  good  and  is  certainly 
worth  a  try  at  10c  to  15c  per  10  yard  coil.  Weights  of 
from  5X  (about  1^4  pound  test)  to  15  pound  test  are 
available. 

Flies  and  fly  rod  lures  have  probably  undergone  less 
change  with  fewer  new  types  appearing  than  in  either 
the  casting  or  spinning  lure  fields.  The  new  life-like 
rubber  bodied  lures  look  good,  especially  those  put  out 
by  "Jeff's  Originals"  of  Fresno,  California.  They  can 
be  fished  just  like  you  use  wet  flies  or  spinners.  Some 
of  the  tiny  wobble-type  plugs  will  be  excellent  fish- 
getters,  so  be  sure  to  try  the  brand  new  Fly-Ike  put  out 
by  Joe  Kautzky  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  These  will  sur- 
prise you  by  taking  bream,  crappie,  yellow  perch,  and 
bass.  One  reason  for  so  few  new  flies  and  fly  rod  lures, 
is  the  good  success  of  present  types.  Why  build  a  new 
mouse  trap  when  the  old  ones  are  delivering  plenty  of 
mice?  One  little  item  developed  by  a  local  fly  tyer  is 
worth  a  try:  it's  an  imitation  of  the  tiny  fresh-water 


One  of  the  latest  spinning  reels  has  hood  over  spool  and  is 
adaptable  to  flyrod  or  long  casting  rod. 

shrimp  tied  of  Herter's  "Lifex"  transparent  body  ma- 
terial. They  sink  well,  and  when  fished  with  a  slow, 
jerky  retrieve,  do  well  on  pan  fish  and  bass. 

A  field  that  has  opened  up  the  last  few  years 
and  will  see  more  new  creations  this  year,  is  the  com- 
mercial development  of  life-like  nymphs.  The  Weber 
Fly  Company  has  led  the  way  in  creating  these  precise 
duplications  of  stonefly  nymphs,  dragon-fly  larvae  and 
others.  All  of  them  will  take  trout,  bass,  and  pan  fish, 
and  offer  fine  additions  to  your  fly  box. 


Switching  briefly  to  casting  tackle,  one  of  the  big 
news  items  in  plug  casting  rods  made  of  hollow  glass 
is  the  beautiful  assortment  designed  and  built  by  the 
Heddon  Company.  Watch  the  6-foot  Heddon  "Pal 
Tubular"  in  the  light  action;  it  will  make  the  5l/2-foot 
light-action  steel  model  slink  to  the  back  of  the  audi- 
torium. Heddon's  casting  rods  of  hollow  glass  are  ob- 
tainable in  a  wide  variety  of  lengths  and  weights,  and 
all  look  like  more  Heddon  quality.  Apparently  Action 
Rod  and  Shakespeare  have  decided  to  continue  their 
smooth-casting  solid  glass  rods,  and  for  those  who  like 
the  feel  of  a  little  more  power,  these  are  the  ones. 

Nylon  is  still  the  "buy  word"  in  casting  lines,  and 
with  smaller  diameter  yet  stronger  models  coming  out, 
silk  is  almost  out  of  the  running.  The  '53  nylons  have 
less  stretch  and  have  better  casting  qualities  than  those 
of  any  previous  year.  New  colors,  including  camou- 
flaged types,  present  a  wide  selection  for  the  color- 
conscious  angler.  Look  for  the  smooth,  hard  braided, 
small-diameter  lines  like  the  "Golden  Dot"  lines  of  the 
Dot  Manufacturing  Company.  For  reel  casting  ease,  try 
B.  F.  Gladding's  new  "Fib'r-Lubed"  Invincible  line.  It's 
actually  lubricated  internally  for  less  friction  and  hence 
longer  casts. 

The  trend  in  casting  lures  is  toward  the  smaller,  more 
compact  baits  with  more  wiggle  and  less  excess  window 
dressing.  There  are  many  fine  new  fish  catching  lures 
on  the  1953  market.  The  ones  that  look  particularly 
good  (if  you  happen  to  be  a  fish)  are  the  "Voo-doo" 
sold  by  the  Reelon  Corporation,  a  jointed  wiggler  with 
plenty  of  fishy  motion;  Heddon's  "Scissor-tail,"  a  stand- 
ard 5/8  ounce  lure  with  a  truly  new  idea  in  lure  action; 
the  Daredevil  "Imp"  in  the  pearl  finish;  the  L  and  S 
Bait  Company's  Bass  Master  in  the  brilliant  new  Mirro- 
lure  finish  (this  beautiful  finish  was  the  undoing  of  the 
"trout"  or  spotted  weakfish  along  the  North  Carolina 
coast  last  fall)  ;  the  Top-Ike,  newest  surface  fuss  maker 
on  the  market,  which  the  bass  are  finding  hard  to  resist, 


Glass  rods,  once  more  costly  than  split  bamboo,  are  crowding 
bamboo  flyrods  off  the  market. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  end  .  .  . 


and  so  on.  Look  for  lures  of  from  14  to  y2  ounce  with 
wiggle  and  wobble,  surface,  semi-surface  and  deep  run- 
ning varieties  and  you're  all  set. 

Of  course,  the  really  new  tackle  that  has  all  the  fish 
talking,  is  spinning  equipment.  From  the  four  or  five 
spinning  reels  found  in  the  U.  S.  in  1945,  have  evolved, 
developed  and  multiplied  around  two  dozen  foreign 
and  U.  S.  made  spinning  reels  in  1953.  There  are  some 
lemons  among  them  as  in  any  other  product,  but  they 
are  few  in  number.  Among  the  proven  spinning  reels 
that  have  been  in  satisfactory  use  for  some  time  are  the 
Bache-Brown  "Mastered"  by  Airex;  the  "Mitchell," 
distributed  by  Charles  Garcia  and  Company  (this  is  an 
extremely  well  made  instrument)  and  the  "Record," 
distributed  by  Thommen  Sports  Equipment,  Inc.  (noted 
for  its  smooth,  silent  operation,  available  in  right  or 
left  handed  models).  The  new  foreign  reels  for  1953 
are  led  by  the  "Centaure,"  a  quality  reel  of  Booth 
Export  and  Import  Co.,  and  the  Italian  "Micron."  Many 
American  tackle  concerns  are  making  their  own  spin- 
ning reels  and  the  Heddon  "Spin  Pal"  is  a  clean-cut 
piece  of  equipment  that  should  cast  well.  Langley, 
Waltco,  and  others  have  their  own  versions  of  these 
reels.  The  ones  to  check  are  Shakespeare's  and  South 
Bend's  new  enclosed  front  spinning  reels.  There  is 
practically  no  difference  in  these  two  (including  the 
price)  and  reports  indicate  they  are  effective  casters. 
Try  them  before  you  buy  your  next  thread  line  outfit. 

Almost  as  many  new  spinning  rods  as  reels  are  being 
presented  this  year.  By  far  the  majority  of  them  are 
glass  with  Airex  "Air-glass"  models  leading  the  parade. 
Heddon,  True-temper,  Bristol  and  other  big  names  in 
steel  and  bamboo  have  quickly  seen  the  light,  and  are 
issuing  fine  glass  rods  of  surprising  power  and  dura- 
bility. Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  some  of 
the  spinning  rods  because  many  small  manufacturers 
have  hurriedly  put  together  products  that  cast,  but  just 
barely.  Check  the  windings,  guides,  cork  quality  in  the 
handle,  and  the  general  finishings  on  any  rod  before 
jumping  at  a  "bargain."  Six  to  seven  footers  seem  to 
be  the  most  popular,  with  the  more  powerful  actions 
favored  over  the  lighter,  whippier  types.  These  rods 
are  designed  to  throw  1/g  to  %  ounce  baits,  but  will 
handle  5/8  ounce  lures  if  you  desire.  Casting  these 
heavier  plugs  is  defeating  the  designed  purpose  of  spin- 


ning tackle,  however.  Don't  expect  spinning  to  be  a 
combination  of  fly  fishing  and  standard  plug  casting; 
actually,  it's  neither  one,  but  rather  a  unique  method 
in  its  own  right.  Try  it! 

Spinning  lures  were  at  first  poorly-designed,  trinket- 
like pieces  of  lead,  garnished  with  a  spinner  blade  and 
maybe  some  glass  beads.  They  cast  fine  but  sank  rapidly 
and  had  little  or  no  action.  But  look  at  the  spinning 
lure  box  now!  To  name  a  dozen  would  only  skim  the 
cream  from  the  crop  of  deadly  fish  takers.  The  plug- 
type  bait  has  finally  been  recognized  in  the  spinning 
field  and  many  casting-sized  favorites  now  have  little 
brothers  weighing  1/5  to  %  ounce.  For  example,  the 
popular  "River  Runt,"  "Hula  Popper,"  "Lazy  Ike," 
Creek  Chub's  "Plunker"  and  many  others.  Many  anglers 
objected  to  the  rather  large  lures  of  5/g  ounce  to  1  ounce 
for  bass  and  large  pan  fish.  This  objection  has  been  over- 
come beautifully  by  these  smaller  editions.  Fortunately, 
little  or  no  action  qualities  have  been  sacrificed  in  at- 
taining this  spinning  size.  The  new  spinning  lures  of 
the  last  few  years  include  a  neat  collection  by  Airex; 
the  I/4  ounce  "Hot  Shot"  lure  by  Eddie  Pope  and  Com- 
pany; Garcia's  "Eelet"  (this  one  is  really  going  places 
on  bass  and  walleyed  pike)  ;  Heddon's  "Tiny  Trio"  of 
three  excellent  lures;  and  Creek  Chub's  new  spinning 
series.  Stear  clear  of  the  ones  that  display  a  small  chunk 
of  painted  lead  and  little  else:  these  work  moderately 
well  in  deep  water,  but  hang  up  in  shallow  areas. 

Spinning  lines  are  primarily  of  two  types:  the  braided 
nylon  and  the  monofilament  varieties.  Most  of  them  on 
the  market  are  serviceable  and  it's  difficult  to  go  wrong 
if  you  choose  a  braided  line  of  6  or  8  pound  test,  and 
a  monofilament  of  4  pound  test.  The  braided  line  is  a 
little  easier  to  handle  and  wears  better.  The  monofila- 

•  See  FISHING  TACKLE  Page  17 


.  .  .  to  the  variety  of  new  fishing  lures  used  in  the  increasingly 
popular  sport  of  fishing  with  spinning  tackle.  Fly  casting  and 
bait  casting  are  still  popular  with  millions  of  anglers. 
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OPENING  DAY 


ON  THE  DAVIDSON 


Photo  Eeatuiie  M*  jdftk  jQ^pmi'd' 


Moisture-laden  clouds  and  chilling  winds  did  not  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  scores  of  anglers  who  descended 
upon  the  Davidson  River  on  April  15. 

The  Big  Day  had  finally  arrived  and  the  true  disciples 
of  Izaak  Walton  were  lined  up  at  the  Pisgah  checking 
station  well  before  the  six  a.  m.  entry  time.  They  came 
from  all  sections  of  North  Carolina  and  from  neighboring 
states.  Their  ranks  included  well  -  dressed  dudes,  eager 
youngsters,  the  experienced  and  the  novice.  Their  equip- 
ment ranged  from  a  willow  pole  to  the  best  bamboo  rod. 
Some  anglers  departed  before  noon  with  a  creel  limit  while 
others  lingered  until  dark  and  left  ."skunked."  But  all 
fishermen  had  one  thing  in  common :  FUN. 

The  same  story  could  apply  to  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
excellent  trout  streams  in  western  North  Carolina  on  open- 
ing day.  It  was  a  story  of  promise  of  good  fishing  days 
ahead. 


a  big  rainbow  lurks  in  the  deep  pool  below  the  falls,  an 
pauses  a  moment  to  choose  the  right  fly.  But  which  one? 


Turn  Page  For  More  Pictures 


-■-I 


The  line-up  at  the  cheeking  station. 


Expert  instruction  for  the  beginner. 


Shoulder  to  shoulder  at  J 


It  was  cold  and  wet  below  Looking  Class  Falls,  but  trout 
were  there. 


Flies  have  a  way 
of  getting  snagged. 


ON  THE 

DAVIDSON  RIVER 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 

Wildlife  federation  Annual  Meeting  Set  for  October 

Staley  Baylor,  Greensboro,  has  announced  the  dates  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  federation.  Program  Chairman  Baylor  says 
the  dates  are  to  be  October  9  and  10  in  Greensboro.  More  announcements 
on  the  meeting  are  to  follow. 

*     *     *  * 

Important  Wildlife  Legislation  Passed  by  General  Assembly 

Here  is  a  run-down  on  legislation  passed  by  the  1953  General  Assem- 
bly which  will  be  of  statewide  effect: 

NON-RESIDENT  SHORT  TERM  PISHING  LICENSES  ABOLISHED  in  an  act  which 
became  effective  on  ratification.  This  means  that  from  now  on  non- 
residents who  used  to  fish  for  one  day  for  $1.00  or  five  days  for  $2.60 
will  have  to  buy  the  State  non-resident  license  for  $6.10.  All  short- 
term  non-resident  licenses  have  been  called  in. 

TROUT  PISHING  LICENSES  POR  DESIGNATED  TROUT  WATERS  will  be  required 
of  all  persons  fishing  in  designated  trout  waters  which  are  stocked  from 
hatchery  production.  Effective  January  1,   1954,   the  licenses  cost  $1.10, 
and  must  be  obtained  in  addition  to  regular  fishing  licenses  where 
applicable . 

REVISION  OP  PENALTIES  POR  ILLEGAL  DEER  HUNTING  raises  the  penalty 
for  fire-lighting  from  $100.00  to  $250.00  and  for  killing  doe  deer  from 
$50.00  to  $100.00.   This  law  went  into  effect  on  ratification. 

SALE  OP  PISH  PROM  PRIVATE  PONDS  for  propagation  purposes  only  was 
made  possible  by  a  law  which  authorizes  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  issue 
permits  to  private  pond  owners  for  the  purpose  of  selling  game  fish  for 
propagation  purposes. 

WILD  BOAR  BECAME  OFFICIALLY  GAME  ANIMALS  under  a  law  which  lists 
them  in  the  game  animal  category,  enabling  the  Wildlife  Commission  to 
enforce  season  and  bag  limit  regulations. 

LAWS  OF  COUNTY  APPLICATION  concerning  the  taking  of  such  animals  as 
foxes,  were  numerous.  Other  county  laws  were  passed  regarding  the  regu- 
lation of  licensing  and  locating  wildfowl  shooting  blinds. 

■*■  *  *  * 

1955-1954  Hunting  Regulations  will  be  set  during  the  month  of  June 
after  a  series  of  nine  public  hearings  to  consider  a  set  of  tentative 
rules.   The  new  regulations  and  extracts  of  the  laws  will  be  printed  and 
in  the  hands  of  license  dealers  for  general  distribution  by  August  1, 
1953. 
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Seeing  Conservation 


by  Lunette  Barber 

Photos  Courtesy  Soil  Conservation  Service 


Students  learn  about  forestry  by  going  to  the  woods. 


If  you  would  like  to  know  what  a  "watershed"  is  and 
how  to  conserve  one,  each  sixth  grade  pupil  in  the 
Wallburg  School  in  Davidson  county  can  tell  you.  Mrs. 
Marvin  Hedrick  has  taught  a  unit  on  soil,  water,  forests, 
and  wildlife  conservation  because  she  knew  it  was  im- 
portant for  sixth  grade  pupils  to  begin  learning  about 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  she  had  a 
model  demonstration  area,  the  Leonard  Creek  Com- 
munity Watershed,  near  the  school  for  the  outdoor 
teaching. 

The  Leonard  Creek  Watershed  is  located  in  the  North 
Central  part  of  Davidson  county  and  was  selected  as  a 
pilot  watershed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  inventory  of  soil  and 
water  resources  and  applying  practices  which  will  in- 
sure continuous  and  profitable  use  of  the  resources.  In- 
formation obtained  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  applied 
practices  will  be  used  in  planning  watershed  programs 
for  additional  and  larger  watersheds.  Other  purposes 
were  to  reduce  flood  and  sediment  damage  to  flood 
plains  and  to  the  Lexington  City  Reservoir,  provide  ad- 
ditional water  for  livestock  and  irrigation,  and  remove 
excess  water  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  watershed  area  covers  about  7  square  miles  or 
4,180  acres,  with  approximately  176  farms  within  the 
borders.  When  it  was  found  that  about  45%  of  the 
cropland  was  affected  by  moderate  erosion  and  33%  by 
moderate  to  severe  erosion,  the  following  measures  were 
recommended:  Land  conversions,  from  intensive  use  to 
less  intensive  use,  where  practicable;  stabilization  of 
load  and  railroad  rights-of-way;  stabilization  of  gullies; 
farm  water-disposal  systems;  watershed  disposal  sys- 
tems; improvement  of  woodlands;  improvement  of  pas- 
tures; farm  ponds;  wildlife  plantings;  field  drainage; 
and  supplemental  irrigation. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  could  not  do  the  job 
alone,  so  the  landowners,  municipal  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations, federal  and  state  agencies  are  participating. 
The  project  was  well  under  way  February  1952,  much 
work  is  being  done  and  interest  continues  to  grow. 

In  order  to  do  a  unit  on  conservation,  Mrs.  Hedrick 
let  the  children  decide  the  resource  they  would  like  to 


study.  Six  children  chose  soil,  six  chose  water,  six 
chose  forestry,  and  six  chose  wildlife.  In  the  beginning 
plans  were  made  to  utilize  materials,  ideas,  and  models 
made  in  the  classroom  as  the  subject  for  a  conservation 
exhibit  at  the  Lexington  fair  this  fall.  An  unusually 
good  relief  map  was  made  of  the  area  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  work  has  been  done  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  the  children  desire  to  own  farms  or  property  of 
their  own.  The  most  surprising  fact  concerning  the 
children's  study  was  being  able  to  obtain  innumerable 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  bulletins,  posters,  charts,  graphs, 
stories,  magazines,  and  books  on  conservation.  They 
were  also  very  much  interested  to  know  that  the  City  of 
Lexington  was  eager  to  help  with  the  watershed  project 
in  order  to  protect  the  Lexington  Reservoir  from  silt. 

After  much  interesting  classroom  study  and  work, 

•  See  SCHOOL  PAGE  Page  20 


A  year-old  multiflora  rose  planting,  an  increasingly  popular 
wildlife  habitat  improvement  species,  is  demonstrated  to  a 
group  of  students. 
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SPORTSMEN'S  CLUBS 


An  Article  of  Great  Importance  To  All  Wildlife  Club  Members 


Almost  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  has  a  group  of 
fellows  who,  from  time  to  time,  get  together  to  talk 
about  hunting  and  fishing.  Some  of  these  groups  do 
little  besides  giving  individuals  an  opportunity  to  blow 
off  a  fine  head  of  steam.  Others,  in  quiet  and  efficient 
fashion,  form  one  of  the  most  important  cogs  in  the 
machinery  of  wildlife  conservation.  The  major  differ- 
ence between  these  extremes  is  the  type  of  leadership 
that  through  the  years  steers  and  guides  the  general 
membership.  Since  leadership  is  vested  in  individuals 
and  reflects  the  whole  attitude  of  an  organization  they 
cannot  be  separated  or  discussed  individually. 

Describing  these  leaders  (the  backbone  of  many  a 
club)  comes  easy  because  among  them  are  to  be  found 
the  most  unselfish,  honest  and  upright  of  people.  They 
are  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  wildlife  world!  They  are 
not  interested  in  their  own  hunting  and  fishing  nearly 
as  much  as  they  are  in  the  prospects  for  their  sons  and 
daughters.  On  their  own  time  and  at  their  own  expense 
they  drive  in  a  wedge  wherever  it  will  have  the  prospect 
of  doing  good.  Those  who  are  outstanding  probably 
contribute  more  for  the  benefit  of  conservation  and 
wildlife  than  some  professional  workers  who  merely 
do  what  they  are  paid  to  do.  Clubs  with  leaders  of  this 
caliber  are  standouts  and  are  as  conspicuous  as  a  hunter's 
red  shirt.  Such  leaders  spend  more  of  their  own  time  on 
conservation  activities  than  they  do  hunting  and  fishing 
and,  whether  officers  or  not,  they  remain  active  in  wild- 
life affairs  down  through  their  useful  years.  A  com- 
munity blessed  with  such  a  type  of  leader  soon  has 
many  followers  because  his  enthusiasm  and  common 
sense  attitude  cannot  be  denied  by  the  intelligent. 

Leadership  of  this  caliber  immediately  means  a  num- 
ber of  things.  The  prime  effort  of  an  organization  willed 
by  knowing  leadership  is  to  see  that  their  Game  and 
Fish  Department  is  equipped  mechanically  to  do  a  good 
sound  wildlife  job  by  competent  long  tenure  personnel. 
Assured  of  this,  and  it  requires  constant  effort,  their 
next  objective  is  to  understand  the  statewide  problems 
faced  by  sportsmen  and  the  Department.  Their  own 
local  problems  are  considered  only  after  the  whole  is 
properly  studied.  Then,  such  a  club  deals  with  its  own 
problems  by  helping  themselves  by  actually  getting  out 
on  the  ground  and  with  the  advice  of  technicians  pro- 
viding what  they  most  desire.  Such  projects  include 
planting  winter  cover  for  game,  building  dams  for  fish 
ponds  or  duck  areas,  making  rifle  ranges,  providing 
community  picnic  and  camp  areas  and  many  others.  To 
perpetuate  the  good  leadership  and  assure  genuine 


sportsmen  of  the  future  they  sponsor  and  work  with 
youth  groups.  A  network  of  such  clubs  across  Colorado 
has  had  a  large  part  in  giving  the  state  its  high  reputa- 
tion among  hunters  and  fishermen  and  professional 
wildlife  workers.  Further  development  of  the  state  and 
its  natural  resources  will  demand  constant  attention  by 
these  progressive  organizations.  As  the  resources  of  the 
state  are  developed  public  attention  must  be  focused  on 
the  recreational  values  of  each  project  in  order  to  per- 
petuate that  for  which  Colorado  has  become  famous. 
Undoubtedly  these  well-organized  clubs  will  continue 
to  score  many  conservation  victories. 

On  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  are  to  be  found  the 
clubs  that  are  run  by  well-meaning  individuals  who  have 
forgotten  that  logic  and  understanding  are  necessary 
for  proper  judgment  of  programs.  Often  organized  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  seeking  "their  share"  of  the  De- 
partment's funds  and  efforts,  their  interest  in  wildlife 
fades  when  the  conversation  strays  from  their  home 
grounds.  Neglecting  the  necessity  of  backing  a  sound 
over-all  state-wide  program,  this  club  is  afflicted  with 
gtmmeitis.  Regardless  of  the  biological  limitations  they 
want  more  fish  planted  in  their  area,  they  want  more 
game  for  themselves.  Concerned  with  hunting  and  fish- 
ing for  the  current  season  they  disregard  the  great 
potential  of  the  youth  of  their  community.  If  the  subject 
of  the  meeting  is  game  harvest  they  attend  en  masse 
but  if  the  program  concerns  game  production  no  one 
shows  up.  An  organization  of  this  category  produces  no 
beneficial  effect  for  the  future  of  wildlife  and  indi- 
vidually the  members  achieve  little  satisfaction.  For- 
tunately for  everybody  concerned  such  clubs  are  be- 
coming less  numerous  as  the  science  of  game  and  fish 
management  and  administration  progresses. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  clubs  fall  into  the  indifferent 
category.  Good  dynamic  leadership  isn't  easy  to  come 
by,  so  many  clubs  go  along  with  so-so  leaders  who 
manage  to  keep  the  group  on  an  even  keel  but  fail  to 
produce  any  real  worthwhile  achievements.  Here  we 
have  the  type  of  club  that  shows  fair  attendance  for 
most  meetings  with  the  majority  of  time  being  spent 
in  entertainment,  usually  movies.  It's  like  pulling  teeth 
to  get  volunteers  to  work  on  specific  projects.  This  at- 
titude of  letting  the  other  fellow  do  it  comes  naturally 
unless  the  natural  born  leader  is  there  to  do  a  selling 
job.  Many  indifferent  clubs  were  founded  with  the  idea 
of  doing  good.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting 
on  the  active  list  is  to  produce  the  kind  of  leaders  need- 
ed through  creating  the  interest  and  know-how  in  the 
young  people. 
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Why  sportsmen's  clubs  anyway?  Good,  bad  or  in- 
different clubs  are  important.  Your  Game  and  Fish 
Department  knows  from  experience  that  a  better  wild- 
life job  can  be  done  when  there  are  organized  groups 
over  the  state  that  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  wildlife. 
Creating  enough  satisfactory  hunting  and  fishing  is  a 
tremendous  job  for  which  there  will  always  be  projects 
where  sportsmen  can  help  themselves.  Here's  another 
angle.  The  Department  finds  it  impossible  to  contact 
every  license  buyer  and  tell  him  personally  just  why 
the  game  and  fish  are  managed  the  way  they  are.  Being 
a  member  of  a  club  gives  that  person  a  voice  and  an  ear 
for  their  license  dollars  invested.  Something  like  being 
an  active  stockholder,  a  club  membership  affords  the 
best  chance  of  knowing  what  is  being  done  to  assure 
your  hunting  and  fishing  pleasure.  Understanding  the 
problems  involved  in  producing  more  for  the  rod  and 
gun  gets  the  job  accomplished  quicker  because  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  understand  is  the  kind  of  backing 
necessary.  Thus  the  clubs  help  the  Department  and  the 
Department  helps  the  clubs.  Yes,  indeed,  clubs  can  be 
vital  to  a  bright  wildlife  picture. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  Colorado  resident  fish 
and  small  game  license  buyers  amounted  to  209,145. 
Adding  the  deer  and  elk  license  holders,  97,808,  about 
300,000  Colorado  residents  went  hunting  and  fishing 
during  1950.  The  latest  information  on  clubs  in  the 
state  shows  that  there  are  a  total  of  about  75  separate 
organizations  with  a  total  membership  around  15,000. 
This  figure  is  undoubtedly  low  since  many  nimrods  and 
fishermen  express  their  views  through  committees  on 
wildlife  as  a  part  of  some  other  kind  of  organization. 
A  low  percentage  of  license  buyers  belonging  to  groups 
sponsoring  conservation  could  mean  that  the  majority 
of  hunters  and  fishermen  are  for  the  most  part  satisfied 
with  their  hunting  and  fishing.  This  attitude  will  not 
win  a  single  conservation  battle,  many  of  which  must 
be  waged  so  that  all  of  the  needed  uses  of  our  natural 
resources  may  be  utilized  without  endangering  any 
single  one. 

The  Education  Division  of  the  Department  stands 
ready  at  all  times  to  lend  any  aid  possible  to  clubs  that 
desire  to  produce  concrete  achievements.  The  experience 
and  know-how  of  outstanding  organizations  in  Colo- 
rado and  elsewhere  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  There 
are  plenty  of  tricks  of  the  trade  that,  skillfully  applied, 
can  benefit  the  club  and  in  turn  the  community.  Sup- 
plying film,  a  projector  and  an  operator  merely  to  enter- 
tain a  sportsmen's  audience  is  seldom  sound  economics 
when  done  to  excess.  The  total  expenses  of  such  activi- 
ties run  up  in  a  hurry  and  they  are  sportsmen's  dollars! 
Educational  programs  can  be  provided  at  no  more  ex- 
pense, probably  for  less,  and  they  are  also  entertain- 
ment at  the  same  time.  Such  programs  usually  offer 
many  good  suggestions  for  club  activities  to  the  alert 
and  progressive  leader.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  ideas  on 
possible  projects  for  your  club,  the  Educational  Division 
can  be  of  service. 
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MILLIONS  OF  TROUT  • 

from  page  7 

Chief,  Fish  Division,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
and  from  W.  H.  "Pat"  Riley,  hydrological  engineer, 
Water  Resources  Division,  N.  C.  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  both  headquartered  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
President  Eisenhower  said  this:  "The  best  natural- 
resources  program  for  America  will  not  result  from  ex- 
clusive dependency  on  federal  bureaucracy.  It  will  in- 
volve a  partnership  of  the  states  and  local  communities, 
of  private  citizens  and  of  the  federal  government,  all 
working  together." 

It  is  good  to  see  private  enterprise  taking  up  the 
slack  in  this  availability  of  trout  for  our  mountain 
waters.  We  should  not  be  dependent  for  our  entire 
future  supply  of  these  sport  fish  on  federal  or  state 
hatcheries.  We  believe  trout  fishermen,  outdoorsmen 
and  conservationists  throughout  the  state  will  wish  good 
luck  and  good  hatching  to  these  enterprises  of  the  high, 
cold  waters  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky." 

FISHING  TACKLE  • 

from  page  10 

ment  type  casts  further  and  is  less  visable  to  fish.  So 
whatever  you  do,  keep  them  light  and  treat  them  as 
you  should  any  other  good  line:  don't  expect  knots  to 
cast  well  or  stand  up  under  strain;  check  the  terminal 
6  feet  of  line  every  fishing  trip  or  two;  and  keep  grease 
and  oil  from  them. 

So  what  are  you  going  to  choose  for  '53?  Here  are 
some  combination  suggestions  that  should  work  well; 
there  are  many  others. 

Fly  Fishing 

Rod:  South  Bend  No.  3051,  Hollow  glass  8V2  feet. 
Reel:  Martin  "Blue  Chip"  upright  automatic. 
Line:  Cortland  "333"  HCH  nylon. 
Surface  Lures:  Marathon  poppers,  Weber's  Bivisibles. 
Underwater  flies  and  lures:  L.  L.  Bean's  streamers,  Weber's  wet 
flies  and  nymphs,  Hildebrandt  spinners,  Fly  Ike. 

Casting 

Rod:  Heddon's  6  foot  "Pal  Tubular,"  light  action  glass. 
Reel:  The  "Neo  Caster"  by  Kilian  Tackle  Co.  of  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y. 

Line:  Gladding's  "Fib'r-lube"  9  pound  test. 
Surface  Lures:  Surface  Ike,  Crazy  Crawler. 

Floating-diving  lures:  Heddon's  "Tadpolly,"  "Mercury  Mirrow"  by 
the  Mercoy  Tackle  Co.,  Lazy  Ike,  and  Creek  Chub's  "Darter." 

Deep-running  lures:  Heddon's  "Go-deeper  River  Runt,"  the  "Bomb- 
ers," Wood's  "Deeper-doodle"  and  Creek  Chub's  "Deepster." 

Spinning 

Rod:  Airex  "Air-Glass  220,"  6V2  feet. 
Reel:  The  "Mitchell." 

Lures:  "Lazy  Ike,"  Garcia's  "Eelet,"  Creek  Chub's  "Injured  Min- 
now," Heddon's  "Tiny  Trio,"  Creek  Chub's  "Deepster"  and 
Wood's  "Deeper-doodle." 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Gentl 


emen: 


How  do  you  decide  where  to 
stock  trout? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe: 

We  do  our  best  to  stock  trout  on  the  basis  of  three 
fundamental  considerations.  We  stock  streams  that  are 
open  to  public  fishing  without  restriction,  streams  that 
constitute  good  habitat  for  trout,  and  particularly  we 
stock  streams  where  they  will  provide  the  most  enjoy- 
ment for  the  most  fishermen. 

To  begin  with,  it  would  be  a  serious  waste  of  fish  to 
put  trout  in  streams  where  they  could  not  live  all  the 
year.  Even  on  the  heavily  fished  streams  of  the  manage- 
ment areas  we  have  found  that  a  maximum  of  about 
half  of  the  fish  that  are  stocked  are  caught  in  the  same 
year.  Some  of  the  other  half  die  from  various  causes, 
but  some  of  them  survive  to  spawn  and  produce  more 
trout  for  future  years. 

We  know  that  trout  cannot  survive  if  the  temperature 
of  a  stream  goes  above  70  degrees,  either  very  far  or 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  We  know  that  trout  can- 
not survive  pollution  even  if  the  temperature  is  favor- 
able. We  know  that  streams  which  have  been  seriously 
silted  as  a  result  of  poor  land-use  practices  constitute 
very  poor  trout  habitat.  Most  of  the  streams  in  North 
Carolina  that  even  look  like  trout  streams  have  been 
stocked  with  trout  at  one  time  or  another.  If  a  stream 
will  support  trout,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  there  will 
be  some  trout  in  it.  And  so,  without  too  much  difficulty, 
we  can  answer  our  first  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
stream  is  suitable  for  trout  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Our  second  question  is  still  easier  to  solve.  The  fish 
in  the  State  hatcheries  are  produced  by  the  money  spent 
for  licenses  by  the  fishermen.  It  seems  only  reasonable 
and  just  that  the  fish  produced  with  their  money  must 
be  stocked  in  the  waters  where  the  people  who  paid  for 
raising  those  fish  will  each  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
catch  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  stock  only  those 
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waters  which  are  open  to  the  public  for  fishing.  We  do 
not  stock  waters  where  any  private  individual  derives  a 
profit  by  charging  fishermen  for  admission,  and  where 
the  fish  are,  in  effect,  sold  for  private  profit.  So  long 
as  a  stream  is  a  good  trout  stream,  and  if  the  people 
who  own  the  land  along  the  stream  will  permit  the 
public  to  trespass  and  fish  for  trout  without  charge, 
then  we  are  glad  to  add  that  stream  to  the  State  stock- 
ing list.  And  incidentally,  Joe,  if  you  know  of  any  such 
streams  which  are  not  on  the  State  stocking  list,  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  about  them.  We  are 
always  looking  for  more  streams  to  stock  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fishing  public. 

The  third  consideration,  that  of  stocking  the  fish 
where  they  will  provide  the  greatest  enjoyment  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  presents  by  far  the  most 
difficult  problem.  Certainly,  a  small  stream  far  back  in 


Stream  analysis  data  must  be  recorded  to  evaluate  a  trout 
stream. 
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the  mountains,  which  may  be  visited  by  only  two  or 
three  fishermen  in  the  course  of  the  year,  does  not  need 
as  much  stocking  as  a  similar  stream  along  the  main 
highway  that  is  very  heavily  fished.  A  large  stream  with 
considerable  natural  production  of  fish,  but  which  is 
remote  and  inaccessible,  will  probably  support  more 
fishing  than  is  exerted  upon  it.  It  is  possible  that  such  a 
stream  can  be  damaged,  so  far  as  its  trout  population  is 
concerned,  by  the  addition  of  extra  fish  above  and  be- 
yond the  carrying  capacity  of  the  stream  as  limited  by 
its  food  supply.  In  those  cases,  the  stocked  fish  are  not 
only  wasted  but  they  may  actually  damage  the  native 
population  by  competition. 

Large  streams  which  are  more  accessible,  particularly 
those  near  main  highways,  frequently  are  very  heavily 
fished.  In  these  streams  there  may  be  a  need  for  a 
considerable  number  of  hatchery  fish  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  catch  rate  through  the  season.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  nature  could  not  do  the  job  alone,  with  the  fishing 
pressure  we  have  on  our  streams  today. 

So  you  see,  Joe,  this  question  of  stocking  fish  where 
they  will  provide  the  most  enjoyment  for  the  most 
people  is  at  least  a  complicated  problem.  We  have  to 
try  to  estimate  the  amount  of  fishing  pressure  which 
will  be  exerted  on  each  stream  each  year,  what  the 
native  supply  of  fish  is  in  each  stream  before  it  is  stock- 
ed, how  many  additional  fish  it  can  carry  until  the 
population  is  reduced  by  fishing  pressure,  and  what  the 
need  will  be  for  follow-up  stocking  in  order  to  produce 
good  fishing. 

Fishermen  sometimes  feel  that  their  particular  county 
has  been  slighted  in  the  distribution  of  fish.  Actually, 
we  pay  very  little  attention  to  county  boundaries  in  this 
business  of  trout  stocking.  Trout  seem  to  have  no  re- 
gard for  political  boundaries.  All  they  ask  is  a  suitable 
stream  with  a  good  food  supply.  Beyond  that,  it  is  up 
to  the  fishermen  to  go  where  the  fish  are,  and  so  we  try 
to  stock  water,  suitable  water,  rather  than  counties. 


Samples  show  how  well  a  stream  is  stocked  and  how  much 
natural  food  is  present. 


Unfortunately,  human  beings  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  congregate  in  cities  and  towns  without  destroying 
the  streams  in  their  vicinity  as  trout  habitat.  What  might 
be  good  public  fishing  waters  often  are  polluted  by  in- 
dustrial waste  or  municipal  sewage,  or  by  siltation  from 
poor  land-use  practices,  to  the  extent  that  they  cannot 
produce  trout  fishing  for  the  people  of  the  vicinity.  The 
good  streams  near  population  centers  often  are  privately 
controlled  and  the  public  is  either  charged  for  fishing 
or  restricted  entirely. 

It  is  not  our  policy  to  fail  to  produce  good  trout  fish- 
ing near  the  cities  and  towns.  It  is  simply  that  suitable 
waters  are  either  privately  held  or  have  been  polluted 
so  that  no  self-respecting  fish  can  live  in  them.  Much 
of  our  stocking  must  be  done  farther  back  in  the  wilds 
where  the  destructive  effects  of  civilization  have  not  been 
so  serious.  And  there's  a  fine  project  for  your  wildlife 
club.  Why  not  get  the  help  of  the  people  of  your  town 
and  the  municipal  authorities  and  clean  up  the  stream 
that  is  right  there  at  the  city  limits?  You  would  remove 
a  health  menace,  beautify  your  town,  promote  tourist 
business,  and  incidentally  provide  yourselves  a  good 
tiout  stream  right  beside  your  town.  We  will  be  glad  to 
stock  it  then. 

In  order  to  decide  how  many  fish  to  stock  in  one 
stream,  there  are  several  things  we  must  know.  Each 
year  we  study  some  of  the  streams  to  estimate  the  food 
supply  for  fish  in  terms  of  aquatic  insects  on  which 
trout  feed.  On  that  basis  we  try  to  evaluate  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  stream  in  terms  of  trout.  We  attempt 
to  census  the  native  population,  or  those  fish  carried 
over  from  the  stockings  of  previous  years,  in  order  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  food  supply  will  support  more 
fish  in  addition  to  those  already  present.  This  works 
out  just  the  same  as  the  cattle  in  your  pasture.  When 
you  have  enough  food  for  ten  head,  putting  twenty  in 
the  pasture  is  going  to  mean  that  some  of  them  get 
mighty  thin,  and  eventually  some  of  them  are  going  to 
starve  to  death.  That  same  principle  applies  to  trout 
streams. 

This  question  of  evaluating  food  supply  becomes 
more  difficult  when  you  realize  that  the  number  of  fish 
food  animals  present  in  a  stream  varies  from  month  to 
month,  and  may  be  considerably  changed  by  heavy  rains 
or  long  dry  spells.  This  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  all  animals  in  the  stream  are  not  available  to 
the  trout  as  food.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  trout  have 
some  food  preferences  and  will  eat  some  animals  from 
the  stream  bottom  in  preference  to  others  which  may 
also  be  present.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  more  about 
this  very  thing  at  the  present  time. 

If  you  go  fishing  on  one  of  the  management  areas 
this  spring,  you  may  be  asked  at  the  checking  station  if 
you  will  permit  the  checker  to  take  the  stomach  from 
some  of  your  fish  for  a  food  analysis.  By  comparing 
what  the  fish  have  actually  eaten  against  the  food  sup- 
ply available  in  the  stream  from  which  the  fish  was 
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caught,  we  may  be  able  to  learn  something  more  about 
the  useable  food  supplies  of  our  trout  streams  and  just 
what  they  mean  in  terms  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
trout  they  will  support.  We  hope  you  will  help  us  out, 
Joe,  by  getting  some  trout  stomachs  for  us  this  year. 

These  one-a-year  food  samples  will  mean  more  to  us 
in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past.  We  are  now 
studying  the  food  supplies  in  several  test  streams  on  a 
year-round  basis.  Even  though  there  is  a  large  seasonal 
fluctuation  in  food  supplies  in  trout  streams,  we  will  be 
better  able  to  evaluate  them  by  being  able  to  compare 
the  once-a-year  readings  on  our  public  streams  against 
the  food  supplies  which  were  present  in  the  test  streams 
at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  Even  getting  that  much  in- 
formation is  quite  a  job,  when  you  realize  that  we  have 
something  over  a  thousand  miles  of  trout  water  which  is 
open  to  the  public  for  fishing,  and  which  we  are 
stocking. 

So  you  see,  Joe,  in  this  business  of  trying  to  stock  our 
fish  where  they  will  do  the  most  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  fishermen,  we  have  many  complicated  fac- 
tors to  consider.  We  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  streams  we  are  stocking, 
but  getting  this  detailed  information  cost  money.  And 
so,  like  lots  of  other  folks,  we  do  the  best  we  can  with 
what  we  have.  And  in  spite  of  anything  anybody  might 
tell  you,  Joe,  you  can  take  it  for  a  fact  that  we  are 
spending  less  money  on  trout  than  we  are  on  the  other 
aspects  of  our  fishing  program. 

At  the  end  of  this  fishing  season  we  will  have  some 
definite  figures  for  you  on  the  returns  to  be  expected 
from  stocking  trout  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  We 
have  been  carrying  on  this  study  for  nearly  two  years 
now,  because  some  of  our  fishermen  wish  that  we  would 
do  our  trout  stocking  in  the  fall  instead  of  in  the  spring. 
We  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  yet,  but  it  appears  that 
the  fishermen  recover  about  10  percent  of  the  fish 
stocked  in  the  fall  as  against  some  30  percent  of  those 
stocked  just  before  the  season  opens,  and  as  much  as 
40  to  50  percent  of  those  stocked  during  the  fishing 
season.  It's  your  money  that  helps  to  raise  these  fish  and 
we  are  doing  our  best  not  to  waste  it. 

And  while  we  are  talking  about  this  stocking  business, 
Joe,  some  stocking  has  been  done  which  might  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  you.  You  know  that  the  water 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  power  reservoirs,  like 
Hiwassee  and  Fontana,  comes  out  mighty  cold.  The 
tailwaters  below  these  dams  have  a  considerable  food 
supply  from  the  lakes  above.  The  tailwaters  have  been 
stocked  with  some  of  our  smaller  fish,  but  in  a  habitat 
situation  like  that  they  grow  very  fast.  You  might  find 
it  interesting  to  give  them  a  try  some  day  when  you  are 
tired  of  stream  fishing.  You  may  need  a  boat  and  you 
may  have  to  troll  for  them,  but  we  believe  you  will  find 
some  very  interesting  trout  fishing  in  Apalachia  Reser- 
voir just  below  Hiwassee,  and  in  the  head  of  Cheoah 
just  below  Fontana.  And  Joe,  don't  use  your  lightest 
leaders! 


And  here's  a  trout  fishing  tip  for  you,  Joe,  that  you 
might  want  to  paste  in  your  hat.  We  have  definitely 
established  that  the  rate  of  catch  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  fishing  pressure.  In  plain  English,  all  that 
means  is  that  you  will  catch  more  fish  where  there  are 
not  so  many  fishermen.  On  a  number  of  test  streams,  we 
found  that  even  though  they  had  been  heavily  stocked 
before  the  season  opened,  and  even  though  the  fisher- 
men took  out  more  fish  than  were  stocked,  when  the 
number  of  fishermen  decreased,  the  catch  per  fisherman 
hour  increased  for  those  who  stayed  with  it.  You  see, 
trout  are  scary  critters,  and  when  there  are  too  many 
fishermen  walking  up  and  down  the  banks  or  in  the 
stream,  they  just  will  not  bite.  They  go  hide  instead! 
When  most  of  the  fishermen  stay  home,  the  fish  feed 
again  and  the  careful,  quiet  fisherman  can  catch  them. 
So  when  you  want  to  catch  fish,  don't  worry  too  much 
about  when  the  stream  was  stocked  last,  but  give  serious 
thought  to  where  you  will  have  the  least  competition  in 
the  way  of  other  fishermen.  It  will  pay  off  in  bigger 
catches. 

Best  wishes, 
Harry  Cornell 

P.S.  Joe,  if  you  would  like  to  have  the  list  of  the 
streams  in  the  State  which  are  open  to  public  fish- 
ing without  charge  and  which  have  been  stocked 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  just  send 
us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you  the  list  for  the 
whole  State. 

JHC 


SCHOOL  PAGE  • 

from  page  15 

the  children  were  taken  on  an  all-day  field  trip  and 
shown  exactly  what  they  had  studied — examples  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  and  wildlife  conservation.  They  were 
especially  impressed  with  the  work  done  by  the  High- 
way Department  along  the  road  rights-of-way.  The 
banks  have  been  graded  and  the  soil  sodded  to  the 
hard  surface  in  many  many  places.  Mrs.  Hedrick  is 
proud  to  show  and  tell  how  each  resource-use  person 
gladly  helped  her  with  the  unit,  and  says  that  she  plans 
to  do  another  unit  on  conservation  next  year. 

It  is  June  now,  but  the  children  are  looking  forward 
to  displaying  their  exhibit  at  the  fair  in  the  fall  and 
giving  some  actual  conservation  demonstrations  them- 
selves at  the  exhibit. 

How  much  conservation  work  needs  to  be  done  in 
your  community;  how  much  is  being  done;  who  is  do- 
ing it?  If  you  do  not  know,  how  about  finding  out 
and  helping  by  teaching,  preaching,  and  practicing.  The 
gain  is  permanent  with  never  a  loss ! 

— If  more  information  about  the  Leonard  Creek  Community  Watershed  is  desired, 
write  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Regional  Office,  Spartan- 
burg, South  Carolina. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Win  Donat 

Perhaps  it  is  but  natural  for  the  average  person,  imme- 
diately upon  hearing  or  seeing  the  word  "conservation," 
to  associate  it  with  saving  the  woods,  soils  or  wildlife. 
Too  seldom  do  we  see  in  print  the  real  philosophy  of 
conservation  which  goes  much  further  than  any  one 
specific  field.  We  who  have  been  in  the  business  feel 
that  the  word  conservation  implies  a  way  of  life  which 
applies  more  specifically  to  the  individual  than  to  his 
surroundings.  For  instance,  a  man  may  have  money  in- 
terests and  never  hunt,  fish,  farm  or  have  any  other  out- 
door interests.  His  resources  are  time,  finances  and  his 
own  personality.  Conservation  can  apply  just  as  well 
here  because,  substantially  it  is  applied  common  sense 
mixed  with  tolerance,  consideration,  selflessness  and 
other  desirable  traits  of  character. 

When  we  speak  of  good  sportsmanship  in  the  field 
building  better  citizens,  we  mean  that  being  considerate 
of  others  and  tolerant  of  their  rights  and  views 
strengthens  the  personality  and  character  and  good 
strong  characters  in  private  and  public  life  are  desirable 
assets — ask  any  welfare  officer  or  juvenile  court  judge! 
We  should  save,  or  use  wisely,  all  our  resources — those 
tangible  and  intangible  resources  which  contribute  to  a 
better  life.  Conservation  should  be  so  ingrained  as  to  be 
reflexive — just  as  automotic  as  lifting  our  hats  to  ladies. 
The  fact  that  we  find  less  and  less  of  these  simple 
courtesies  does  not  lessen  their  desirability — it  is  only  a 
commentary  on  the  carelessness  which  has  led  to  the 
gross  neglect  of  many  of  our  customs.  Man's  use  of  his 
resources  establishes  their  value.  The  extent  to  which 
man  conserves  or  makes  wise  use  of  his  resources,  will 
for  this  generation  and  those  to  follow,  determine  the 
life  of  that  value.  Our  national  budget,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  the  demands  on  our  natural  resources  are 
only  a  few  of  the  problems  facing  our  people  and  a 
citizenry  capable  of  meeting  these  tremendous  challen- 
ges must  be  trained  and  educated.  This  is  our  job  and 
yours. 

Ave  at  que  vale 
W.D. 


After  nearly  five  years  of  service  in  the  Education  Division  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  Win  Donat  has  resigned  to  go  into 
Chamber  of  Commerce  work  and  the  feed  business  at  Fuquay- 
Varina.  WILDLIFE  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  Win  will 
carry  on  with  his  cover  illustrations.  Maybe  we  can  get  him 
to  contribute  to  his  popular  "Crackshots  and  Backlashes." 

It  Tasted  Like  Fish  Too! 
From  David  Peterson,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  following: 

"Here's  one  for  your  book.  A  plug  caster,  fishing  the 
surf  for  speckled  trout  made  a  long  cast  over  the  breakers 
and  while  the  plug  was  in  air,  a  Surf  Scoter  popped  up. 
Either  the  duck  saw  the  plug  coming  or  was  alarmed  at 
being  so  near  the  beach,  and  ducked  under  promptly. 
The  plug  landed  directly  on  the  spot  the  duck  went 
under  and  the  fisherman  snatched  the  plug  hooking  the 
duck  in  the  foot.  With  about  30  yards  of  line  out,  you 
can  imagine  the  fight  that  went  on.  He  landed  the  duck, 
more  dead  than  alive."  The  duck,  of  course,  was  released. 
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E.  L.  Parker,  Watha,  N.  C,  Pender  County  bobcat  trapper, 
is  shown  here  with  four  of  14  eats  trapped  in  Pender  and 
Sampson  counties.  In  a  10-mile  wide  strip  across  the  two 
counties,  Parker  estimates  there  are  200  cats. 


Do  You  Agree? 

The  following  from  L.  W.  Cairnes,  Roebuck,  S.  C,  is  an 
interesting  letter  and  we  want  to  avoid  comment  at  this 
time  with  the  hope  that  you  readers  will  have  plenty  of 
ideas.  If  you  break  out  in  a  rash  of  letter  writing  address 
them  to  this  page : 

"Don't  let  my  address  mislead  you — I  spent  the  first  21 
years  of  my  life  in  W.N.C.,  and  all  my  spare  time  the  last 
25,  during  which  time  I  have  paid  in  to  your — or  should  I 
say  "our" — state  more  in  non-resident  licenses,  fees,  special 
"permits"  in  Pisgah  National  than  any  other  dozen  resi- 
dents. Which,  I  think,  entitles  me  to  write  you  a  few 
criticisms  and  also  some  bouquets.  I  have  some  very  definite 
ideas  about  the  entire  picture  in  W.N.C.,  but  I  shall  confine 
this  letter  to  the  trout-fishing  situation.  I  have  been  a  con- 
stant participant  in  this  sport  since  about  1917  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  And  I  speak  from  first  hand  observation  from 
the  fisherman's  viewpoint. 

"Now  first  the  bouquets :  My  hat  is  off  to  any  group  such 
as  yours,  who  even  tries  to  satisfy  a  certain  group  of  spe- 
cialized fishermen,  and  I  have  personal  knowledge  that  you 
are  making  a  valiant  effort  in  the  face  of  low  budgets  and 
the  fabulous  increase  of  the  fishing  population. 

"As  is  the  trouble  with  most  governing  bodies,  however, 
I  think  that  too  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  minor 
technicalities — e.  g.,  specifying  the  type  of  lure  which  can 
be  used,  closing  some  streams  on  certain  days  and  thereby 
putting  too  much  pressure  on  others.  All  the  above,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  preface  to  what  I  really  want  to  get  across 
to  you. 

"The  basic  problem  is  this:  TO  PROVIDE  A  SUFFI- 
CIENT SUPPLY  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND.  Now, 
simple  mathematics  tells  us  that  we  must  either  increase 
the  supply,  or  reduce  the  demand;  and  I  don't  think  you 
want  to  do  the  latter.  So,  let  us  consider  the  first  premise. 
Herewith  are  some  hard  facts:  1.  No  matter  how  hard  you 
try,  you  can  not  have  good  trout  fishing  EVER  when  you 
bring  the  rank  and  file  of  civilization  within  EASY  reach 
of  the  trout  water.  I  know  of  stream  after  stream  which  in 
the  last  FEW  years  have  become  barren  of  trout  for  NO 
OTHER  REASON  than  some  eager  beaver  decided  that 
the  old  logging  trails  which  we  used  to  walk  into  the  creek 
should  be  made  into  a  nice  road  so  everybody  could  get 
there.  Come  one,  come  all,  and  99  out  of  every  100  who 
then  came  couldn't  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Result — 
pour  the  liver — fed  10  inchers  in  one  day  and  catch  'em 
out  the  next. 


"Why  in  heaven's  name  can't  we  who  love  the  wilderness 
areas  and  out  native,  or  stream  hatched  trout,  have  to  see 
the  very  few  such  spots  that  are  left  be  turned  into  picnic 
areas,  parking  circles  and  swimming  pools?  We  already 
have  enough  of  them  for  which  I'm  in  favor,  but  why 
make  one  on  every  good  trout  stream? 

"I  can  assure  you  that  if  you'll  bar  autos  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  every  good  trout  stream  you'll  soon  have  good 
fishing  for  those  who  really  ARE  fishermen.  Stop  and  con- 
sider this — it  isn't  as  impossible  as  it  sounds.  2.  Replenish- 
ing from  the  hatchery  every  year  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. An  over-stocked  stream  will  yield  only  small  puny 
trout.  So  many  of  the  real  trout-fishing  enthusiasts  have 
long  since  quit  fishing  in  the  Pisgah  District  for  that  reason. 
Refer  to  you  catch  records  in  Pisgah  for  the  last  five  years 
and  strike  an  average  fish  for  size  and  coloring.  You  could 
wrap  up  three  in  this  page.  The  solution  to  this  problem 
is  this :  Stream  improvement ;  not  over-stocking,  close  head- 
waters forever;  close  the  stream  for  as  many  years  as  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  little  trout  to  become  mature  and  be 
able  to  do  their  own  restocking;  and  use  your  Loch  Leven 
trout  almost  exclusively — you  won't  catch  them  all  out  in 
one  season.  3.  This  one  MUST  be  carried  out  or  the  first 
two  points  are  useless :  ENFORCE  THE  REGULATIONS. 
You're  pitching  money  down  a  rat-hole  if  you  don't.  In  25 
years  I  have  never  been  asked  by  a  warden  to  see  my  license 


Left  to  right:  Ralph  E.  Marbry  with  Medics  Prince,  winner  of 
shooting  dog  stake  in  14th  Annual  Field  Trial  of  Stanly 
County  Sportsman's  Club;  C.  M.  Furr,  Stan  field,  with  Garry, 
second  place  winner,  and  Frank  Marbry,  Badin,  with  Ann's 
Bob,  third  place  winner. 


Iron  Spike,  first  place  winner  in  Open  All-Age  group,  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Warren,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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or  fish — I've  never  even  seen  the  warden.  I'm  speaking  of 
open  areas  outside  the  game  refuges  of  course,  which  inci- 
dentally is  where  the  best  fishing  is,  contrary  to  public 
opinion.  Now  I  realize  that  you  can't  post  a  warden  on 
every  mountain  stream.  But  you  can  do  this:  Through  a 
program  of  education  and  cooperation  with  the  resident 
actual  fishermen,  every  one  of  them  will  help  you  enforce 
the  law  via  the  nearest  game  warden.  Send  your  men  out 
in  the  streams,  and  among  the  nearby  residents  and  ask 
them  for  their  opinions,  ask  them  wouldn't  they  like  to 
have  good  trout  fishing  like  they  used  to.  Tell  them  that 
with  their  help  they,  and  all  of  us,  WILL  HAVE.  You'd 
be  surprised  how  much  more  you'll  learn  about  trout  from 
the  native  population  than  from  any  other  source.  And  to 
be  quite  frank — they  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  Commission 
at  the  present  time.  But  once  you  make  an  ally  of  them, 
you  will  then,  and  only  then,  have  good  trout  fishing  back. 

"It  is  disheartening  to  go  on  any  open  stream  on  April  15, 
and  approach  your  favorite  gorge,  stream,  or  pool,  only  to 
find  a  well  beaten  path  up  and  down  the  bank,  the  month 
old  remains  of  night-fishermen's  camp  fires,  and  days-old 
remains  of  fish  heads.  If  you  doubt  the  above  I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  you  or  any  group  of  you  on  next  April  15,  and 
guarantee  that  I  can  show  you  just  what  I've  described. 
You  must  engage  the  native  population  on  the  side  of  the 
Commission — they  can  make  or  break  you." 


M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Asheville,  N.  C,  asks  one  that  is  in  the 
minds  of  many.  He  writes: 

"Would  you  please  tell  me  if  tame  ducks  will  eat  fish 
eggs  in  the  lake? 

"At  the  present  time,  there  are  seven  tame  ducks  on 
Lake  Lure.  These  ducks  are  pets  and  are  well  liked  by 
everyone  down  there.  However,  some  of  the  property 
owners  seem  to  think  that  they  destroy  the  fish  eggs  and 
should  be  taken  off  the  lake.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to 
all  of  us,  if  you  would  advise  me  by  return  mail  if  these 
ducks  will  eat  the  fish  eggs." 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  feeding  habits  of  some 
ducks  such  as  the  puddlers,  might  lead  them  through 
some  fish  nests  with  a  resultant  destruction  of  some 
eggs.  Undeniably,  some  young  fish  may  be  the  victims 
of  such  ducks.  In  the  overall  picture  however,  there  is 
little  possibility  that  a  few  ducks  feeding  around  the 
shoreline  could  do  any  serious  damage  to  the  fish  popu- 
lation. The  same  may  be  said  of  fish  hawks,  otters  or 
wading  birds  such  as  herons.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apply  to  hatcheries  where  the  fish  are  concentrated  in 
relatively  shallow  pools  with  little  or  no  protection. 


Back-yard  Conservation 


GUIDE  TO  BIRD  IDENTIFICATION 


by  Bill  Hamnett 


This  summer  while  you  are  @ut  of  doors  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  a  picnic,  hike,  fishing  trip,  or  just  plain 
walking  about  your  attention  may  be  directed  to  a  bird 
whose  identity  you  are  not  certain  of.  Most  people  try 
to  remember  the  arrangement  of  color  and  some  of  the 
habits  of  the  birds  they  see  for  the  first  time  and  then 
look  up  the  name  of  the  bird  in  their  bird  book  they 
have  back  home.  Quite  often  there  comes  a  decision 
like  this:  Was  the  brown  on  the  back  of  the  bird  or  on 
the  underside;  were  the  wings  long  and  pointed  or  were 
they  round ;  did  the  bird  sing  while  flying  or  not  ?  These 
and  similar  doubts  can  be  eliminated  if  one  only  takes 
a  little  time  to  record  the  essential  points  of  bird  char- 
acteristics and  habits.  Below  is  a  chart  on  which  are  list- 
ed the  most  common  actions  and  markings  of  birds.  If 
you  would  like  t®  have  five  additional  copies  of  the 
chart  write  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box 
2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bird  Identification  Sheet 
(Underline  the  proper  words;  Write  in  Necessary  words) 
Name   Date  


1.  Where  seen:  Woods,  edge  of  woods,  bushes,  open  field, 
fence  row,  roadside,  stream  border,  marsh,  swamp,  lake, 
garden,  orchard,  near  buildings. 

2.  Compares  in  size  with:  Crow,  Robin,  English  Sparrow, 
Buzzard. 


3.  Principal   colors:    Gray,    slate,    brown,   chestnut,  black, 
white,  blue,  red,  yellow,  orange,  green,  olive. 

4.  Flash  colors:  What  color?  

5.  Actions:  Slow  and  quiet,  active  and  nervous. 

6.  Shape — Body:  Long  and  slender,  short  and  stocky. 

Bill :  Short  and  stout,  long  and  slender,  long  and 
heavy,  hooked,  curved. 

Wings:  Short  and  round,  long  and  pointed. 
Tail:  Forked,  notched,  square,  rounded,  pointed. 
Legs:  Short,  long. 

7.  Alone  or  in  flocks:  

8.  Flight :  Straight  and  swift. 

Darting  about. 

Up  and  down,  wavy-like. 

Flapping  steadily. 

Sailing  or  soaring,  wings  stiff. 

Flapping  and  gliding,  alternately. 

9.  Other  movements:  Hop,  walk,  creep  up  trees,  bob  head 
and  wag  tail,  twitch  tail  from  side  to  side. 

10.  Describe  song  or  call  note  

11.  Where  did  it  sing?  

Does  it  sing  while  flying?  

12.  Colors  and  markings: 

Breast  Tail  

Back  Top  of  head  


Wings_ 


Wing-bars  (if  any). 


JEye-streak  (if  any). 


JEye-ring  (if  any). 
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MAKE  IT  SAFETY  FIRST  AFTOAT 


Know /our  eQu/pment  and 
/feep  it  in  good  condition 


Carry  necessary  spores  and 
tools  a/so  an  anchor  and  rope- 
more  foe  I  than  you  could  need 
is  a  "must" 


Overloading 


The  number'  of  sweats  does  not 
indicate  the  carrying  capacity 
Or  a  boat  -  ouhen  entering"  a  boar 
always  step  ir?the  center 


Pou/er 


Balancing 


i?,*,  distribute  the 
load  to  pet  the  best 
~  boat  and  motor- 
efficiency 


is a  poor 

counsellor 
ushen  grood 
•nt  is 


u/in  Donat 
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A  sound  of  the  summer  night  is  the  Whirronk!  Wurunk!  Wurink!  of  the  bullfrog.  Thousands  of  Tar  Heel 
fish  ponds  produce  bullfrogs  for  the  sport  of  frog  gigging  and  for  fine  eating. 
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Morrow  Mountain  State  Park  gets  its  name  from  the  oddly- 
shaped  mountain  seen  here  in  the  center  background. 


To  the  bearded  men  in  buckskin  that  autumn  afternoon 
the  dark  green  of  the  balsam  and  fir  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains,  looked  almost  black.  In  fact,  so  nearly  black 
in  color  did  the  forest  seem  to  them  they  agreed  on  the 
spot  these  mountains  should  be  known  by  that  name. 

And  so  they  are  known  today,  the  Black  Mountains 
of  North  Carolina.  The  tallest  of  the  Black  Mountains 
is  6,684  feet.  Everyone  knows  its  famous  name — Mount 
Mitchell. 

It  was  not  until  1835  that  lofty  Mount  Mitchell  was 
measured  and  found  to  be  the  tallest  peak  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Up  to  that  time  Mount  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire  was  thought  to  have  this  distinction.  Elisha 
Mitchell  for  whom  the  mountain  was  named  and  upon 
whose  summit  he  was  buried,  did  the  measuring.  He 
was  a  pioneer  scientist  of  the  South,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Mitchell  met  death  in  a 
fall  while  climbing  his  beloved  Black  Mountains. 

For  nearly  80  years  after  her  official  recognition  as 
the  highest  peak  in  the  East,  Mount  Mitchell  proudly 
looked  down  upon  her  domain.  Presently,  by  day,  she 
saw  the  approaching  inroads  of  the  lumbermen  into  the 
virgin  evergreens  that  robed  her  feet  in  the  valley.  By 
night,  in  her  orbit  of  many  square  miles,  the  mountain 
could  see  the  lumberjacks  grouped  about  their  crackling 
campfires,  could  hear  their  tally  boast  of  millions  of 
board  feet. 


Carolina  6 

STATE  PARKS 

by  Jim  Robinson 


Daily  the  march  continued  up  her  broad  flanks  and 
fire  ravaged  her  as  the  inflammable  laps  and  brush 
caught  fire.  Soon  the  rip  of  the  saw  and  the  cut  of  the 
axe  echoed  up  almost  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  her  crown 
and  the  mountain  looked  haggard  gray  where  she  was 
shorn. 

But  then  something  wonderful  happened.  A  man 
saved  the  mountain.  He  was  Governor  Locke  Craig. 
But  not  quite  singlehandedly,  for  there  was  a  man  at 
Mount  Mitchell  who  first  wrote  a  letter  to  interest  the 
Governor  in  the  mountain's  plight.  He  was  J.  W.  Dunn, 
attuned  to  Nature  by  choice,  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

His  letter  arrived  at  the  Capitol  in  the  summer  of 
1914  about  the  time  Franz  Joseph  of  Austria  was  get- 
ting himself  shot  and  precipitating  the  first  World  War. 
The  letter  told  the  Governor  of  the  timber  owners 
Messrs.  Pearley  and  Crockett.  Dunn  urged  Governoi 
Craig  to  act  at  once  if  he  was  to  save  the  top  of  the 
mountain's  virgin  growth  and  not  leave  it  a  shambles 

Governor  Craig  moved  fast,  had  a  conference  wit! 
Messrs.  Pearley  and  Crockett  who  were  interested  ir 
cutting  timber  only  as  a  business.  They  didn't  wish  t( 
denude  the  countryside  wantonly.  But  here  was  an  in 
vestment.  They  wanted  the  Governor's  assurance  tha 
they  would  be  reimbursed  if  they  curtailed  their  busi 
ness  of  cutting  timber. 
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They  received  the  Governor's  assurance  that  he  would 
urge  the  General  Assembly  to  protect  this  mountain  and 
provide  a  reasonable  compensation  to  them  for  the 
timber.  On  his  assurance,  Pearley  and  Crockett  gener- 
ously agreed  to  suspend  cutting  operations  on  and 
around  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  first  step  to 
save  the  summit  had  been  taken. 

Senator  Zebulon  Weaver  of  Buncombe  introduced  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  that  winter;  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Deyton 
of  Yancey  did  the  same  in  the  House.  It  provided 
$20,000  to  buy  the  crest  lands  of  Mount  Mitchell,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  become  a  State  Park. 
It  passed  both  branches  of  the  Assembly  by  a  large 
majority  and  became  law,  March  1915.  Thus  a  mountain 


Mount  Mitchell  State  Park  is  the  farthest  west  of  the  State's 
parks. 


top  and  its  awe-inspiring  surroundings  were  saved  to 
posterity  and  at  the  same  time,  the  first  State  Park  was 
born. 

Today  there  are  16  State  Parks  scattered  judiciously 
for  the  convenience  of  all  Tarheel  citizens,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  seaboard  beaches.  But  a  park  is  not 
created  entirely  because  it  is  a  convenient  location  to  a 
large  populace.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  established 
and  spared  for  all  to  enjoy  because  it  is  unique;  a  "one 
of  its  kind"  in  quality.  It  has  the  nobility  of  being 
Nature's  own  creation.  Other  parks  are  created  because 
of  their  historical  significance  such  as  Fort  Macon  State 
Park. 

Parks  set  aside  for  their  natural  beauties  capture  the 
hearts  of  most  men  who  ultimately  are  drawn  to  them 
instinctively  as  a  haven  of  rest  and  relaxation,  as  a  tonic 
for  regirding  the  spirit  for  further  effort. 

Who  has  never  committed  himself  at  full  length  upon 
the  moss  and  leaves  in  the  shadowy  aisles  of  the  hard- 
wood forest  and  looked  up  from  flat  on  his  back  into 


the  vaulting  green  arches  high  above  and  contemplated 
the  peace  in  this  cathedral  of  Nature,  has  missed  not 
an  eyeful  of  mere  leaves  and  branches  but  one  of  the 
great  gifts  of  civilization.  A  civilization  so  wise  that  it 
has  seen  the  inestimable  value  of  creating  precious  parks 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  for  the 
everlasting  delight  and  pleasure  of  its  citizens  as  well 
as  steel-ribbed  ant-hills  and  mighty  towers  of  concrete. 

As  far  back  as  1872  legislative  foresight  created  the 
first  national  park  in  northwestern  Wyoming,  south- 
western Montana  and  northeastern  Idaho.  It  is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  has  more  geysers  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  Today  there  are  more  than  15  millions  of  acres 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  public 
land  states. 

Four  of  our  own  State  Parks  were  received  through 
transfer  from  the  Federal  Government  and  two  others 
are  leased  from  the  Federal  Government  for  long  terms. 
The  balance  came  either  through  gifts  of  land  by  public- 
spirited  citizens  such  as  Rendezvous  Mountain  State 
Park  in  Wilkes,  Cliffs  of  the  Neuse  in  Wayne,  Hanging 
Rock  State  Park  in  Stokes  and  Brunswick  Town  State 
Historical  Park  in  Brunswick  or  by  State  appropriations. 
In  the  latter  class  fall  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Park  in  Yan- 
cey, Tryon  Palace  State  Historical  Park  in  New  Bern 
and  James  Iredell  House  State  Historical  Park  in  Eden- 
ton.  Two  of  our  parks  were  created  by  a  combination  of 
public  gifts  and  State  appropriations.  They  are  Town 
Creek  Indian  Mound  in  Montgomery  and  Morrow 
Mountain  State  Park  in  Stanly.  Jones  Lake  State  Park 
in  Bladen  is  the  first  State  Park  in  the  Southeast  created 
exclusively  for  use  of  negroes. 

The  location  of  all  North  Carolina  State  Parks  are 
indicated  on  North  Carolina  highway  maps  and  on  most 
of  the  maps  issued  by  the  major  oil  companies.  Admis- 
sion to  and  parking  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Parks 


Fort  Macon  Pa.-k  vac  once  a  citadsl  'guarding  th't  entrance  to 
the  Morehend  CJityiBeaufort  IJa^bor. 
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A  peaceful  scene  in  one  of  the  new  cabins  at  Mount  Morrow 
Park. 


are  free.  They  are  open  the  year  round  for  picnicking, 
hiking,  nature  study  and  tent  and  trailer  camping,  (ex- 
cept Mt.  Mitchell  which  is  governed  by  weather  con- 
ditions) . 

Swimming  facilities  and  refreshment  stands  are  oper- 
ated from  June  1  through  Labor  Day,  except  at  Mount 
Mitchell  where  refreshment  stand  only  is  open  from 
May  15  to  about  October  15.  There  are  lifeguards  on 
duty  at  all  parks  where  there  are  swimming  facilities. 
Sanitary  and  water  supply  units  are  in  all  State  Parks 
and  picnic  benches  and  shelters  in  most.  Row  boats  may 
be  rented  at  25c  an  hour. 

There  are  fully  equipped  vacation  cabins  at  Hanging 
Rock  and  Morrow  Mountain  State  Parks  and  the  fees 
are  moderate;  $49  per  week  from  the  last  Monday  in 
May  through  Labor  Day;  $6  per  day  from  Labor  Day 
to  about  the  last  Monday  in  May.  There  is  a  one  week 
minimum  and  two  week  maximum  rental  period  for 
these  cabins  during  the  summer  months.  Applications 
should  be  in  early  as  summer  demand  is  high.  The  term 
"fully  equipped"  is  correct  as  there  is  everything  needed 
to  set  up  housekeeping  in  these  cabins  from  the  china 
and  silverware  to  the  sheets  and  pillow  cases.  There  are 
electric  ranges  and  refrigerators,  modern  sinks  and  hard- 
wood floors.  All  cabins  and  porches  are  well  screened. 

For  full  information  on  summertime  use  of  vacation 
cabins  write  to  Division  of  State  Parks,  P.  O.  Box  2719, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  At  other  times  write  to  the  Park  Superin- 
tendent at  the  park  you  intend  to  visit.  At  the  end  of 
this  article  is  a  list  of  all  State  Parks  and  addresses  of 
the  superintendents. 

Parks  are  for  all  the  family  to  enjoy,  from  the  littlest 
toddler  held  by  the  hand  to  absent-minded  grandfather 
who  must  be  reminded  to  step  on  the  smoking  remains 
he  knocks  from,  hjs  companionable  pipe,  be.fo.re  it  sets 
the  woods- .OM  fire.,  There  are  children  iGday  who  have 


never  seen  a  hayrake  or  a  pumpkin  growing  up  to  be 
made  into  a  pie. 

There  is  small  excuse  today  that  these  same  children 
will  mature  without  having  seen  in  some  park  the  real 
life  Donald  Duck  waddling  on  his  way,  the  squirrels  at 
play,  spotted  fawns  capering;  hear  the  rapturous  calls 
of  the  mating  lark,  smell  the  waving  carpet  of  blue 
wildflowers  at  the  lip  of  the  meadow.  How  they  would 
thrill  to  the  tug  of  a  struggling  fish,  a  scared  bull  frog 
"walking  the  water"  in  his  flight,  a  nest  of  robins'  eggs 
or  the  tracks  of  a  raccoon  at  the  water's  edge.  A  visit 
to  a  Park  can  be  so  much  more  than  just  another  ride 
in  the  country.  Of  course,  all  Parks  are  wildlife  sanctu- 
aries where  firearms  and  dogs  and  cats,  except  on  short 
leash,  are  not  permitted. 

A  trip  to  a  State  Park  can  be  a  thrifty  way  to  enjoy 
a  week-end  or  a  week's  vacation.  Charges,  where  there 
are  any,  merely  take  care  of  operating  costs  and  over- 
head. Parks  can  be  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining 
and  often  teach  the  valuable  lesson  of  how  to  entertain 
one's  self,  not  rely  so  helplessly  on  "manufactured"  en- 
tertainment. Park  visitors  will  meet  and  mingle  with 
folks  from  all  over  the  State  at  a  large  park  particularly, 
and  often  from  distant  sections  of  the  country. 

The  management  of  our  North  Carolina  Parks  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Division  of  State  Parks  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development.  Superintendent 
of  the  park  system  for  the  past  18  years  is  Tom  MoKe, 
a  graduate  landscape  architect  with  a  genius  for  organi- 
zation. Morse  is  necessarily  on  the  go  constantly  during 
the  summer  months  when  traffic  is  heaviest  in  all  the 
parks.  He  must  lend  an  ear  to  all  individual  park  super- 
intendents almost  simultaneously  and  if  there  was  a 
walkie-talkie  big  enough,  it  probably  would  save  him 
driving  fifty  thousand  miles  a  year.  Or  perhaps  it 
wouldn't  slow  him  down  a  second  from  visiting  the 
vast  areas  under  his  direction  as  he  loves  nothing  better 
than  to  see  people  obviously  enjoying  themselves  in 
parks  he  has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  and  design- 
ing. Morse  is  a  member  of  the  board  and  past  president 
for  two  terms  of  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Parks. 

Speaking  before  the  Conservation  Congress  held  at 
the  Capitol  last  fall,  Morse  said,  "State  park  systems 
are  important  tools  in  conserving  human  resources.  They 
play  important  parts  in  providing  opportunities  for  wise 
and  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time  and  thus  provide 
lasting  social  benefits  .  .  leisure  time  has  tremendous 
material  value,  too.  Witness  the  standing  in  dollars  and 
cents  that  recreation  has  as  a  business,  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  its  promotion  by  all  sorts  of  organiza- 
tions and  agencies. 

"Today,  54%  of  a  man's  time  is  leisure  time.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  his  leisure  time  is  greater  than  the 
time  spent  earning  a  living. 

"The  answer  to  "why  parks"  is,  then,  that  parks  are 
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absolutely  essential  to  intelligent,  wholesome  and  con- 
structive use  of  leisure  time  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
basic  human  needs.  The  need  for  parks  increases  year 
by  year  and  in  direct  proportion  to  increased  leisure  time 
and  increased  population. 

"In  the  past  37  years,  the  State  has  spent  less  than 
$100,000  for  State  park  land,  a  circumstance  which  has 
greatly  hampered  the  orderly,  systematic  building  of  a 
State  Park  System. 

"Progress  in  operation  and  maintenance  of  State  parks 
for  public  use  has  been  greatest  since  1947.  Operation 
and  maintenance,  while  by  no  means  adequate  to  meet 
heavy  demands  placed  on  State  parks,  have  been  im- 
proved since  1947  through  modest  increases  in  main- 
tenance and  operating  budgets." 

How  do  North  Carolina  State  Parks  stack  up  in  re- 
lation to  those  of  other  states?  Both  the  adjacent  states 
of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  can  boast  of  a  greater 
number  of  parks  and  with  more  money  to  spend  on 
them.  They  have  greater  accommodations  for  vacation- 
ing and  for  entertainment  such  as  horseback  riding, 
motorboat  rentals,  archery,  etc.  In  Kentucky  one  State 
Park  has  a  half  million  dollar  hotel. 

But  our  attendance  figures  stack  up  very  well  with 
any  of  them  and  that's  what  counts  most — nearly  one 
and  a  half  million  persons  in  1952 !  In  addition,  the 
stress  in  our  parks  is  on  the  natural  beauties  found  there, 
less  on  the  side  of  outright  amusements  such  as  the 
merry-go-round  and  the  roller-coaster. 

While  not  in  the  park  system  but  with  many  of  the 
attributes  and  virtues  of  a  park,  the  John  H.  Kerr  Reser- 
voir district  with  its  800  miles  of  new  fishing  water,  is 
a  recreational  area  of  the  greatest  potential.  The  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  is  building 
access  parking  areas  on  the  North  Carolina  side  as  Vir- 
ginia will  do  in  her  half  of  the  district.  Wildlife  will 
be  protected  in  our  area  by  game  protectors  of  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission;  undoubtedly  Virginia 
will  do  the  same. 

Lying  astraddle  the  border  of  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina  is  the  Great  Smokies  National  Park,  visited  by 
more  people  than  any  other.  A  million  and  a  half 
motored  through  it  last  year.  Many  of  them  paused  to 
explore  beyond  the  hard-surfaced  highway  which  bi- 
sects the  Park  and  can  whisk  you  in  and  out  in  a  couple 
hours.  Cherokee  is  the  North  Carolina  entrance  to  the 
Park,  18  miles  from  the  crest  of  Clingman's  Dome.  The 
Appalachian  Trail  known  to  hikers  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  cuts  right  through  the  middle  of  the  Park. 

Then  there  is  also  the  Nantahala  and  Pisgah  National 
Forest  areas  and  under  their  administrative  wings  is 
Croatan  National  Forest  in  the  East  and  the  Uwharrie 
in  the  South  Central  sector  of  the  state.  There  are  good 
accommodations  in  the  resort  area  surrounding  the 
Great  Smokies  National  Park.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
Park  itself  is  the  Boundry  Tree  Court,  owned  and  oper- 


ated by  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Also  to  the  west  at  Fon- 
tana  Dam  is  a  unique  resort,  Fontana  Village,  with  ac- 
commodations for  up  to  a  thousand  visitors.  Fishing  in 
Fontana  Dam  Lake  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

On  the  coast  in  the  making  not  far  from  Cape  Hat- 
teras  is  the  first  National  Seashore  Park  and  this  will 
eventually  attract  thousands  of  our  people  as  well  as 
tourists  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 

So  with  all  the  many  parks  so  handy  why  not  plan 
now  for  a  visit  to  at  least  one  of  them  this  summer? 
If  you  don't  partake  of  too  many  pickles  with  your  ice 
cream  and  dodge  a  sunburn,  you  are  bound  to  have  a 
marvelous  time! 


This  state  park  cabin  has  a  well-equipped  kitchen  for  house- 
keeping vacationers. 


Beginning  next  month,  WILDLIFE  will  reprint 
the  best  from  a  series  on  Tar  Heel  game  species. 
The  series  appeared  several  years  ago,  hut  our 
circulation  has  increased  four-fold,  and  many 
readers  will  see  it  for  the  first  time. 


The  porcupine  fish  can  blow  itself  up  like  a  small 
balloon  and  erect  sharp  spines  outward  from  its  body  so 
that  it  looks  something  like  a  ball  of  pins. 
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To  judge  by  the  record,  farmer-hunter  relation- 
ships, which  have  been  strained  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury, are  getting  no  better  fast.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  ten  years  farms  posted  against 
hunting  have  increased  by  48  per  cent.  Seth  Gordon, 
now  chief  of  California's  Game  Commission,  deter- 
mined that  by  a  survey  made  last  summer. 

And  were  it  not  for  developments  in  Iowa,  many 
might  conclude  that  the  farmer-sportsman  problem  is 
beyond  solution. 

I  am  no  stranger  to  this  conflict.  For  longer  than  I 
now  like  to  reckon,  I've  been  a  hunter.  Therefore,  I 
have  seen  my  share  of  favorite  shooting  places  denied 
me  by  freshly  posted  No  Hunting  signs.  For  nearly 
forty  years  I  have  been  a  farmer.  My  blood  pressure 
consequently  has  zoomed  when  some  stranger  shot  dan- 
gerously near  the  buildings  or  when  I've  found  the 
pasture  fence  torn  down  by  somebody  too  intent  on  a 
cottontail  to  respect  my  rights.  And  for  twenty  years  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. This  meant  that  I  was  well  located  between  frying 
pan  and  fire,  with  the  buyers  of  hunting  licenses  on  one 
hand  and  badly  bothered  farmers  on  the  other.  I  freely 
admit  that  until  the  editors  of  Country  Gentleman  sent 
me  to  Iowa  last  autumn  I  was  among  those  who  feel  that 
the  conflict  defies  solution. 

If  one  were  to  look  for  a  state  where  conditions 
naturally  discourage  hope  of  a  happy  solution  of  this 
difference,  Iowa  would  be  the  first  choice.  Ninety-seven 
per  cent  of  its  35  million  acres  is  in  private  ownership. 
It  has  no  great  public  forests  which  elsewhere  serve  as 
safety  valves  for  hunter  pressure.  No  vast  public  hunting 
grounds  have  been  acquired  such  as  are  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin  and  many  other  states.  Iowa  leads 
the  nation  in  high-value  farmland,  and  prices  prohibit 
such  projects.  And  yet,  for  Mr.  Gordon's  data,  Iowa 
alone  could  report  no  change  in  total  posted  areas,  even 
though  its  hunting  license  sales  had  doubled  since  1940! 

I  arrived  when  the  rabbit,  squirrel  and  quail  hunting 
seasons  were  on  and  the  pheasant  season  just  opening. 


A  wholly  satisfied  hunter  is  a  rare  specimen  anywhere, 
but  most  of  those  Hawkeye  nimrods  I  encountered  told 
me  luck  was  from  fair  to  excellent.  Although  a  total 
stranger  to  the  many  farmers  I  approached,  I  had  no 
trouble  finding  places  to  hunt.  And  among  farmers, 
sportsmen  and  agencies  concerned  with  recreational  uses 
of  land,  I  sensed  an  agreement  on  objectives  and  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  to  attain  them  which  is  rare  indeed. 

That  wasn't  all.  I  learned  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
most  Iowa  upland  hunters  had  hung  up  their  guns. 
Quail  had  dropped  to  such  a  low  level  that  in  1916  the 
season  was  closed  and  remained  so  for  17  years.  In  1925, 
pheasant  hunters  had  but  three  half  days  of  shooting  in 
only  13  of  the  99  counties.  Rabbits  and  squirrels  were 
the  only  game  generally  available,  and  scarce  at  that. 
Compare  this  with  1950:  Quail  hunters  ranged  in  51 
counties  and  in  46  of  these  for  six  long  weeks,  with  a 
legal  limit  of  six  birds  a  day.  And  83  counties  were  open 
to  pheasant  shooting  for  25  days  with  a  limit  of  three 
cocks.  Besides,  there  was  an  excellent  crop  of  squirrels, 
a  goodly  supply  of  rabbits,  and  raccoon  were  abundant 
in  timbered  bottom  lands. 

Now  this  change  from  scarcity  to  plenty  for  the 
hunter  is  only  the  result  of  an  upsurge  of  good,  demo- 
cratic planning  with  farmer  interests  first  on  the  list  of 
items  considered.  Back  in  the  '30's,  when  drought  and 
depression  scourged  us  all,  a  lot  of  lowans  concluded 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the  way  the  state's 
great  resource,  land,  had  been  handled.  Erosion  was 
taking  toll.  The  water  table  had  dropped  alarmingly. 
The  state  park  system  was  sketchy  and  opportunities  to 
enjoy  the  native  landscape  few.  Many  wildlife  forms 
had  disappeared  and  others  seemed  to  be  on  their  way 
out. 

Sparked  among  others  by  J.  N.  ("Ding")  Darling, 
the  great  Iowa  cartoonist,  a  survey  was  launched.  All 
manner  of  land-use  specialists  were  called  in  for  counsel 
and  a  twenty-five-year  plan  of  conservation  was  finally 
drafted.  Among  other  results,  public  agencies  concerned 
with  the  recreational  use  of  land  were  combined  in  a 
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When  you  step  up  crop  yields,  increase  the  game  supply, 
and  at  the  same  time  educate  hunters  to  consideration 
and  co-operation,  you've  worked  a  near  miracle.  And 
that's  the  story  in  Iowa.  It  can  be  done  in  North  Carolina. 


new,  nonpartisan  Conservation  Commission  and  wheels 
started  turning  on  the  road  to  better  hunting. 

National  authorities  agreed  with  men  at  Iowa  State 
College  that  the  state's  game  shortage  was  due  more 
to  the  manner  in  which  land  had  been  handled  than  to 
overhunting.  In  most  instances,  practices  which  had 
made  the  going  rough  for  wildlife  had  also  reduced  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops.  To  maintain  a  high 
corn,  small-grain  and  hay  yield  was  naturally  the  first 
objective  of  the  over-all  conservation  plan,  but  a  section 
of  the  Ames  faculty  was  sent  out  to  determine  what, 
compatible  with  this  goal,  might  be  done  to  increase 
game  stocks.  George  O.  Hendrickson,  professor  of  zo- 
ology, was  convinced  such  practices  as  erosion  control, 
more  windbreaks  and  better  pasture  management  would 
result  in  more  wildlife  right  along  with  better  farm 
crops.  Little  else,  he  reasoned,  was  needed. 

The  group  wanted  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
point.  One  of  the  farmers  approached  with  a  request  to 
establish  a  game-management  study  area  on  his  place 
was  Floyd  Fleming,  in  Decatur  County.  He  owned  120 
acres  and  was  interested.  Some  of  his  land  was  rough 
and  had  been  eroding;  some  of  his  Osage  orange  hedges 
had  been  ripped  out ;  his  pastures  had  been  grazed  to  the 
limit.  Once  his  farm  had  been  home  to  several  coveys  of 
quail,  but  in  late  1935  a  count  showed  that  only  25  birds 
remained.  The  following  winter  was  an  old  buster,  and 
no  doubt  when  spring  came  he  had  far  fewer  quail  than 
that. 

But  in  that  spring,  Fleming  began  the  then  new  prac- 
tice of  contour  cropping.  He  grazed  his  pastures  more 
conservatively.  He  let  the  remaining  old  hedges  stand. 
He  even  left  a  couple  of  patches  of  grain  unharvested  so 
quail  would  have  help  in  winter  pinches.  Not  only  did 
his  farm  crops  start  picking  up  but  at  the  end  of  a  four- 
year  period  the  delegation  from  State  College  counted 
90  quail  on  those  120  acres.  That  approached  the  popu- 
lation for  the  very  best  quail  territory  on  record.  Flem- 
ing began  letting  hunters  come  in  to  harvest  the  surplus 
birds  as  soon  as  laws  permitted. 


In  northern  counties,  where  quail  had  become  scarce 
as  cleaner  farming  came  in,  the  exotic  pheasant  had 
made  a  go  of  it  most  years.  But  each  hard  winter  reduced 
his  numbers.  However,  shelter  belts  were  being  planted, 
principally  to  check  wind  erosion  and  make  farm  living 
more  pleasant.  It  was  found  that  when  those  strips  in- 
cluded evergreens,  as  many  as  a  pheasant  to  the  lineal 
foot  would  gather  in  bad  storms  and  survive.  More  shel- 
ter belts,  then,  meant  more  pheasants. 

The  Conservation  Commission  saw  to  it  that  word  of 
such  results  got  around.  But,  it  reasoned,  if  the  farmer 
was  going  to  do  those  little  extras  which  would  produce 
more  game  for  hunters,  some  inducement  should  be 
offered.  So  a  plan  was  tried  whereby  the  farmer  would 
be  paid  for  granting  hunting  rights.  Forms  were  given 
sportsmen  who,  on  obtaining  permission  to  hunt  farm- 
land, delivered  them  to  the  owner.  On  presentation  to 
the  Commission  office  the  farmer  could  collect  a  dollar 
per  day  per  hunter  from  the  game  funds — receipts  from 
hunting-license  sales. 

The  scheme  was  a  complete  dud.  Few  coupons  were 
ever  cashed.  Even  in  those  hard  times  Iowa  farmers  didn't 
want  money  for  hunting  privileges.  All  they  wanted  was 
a  recognition  of  their  rights  and  a  knowledge  of  who 
ranged  their  property.  Ever  since  World  War  I,  when 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  hunters  created  problems 
for  farmers,  their  leaders  had  been  saying  just  that. 
Somehow,  neither  sportsmen  nor  wildlife  officials  had 
been  convinced.  The  Iowa  experience,  however,  proved 
how  right  those  farmer  spokesmen  had  been. 

So  the  Commission  shifted  its  strategy  to  stress  two 
major  points.  The  first  was  that  on  most  farms  game  is 
a  natural  by-product  of  good  practices  and  needs  but 
little  additional  help.  The  second  was  that  although 
laws  declare  that  game  belongs  to  the  public,  in  Iowa  it 
was  forever  going  to  be  harvested  on  private  land,  and 
sportsmen  had  better  appreciate  the  implications  of  that 
fact  without  delay. 

Now,  any  game  commission's  best  public  contact  is 
its  law-enforcement  staff.  Iowa's  now  numbers  54  con- 
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servation  officers  who  patrol  their  areas  daily.  In  recent 
years  these  men  have  been  selected  with  special  regard 
for  their  ability  to  meet  people  and  impress  them  with 
the  Commission's  broad  objectives.  One  of  their  princi- 
pal duties  is  attendance  at  meetings  and  participation  in 
programs.  This  staff  will  make  over  2000  talks  each 
year  and  take  part  in  countless  group  discussions.  They 
meet  with  farmers,  with  sportsmen,  with  church,  school 
and  civic  organizations — with  any  group  which  may  have 
any  angle  of  interest  in  wildlife.  And  always  their  pur- 
pose is  to  explain  how  Iowa  can  have  more  game  and 
how  it  should  be  harvested  so  that  the  highest  level  of 
general  happiness  can  be  attained. 

"Our  farmers,  like  all  others  who  live  by  growing 
things,  are  naturally  interested  in  game,"  says  Director 
of  Conservation  Bruce  Stiles.  "But  where  land  values 
are  so  high  our  only  hope  of  stepping  up  game  supplies 
is  to  show  the  farmer  where,  with  help,  he  can  grow 
game  on  areas  which  cannot  be  used  economically  for 
the  production  of  other  crops. 

"This  may  mean  a  drainage  ditch  or  a  rough  field 
corner  or  a  wood  lot  or  a  pasture  which  in  the  past  may 
have  been  used  inefficiently  to  grow  something  for 
market  but  which,  with  a  few  changes,  will  support 
wildlife.  On  such  sites  we  set  up  what  we  call  our 
Farmer-Sportsman  Cooperative  units.  They  are  all  small. 
Some  are  only  a  fraction  of  an  acre,  and  a  five-acre 
project  is  a  large  one.  We  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
farms  which  are  operating  under  a  Soil  Conservation 
Service  plan,  because  you  can't  divorce  game  production 
from  good  land  use. 

"Our  conservation  officers  constantly  encourage 
sportsmen  to  contact  farmers  and  get  their  consent  to 
set  up  a  unit.  Next,  the  local  Soil  District  Commissioners 
review  the  project.  If  prospects  seem  good  to  them  we 
all  sit  down  together  and  determine  what  to  do.  Some 
fencing  may  be  required  to  keep  livestock  from  nesting 
places;  or  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  in- 
dicated which  will  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  checking 
erosion  and  furnish  food  and  shelter  for  game  in  winter. 
The  sponsoring  group  buys  the  fencing,  orders  such 
plants  as  multiflora  rose,  wild  plum  and  so  on  from  our 
nursery  at  cost  and  sees  that  the  work  is  done.  When  the 
job  is  finished  we  are  billed  for  the  materials  and  remit 
one-half  the  total  from  our  game  funds.  The  sponsors 
agree  to  maintain  the  project  for  a  five-year  period  and 
the  farmer  agrees  to  permit  hunting  when  the  game  sup- 
ply warrants  it.  Of  course,  he  has  the  say-so  as  to  who 
and  how  many  hunt.  We  are  now  budgeting  $20,000  a 
year  for  this  purpose  and  in  19 50  authorized  318  new 
units.  That  makes  a  total  of  nearly  1000  and  we  are  only 
well  started." 

Aside  from  these  co-operatives,  just  about  40  per  cent 
of  Iowa  farm  plans  drawn  by  SCS  specify  improve- 
ments which  serve  both  to  conserve  soil  and  moisture 
and  aid  wildlife.  By  November,  20,000  farm  plans  had 
been  completed,  which  means  special  provision  for  birds 
and  animals  on  8000  Iowa  farms,  although  these  are 


not  usually  as  intensively  managed  as  are  the  co- 
operative units. 

I  found  many  farmers  whose  places  had  long  been 
barren  of  game  who  were  joining  this  movement  en- 
thusiastically. There  was  the  Gerald  Tufts  320-acre 
farm  near  Bondurant,  in  an  intensively  cultivated  neigh- 
borhood where  game  cover  is  at  a  minimum.  But  brush 
is  now  being  encouraged  along  the  sides  of  a  drainage 
ditch  which  winds  through  the  property.  Hedges  of 
multiflora  rose  now  parallel  the  ditch,  and  part  of  an 
alfalfa  meadow  was  left  uncut  last  summer.  Mr.  Tufts 
and  his  two  husky  sons  tell  proudly  of  how  the  pheas- 
ants are  taking  hold  and  multiplying.  Then  there  was 
big  Bill  Flemming,  who  told  me  that  since  the  days 
when  fodder  was  left  in  the  field  he'd  seen  no  quail  on 
his  160-acre  Polk  County  farm.  But  two  years  ago  he 
signed  up  for  a  game  area,  left  five  acres  of  creek  bottom 
unpastured,  bordered  it  with  multiflora  rose  and  conifers 
and  already  the  bobwhites  are  showing  up.  In  both 
instances  these  men  believe  game  birds  will  help  control 
corn  borer. 

"Besides,"  they  told  me,  "we  like  to  see  them  around." 

That  expression  reflects  a  general  attitude. 

Then  there  is  the  other  part  of  the  problem:  schooling 
the  hunter  in  the  farmer's  attitude  toward  him.  Not 
only  was  it  necessary  to  convert  or  control  the  down- 
right hoodlum  minority  but  to  train  the  perfectly  decent 
folks  who  like  to  hunt  in  the  landowner's  point  of  view. 
Iowa  knew  what  had  happened  in  Michigan  where  13 
counties  adjacent  to  densely  populated  Detroit  are  either 
closed  to  all  Sunday  hunting  or  else  where  it  is  legal 
only  on  one's  own  land.  These  closures  are  by  state 
legislative  action  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
farmers  assurance  of  one  day  of  rest.  Chasing  off  ir- 
responsible trespassers  was  one  thing,  but  listening  to 
perfectly  courteous  requests  to  hunt  on  the  place  took  as 
much  time.  So  these  Michigan  farmers  solved  their 
problem  by  state  law.  Although  Iowa  conditions  did  not 
approach  the  severity  found  near  great  industrial  centers, 
the  Commission  realized  they  were  serious  enough  and 
could  grow  worse. 

In  the  state  are  219  soortsmen's  clubs.  Scarcely  a  regu- 
lar meeting  is  unattended  by  a  conservation  officer  and 
always  he  is  talking  about  farmer  relationships.  This  has 
resulted  in  many  worth-while  activities.  For  example, 
the  Appanoose  Sportsmen's  Club  gives  an  oyster  supper 
for  farmers  just  before  hunting  season.  Over  500  attend- 
ed last  October,  and  you  can't  bring  that  many  men  to- 
gether without  improving  mutual  understandings.  The 
Adair  Conservation  Club  distributed  hundreds  of  No- 
hunting  -  except  -  by  -  permission  posters  to  its  farmer 
friends  last  year.  In  Des  Moines,  where  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  chapter  has  a  membership  of  1500 — largest 
in  the  nation — a  standard  piece  of  equipment  is  a  packet 
of  identification  cards.  On  these,  the  hunter  writes  his 
name,  address,  telephone  and  car-license  number  and 

•  See  HAPPY  HUNTING  Page  16 
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Charles  T.  Wilson  Appointed  To  Wildlife  Commission 

On  June  12,  Governor  William  B.  Umstead  appointed  Charles  T.  Wilson,  Biltmore,  to 
serve  on  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  for  a  six-year  term  in  District  Nine.  Wilson 
succeeds  J.  W.  Moore,  of  Hayesville.  Wilson  is  an  ardent  sportsman,  and  has  had  a  life- 
long interest  in  Wildlife  Conservation.  Governor  Umstead  reappointed  Chairman  R.  Floyd 
Crouse,  Sparta,  and  James  A.  Connelly,  Morganton,  to  serve  on  the  Commission  for  another 
term. 


Wildlife  Commission  Sets  1955-1954  Hunting  Regulations 

At  its  June  meeting  in  Raleigh,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  set  the  official 
rules  for  the  coming  hunting  season.   In  general  the  new  rules  are  similar  to  those  of 
last  year,  with  only  minor  adjustments  in  dates  to  fit  the  1953-54  calendar,  and  minor 
changes  in  seasons  for  some  counties.  The  regulations  are  in  the  process  of  being 
printed  and  will  be  in  the  hands. of  license  dealers  by  August  1. 


Warm  Water  Fish  Hatchery  Planned 

At  its  June  meeting  the  Wildlife  Commission  voted  to  establish  an  accumulative  fund 
for  the  construction  of  a  warm  water  fish  hatchery — especially  for  large-mouth  bass — 
somewhere  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  state.  Money  will  be  added  to  the  fund  as  it 
becomes  available,  and  no  date  has  been  set  to  begin  construction  of  the  hatchery.  How- 
ever, work  will  begin  immediately  locating  a  suitable  spot  for  the  hatchery,  and 
acquiring  land  necessary  for  hatchery  operation. 


*     *     #  # 


Bud  Jackson,  National  Wildlife  Federation  Official  To  Speak  At  Meeting 

One  of  the  countries  top  sportsmen,  conservationists,  and  outdoor  writers  will  be 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  in  Greens- 
boro October  9  and  10,  according  to  Dr.  Herbert  Fox,  Durham,  president  of  the  State 
organization. 


Digest  of  Game  and  Fish  Laws  To  Be  Published 

The  protection  and  education  divisions  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
are  working  on  a  newly  compiled  digest  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  hunting  and  fishing  in 
North  Carolina.  The  booklet  will  contain  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  to  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  1953  General  Assembly.  A  limited  supply  of  the  booklets  will  be 
available  on  request  when  persons  concerned  with  wildlife  law  enforcement  have  been 
supplied. 
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Linpies  o 


Bluebirds  often  nest  in  birdhouses. 


THE  NESTING  SEASi 


The  nesting  season  is  a  busy  and  exciting  time  for  birds.  Everywhere  outdo 
throbs  with  their  activity.  To  the  diminutive  wren  or  to  the  noble  wild  turk( 
of  replenishing  the  land  with  new  life  is  of  the  same  utmost  importance.  The: 
to  build,  eggs  to  lay  and  incubate,  and  young  to  feed  and  protect  until  they  bec< 
This  singleness  of  purpose  results  in  one  of  nature's  biggest  and  best  shows — 
season.  Free  seats  are  available  to  all! 


Photos  by  Jack  Dermic! 


Mealtime  at  a  brown  thrasher's  nest.  All  youngsters  were  hungry,  but 
the  one  quickest  on  the  draw  with  an  open  mouth  got  the  worm.  A 
membrane  over  the  parent's  eye  protects  it  from  the  sharp,  jabbing 
beaks  of  the  nestlings. 


This  young 
soon  outgrow 
it  will  not 
until  its  seco 
leg  band,  wh 
future  will  p 
matioii  about 


1  will 

'S,  but 
ithers 
te  the 
n  the 
infor- 


The  mourning  dove  nests  in  every  county  of  North  Carolina  and  is  the  only  game  bird 
that  breeds  in  all  of  the  forty-eight  states.  During  its  long  nesting  season — March  to 
October — several  families  may  be  raised.  The  average  clutch  is  two  eggs.  Instead  of 
building  their  own  flimsy  nest,  this  family  of  doves  used  an  old  robin's  nest. 


y  eggs!  They 
is  sight  to  be- 
>f  a  growing 
North  Caro- 
tographed  in 
ham  county. 


Highspeed  electronic  flash  of  1/5000  second  duration  froze  this  Carolina  wren  in  mid-air  as  it 
swooped  up  to  its  nest.  It  takes  many  trips  for  food  each  day  to  keep  a  nestful  of  youngsters 


satisfied. 


Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Why  not  spend  more  money 
stocking  fish  and  game? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe, 

It's  just  a  question  of  dollars — and  sense.  We  have 
so  few  dollars  that  a  lot  of  stocking  doesn't  make  good 
sense.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  statistics  for  the  year 
1949-50  and  you  will  see  what  we  mean. 

That  year  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  had  an 
income  of  slightly  over  one  million  dollars  from  the 
sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  permits.  When 
Federal  Aid  and  miscellaneous  revenues  were  added, 
the  total  income  of  the  Commission  was  $1,185,246. 
Now  suppose  every  cent  of  this  money  had  been  spent 
for  stocking.  No  expenses  for  salaries,  or  for  manage- 
ment tools;  just  fish  or  game.  That  total  investment 
would  have  provided  each  sportsman  with  1.6  quail.  Or 
if  it  had  all  been  spent  for  rabbits,  each  hunter  and 
fisherman  could  have  1.3  rabbits.  If  it  were  all  spent  for 
fish,  each  hunter  and  fisherman  could  have  2.2  fish  of 
one-half  pound  each.  And  what's  more,  those  figures 
don't  allow  for  animals  or  fish  which  might  escape.  If 
some  fisherman  were  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  on 
having  his  2.2  fish  liberated  in  the  water  so  he  could 
catch  them,  the  return  would  be  still  smaller.  We  know 
that  a  forty  percent  return  is  the  very  best  we  can  pos- 
sibly look  for  under  the  best  conditions,  so  far  as  fish 
are  concerned.  This  would  mean  that  the  fishermen 
would  receive  .8  fish  each. 

If  the  day  should  ever  come  when  the  management 
of  fish  and  game  is  just  a  stocking  proposition,  we  might 
imitate  some  of  the  radio  programs  we  hear,  and  put  on 
an  announcement  something  like  this: 

"Attention  all  hunters  and  fishermen!  If  you  will 
tear  off  the  top  of  an  empty  fishing  tackle  box, 
write  your  name  and  address  on  it  plainly,  and 
send  it  to  us  together  with  two  empty  shotgun 
shells  and  an  old  Mickey  Finn  streamer  fly,  en- 
closing the  small  license  fee  required  by  law,  we 


will  send  you  by  return  mail  your  choice  of  the 
following: 

A.  1.6quail 

B.  1.3  rabbits 

C.  2.2  fish  of  one-half  pound  each. 

As  a  special  inducement  to  get  you  to  accept  our 
generous  offer  promptly,  we  will  give  you  abso- 
lutely free  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  fish  or  game 
of  your  choice  suitable  for  framing.  Please  send 
check  or  money  order.  No  stamps,  please." 


There  were  562,000  fishermen  and  473,000  hunters  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  1949-50  season.  Over  a  million 
people  go  hunting  or  fishing  each  year.  The  figures 
quoted  here  make  no  allowance  for  the  management  of 
big  game  or  for  any  other  kind  of  game  except  those 
mentioned.  In  fact,  the  returns  from  a  direct  stocking 
program  are  so  small,  so  far  as  each  hunter  and  fisher- 
man is  concerned,  that  it  is  gradually  losing  popularity. 

And  that  is  the  answer  to  your  question,  Joe.  Direct 
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stocking  is  so  expensive  that  it  just  doesn't  make  sense 
as  a  basis  for  the  total  management  program.  The  best 
way  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  can  insure  that 
there  will  be  a  reasonable  supply  of  fish  and  game  is 
by  improving  the  environment.  The  total  income  of  the 
Commission  for  the  year  1949-50  provided  only  3I/2 
cents  to  be  used  for  management  on  each  acre  of  land 
and  water  in  the  State.  A  program  based  on  the  im- 
provement of  natural  conditions  for  fish  and  game  is 
the  obvious  practical  method  of  providing  more  sport 
for  more  people.  It  requires  trained  personnel,  but  the 
job  can  be  done.  It  is  being  done.  Every  year  thousands 
more  hunters  and  fishermen  are  harvesting  the  supply 
of  wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  Of  course  no  one  gets  all 
he  would  like  to  have,  but  everyone  gets  a  very  reason- 
able share — or  an  equal  chance  to  get  his  share. 

The  licensed  fishermen  of  the  State  each  averaged 
79-2  pounds  of  fish  during  the  1949-50  season.  This  in- 
cludes the  fish  they  caught  in  sport  fishing  in  salt  water. 
The  average  catch  for  unlicensed  fishermen  was  22.9 
pounds  per  person.  Since  there  were  some  420,700  un- 
licensed fishermen  in  this  year,  it  appears  that  they  took 
approximately  7  1/3  million  pounds  of  fish  without  the 
necessity  of  paying  one  cent  for  the  maintenance  or  pro- 
tection of  their  sport. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  fish  can  tell  the  difference 
between  a  licensed  and  an  unlicensed  fisherman.  A 
bass  is  just  as  dead  whether  he  is  taken  from  the  water 
on  a  worm  or  a  plug.  But  so  long  as  a  State  law  ex- 
empts all  natural  bait  fishermen,  fishing  in  their  county 
of  residence,  from  the  necessity  of  buying  a  license,  a 
great  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  fishermen  who  are 
required  to  buy  licenses.  Actually,  some  25  percent  of 
all  the  fishermen  in  the  State  buy  licenses,  leaving  only 
one  man  in  every  four  to  pay  the  total  bill. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  trout  fisher- 
men had  an  Act  passed  requiring  a  special  trout  stamp 
for  the  fishermen  taking  fish  in  designated  trout  waters. 
They  are  anxious  to  have  their  fishing  improved,  and 
have  tried  to  provide  the  funds  for  doing  it.  In  the  same 
session  of  the  Legislature,  a  bill  was  defeated  which 
would  have  permitted  each  fisherman  to  shoulder  his 
share  of  the  financial  load.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
would  have  provided  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
warm-water  fishing.  Its  failure  to  pass  permits  three- 
fourths  of  the  fishermen  to  continue  to  take  fish  without 
making  a  contribution  to  the  continuance  or  perpetu- 
ation of  the  sport. 

Now,  Joe,  we  have  been  talking  about  the  amount 
of  money  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  for 
the  improvement  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Let  s  see  just 
how  big  is  this  business  we  are  managing.  In  the  1949- 
50  season,  hunters  and  fishermen  of  North  Carolina 
spent  $46,287,000  on  various  aspects  of  their  sport.  The 
figure  is  probably  $100,000,000  by  now.  This  multi- 
million  dollar  business  of  harvesting  the  fish  and  game 
of  the  State  is  fifth  in  rank  among  the  natural  resource 


crops  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  exceeded  by  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, the  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and  by  the 
forests  and  forest  products.  But  the  wildlife  business  is 
not  "peanuts."  In  fact,  it  is  almost  double  the  value  of 
the  peanut  crop.  It  is  about  three  times  the  value  of  the 
corn  crop,  and  nearly  four  times  the  value  of  all  the 
truck  crops  put  together.  Now  let's  see  what  some  of 
the  expenditures  were,  and  find  out  where  all  this  money 
went. 

We  can  look  at  just  a  few  of  the  major  items  and  sec 
how  this  business  of  hunting  and  fishing  affects  the 
economy  of  North  Carolina.  In  this  year,  the  sporting 
goods  dealers  sold  nearly  a  million  and  one-half  dollars 
worth  of  clothing,  almost  two  million  dollars  worth  of 
motors,  nearly  two  million  dollars  worth  of  guns,  over 
two  million  dollars  worth  of  ammunition,  three  and 
one-quarter  million  dollars  worth  of  fishing  tackle,  and 
over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  miscellaneous  odds  and 
ends  that  hunters  and  fishermen  seem  to  need.  The  dog 
breeders  and  dog  food  companies  collected  five  and 
three-quarter  million  dollars.  The  tourist  homes  and 
hotels  took  in  one  and  one-half  million  dollars.  The 
restaurants  and  food  and  drink  handlers  collected  over 
three  million  dollars.  The  guides,  and  the  farmers  and 
pond  owners  who  leased  their  premises,  collected  over 
three  and  three-quarter  million  dollars.  The  dealers  in 
natural  bait  collected  three  and  one-third  million.  The 
garages  and  gas  and  oil  companies  took  in  eight  and 
one-third  million  dollars.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission took  in  $1,019,700  in  licenses  and  permits.  It's 
quite  a  contrast,  isn't  it,  Joe?  That  $1,019,700  is  the 
investment  which  maintains  business  representing  an 
income  of  $46,287,000  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  financing  of  the 
sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  which  is  seldom  given 
consideration.  This  multi-million  dollar  business  pro- 
duces $2,850,000  in  taxes  which  go  to  the  General  Fund 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  These  tax  dollars  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  hunting  and 
fishing  program,  but  they  are  more  than  double  the 
amount  which  is  maintaining  the  resource. 

So  there  you  have  just  the  highlights  of  the  financial 
picture  of  wildlife  management  in  North  Carolina,  Joe. 
Stocking  as  a  management  tool  is  important  and  neces- 
sary in  some  conditions  and  at  some  times,  but  general- 
ly it  cannot  be  the  basis  of  a  successful  management 
program.  It  is  an  expensive  luxury  which  sound  manage- 
ment cannot  depend  on.  When  we  have  over  a  million 
hunters  and  fishermen  each  year,  and  only  a  little  over 
a  million  dollars  each  year  to  work  with,  then  it  is  im- 
perative that  those  limited  funds  be  spent  to  improve  the 
living  conditions,  the  food  and  the  cover,  for  our  fish 
and  game.  Mother  Nature  will  take  care  of  her  own 
multiplication  tables  if  we  provide  these  two  essentials. 
Experience  has  shown  conclusively  that  this  is  the  only 
way  to  a  truly  abundant  supply  of  fish  and  game. 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 

P.S.:  Joe,  if  you  would  like  to  have  a  lot  more  infor- 
mation on  the  details  of  the  value  of  wildlife  to 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  money  being 
spent  in  its  management,  drop  a  card  to  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  entitled 
"The  Value  of  North  Carolina's  Game  and  Fish." 
This  booklet,  prepared  by  H.  J.  Stains  and  F.  S. 
Barkalow  of  North  Carolina  State  College  in  co- 
operation with  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, will  give  you  a  pretty  fair  view  of  what 
wildlife  means  in  dollars  and  cents  to  our  State. 

JHC 


HAPPY  HUNTING  • 

from  page  10 

leaves  it  with  the  farmer  who  gives  him  permission  to 
hunt.  On  the  reverse  side  is  a  standing  invitation  to  sit 
down  with  chapter  members  at  the  Tuesday  night  sup- 
pers in  their  clubhouse. 

"That  card  certainly  makes  a  hit,"  Conservation  Of- 
ficer Lloyd  Huff  told  me.  "Farmers  keep  them  and  show 
them,  and  if  all  hunters  realized  how  much  good  feeling 
it  sparks  more  would  do  something  of  the  sort." 

I  tried  out  farmer  attitudes  toward  strange  hunters 
for  myself.  I  approached  41  farmers  in  seven  counties 
and  asked  to  try  my  luck  on  their  places.  From  only 


three  was  I  turned  away.  Twice,  this  was  because  game 
stocks  were  just  starting  to  build  and  once  because  pure- 
bred cattle  were  in  the  wood  lot  where  squirrels — the 
only  game  available — were  to  be  found.  Some  didn't 
want  me  to  shoot  quail  or  pheasants,  but  I  was  welcome 
to  other  species.  The  majority  asked  me  to  park  in  the 
dooryard  and  a  few  specified  that  I  report  my  luck. 

E.  B.  Broadie,  who  farms  near  Polk  City,  had  an  in- 
teresting point. 

"I  chase  hunters  off  who  slip  in  the  back  way,"  he 
said,  "because  I  want  to  know  who's  on  the  place.  I 
figure  if  hunting  privileges  aren't  worth  asking  for,  then 
hunting  isn't  worth  trying.  Am  I  wrong?" 

I'll  say  he  wasn't! 

J.  F.  Maloney  farms  800  acres  near  Colfax,  and  the 
area  yields  squirrels,  rabbits,  an  occasional  duck  and 
some  quail  and  pheasants. 

"I've  had  as  many  as  twenty-five  hunters  come  in  a 
day,"  he  told  me.  "I  never  turn  them  down  if  they  ask. 
Sure,  now  and  then  they  leave  a  gate  open  and  I  suspect 
that  some  of  the  boys  sneak  a  shot  at  the  pheasants — 
which  they  shouldn't  do  yet.  But  we  get  along  well 
enough  and  I  think  hunters  behave  better  as  years  go 
on." 

That  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion:  that  Iowa 
hunters  are  showing  an  increasing  regard  for  farmers. 
Only  one  of  the  many  I  interviewed  felt  hunters  were 
becoming  more  of  a  nuisance,  but  even  he  was  letting 
them  hunt  his  acres  when  they  asked! 

Naturally,  in  this  field  we  are  discussing,  Iowa  has 
some  special  and  temporary  problems.  Three  years  ago 
continued  favorable  conditions  such  as  excellent  nesting 
weather  built  the  pheasant  population  to  an  abnormal 
high  in  the  Grinnell-Marshalltown  area.  Word  of  this 
abundance  got  around  and  hunters  by  the  hundreds 
converged  from  adjacent  centers.  Hunting  time  is  corn- 
picking  time  in  Iowa,  and  the  annoyance  of  constant 
requests  to  hunt  in  such  a  busy  period  became  too  great 
and  No  Hunting  signs  appeared  in  many  new  places. 
With  the  natural  leveling  off  of  the  bird  supply,  how- 
ever, that  situation  appeared  to  be  taking  care  of  itself. 

This,  then,  covers  the  essentials  of  the  Iowa  farmer- 
hunter  story  as  I  saw  it.  I  wish  it  could  be  duplicated  in 
more  states.  I  wish  more  farmers  could  be  persuaded  to 
do  those  little  things  which  mean  more  game,  because 
wildlife  is  a  part  of  our  precious  heritage.  In  these  times 
we  need  all  of  what  has  made  us  great  and  strong.  And 
I  wish  more  city-dwelling  hunters  could  understand  the 
problem  which  they  create  for  farmers.  The  pursuit  of 
game  is  a  healthy,  natural  activity  and  good  for  soul  as 
well  as  body.  But  with  hunting-license  sales  doubling  in 
the  last  decade  and  still  going  up,  constant  compromise 
with  our  free  hunting  tradition  is  indicated.  Otherwise 
no  one  will  hunt  anywhere. 

Reprinted  from  the  November,  1951,  issue  of  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 
Copyright,  1951,  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Distributed  by  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ANIMALS  CAN 

Co  to  School! 


by  Lunette  Barber 


"Dear  Mr.  Orcutt,  please  Jet  Kefauver  come  and  spend 
the  day  with  us,"  requested  the  children  from  the 
schools  in  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  and  Cumber- 
land County.  Kefauver  did  go  to  school  for  just  one 
day  in  each  grade  that  requested  his  visit.  Kefauver 
is  a  raccoon  and  the  children  were  delighted  because 
they  wanted  to  know  more  about  wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion, and  the  nearness  of  a  live  mammal  made  the 
teaching  real. 

In  Fayetteville  the  Recreation  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  Selwyn  Orcutt,  is  trying  eagerly  to  reach  and 
interest  as  many  children  as  possible  through  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  museum  and  200.  Especially 
has  the  "visiting  200"  been  popular  and  beneficial.  It 
began  when  the  Recreation  Department  offered  to  lend 
the  mammals  to  the  schools.  A  request  is  sent  in  from 
a  grade  for  a  special  mammal  to  spend  the  day.  The 
department  sends  the  mammal  out;  it  is  placed  in  the 
schoolroom  until  the  close  of  the  day  and  then  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  200  comes  for  it.  For  several  days 
before  the  animal  arrives,  much  preparation  is  made — 
poems  are  collected,  stories  read,  pictures  found,  posters 
made,  questions  asked,  and  numerous  other  means  are 
used  to  interest  the  children. 

When  the  animal  arrives,  the  200  attendant  gives  a 
lecture  telling  where  the  visitor  may  be  found,  what  he 
eats,  his  habits,  and  other  facts  of  interest,  and  then 
leaves  a  mimeographed  description  with  a  sketch  of 
the  mammal  that  children  may  use  later.  Much  stress 
is  placed  on  Mammals  of  North  Carolina  since  most  of 
the  animals  that  "go  to  school"  are  found  in  our  state. 
If  they  are  not  found  here,  right  then  and  there  is  where 
the  geography  lesson  comes  in.  For  a  little  outside-state 
teaching,  the  porcupine  is  an  example. 

Back  to  Kefauver — he  has  been  the  most  popular 
mammal  this  year,  and  perhaps  the  opossum  second. 
Rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  are  two  adorable  fox 
squirrels  that  would  walk  into  anyone's  heart.  The 
emphatic,  indelible  impression  the  squirrels  make  is 
cleanliness.  They  are  constantly  grooming  each  other. 
A  barn  owl  will  make  his  first  visit  this  fall. 

Maintaining  a  200  as  it  should  be  done  is  no  easy 
task,  and  individual  visiting  creates  much  responsibilty, 
but  Mr.  Orcutt  definitely  believes  it  is  more  profitable 
for  one  mammal  to  spend  five  hours  with  35  children  for 
study  than  for  35  children  to  glimpse  one  mammal  fox 


a  few  minutes  at  the  200  for  study.  Much  can  be  learned 
from  individual  visits.  After  the  children  have  a  few 
visitors  in  the  grades,  then  they  are  interested  in  visiting 
the  museum  for  study  as  well  as  amusement. 

The  teachers  have  found  the  "visiting  200"  unique  in 
interest  and  agree  that  the  teaching  can  be  integrated  in 
any  subject,  especially  are  the  children  eager  for  read- 
ing, art  and  language.  Geography  becomes  a  very  im- 
portant subject  when  the  monkey  goes  for  a  visit. 

Many  other  interesting  activities  are  done  for  youth 
education  and  recreation  by  the  department.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  a  Nature  Trail  is  being  established  for 
out-door  teaching  and  recreation.  The  Trail  will  be 
used  by  scheduled  groups  with  a  well-informed  guide. 

Are  you  missing  an  opportunity  such  as  this  in  teach- 
ing conservation  in  your  school  or  youth  organization  ? 
Though  you  may  not  have  convenient  access  to  live 
animals  and  birds,  how  about  looking  around  for  good 
mounted  specimen.  The  nearness  of  an  object  makes  it 
real. 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Photo 


A  bobcat  like  the  one  shown  has  recently  joined  the  Fayetteville 
Zoo  Family. 
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Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


With  the  month  of  July  comes  hot  weather  that  drives 
bass  and  bream  to  deep  water.  Fresh  water  hshermen, 
who  like  to  use  surface  lures,  must  either  go  fishing  in 
the  gray  dawn  or  twilight  hours;  or  they  can  just  sit  in 
the  shade  and  ponder  on  the  joys  and  disappointments 
of  fishing.  Other  fresh  water  anglers,  however,  forsake 
the  ponds  and  lakes  and  cypress  swamps  for  the  fresh 
breezes  on  the  blue  Atlantic. 

Salt  water  sports  fishing  is  becoming  big  business  in 
North  Carolina.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  you  could 
count  on  your  fingers  the  boats  capable  of  taking  fisher- 
men out  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  Now  there  are  at  least 
two  hundred  such  boats,  with  hundreds  more  capable  of 
offshore  fishing  in  calm  weather,  and  more  equipped  for 
fishing  in  the  sounds.  Reports  from  the  coast  indicate 
most  of  these  boats  are  doing  a  good  bit  of  business, 
and  salt  water  fishing  has  been  outstanding  thus  far  in 
the  season. 

*  *     *  * 

The  hsh  ladder  constructed  by  the  Carolina  Power 
and  Light  Company  when  it  built  a  six-foot  dam  across 
the  Neuse  near  Goldsboro.  is  really  working.  During 
the  May  drought  the  river  was  so  low  only  a  few  inches 
of  water  ran  over  the  dam.  Shad,  in  impressive  num- 
bers, were  making  their  way  through  the  ladder.  This 
ought  to  be  good  news  for  the  shad  fishermen  who 
worried  about  their  sport  and  avocation  at  the  time  the 
dam  was  planned. 

*  *    *  * 

There  have  been  some  rumors  going  around  about 
the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  "falling  to  pieces."  It 
looks  from  here  like  a  club  here  and  there  has  become 
inactive  or  bogged  down,  but  the  over-all  trend  is  for 
more  and  bigger  clubs.  In  Greensboro  there  are  two 
clubs  totaling  a  couple  of  thousands  of  members.  The 
Durham  club  always  has  been  a  big  club,  and  is  still 
going  strong  or  stronger.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is 
happening  in  Winston-Salem  and  other  places  such  as 


Wilson  and  Rocky  Mount.  A  lot  of  new,  young  blood 
is  getting  into  club  management,  but  the  secret  of  big, 
successful  clubs  is  the  kind  of  projects  these  clubs  are 
carrying  on.  Clubs  that  get  possession  of  a  piece  of 
property,  develop  a  lake,  and  provide  recreational  facili- 
ties, soon  find  that  they  have  more  members  than  they 
can  handle  easily.  This  is  happening  at  Goldsboro,  and 
it  will  keep  on  happening  as  long  as  a  few  far-sighted 
men  in  a  community  get  a  real  project  started.  Once 
people  see  concrete  results  from  a  project,  they  are 
ready  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon  with  both  feet.  That 
is  all  very  fine.  But  it  is  leadership  that  counts,  and  it 
takes  active  participation  in  real  projects  to  make  a  club 
click. 

*  *    *  * 

Keep  your  fishing  eye  peeled  on  the  John  H.  Kerr  I 
Reservoir.  That  big  hunk  of  water  wasn't  there  last  year, 
but  already  it  is  producing  some  fabulous  catches.  One 
pair  of  anglers  got  20  fat  bluegill  bream  each  in  ten 
minutes  of  fishing.  Men  who  know  the  history  of  res- 
ervoirs feel  safe  in  predicting  some  of  the  most  fabulous 
fresh  water  fishing  the  stace  has  ever  seen  for  the  next ' 
few  years. 

Much  of  the  water  in  Kerr  is  clear.  This  spring  you 
could  see  broom  sedge  waving  in  a  submerged  field  six 
feet  under  the  surface.  Altogether  there  are  800  miles 
of  shoreline  at  Kerr,  most  of  it  still  unexplored  with 
fishing  tackle,  and  nearly  all  of  it  producing  fat,  fast- 
growing  bass  and  bream.  There  are  walleye  pike  in  the 
reservoir,  too! 

*  *    *  * 

Folks  down  east  think  they  are  entitled  to  their 
tourist-attracting  roads,  too.  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
and  other  fine  roads  have  brought  millions  of  tourists 
into  WNC,  and  if  a  proposed  road  from  Virginia  Beach 
to  Atlantic,  via  the  Outer  Banks  and  a  couple  of  ferries, 
goes  through,  millions  more  will  come  to  ENC.  With: 
salt  water  sports  fishing  virtually  inexhaustible,  and  i 
actually  improving  along  the  Tar  Heel  coast,  such  at 
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road  would  bring  in  a  lot  of  hard  cash  to  a  progressive 
state. 

*  *    *  * 

Editing  a  magazine  is  rather  an  enjoyable  job,  es- 
pecially when  nearly  all  the  letters  coming  in  are  of 
highly  complimentary  and  encouraging  nature.  WILD- 
LIFE has  grown  from  about  2,700  circulation  in  1948 
to  its  present  36,000  monthly.  Handling  an  increasing 
circulation  has  its  headaches,  however,  and  there  has 
been  many  a  gripe  from  a  subscriber  who  fails  to  get 
his  magazine  regularly.  Sometimes  subscriptions  are 
lost.  Sometimes  addresses  are  incorrectly  given,  or  are 
insufficient.  Many  subscribers  expect  their  subscription 
to  begin  by  return  mail.  WILDLIFE'S  circulation  de- 
partment has  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  we  are 
shooting  for  100-percent  service  and  accuracy. 

*  *    *  * 

Speaking  of  editing,  we  hope  to  have  something  un- 
usual by  way  of  a  story  soon.  We  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  someone  in  the  town  of  Stovall  has  a 
six-year-old  pet  crow  that  talks.  Although  we  can't  get 
a  sound  recording  of  the  bird's  voice  into  print,  we  hope 
he  will  allow  us  to  quote  him. 

•T*  *^ 

The  army  of  anglers  who  brag  about  the  Big  Ones 
That  Get  Away  stimulated  this  bit  of  doggerel: 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  ponder 

On  the  big  ones  way  down  yonder 

Where  the  water's  deep  and  turbid  in  the  bay  ? 

Do  the  big  ones  go  'round  bragging 

Of  the  lines  they've  left  a-sagging 

And  the  fishermen  from  whom  they  get  away  ? 

sj;       sjc       3fc  sjc 

From  B.  A.  Whitley  of  Enfield  comes  this  hypotheti- 
cal question: 

"A  Mr.  X  buys  a  farm  on  a  hillside  and  builds  a  big 
pond  about  15  to  20  acres.  He  stocks  this  pond  with 
fish  from  various  sources,  but  gets  some  from  the  State 
of  N.  C.  Fisheries  Commission  (He  didn't,  in  the  past 
five  years. — Ed.).  This  pond  gets  its  supply  of  water 
from  rainfall  and  springs.  No  streams  enter  the  pond. 

"This  Mr.  X  forms  a  club  and  charges  a  fee  for  fishing 
and  other  privileges.  Please  let  me  know  your  opinion 
regarding  the  licenses  required." 

Since  the  pond  does  not  have  a  stream  running  into 
it  where  fish  could  enter,  and  fish  would  not  normally 
be  expected  to  go  over  a  dam,  this  would  be  a  private 
pond,  and  no  license  to  fish  would  be  required  of  Mr.  X 
or  his  invited  guests,  even  though  those  guests  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  fishing. 


Here  is  why:  by  long  standing  custom  and  court  rul- 
ing, the  ownership  of  game  (and  fish)  is  in  the  people 
of  the  State.  It  does  not  become  property  until  it  has 
been  reduced  to  possession.  In  the  case  of  a  private 
pond,  where  no  public  fish  can  enter  or  leave,  the  fish 
are  in  possession  just  as  much  as  though  they  were  con- 
tained in  a  goldfish  pool  in  the  back  yard. 

Sfc         5|C        !ft  !|S 

A  lot  of  people  say  fishermen  are  notorious  pre- 
varicators, but  we  don't  subscribe  to  that  idea  at  all. 
An  angler  simply  doesn't  let  the  truth  interfere  with  a 
good  story. 


Stripers  like  this  contained  as  many  as  a  million  eggs,  netting 
the  angler  a  honus  of  $20.00  per  million  for  bringing  the  fish 
into  the  State's  striped  bass  hatchery  at  Weldon.  J.  R.  Benning- 
ton of  Roanoke  Rapids  is  shown  with  his  27.6  pound  trophy. 


Last  April  and  May  the  Wildlife  Commission  again 
operated  the  striped  bass  hatchery  at  Weldon.  Fisher- 
men were  cooperative  in  bringing  in  fish  to  be  de-egged. 
A  goodly  number  of  eggs  were  hatched  and  the  off- 
spring stocked.  Altogether  the  rockfish  season  was 
fairly  good,  but  it  would  have  been  a  lot  better  if  water 
levels  in  the  Roanoke  River  had  been  more  constant 
during  the  run.  Anglers  and  conservationists  alike  hope 
that  a  complete  and  compatible  agreement  on  water 
control  at  John  H.  Kerr  dam  can  be  reached. 
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A  high-speed  jet  of  water  bored  holes  in  the  Roanoke  bottom  for  piling.  Buford  Tatum,  Fisheries  Investigator,  mans  the  nozzle 
while  Clyde  Etheridge  of  Weldon  runs  the  pump. 


WELDON  FISHING  ACCESS  AREA 

The  army  of  fishermen  which  descended  upon  the  Roa- 
noke river  during  the  past  rockfish  run  found  the  Wel- 
don landing  with  a  "new  look." 

Instead  of  a  narrow,  bumpy  road  leading  to  the 
hatchery  and  tight,  cramped  parking  facilities,  the  fish- 
ermen discovered  a  broad  graded  drive  and  two  large 
parking  lots  capable  of  holding  scores  of  cars.  A  new 
stairway  led  down  the  riverbank  in  front  of  the  hatchery 
to  a  new  dock  where  fishermen  bringing  striped  bass 
to  the  hatchery  can  land  quickly  and  easily.  North  of  the 
hatchery  near  the  swimming  pool  was  the  best  surprise 
of  all — a  modern  ramp  and  winch  for  loading  boats 
into  the  river.  To  fishermen  familiar  with  the  high, 
steep,  and  muddy  banks  of  the  Roanoke  the  value  of 
the  device  was  at  once  apparent. 

At  first  glance,  the  launching  ramp  is  a  simple  affair, 
consisting  of  150  feet  of  sawmill  rails,  a  boat  trailer 
drawn  by  cable,  and  a  winch.  The  track  was  laid  down 
on  pilings  through  a  slit  in  the  riverbank  scooped  out 
by  a  bulldozer.  From  top  to  bottom,  it  drops  about 
twenty-five  feet,  making  use  possible  at  river  stages  of 
eleven  feet  or  more.  Operation  of  the  ramp  is  easy.  As 
the  trailer  is  lowered  into  the  water,  the  boat  floats  free. 

But  the  construction  of  the  launching  ramp  was  no 
simple  matter.  It  required  all  the  ingenuity  and  physical 


Creosoted  railroad  ties  embedded  in  sand  and  mud  made  a 
firm  footing  for  a  ramp. 
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endurance  that  Buford  Tatum,  a  Commission  fisheries 
investigator,  could  muster.  It  was  his  job  to  round  up  the 
materials  and  see  them  put  in  place.  Labor  was  easy  to 
obtain  for  laying  the  track  above  the  water.  Underwater 
it  was  a  different  story.  No  one  wanted  the  cold  task  of 
working  in  the  swollen  Roanoke  during  March.  Local 
folks  scoffed  at  the  idea  and  said  that  it  could  not  be 
done. 

Tatum,  however,  was  determined  to  have  the  ramp 
in  operation  when  the  rockfish  arrived  in  April.  He  put 
on  old  clothes,  waded  into  the  current,  and  went  to 
work.  Eight  foot  railroad  ties  had  to  be  sunk  six  feet 
into  the  mud  underwater.  To  accomplish  this  almost 
impossible  task,  Tatum  borrowed  an  auxiliary  pump 
from  the  Weldon  Fire  Department  and  jetted  the  holes 
for  the  timbers  with  a  stream  of  water.  The  timbers  vve«*e 
steadied  in  place  by  tramping  bricks  and  mud  around 
them. 

Since  all  the  railroad  ties  could  not  be  set  at  the  same 
height,  some  of  them  had  to  be  cut  off  even  with  the  rest, 
and  these  Tatum  actually  sawed  off  underwater.  Thrn 
he  had  to  bore  holes,  bolt  cross  pieces  into  place,  and 
fasten  the  track  down.  Much  of  the  time  the  river  was 
so  high  that  Tatum  had  to  work  completely  submerged, 
working  about  a  minute  at  a  time  before  coming  up  for 
air.  It  took  long  hours  of  cold,  backbreaking  work  to 
finish  the  job. 

Although  he  had  help  for  operating  the  pump  and 
supplying  him  with  materials,  Tatum  worked  alone  in 
the  water.  One  helper  accidently  fell  from  a  boat,  but 
quit  his  job  immediately  after  scrambling  ashore  "so 
fast  that  his  billfold  did  not  get  wet."  Clyde  Etheridge 
of  Weldon,  however,  stuck  to  the  job  to  its  completion 
and  gave  Tatum  valuable  assistance.  The  Town  of  Wel- 
don, too,  provided  invaluable  assistance  in  completing 
the  project.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  land  for  99 
years  at  minimum  cost,  they  provided  free  gravel  and 
labor  in  surfacing  parking  areas  and  in  widening  and 
surfacing  roadways.  This  cooperation  made  the  project 
possible. 

A  sign  near  the  launching  ramp  bears  the  orange  seal 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  denotes  the 
Weldon  landing  as  a  "Fishermen's  Access  Area."  This 
area  is  a  part  of  the  Commission's  long-range  program 
to  forever  keep  public  waters  available  to  fishermen  and 
to  keep  private  individuals  from  completely  encircling 
good  fishing  areas  with  "posted"  signs.  The  Weldon 
access  area  is  the  first  site  to  be  fully  developed  for  free 
public  use. 

Tatum  is  busy  now  acquiring  and  developing  more 
"Fishermen's  Access  Areas."  Watch  for  the  Commis- 
sion's sign.  In  the  future,  it  will  be  a  familiar  landmark 
from  the  coast  to  the  mountains. 


■ngp 

N.C. WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

Mill  MISS  MB' 

ROANOKE  RIVER  #f^l  WELDON.  N.  C. 
PUBLIC  v^  WELCOME 

Watch  for  the  Commission's  access  area  sign.  It  will  soon  be 
appearing  at  good  fishing  spots  throughout  the  State. 


Photo  by  W.  E.  Carter 

With  a  dolly,  track,  and  windlass,  fishermen  can  put  their 


boats  in  .  .  . 


.  .  .  or  out  of  the  Roanoke  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  The 
service  is  free. 
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HOW  TO  CONTROL 
TICKS  AND  CHIGGERS 


Invisible  but  highly  irritating. 

Outdoor  personnel  can  now  be  protected  from  ticks  and 
chiggers,  which  are  not  only  irritating  but  are  known 
carriers  of  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever,  Tick  Fever, 
and  Rabbit  Fever.  Insect  repellent  lotions  on  the  market 
today  were  developed  to  apply  on  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  body  such  as  hands,  face,  neck,  and  ankles.  Now,  a 
low  pressure  bomb  has  been  developed  to  impregnate 
the  outer  clothing  to  give  over-all  protection  to  out- 
door people. 

In  1945,  The  Allison  Lumber  Company  of  Bellamy, 
Alabama  was  struggling  to  meet  its  quota  of  wood 
products  produced  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  was  seri- 
ously hampered  in  its  efforts  because  of  heavy  tick  in- 
festation in  their  forest.  Many  widely  publicized  in- 
secticides were  tried,  but  a  safe  and  effective  repellent 
could  not  be  found.  The  Whitmire  Research  Labora- 
tories of  St.  Louis,  known  for  its  research  in  controlling 
these  insects  in  other  fields,  was  called  in  to  help  solve 
the  problem.  Dr.  H.  E.  Whitmire,  Research  Director 
of  the  Whitmire  Research  Laboratories,  Dr.  D.  C. 
Byrnes,  Medical  Director  of  The  Allison  Lumber  Com- 
pany, and  Dr.  L.  L.  English,  Entomologist  of  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute,  combined  their  respective 
skills  in  a  joint  effort  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  field  tests,  these  researchers  soon  discovered  that 
application  of  repellents  to  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  was  not  sufficient  for  protection.  These  ticks  and 
chiggers,  which  climb  high  grass,  bushes,  and  trees, 
would  attach  themselves  to  outer  clothing  when  in 
contact  with  underbrush,  trees,  or  high  grass.  From 
these  places,  these  insects  would  work  their  way  through 
the  clothing  fabrics  and  reattach  to  the  body.  The  Whit- 
mire Laboratories  then  worked  out  a  Hydrogenated 
Rotenone  repellent  to  impregnate  the  outer  clothing  to 
keep  these  insects  away,  and  the  problem  was  solved. 


Woodsmen  of  Allison  Lumber  Company,  comprising 
60  men  along  with  the  administrative  staff,  gathered 
for  an  experimental  field  test.  Some  were  treated  only 
on  small  exposed  parts  of  some  men  for  patch  tests; 
clothing  and  exposed  parts  on  others  were  sprayed 
completely,  and  a  few  given  no  treatment.  These  men 
were  all  sent  into  heavy  tick  and  chigger-infested  forests 
for  several  hours.  Each  man  was  carefully  checked  on 
return.  Those  men  treated  on  clothing  and  skin  were 
entirely  free  of  insects.  Those  given  only  patch  treat- 
ments on  select  parts  of  the  body  were  protected  only  on 
those  spots,  but  ticks  were  attached  to  untreated  parts. 
If  the  repellent  had  been  applied  only  between  the 
ankle  and  the  knee,  a  higher  percentage  of  ticks  and 
chiggers  went  into  the  shoes  or  above  the  knees.  How- 
ever, the  untreated  men  returned  with  heavy  infestation. 
Some  had  up  to  500  tick  bites  and  imbedded  ticks  on 
their  bodies. 

The  Whitmire  Laboratories  produced  this  repellent 
under  the  trade  name  "Ticks-Off"  and  supplied  it  to 
lumber  companies  throughout  the  southern  states.  By 
1949,  thousands  of  outdoor  workmen  were  using 
"Ticks-Off"  if  their  livelihood  depended  on  working 
in  areas  where  heavy  infestation  of  chigger  and  ticks 
was  found.  In  1950,  the  demand  became  so  great  for 
"Ticks-Off*'  in  fields  other  than  forestry  that  it  was 
placed  in  a  low  pressure  bomb  and  offered  for  sale  in 
select  locations  during  1951.  Now  dozens  of  Govern- 
ment and  State  Departments  consider  "Ticks-Off"  a 
"must"  in  their  work. 


Addresses  of  State  Park  Superintendents 


BRUNSWICK  TOWN  STATE 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

CLIFFS  OF  THE  NEUSE  STATE  PARK 


CRABTREE  CREEK  STATE  PARK 

FORT  MACON  STATE  PARK 

HANGING  ROCK  STATE  PARK 

JAMES  IREDELL  HOUSE  STATE 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

JONES  LAKE  STATE  PARK 

MORROW  MOUNTAIN  STATE  PARK 

MOUNT  MITCHELL  STATE  PARK 

PETTIGREW  STATE  PARK 

REEDY  CREEK  STATE  PARK 

RENDEZVOUS  MOUNTAIN  STATE  PARK 
SINGLETARY  LAKE  GROUP  CAMP 


TOWN  CREEK  INDIAN  MOUND 
(State  Historical  Park) 


TRYON  PALACE  STATE 
HISTORICAL  PARK 


Division  of  State  Parks 

P.  O.  Box  2719,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Park  Superintendent 

Cliffs  of  the  Neuse  State  Park 

Rt.  2,  Seven  Springs,  N.  C. 

Park  Superintendent 
Crabtree  Creek  State  Park 
Rt.  1,  Cary,  N.  C. 

Park  Superintendent 
Fort  Macon  State  Park 
Atlantic  Beach,  N.  C. 

Park  Superintendent 
Hanging  Rock  State  Park 
Box  126,  Danbury,  N.  C. 

Division  of  State  Parks 

P.  O.  Box  2719,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Park  Superintendent 
Jones  Lake  State  Park 
Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 

Park  Superintendent 
Morrow  Mountain  State  Park 
Rt.  2,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Park  Superintendent 
Mount  Mitchell  State  Park 
Hamrick,  N.  C. 

Park  Superintendent 
Pettigrew  State  Park 
Creswell,  N.  C. 

Park  Superinteiiflent 
Reedy  Creek  State  Park 
Rt.  1,  Cary,  N.  C. 

Division  of  State  Parks 

P.  O.  Box  2719,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Park  Superintendent 
Singletary  Lake  Group  Camp 
Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 

Park  Ranger 

Town  Creek  Indian  Mound 
Mount  Gilead,  N.  C. 

Division  of  State  Parks 

P.  O.  Box  2719,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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I  WHAT  I  HEAR 
AT  KURE  PIER 


This  scene  is  duplicated  on  many  N.  C.  fishing  piers.  The  photo 
was  taken  at  Jennette's  Pier,  Nags  Head. 


by  Bill  Robertson 

One  of  the  amazing  characteristics  of  the  average 
American  is  his  sense  of  humor,  his  ability  to  laugh  at 
himself.  Regardless  of  misfortune,  gloom,  disappoint- 
ment, or  even  under  the  stress  of  battle,  the  humor  of 
the  American  male  will  always  pop  out.  While  true 
of  all  sports,  good-natured  wise  cracks  are  particularly 
characteristic  of  pier  fishermen. 

During  one  of  the  lulls  in  fishing  at  Kure  Pier  a 
spectator  stopped  by  a  fisherman  to  ask  the  age-old 
question,  "Caught  anything  yet?" 

"Naw!"  he  snapped,  adding  optimistically,  "but  I 
only  been  out  here  a  week!" 

Many  of  our  fishing  visitors  this  year  have  showed  up 
sporting  beards  in  celebration  of  the  Salisbury  and 
Durham  centennials.  Jimmy  Drum  of  Siler  City  told 
me  of  one  such  hirsute  angler  that  hooked  into  a  nice 
large  mullet  and  landed  him  on  the  pier.  The  bearded 
one  was  really  happy  with  his  catch,  laughed  loud  and 
long  and  proudly  displayed  it  up  and  down  the  deck. 
Another  fisherman  watched  the  lucky  one,  then  re- 
marked to  a  friend,  "I  don't  blame  him  for  being  happy. 
He's  been  out  here  so  durn  long  his  beard  has  grown 
four  inches." 

Then  there  is  the  fisherman  that  gets  a  bite,  gives  a 
violent  jerk,  reels  about  ten  rounds,  gives  another  extra 
hard  yank,  then  repeats  the  action  over  and  over.  In 
general,  he  reacts  as  if  he  were  reeling  in  a  50  pound 
drum  rather  than  a  one  pound  mullet  or  trout.  Watch- 
ing such  an  enthusiastic  fisherman  one  day,  another 
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rod-and-reeler  told  him,  "You  know,  chum,  if  that  fish 
was  twelve  inches  long  when  you  hooked  him,  he's 
going  to  be  twenty-four  inches  long  by  the  time  you 
get  him  in." 

George  Kelly  of  Fayetteville  told  me  about  seeing  a 
novice  fisherman  haul  in  a  4  or  5  pound  flounder,  care- 
fully remove  the  hook,  then  throw  it  back  overboard. 
George  rushed  over  and  asked  why. 

"Oh,  they  ain't  no  good,"  explained  the  novice.  "I 
was  down  here  last  week  and  caught  a  dozen  or  more  of 
them.  They  call  them  skates." 


MEDITATION  ON 
NATURE 

by  Bill  Hamnett 

Man  responds  to  his  environment  and  environment  in- 
fluences his  character.  Because  of  light,  there  has  evolv- 
ed in  the  slow  course  of  nature  the  eye  to  perceive  it. 
Our  world  is  filled  with  sound,  the  ear  evolved  to  re- 
ceive it.  All  life  and  character  are  but  the  aggregate 
response  to  environmental  influences. 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  and  does  nothing  in  vain. 
Since  this  is  true  there  is  a  purpose  for  the  creation  of 
forests  where  we  see  animals,  plants  and  beauty;  of 
streams  and  lakes  with  fish;  of  mountains  and  hills  with 
birds  and  flowers;  of  the  open  air  and  sunshine  and  the 
glory  of  starlit  heavens.  Surely  these  influences  enter 
into  and  form  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  lives  and 
character.  We  must  make  and  have  abundant  contact 
with  nature,  abundant  exposure  to  the  free  play  of  all 
these  influences,  to  gear  us  for  a  well-rounded  life. 

Association  with  nature  has  provided  some  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  human  welfare.  This  has  pro- 
vided some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  art,  litera- 
ture and  music.  It  has  inspired  the  Psalmist  to  say: 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork 

"I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  unto  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  my  strength." 

Our  Lord  and  Master,  in  preparation  for  His  match- 
less ministry  to  mankind,  sojourned  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  in  the  wilderness.  We  know  of  His  use  of 
"nature's  children"  in  parables  of  instruction.  Nature 
has  in  all  ages  ministered  to  the  body,  mind  and  soul  of 
man. 

You  who  are  living  in  the  metropolitan  confusion  of 
a  materialistic  life — Artificial  Life — must  remove  your- 
self from  the  whirr  and  din  of  industrial  pulses  to  seek 
revitalization  because  to  completely  lose  contact  with 
nature  may  W£&%  hp,  the  greatest  'trage^ fify  yoisr;UjQr\ 
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LIFE  HISTORY 


BOBWHITE 


O  •/ 


by  Rod  Amundson 


As  the  nesting  season  ends,  Tar  Heel  hunters  are  eagerly  awaiting 
the  opening  of  the  season  on  this  most  beloved  of  game  birds. 


Allen  M.  Pearson — Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Photo 


So  much  has  been  written  about  the  bobwhite  quail  that 
it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  express  any  new  concepts  in 
an  article  of  this  type.  Our  purpose  here  is  simply  to 
point  out  some  pertinent  facts  regarding  bobwhite  and 
its  relationship  to  North  Carolina  sportsmen. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  knowledge  gained  by 
sportsmen  as  to  the  habits  of  quail  is  obtained  by  work- 
ing behind  gun  dogs  and  sighting  down  a  shotgun 
barrel.  Sportsmen  who  take  the  time  or  have  the  time 
to  observe  quail  the  year  around  are  few  in  proportion 
to  the  thousands  of  Tarheel  scattergun  enthusiasts  who 
go  bird  shooting  each  fall. 

History 

Altogether,  there  are  five  general  types  of  quail  in  the 
United  States,  including  seven  races  of  bobwhites.  The 
species  native  to  North  Carolina  is  the  Eastern  Bob- 
white  (Colinus  vhginianus) .  For  a  number  of  years 
sportsmen  have  engaged  in  importing  a  subspecies  of 
the  bobwhite  commonly  called  Mexican  quail,  since 
they  originate  in  Mexico.  Where  introductions  were 
successful,  these  exotics  have  become  interbred  with  the 
native  species  to  produce  a  semi-hybridized  strain.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  such  importations.  Conservationists  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  artificial 
stocking  of  any  kind  is  economically  unsound,  especially 
in  the  case  of  pen-reared  birds.  Many  sportsmen  con- 
sider the  Mexican  quail  inferior  to  the  bobwhite  in  size 
and  temperament.  Some  hunters  believe  that  the  cross- 
bred variety  is  much  more  nervous  than  the  native  bob- 
white,  and  does  not  lie  to  dogs  with  anything  like  the 
tenacity  of  local  birds.  At  any  rate,  Mexico  has  placed 
an  embargo  on  quail,  and  no  more  may  be  shipped  into 
the  United  States. 


Bird  hunters — devotees  of  quail  shooting — are  as 
partial  to  their  sport  as  fox  hunters  or  beagle  advocates 
are  to  theirs.  They  fairly  live  for  the  opening  of  the 
quail  season,  and  support  several  dogs  the  year  around 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  shooting  over  them  a  few  weeks 
in  the  fall. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  sport  as  popular  as  quail  shoot- 
ing takes  a  heavy  toll  of  birds  each  year.  Quail  are  a 
classic  example  of  a  species  caught  between  an  ever 
shrinking  habitat  and  an  ever  increasing  hunting  pres- 
sure. Despite  these  two  reducing  forces,  quail  have 
managed  to  maintain  something  like  a  secure  position 
in  the  list  of  wild  game. 

There  are  more  quail  in  North  Carolina  today  than 
there  were  in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  To  a  de- 
gree, agriculture  is  beneficial  to  quail;  certainly  the 
haphazard  farming  methods  used  in  colonial  days,  with 
abundant  weed  patches,  inefficiently  harvested  grain, 
and  the  miles  of  rail  fences  with  their  growth  of  shrubs 
and  vines,  provided  an  ideal  combination  for  the  pro- 
duction of  quail.  Recently,  however,  metal  fences,  mod- 
ern harvesting  machinery,  clean  farming,  and  fence-to- 
fence  cultivation  have  made  living  a  difficult  problem 
for  quail.  Combined  with  growing  hunting  pressure, 
these  agricultural  practices  have  reduced  quail  popula- 
tions to  a  point  where  the  length  of  the  season  and  the 
size  of  the  daily  bag  depend  directly  on  wintering  and 
nesting  conditions.  A  severe  winter  and  a  wet,  rainy 
nesting  season  could  easily  reduce  quail  hunting  in 
North  Carolina  to  mere  gesture  toward  satisfying  the 
sportsmen's  demands.  Such  a  calamity  can  happen  next 
year.  An  understanding  of  the  habitat  requirements  of 
quail  is  necessary  to  the  formulation  of  plans  for  cor- 
rective and  preventive  measures. 
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General  Characteristics 

A  wingspread  of  14  to  16  inches  belies  the  fact  that  the 
average  bobwhite  weighs  but  four  to  six  ounces.  Quail 
are  built  like  chickens,  with  a  short,  plump  body  and 
short,  curved  wings.  Markings  of  sexes  are  similar  in 
pattern,  with  the  males  having  brighter  hues,  particu- 
larly on  the  head  and  throat. 

Quail  are  gregarious  birds,  living  in  groups  through- 
out most  of  the  year  except  during  the  mating  season 
when  they  pair  off  and  begin  the  task  of  bringing  forth 
the  young.  Coveys  vary  in  size  and  constitution.  In  late 
summer  a  covey  may  consist  of  the  parent  birds  and 
their  offspring,  and  include  the  young  of  other  birds 
which  might  have  succumbed  to  predators.  Mortality 
during  the  breeding  season  is  high,  and  a  family  group 
of  birds  may  contain  the  young  of  several  other  pairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  adult  birds,  having  lost  their  own 
young,  may  adopt  the  offspring  of  others. 

Despite  the  willingness  of  a  covey  of  quail  to  accept 
outsiders,  the  acceptance  of  strangers  ends  when  the 
cover  within  the  locality  of  the  covey  has  been  saturated 
with  birds.  Apparently,  when  a  covey  reaches  propor- 
tions beyond  which  the  amount  of  food  and  cover  would 
be  inadequate  for  additional  birds,  members  of  the 
covey  will  drive  off  any  drifters  which  might  like  to 
join  the  flock.  This  phenomenon  has  been  observed  and 
recorded  by  David  Damon,  a  biologist  working  with  the 
Nebraska  Game,  Forestation  and  Parks  Commission, 
and  is  an  important  argument  against  stocking  pen- 


reared  birds  in  localities  where  the  habitat  is  already 
saturated  with  quail,  however  small  and  infrequent  the 
coveys  in  that  area  may  be. 

Breeding 

Despite  the  heavy  toll  of  birds  taken  each  year  by  hunt- 
ers, predators,  disease,  and  severe  weather,  quail  have 
been  able  to  maintain  populations  to  significant  num- 
bers. The  urge  to  nest  and  bring  forth  young  is  strong, 
and  a  pair  of  birds  will  try  again  and  again  if  the  forces 
of  nature  interfere  with  the  success  of  first  attempts. 
This  fact  accounts  for  late  broods  of  young.  Half- 
grown  birds  have  been  observed  in  the  field  long  after 
the  shooting  season  has  opened.  Late  hatches  give  rise 
to  the  belief  that  quail  produce  two  broods  per  year. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  Once  a  pair  of  birds  has  brought 
off  a  hatch  of  eggs,  nesting  is  complete  for  the  year. 

The  family  life  of  quail  is  dramatic.  Courtship  begins 
in  the  early  spring  when  male  birds  fluff  their  feathers, 
prance  and  strut  to  win  the  favor  of  a  mate.  Once  the 
nuptial  alliance  has  been  made  the  birds  indulge  in  a 
two  weeks  honeymoon  before  the  nesting  activity  is 
begun. 

Nests  are  more  or  less  haphazard  affairs,  usually  con- 
structed in  a  small  depression  scratched  in  the  soil,  and 
lined  with  whatever  vegetation  seems  to  be  convenient. 
Bobwhite  himself  takes  over  the  job  of  building  the 
nest.  He  usually  selects  an  area  of  relatively  short  but 
dense  vegetation,  along  a  held  border,  or,  too  often  for 
the  welfare  of  the  future  family,  in  a  hay  field  or  a 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobwhite  Quail  in  a  Tete-a-Tete. 


A  wild  quail  on  the  nest  of  eggs 


which  may  be  brooded  by  either  parent. 


grain  field  where  harvesting  machinery  may  later  destroy 
the  nest  and  the  site  and  make  another  attempt  at  nest- 
ing necessary.  The  old  rail  fence  once  provided  an  ideal 
nesting  spot  with  its  growth  of  tall  grasses  and  small 
bushes,  but  this  institution  is  fast  disappearing  from  the 
North  Carolina  scene.  Where  quail  nest  in  alfalfa  or 
clover  fields,  conscientious  farmers  make  attempts  to 
save  adult  birds,  if  not  the  nests,  by  the  use  of  flushing 
bars.  These  are  mechanical  devices  which  fasten  to  the 
sickle  bar  of  the  mower  and  tend  to  frighten  brooding 
birds  from  their  nests. 

Once  a  nest  has  become  established,  the  female  de- 
posits eggs  in  it  at  the  rate  of  one  per  day  until  from 
12  to  16  snow-white  eggs  have  been  laid.  Having  sired 
the  prospective  chicks,  selected  the  nesting  site,  and 
built  the  nest,  bobwhite  makes  himself  further  useful 
by  "sitting  in"  to  help  incubate  the  eggs.  The  23-day 
incubation  period  is  a  critical  part  of  the  quail  life  cycle. 
Spring  rains  and  floods  can  ruin  the  nest  and  chill  the 
chicks  to  death  after  they  have  hatched.  A  host  of  preda- 
tors enter  the  drama.  Snakes,  skunks,  foxes,  raccoons, 
crows,  hawks,  owls,  cotton  rats,  stray  cats,  self-hunting 
dogs,  weasels,  and  mink  are  potential  destroyers.  To 
these  are  added  the  hazards  of  agricultural  operations. 
There  have  been  many  cases  where  the  female  parent 
has  been  killed  by  one  means  or  another,  and  the  loyal 
cock  is  left  with  the  task  of  completing  the  hatching 
and  caring  for  the  young.  The  paternal  instinct  is  so 
strong  in  the  bobwhite  that  unmated  males  have  been 
known  to  adopt  and  rear  artificially  incubated  young! 

Quail  chicks  are  tiny,  delicate  creatures.  One  might 
wonder  how  such  a  diminutive  bit  of  fluff  can  be  en- 
dowed with  sufficient  strength  to  break  through  the 
rather  hard,  tough  shell  of  the  egg.  A  parable  on  the 
infinite  care  of  Providence  is  the  formation  of  a  small, 
sharp  nail  on  the  chick's  beak.  This  is  used  to  chisel  a 
small  hole  in  the  shell,  allowing  the  youngster  to 
breathe,  gain  strength,  and  about  48  hours  later,  to 
emerge  into  the  outer  world. 


The  chicks,  from  the  moment  they  are  hatched,  are 
capable  of  getting  around  very  well  by  themselves,  but 
most  of  the  hours  of  their  first  two  weeks  are  spent 
under  the  warm  protection  of  their  parents'  feathers. 
They  chill  easily,  and  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  tinder  at 
all  times.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  however,  the  soft 
down  with  which  they  emerged  from  the  egg  has  been 
replaced  with  enough  feathers  to  enable  them  to  make 
short  flights.  At  this  time  they  weigh  less  than  an  ounce. 
A  voracious  appetite  for  small  insects,  seeds,  and  tender 
shoots  of  grass  and  other  vegetation  gives  the  youngsters 
a  rapid  growth,  and  by  the  time  they  are  three  months 
old  they  have  attained  their  adult  plumage  and  can  fly 
and  roost  with  their  elders. 

Food  Habits 

Being  ground  dwellers,  quail  depend  for  their  livelihood 
on  foods  they  find  on  or  near  the  ground.  Despite  this 
restriction,  the  food  of  quail  is  extremely  varied,  almost 
an  index  of  the  insect  and  vegetable  life  indigenous  to 
their  habitat.  Unlike  the  diet  of  certain  game  and  fur- 
bearing  animals,  the  food  habits  of  quail  are  entirely 
beneficial  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Every  farmer 
knows  the  value  of  several  coveys  of  quail  on  his  farm 
in  destroying  insects  and  weed  seeds.  It  is  true  that 
quail  take  grain,  but  most  of  the  grain  they  consume  is 
already  lost  to  the  market  and  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  Quail  may  take  a  small  amount  of  grain  from 
the  field  before  harvest  time,  but  even  if  each  bird  ate 
its  weight  in  wheat  or  oats,  the  loss  to  the  farmer  would 
be  small  indeed. 

Quail  like  to  feed  near  protective  cover.  This  fact 
has  an  important  bearing  on  quail  management  (see 
below).  They  have  a  liking  for  fruits  and  berries,  but 
seldom  invade  orchards  or  gardens  to  the  detriment  of 
either.  They  may  jump  up  from  the  ground  to  reach 
low-hanging  raspberries  or  blackberries,  or  fly  into  a 
tree  and  pluck  the  berries  within  reach.  One  hears  tales 
of  adult  quail  flying  low  over  ripened  wheat,  beating 
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Quail  chicks  are  tiny  balls  of  down. 


the  grain  oft  the  stalks  to  the  ground  where  the  young 
can  eat  it.  Quail  are  probably  less  imaginative  than  the 
people  who  indulge  in  such  day-dreaming. 

In  North  Carolina,  as  elsewhere,  the  period  of  winter 
and  early  spring  is  a  critical  one  for  quail  from  the 
standpoint  of  food.  As  has  been  mentioned,  modern 
harvesting  methods  leave  little  waste  grain  on  the 
ground  for  quail  to  eat.  Often,  winter  snows  cover  what 
little  food  is  on  the  ground,  and  unless  there  is  plenty 
of  seed-bearing  growth  above  the  snow  line,  the  birds 
may  starve.  Fence-to-fence  farming,  neat  and  efficient- 
appearing  though  it  may  be,  has  done  more  to  reduce 
quail  populations  than  the  shotgun  ever  did. 

Management 

Few  species  respond  so  quickly  to  management  or  mis- 
management as  quail.  They  are  so  closely  tied  to  the 
soil  that  land  management  practices  which  benefit  the 
soil — and  thus  agriculture — benefit  quail.  Land  man- 
agement practices  which  result  in  eroded,  worn-out  soil 
have  the  opposite  effect.  But  first,  let  us  dispose  of 
artificial  stocking  of  quail  as  a  management  practice. 
Artificial  propagation  and  stocking  of  any  game  species 
is  justified  only  when  suitable  habitat  in  a  given  area  is 
present,  but  the  desired  species  is  totally  absent.  There 
is  not  a  single  county  in  North  Carolina  which  does  not 
have  at  least  100  coveys  of  quail.  Every  county  in  the 
state  is  producing  as  many  quail  as  its  habitat  will  sup- 
port. In  other  words,  the  amount  of  cover  available  to 
quail  is  already  kept  saturated  with  birds  through  natu- 
ral reproduction.  Additional  pen-reared  birds  would  be 
a  total  waste.  The  only  way  to  double  the  quail  pro- 
duction on  a  farm  or  in  a  county  would  be  to  double 
the  amount  of  suitable  habitat.  By  natural  reproduction 
the  birds  already  living  in  the  area  will  stock  the  newly 
created  habitat — at  no  cost  whatever  to  the  State.  The 
following  excerpt  from  a  wildlife  resources  survey  re- 
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port  by  William  L.  Hamnett  is  an  example  of  habitat 
management  versus  artificial  stocking: 

"Mr.  Mason  Goodman  who  owns  a  456  acre  farm 
in  the  northwestern  section  (some  of  the  best  bird 
territory  in  Cabarrus  county)  reports  that  starting  in 
1941  he  released  300  birds  on  his  farm  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  At  present  he  has  six  coveys  of  birds  on  his 
place  and  there  has  been  very  little  hunting  done  since 
the  birds  were  released.  Over-hunting  has  certainly  not 
hurt  these  birds  but  an  interesting  fact  came  to  light 
during  the  discussion  with  this  farmer.  He  made  the 
remark  that  the  big  field  in  front  of  his  house  (about 
15-20  acres)  had  as  many  birds  25  years  ago  as  his 
whole  farm  does  now.  On  being  asked  what  the  differ- 
ence was  between  the  field  then  and  now  he  said  that  it 
was  planted  to  the  same  crops  (wheat  this  year)  but 
there  was  about  a  half  acre  of  rocks  in  the  center  of 
the  field  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  a  thicket 
and  a  brushy  fencerow  dividing  the  field.  When  he 
bought  his  first  tractor  he  removed  the  fence  and  the 
rocks,  making  one  continuous  field.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  no  birds  using  this  area." 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  North  Carolina  sports- 
men make  few  demands  for  artificial  stocking.  Their 
money  can  be  spent  for  more  profitable  projects. 

Two  imported  plants  have  proven  a  boon  to  quail  and 
quail  hunters  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  third  is  being 
tested.  Bicolor  and  serecia  lespedeza  plantings  have 
been  so  successful  in  providing  food  and  cover  for 
quail,  and  for  producing  coveys  of  quail  where  none 
existed  before,  that  hunters  (in  all  sincerity)  have  re- 
ported that  their  dogs  actually  look  for  lespedeza  border 
strips  in  which  to  please  their  masters  by  freezing  on  a 
covey  of  birds.  Besides  providing  homes  for  quail, 
lespedeza  plantings  halt  soil  erosion  and  utilize  other- 
wise useless  border  strips  between  agricultural  crops 
and  forest  lands. 

•  See  BOB  WHITE  QUAIL  Page  21 

To  a  quail  hunter,  there  is  no  thrill  like  a  bursting  covey. 
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Fish  are  usually  very  cooperative  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  and  almost  anyone  can  make  good 
i  catches  then.  But  during  late  July,  August  and  much  of 
September  it's  a  different  story  for  many  of  us.  It  takes 
real  patience,  time  and  know-how  to  consistently  fill 
the  stringer  when  the  thermometer  registers  90°  or  better. 
Unfortunately  this  mid-summer  season  is  the  very  time 
many  of  us  want  to  go  fishing,  so  what  do  we  do  ?  First 
of  all,  remember  its  not  an  easy  matter,  this  business  of 
bringing  home  good  catches  during  dog  days;  don't 
expect  whooping  good  luck  everytime;  and  keep  trying. 

Let's  start  with  the  panfish,  such  as  bluegills,  sunfish, 
robin,  yellow  perch  and  crappies.  These  are  usually 
more  cooperative  than  bass  during  the  hot  summer  and 
1  1  often  will  furnish  fishing  when  the  larger  game  fish  de- 

cide on  a  "no  strike  agreement."  The  best  weapon  for 
the  sporty  panfish  is  a  fly  rod.  Of  course  the  cane  pole  is 
also  very  effective,  and  the  spinning  rod  will  do  busi- 
ness with  them  too.  There's  little  point  in  purchasing  a 
new,  special  fly  rod  just  for  panfish  if  you  already  own  a 
heavier  one.  More  sport  results  from  the  use  of  a  very 
light,  limber  flyrod,  but  any  bass  or  trout  action  will  do. 
Equipped  with  a  suitable  line  and  a  good  reel,  you  are 
just  about  all  set,  as  far  as  terminal  tackle  is  concerned. 
Since  we're  fishing  for  bluegills  and  their  relatives  at 
the  moment,  let's  consider  a  very  important  item  for  hot 
weather  angling;  the  leader.  During  early  season  fishing 
we  can  get  by  with  a  fairly  short,  heavy  leader,  since  the 
water  is  often  dingy  and  the  panfish  are  hungry  to  the 
point  of  being  careless.  Not  so  in  mid-summer.  Water 
is  clear,  food  very  plentiful  and  the  fish  are  lazy  and 


TIPS  FOR  BETTER 


often  indifferent  to  any  offerings  except  those  that  are 
skillfully  presented.  The  leader  should  be  at  least  6  feet 
in  length  and  never  longer  than  the  rod.  Usually  three  or 
even  four  pound  test  nylon  leader  material  as  a  tippet  is 
satisfactory.  There  may  be  times  when  two  pound  test 
weight  or  even  less  will  be  required  to  fool  fish,  so  carry 
a  variety  of  weights.  The  new  "limp"  nylon  material  is 
on  the  market  in  handy  coil  containers  and  is  far  better 
than  the  old  style  nylon.  Tie  your  own  leaders  using 
three  pieces  of  leader  material  of  six,  four,  and  three 
pound  test,  tied  together  with  barrel  knots.  This  gives 
you  custom  tapered  leaders  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  use 
of  a  good,  well  balanced,  light  leader  may  mean  the 
difference  between  catching  fish  and  just  fishing. 

The  fly  line  should  float — even  when  fishing  bait  or 
when  wet  flies  are  used,  the  line  should  be  visible  to  the 
angler  to  "telegraph"  the  timid  strike  of  a  fish.  Wet  fly 
fishing  requires  extremely  close  contact  with  the  fly  at  all 
times.  The  least  movement  of  line  or  leader  toward  the 
fish  should  be  acted  upon  in  a  split  second  in  order  to 
hook  the  fish  as  he  mouths  the  fly. 

The  lure  assortment  for  panfish  need  not  be  extensive 
for  good  results,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  the  careful 
selection  of  several  types  and  sizes  rather  than  the  same 
type  and  size  in  different  color  combinations.  Have  on 
hand  a  few  standard  wet  Hies,  sizes  10  and  12,  some 
popping  bugs  of  a  couple  of  color  combination  sizes  8 
and  10,  several  nymphs  lightly  dressed  in  dark  colors  in 
sizes  8,  10,  and  12  and  some  white  streamers,  sizes  6 
and  8.  Spinners  and  tiny  wobbling  spoons  will  pay  off 
occasionally  and  may  be  useful  on  crappies,  warmouth 
and  robin. 

Wet  flies  work  fairly  well  on  bluegills,  sunfish,  war- 
mouth  and  even  crappies.  These  lures  should  not  be 
bulky  nor  heavily  dressed.  They  are  designed  to  imitate 
drowned  insects,  and  the  more  they  look  like  insects,  the 
better  the  catch.  Good  patterns,  in  the  order  of  their 
effectiveness  would  include  the  black  gnat,  hare's  ear, 
maginty,  plain  coachman  and  grizzly  king.  Nymphs  are 
perhaps  the  most  consistent  panfish  catcher  of  all  the  fly 
rod  lures,  including  the  popular  popping  bug.  In  mid- 
summer they  are  essential  to  good  panfish  catches.  Blue- 
gills will  fall  for  the  carefully  fished  nymph  as  well  as 
sunfish,  warmouth  and  robin.  Few  "standard"  nymph 
patterns  are  available  at  most  tackle  counters  and  the 
best  way  to  get  what  you  want  is  tie  your  own.  A  little 
soft  lead  wire  wrapped  around  the  hook  before  the  body 
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material  is  applied  will  add  to  the  nymph's  effectiveness. 
Keep  the  patterns  simple  and  "buggy"  in  appearance. 
One  of  the  best  is  simply  a  tuft  of  rabbit  fur  wrapped 
around  the  hook  shank.  The  sketches  on  page  may 
give  you  an  idea  or  two  for  mid-summer  nymphs.  Fish 
both  the  wet  flies  and  nymphs  deep,  five  to  ten  feet 
usually,  and  slow.  Twitch  them  an  inch  or  two  then  stop, 
another  twitch,  and  so  on.  Contrary  to  the  usual  tactics, 
mid-day  fishing  often  is  best,  if  you  can  stand  the  sun. 
Fish  over  weed  beds,  logs,  trees  and  soforth  near  the 
middle  of  the  lake  or  pond.  By  locating  a  deep  hole  or 
spring  you  can  assure  yourself  of  good  catches  most  of 
the  summer.  Any  lure,  no  matter  how  delicious  it  looks, 
or  how  beautifully  it's  fished  will  yield  nothing  unless 
it's  fished  at  the  level  where  panfish  are  moving  about. 
The  secret  is  to  let  the  lure  sink  deep  before  starting 
the  retrieve. 

Even  with  all  those  beautiful  theories,  the  truth  is  that 
natural  baits  may  be  needed  to  pick  up  panfish  during 
the  summer  slump.  The  old  standby,  the  earthworm  will 
produce  when  most  other  methods  fail.  You  may  have 
quite  a  time  finding  worms  when  the  weather  is  hot  and 
dry,  but  the  commercial  bait  dealer  probably  can  come  to 
your  rescue.  Fish  the  worm  on  a  light  wire  hook  (about 
a  size  8  or  10)  at  the  end  of  three  feet  of  four  pound 
test  leader  material,  (No  weight,  please).  Almost  any 
panfish  can  be  taken  at  times  with  this  procedure. 

Surface  angling  for  panfish  is  a  discouraging  task  dur- 
ing the  summer  except  in  very  early  morning  or  late 
evening.  Often  crappies  will  begin  feeding  at  about 
10:00  o'clock  at  night  and  take  insects  until  midnight. 
Bluegills  should  hit  on  the  surface  from  8  p.  m.  until 
complete  darkness  and  in  the  shadows  of  early  dawn. 
The  standard  dry  fly  of  the  trout  fisherman  will  very 
often  produce  big  bluegills  when  the  noisy  popping  bug 
will  not.  This  is  especially  true  during  mid-summer 
hatches  of  small  insects.  An  extremely  light  leader  is  a 
necessity  here  along  with  a  great  deal  of  patience.  Al- 
though shoreline  casting  may  yield  fair  catches  of  pan- 
fish, the  open  water  near  submerged  weed  beds  usually 
offers  larger  fish  during  the  summer  months. 

Tiny  metal  lures  and  spinners  account  for  yellow 
perch,  robin,  and  crappies  when  fished  slowly  in  deep 
water.  Fasten  a  spinner  in  front  of  a  gob  of  earthworms 
on  a  number  8  hook  and  troll  with  fly  or  spinning  rod. 
Paddle  slowly  and  relax.  Action  should  follow  with 
almost  any  kind  of  fish  likely  to  be  hoisted  into  the  boat. 


Still  want  bass  and  walleyes?  Well,  they  are  still 
there  during  the  summer,  you  know,  and  they  go  right 
on  eating — once  in  a  while.  So  let's  go  after  the  bass, 
right  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  and  see  what 
happens. 

The  spinning  rod  and  casting  rod  make  better  bass 
catching  tools  than  does  the  flyrod,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
summer  months.  The  spinning  rod  has  an  advantage  or 
two  over  the  casting  tackle  when  fish  are  deep,  slow  and 
reluctant.  Bass,  big  bass,  are  not  taken  consistently  in 
water  of  less  than  four  feet  during  90°  weather.  So  go 
on  down  where  they  are.  This  means  lures  that  sink 
quite  rapidly  and  tend  to  stay  down  during  the  retrieve. 
The  lighter  line  of  the  spinning  rod  sinks  more  quickly, 
has  less  resistance,  and  is  less  visible  to  the  skeptical 
bass.  The  spoons  using  pork  rind,  big  liped  diving 
plugs,  metal  lures  and  the  like,  will  take  bass  all  sum- 
mer, /'/  fished  where  bass  are  feeding.  Trolling  deep  and 
slowly  accounts  for  many  nice  bass  from  July  through 
September.  Once  you  learn  the  lake,  its  depths  and  hid- 
ing places  for  bass,  you  are  all  set.  Look  for  drop-offs, 
ledges,  sunken  depressions,  springs,  weedy  bars  and  cool 
water — these  pay  off  in  hot  weather.  Be  sure  to  allow 
the  plug  to  sink  almost  to  the  bottom  before  starting  to 
retrieve.  You  will  encounter  weeds  and  brush  by  doing 
this  in  some  locations,  and  thus  lose  an  occasional  plug, 
but  you  will  also  hook  the  big  bass  that  frequent  the 
deep,  cool  water  in  summer.  Just  as  we  move  rather 
slowly  on  hot,  humid  days,  bass  are  also  sluggish  and 
indifferent.  This  calls  for  moving  the  lure  slowly  and  in 
short  jerks. 
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Deep-running  streamer  flies  are  hot  weather  fish-getters. 

Bait  fishing  with  minnows,  crayfish,  frogs,  and  night 
crawlers  in  deep  holes  will  put  bass  on  the  string  when 
artificials  will  be  passed  up.  Late  evening  and  night 
fishing  may  be  best  for  bait  as  well  as  other  fishing. 

The  noisy  surface  plugs  effective  in  early  spring  and 
fall,  will  become  poor  fish  producers  in  hot  weather.  If 
you  want  surface  action,  hit  the  lake  or  pond  by  dawn 
and  fish  slowly  and  quietly  where  the  shoreline  drops 
off  into  four  or  five  feet  of  water.  Any  plunking,  sputter- 
ing type  of  spinning  or  casting  lure  works  well  when 
fished  slowly  in  the  "fishy"  looking  areas.  If  you  don't 
mind  losing  a  little  more  sleep,  try  the  bass  at  night — 
9:00  p.  m.  until  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Spot 
the  feeding  bass  and  cast  beyond  them  and  gurggle  the 
plug  through  the  area.  If  you  see  schools  of  minnows 
near  the  surface,  there  may  be  bass  lurking  around  the 
edge  of  this  circle  of  food  fish,  waiting  for  your  sur- 
face lure.  Other  than  these  scattered  times,  you  will 
rarely  pick  up  more  than  one  or  two  bass  per  outing 
with  most  surface  lures  during  the  summer  "off  season." 

Going  from  the  mountains  to  the  seacoast,  the  North 
Carolina  fisherman  can  look  over  a  lot  of  good  bass 
water,  but  the  conditions  are  so  extremely  varied  in 


these  waters  that  no  set  of  rules  holds  true  for  all  the 
lakes,  streams  and  ponds.  Check  the  methods  used  in  the 
locality  which  you  plan  to  fish.  If  these  procedures  are 
paying  off,  give  them  a  whirl;  if  the  local  boys  aren't 
doing  so  well,  either  brave  the  adverse  conditions  or 
move  on. 

The  walleye  is  a  rather  difficult  customer  to  please 
during  dog  days  and  it  takes  work  and  lots  of  luck  to 
come  up  with  good  strings  of  them  at  this  time.  Al- 
though by  far  the  best  time  to  fish  the  walleye  is  in  the 
dead  of  night,  they  can  be  caught  during  the  day  by 
trolling  very  deep  over  gravel  and  sand  bars.  Look  for 
ledges  of  rock  in  50  feet  of  water  and  quick  drop-offs 
where  cool  water  may  come  in  by  springs.  You  may  have 
to  go  even  deeper  to  find  the  concentrations  of  walleye 
from  June  1  to  September  15.  Use  plenty  of  weight  to 
take  the  plug  down  and  keep  it  there.  The  best  natural 
baits  are  good  lively  shiners  about  three  inches  long, 
small  salamanders,  and  frogs.  Any  of  these  baits  placed 
behind  gold  or  nickle  spinners  will  fool  walleyes  when 
trolled  slowly  and  deep.  For  casting,  find  a  good  cool 
creek  entering  the  lake  and  be  there  about  8:30  in  the 
evening.  Cast  from  shore  or  wade  very  quietly  within 
casting  distance  of  the  slack  water  of  the  small  stream. 
Fish  small  wobbling  plugs  slowly  through  the  current 
created  by  the  stream.  Bounce  them  along  the  bottom 
and  be  ready  for  the  abrupt  stop  that  indicates  that  Mr. 
Walleye  has  just  eaten  your  plug.  If  you  locate  a  really 
good  feeding  spot  of  the  walleye,  take  along  the  fly  rod, 
some  eight  pound  test  leader  and  plenty  of  number  1 
streamer  flies.  Fish  them  deep  and  slowly;  they  may  pay 
off. 

So  mid-summer  fishing  in  freshwater  centers  around 
taking  the  species  that  you  can  get  when  the  rest  are 
not  biting,  fishing  deep  and  still  deeper,  trolling  or  re- 
trieving slowly  and  having  a  great  deal  of  patience  plus 
a  big  jug  of  ice  water  and  some  sun  glasses. 


plentiful  dupplu  oj 


FULL-COLOR  REPRINTS  OF 
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IS   STILL   AVAILABLE  AT 
$1.00   PER   SET   OF   12  PRINTS 

ORDER   YOURS  TODAY! 
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W.  C.  Bumgarner  Appointed  Wildlife  Protection  Chief,  Succeeds  Jones 

At  its  July  meeting  in  Raleigh  the  Wildlife  Commission  appointed 
W.  C.    (Cliff)  Bumgarner  to  succeed  G.  A.  Jones,  Jr.,   as  Chief  of  its 
Wildlife  Protection  Division.  Jones  resigned  his  position  to  enter  the 
law  firm  of  Jones  &  Jones,  Franklin.  Jones,  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  Bar 
had  planned  for  some  time  to  go  into  law  practice. 

Bumgarner  too,  is  an  attorney,  and  has  "been  employed  "by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government,  University  of  I.  C.  at  Chapel  Hill.  During  this  time 
he  was  in  charge  of  pre-service  and  in-service  training  for  wildlife 
protectors,  a  system  set  up  during  Jones'   tenure  with  the  Commission. 

*     *    *■  * 

One-day  Resident  Licenses  not  to  be  Honored  in  Virginia  Side  of 

John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir 

At  the  request  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  advocated  an  amend- 
ment to  an  agreement  "between  the  two  states  regarding  fishing  in  John  H. 
Kerr  Reservoir,  whereby  N.  C.  1-day  resident  fishing  licenses  would  be 
valid  only  in  the  North  Carolina  waters  of  the  reservoir.  Reason  for 
this  action  is  that  Virginia  does  not  have  a  1-day  resident  license,  and 
Virginia  anglers  believe  that  Tar  Heels  have  an  unfair  advantage  under 
the  present  agreement  whereby  a  Tar  Heel  can  fish  from  the  Virginia  side 
for  60  cents,  and  a  Virginian  has  to  buy  a  season  license  to  fish  on  the 
N.   C.   side.   If  Virginia  authorities  agree  to  the  amendment,   Tar  Heels 
holding  1-day  resident  permits  will  be  barred  from  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  reservoir  30  days  after  signature  of  the  amendment  by  the  Chairmen 
of  the  two  Commissions. 


Wildlife  and  Forest  Service  Officials  Confer  on  Managed  Hunts 

Meeting  in  Asheville,   officials  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  worked  out  plans  for  managed  hunts  on 
cooperative  wildlife  management  areas  in  the  North  Carolina  National 
Forest  which  will  be  opened  to  hunting  this  year.  When  regulations  have 
been  agreed  upon  they  will  be  published  and  distributed  to  persons 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  hunts. 

*     *     *  * 

State  4-H  Conservation  Camp  August  24-28  at  Millstone 

The  annual  conservation  camp  will  be  held  during  the  last  week  of 
August  at  Camp  Millstone  in  Richmond  County.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
winners  of  county  wildlife  conservation  projects,  the  winners  of  last 
year's  (1952-53)  Wildlife  Quiz  Contest.  Personnel  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission will  serve  as  leaders  and  instructors  at  the  camp. 
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CONSERVATION 


Primary  grade  students  produce  their  own  Christ- 
mas trees  by  planting  cedar  trees  in  the  schoolyard. 


Since  the  first  practical  managed  forestry  program  in 
America  had  its  beginning  in  Buncombe  County,  West- 
ern North  Carolina,  in  1892,  it  is  most  fitting  that  for- 
estry conservation  be  taught  and  practiced  there  today. 
That  is  what  is  happening  at  the  French  Broad  High 
School  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Mann. 

For  years  Mr.  Mann  has  been  interested  in  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  and  last  summer  when 
Western  Carolina  College  offered  a  course  in  Forestry 
he  enrolled.  With  his  experience  and  knowledge,  plus 
what  he  learned,  he  realized  with  available  materials, 
state  and  federal  agencies,  and  resource-use  people  that 
he  could  easily  include  an  elective  course  in  his  high 
school  for  juniors  and  seniors.  Twenty-eight  pupils  took 
the  course.  Eighteen  were  boys  and  10  were  girls. 

The  class  had  met  only  a  few  times  when  it  was  real- 
ized that  forestry  conservation  could  not  be  studied  and 
practiced  alone.  Soil,  water,  and  wildlife  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  course  may  be  called  Forestry,  but  Conser- 
vation is  the  theme  because  the  interrelationship  is  in- 
separable. 

In  order  to  get  double  exposure  and  practice — class- 
room study  and  field  work — a  70-Acre  farm  owned  by 
Mr.  Ben  Shelton  was  offered  for  use  to  the  class  for  re- 
search and  projects.  Besides  materials,  specialists  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Forestry  Service,  TVA, 
Champion  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  and  others  assisted  with  the  course. 

An  earthen  dam  was  built  and  a  nice  pond  made  for 
fish  and  irrigation.  Mr.  Mann  is  also  irrigation  conscious. 
Visit  his  private  farm  near  Oteen,  and  see  his  irrigation 
plant  operated  entrely  by  gravity.  Interesting!  For  an 
anti-erosion  project  2500  white  pines  and  1500  red 
cedars  have  been  planted  and  check  dams  made  where 
they  were  needed;  for  wildlife  food  and  cover,  2500 
bicolor  lespedeza  and  1  500  multiflora  rose  plants  were 
set.  HUNTING  BY  PERMISSION  ONLY  signs 
(which  may  be  secured  free  from  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission)  have  been  erected  on  the  area. 
Then  there  was  a  thinning  project  and  the  class  won 
second  prize  in  a  county-wide  contest. 

Water  was  taken  from  various  streams  on  the  area  in 
order  to  check  sediment  which  results  from  the  erosion 


School  Page  by  Lunette  Barber 

Photos  by  Margaret  Fislcr 


of  soil.  The  students  then  knew  the  how,  where  and  why 
of  soil  erosion  on  the  area.  They  also  learned  how  to 
check  sediment  on  their  own  farms.  The  information 
gained  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  setting  up  flood 
control  projects  and  reforestation  areas.  A  great  aid  in 
the  classroom  work  was  a  relief  map  made  by  the  group 
showing  details  of  the  area. 

Conservation  is  contagious.  Throughout  the  school 
each  grade  studied  and  learned  about  conservation  in 
one  way  or  another.  Smaller  children  became  interested 
in  action.  They  planted  1200  red  cedars  on  one-fourth 
acre  of  the  school  ground.  In  three  years  these  trees  may 
be  cut  and  sold  for  Christmas  trees,  and  how  well  the 
school  can  use  the  money!  When  the  trees  are  cut  a 
limb  can  be  left  which  will  make  a  second  tree  in  three 
years.  After  that  trees  will  have  to  be  planted  again. 

The  farmers  in  the  community  cooperated  splendidly. 
At  least  forty  different  farms  have  been  used  for  demon- 
stration areas  and  literally  thousands  of  trees  have  been 
planted  this  year. 

Much  interest  and  enthusiasm  have  been  shown  about 
the  work,  but  more  important  something  was  done  at 
school  and  in  the  community  which  gives  ideas  for  pat- 
terns for  other  schools  and  communities.  Conservation 
of  natural  renewable  resources  should  know  no  bound- 
aries and  no  restrictions  should  be  put  on  individuals  or 
groups.  How  about  doing  something  in  your  school  or 
community  that  would  give  each  citizen  a  case  of  con- 
servationitis ?  Expose  them! 


Students  of  French  Broad  School  learned  soil  conservation  by 
planting  multiflora  rose  and  bicolor  lespedeza  around  this  pond. 
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Common  on  our  inland  waters  in  winter, 

 duck  is  named  after  a  feature 

its  plumage  that  is  not  nearly  as  con- 
!uous  as  its  ringed  bill. 


2.  This  is  not  a  miniature  setter  with  a 
bobbed  tail,  hut  a  breed  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  popular  in  North  Carolina  as  a 
combination  retriever  and  pointer. 


'.i.  Animal  signs  are  everywhere  outdoor 
Here  is  one  familiar  to  all  farm  boys  an 
one  frequently  used  by  crested  flycatche 
for  decorating  their  nests. 


PHOTO  Ol  lZ 


BY  JACK  DERMID 

It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  know  all  the  thousands 
of  plants  and  animals  found  in  North  Carolina.  But  everyone 
should  be  familiar  with  some  of  the  common  forms.  A  basic 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  nature  is  important  for  the 
wise  use  of  wildlife  and  other  renewable  resources.  Besides,  it 
is  fun  to  be  able  to  call  a  plant  or  animal  by  its  proper  name. 

Take  this  simple  test.  Then  judge  for  yourself  how  much  you 
know  and  how  much  you  should  know.  Turn  the  page  upside 
down  for  the  answers. 


4.  This  is  a  new  fish  to  many  Tar  Heel  anglers.  During  recent 
years,  the  Wildlife  Commission  has  introduced  millions  of  fry 
in  Lake  James,  Chatuge,  and  other  reservoirs.  The  young  fish 
thrived,  and  now  adults  exceeding  the  15  inch  size  limit  are 
appearing  on  more  and  more  stringers.  Name  the  fish. 


These  artistic  structures  are  not  organ 
but  were  fashioned  by  an  insect  to 
:se  its  eggs  and  a  supply  of  spiders 
the  larvae  to  feed  on  when  thev  hatch. 


6.  About  the  size  of  a  quail,  the  

owl  is  our  most  abundant  owl.  It  thrives  in 
city  and  country  alike,  and  its  shivering 
cry  is  a  familiar  night  sound. 


7.  In  summer  butterflies  cluster  on  tli 
colorful  flowers  of  this  plant.  In  autum 
the  pods  split  open,  and  tiny  seeds  scatt< 
with  the  wind  on  silken  parachutes. 
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A  tourist  friend  who  lives  out-of-state  received  an  ex| 
pensive  cigarette  lighter  as  a  Christmas  gift  from  his 
wife.  Naturally,  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  it.  In  high 
wind  or  heavy  downpour  it  always  worked,  even  for 
huffy  clients  patting  their  pockets  futilely  in  search  of 
a  match.  It  was  a  husky,  good-looking  job  with  engrav- 
ing on  it  reading  "Love  from  B  to  H  1950."  Harry 
carried  that  lighter  with  him  on  hunting  and  fishing 
trips;  it  was  his  constant  companion  everywhere. 

While  bass  fishing  in  1952  this  prized  possession 
slipped  from  his  hand  as  he  was  lighting  a  stogie — 
bounced  off  the  rail  of  his  boat.  In  moments  it  sank 
from  his  anguished  sight  into  12  feet  of  dark  water.  As 
he  was  on  the  way  to  the  dock  and  the  boat  was  moving, 
even  the  exact  spot  was  lost.  Harry  resigned  himself 
almost  at  once  to  the  fact  that  he  would  never  see  his 
lighter  again. 

This  year,  on  vacation,  Harry  was  again  fishing  for 
bass  in  his  favorite  Tar  Heel  lake.  The  white  metal 
spoon  lure  he  had  trolled  out  was  grappled  by  a  big 
one.  After  a  game  fight  a  5-pound  2-ounce  large-mouth 
was  brought  to  net  and  Harry,  grinning  like  a  Cheshire 
Cat,  added  him  to  his  stringer.  Late  that  afternoon  he 
arrived  back  at  his  trailer,  began  cleaning  the  day's  catch. 

You  have  guessed  it.  Inside  the  largest  fish  Harry 
found  his  lighter,  none  the  worse  for  having  been  in  the 
big  fellow  for  nearly  a  year!  Scientific  men  claim  noth- 
ing more  from  happenings  such  as  this  than  muscle, 
working  the  long  arm  of  coincidence.  But  you  and  I 
know  differently.  That  Tar  Heel  bass  was  just  being 
extra  polite  to  that  Yankee  tourist,  aimed  to  return  his 
"trick"  one  way  or  another.  In  fact,  that  bass  probably 
was  a  member  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
disguise,  tourists  getting  to  be  as  important  as  they  are! 

But,  to  get  down  to  cases,  it  is  not  mere  concidence 
that  the  tourist  business  in  North  Carolina  is  BIG  busi- 
ness. It  is  because  of  our  unbeatable  combination  of 
bountiful  natural  resources,  breath-taking  scenery,  his- 
torical points  of  interest  PLUS  adequate  facilities  such 
as  modern  highways,  hotels  and  restaurants  that  make 
these  attributes  readily  available  and  more  enjoyable  for 
all.  This  is  the  winning  combination  that  gives  truth 
and  real  meaning  to  the  State's  well-advertised  slogan, 
"Variety  Vacationland." 


Just  who  should  receive  this  monicker  of  "Tourist" 
in  North  Carolina?  Not  only  visitors  from  out-of-state 
like  Harry,  but  also  everyone  in-state  who  travels  the 
highways  and  byways  any  distance  for  recreation  and 
vacation.  The  jolly  party  from  Charlotte,  Winston-Salem 
or  Pine  Level  aboard  a  Gulf  Stream  charter  boat  may  be 
called  tourists  as  justifiably  as  the  family  spell-bound  by 
the  beauties  of  Orton  Plantation  who  arrived  by  trailer 
from  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Just  as 
the  group  from  the  "Land  of  the  Sky"  seeing  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time  or  the  fifth  or 
the  tenth  time  are  surely  tourists  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Variety  Vacationland  is  the  lodestone  that  at- 
tracts and  by  vigorous  rubbing  with  the  magic  compound 
of  advertising,  whether  by  word  of  mouth  or  the  printed 
word,  it  shines  more  resplendent  with  every  passing  year. 

Yes,  no  matter  how  fortunate  we  are  in  this  matter  of 
natural  resources  we  must  beat  our  drums  to  attract  at- 
tention. That  old  gag  about  the  better  mouse-trap  and 
the  beaten  path  to  the  front  door  of  the  inventor  with 
buyers  carrying  hods  of  money  on  their  heads,  is  even 
discarded  by  the  fantasy-writers  for  Walt  Disney.  Take 
a  look  at  our  competition  and  you'll  see  why. 

In  1952,  according  to  an  authoritative  survey  more 
than  9  million  dollars  were  spent  by  34  states  in  tourist 
advertising  and  promotion.  The  largest  sum  was  report- 
ed by  Florida  agencies  which  totaled  $1,169,905.  Cali- 
fornia was  next  with  over  a  million  dollars  spent.  North 
Carolina  was  12  th  on  the  list  with  the  State  Agency 
fund  of  $187,000.  The  Michigan  Tourist  Council  feared 
that  state  would  lose  its  position  as  a  top  tourist  state, 
asked  the  legislature  to  up  its  campaign  appropriations 
from  $295,000  to  $385,000! 

State  Advertising  schedules  are  adopted  by  the  State 
Advertising  Committee  of  the  15-member  Board  of  Con- 
servation &  Development  after  extended  research  and 
preparation  by  the  Director  of  State  Advertising,  Charles 
Parker  and  his  staff.  Parker,  in  turn,  gets  skilled  assists 
from  an  advertising  agency  under  contract  with  the  state 
who  handle  production  details  and  the  actual  placing  of 
the  advertisements  with  the  various  publications. 

Display  advertising  schedules  through  this  past  June 
30th  adopted  the  latter  part  of  January,  called  for  plac- 
ing tourist  copy  in  19  different  magazines,  28  metropoli- 
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tan  dailies  within  a  radius  of  600  airline  miles  of  the 
state.  Radio  spots  were  scheduled  for  18  cities  in  six 
southern  states.  In  addition,  work  goes  on  continually 
with  production  of  many  informative  circulars,  booklets 
and  brochures  of  which  the  100-page  color  booklet 
"Variety  Vacationland"  is  the  backbone. 

The  State  News  Bureau,  where  many  advertising  ideas 
are  created,  provides  a  never-ending  stream  of  factual 
information,  news  of  current  events  and  photographs  to 
news-writers  all  over  the  country,  to  staff  magazine 
writers.  Its  Travel  Bureau  provides  a  clearing  house  for 
news  shuttling  back  and  forth  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  state  from  -resort  areas  and  the  hundreds 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  who  are  all  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  tourist  business  and  trade  for  their  re- 
spective areas.  The  News  Bureau  cooperates  with  every 
type  of  promotion  that  is  good  publicity  for  the  State, 
from  the  now  nationally  famous  Wilmington  Azalea 
Festival  which  was  telecast  over  Baltimore  Sun  station 
WMAR,  to  signs  erected  by  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission at  the  principle  entrances  of  North  Carolina  as 
a  part  of  its  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation &  Development's  tourist  promotional  program. 
The  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 


Wright  Memorial  marks  the  site  of  Man's  first  power  flight. 

supplied  the  luminous  material  from  which  the  signs  are 
made.  The  manufacturing  company  used  these  signs  as 
the  subject  of  a  full-color  ad  on  the  back  cover  of  a  re- 
cent issue  of  "Better  Roads."  This  is  good  grist  for  the 
publicity  mill. 

Here's  another  example: 

The  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina  received 
featured  billing  on  the  John  Cameron  Swayze  coast-to- 


coast  "Vacationland  America"  television  program  dur- 
ing the  week  of  June  14.  During  this  week  a  million 
booklets  describing  the  Great  Smokies-Blue  Ridge  vaca- 
tion tour  were  distributed  throughout  the  nation  by  the 
sponsor,  the  Fram  Corporation  and  its  120,000  dealers. 
The  Fram  Corporation,  world's  largest  manufacturers  of 
oil  and  other  internal  combustion  engine  filters,  likes  to 
see  more  automobile  traffic — will  spend  one  and  one- 
fourth  millions  on  the  TV  series.  The  State  News  Bu- 
reau cooperated  with  the  Fram  Corporation  by  supply- 
ing information  and  pictures.  If  space  allowed  there 
are  scores  of  similar  examples  that  could  be  cited. 

State  advertising  is  integrated  with  regional  efforts 
from  Manteo  to  Murphy  and  the  mid-South  Pinehurst 
area  in  between  and  the  staff  has  duties  for  artists,  pho- 
tographers, copywriters,  news  writers,  layout  and  design 
production  people;  printers,  paper  makers  and  many 
other  suppliers  contribute  their  ideas  on  how  to  make 
publicity  and  mailing  pieces  outstanding,  more  colorful, 
interesting  and  readable.  No  idea  corner  is  left  unswept 
to  get  the  greatest  value  from  every  dollar  spent  toward 
the  goal  of  bringing  in  the  golden  harvest  of  tourist 
diners. 

Only  because  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
chemical  industry  in  North  Carolina  has  the  tourist  busi- 
ness kept  out  of  third  place  in  the  matter  of  dollar  vol- 
ume. Early  this  year  Curtis  Publishing  Company  whose 
two  magazine  giants,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
The  Country  Gentleman  we  are  all  familiar  with  made  a 
comprehensive  survey — predict  1953  travel  will  break 
all  records.  It  is  possible  that  the  tourist  business  in 
North  Carolina  this  year  may  again  surge  into  third 
place.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  lower-cost  air  travel 
to  foreign  countries  must  be  reckoned  with  and  that 
competition  in  the  form  of  the  booming  television  and 
air-conditioning  markets  are  expected  to  take  a  healthy 
whack  out  of  Joe  Public's  savings  account. 

But  our  in-State  tourist  business  we  can  be  sure  will 
surpass  any  heretofore.  There  are  several  reasons  for 


Lake  Santeetlah  is  a  popular  tourist  attraction 
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The  inland  waterway  attracts  thousands  of  "Tourists  Afloat." 

this  and  they  are,  likewise,  the  identical  reasons  why 
out-of-state  tourist  business  will  again  be  Big  business. 

Vying  with  each  other  for  first  place  among  the  rea- 
sons for  increased  travel  in  the  United  States  are  more 
leisure  time  than  ever  before  and  continued  high  income. 
Next  might  come  the  modern  ease  of  getting  places. 
More  airports,  lower  plane  fares,  more  train,  bus  and 
boat  excursions,  super  highways  and  bridges,  with  or 
without  tolls.  If  tolls  are  asked  they  are  reasonable  for 
providing  swift  cross-country  passage  for  skirting  around 
ponderous  big  city  traffic. 

Take  our  own  highway  system  as  an  example — 70,000 
miles  of  it  now  to  whisk  us  in  any  direction  to  our 
favored  recreational  or  vacation  spot.  Four  counties 
north  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  are  using  their  new 
local  roads,  they  call  them  "Scott  roads,"  as  the  basis 
for  holding  tourists  longer  in  their  area.  They  know  that 
length  of  stay  is  tied  up  with  total  revenue.  They  have 
laid  wistful  eye  on  the  Florida  figures  of  three  persons 
to  a  car,  spending  17  days  on  the  average  and  each  per- 
son spending  $9.72  per  day.  The  new  roads  in  these 
counties  are  not  shown  on  the  State  highway  map  or  on 
maps  available  from  the  oil  companies  or  automobile 
associations,  so  the  new  maps  these  counties  are  getting 
out  will  highlight  the  roads,  tell  what  the  tourist  can  see 
and  do  in  that  area.  Called  "Carolina's  Cool  Counties 
Holiday  Map"  you  can  get  one  by  writing  to  S.  T.  Henry 
of  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  state  the  new  highway  on 
Hatteras  Island  is  completed.  Here  we  see  for  the  first 
time  historical  markers  going  up  because  of  the  new 
road,  not  because  Hatteras  lacks  history.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Conservation  &  Development 
approximately  700  markers  have  already  been  placed 
along  highways  throughout  the  state  by  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  which  celebrated  the  Golden 
Anniversary  of  its  founding  this  year.  Hatteras  markers 
will,  among  other  things,  mark  the  location  of  ancient 
shipwrecks  and  there  will  be  a  special  marker  to  General 
Billy  Mitchell.  As  an  end  result  of  General  Mitchell's 
efforts,  Army  planes  sent  the  target  battleships  USS 
Virginia  and  the  USS  New  Jersey  to  the  bottom  off  Hat- 


teras 30  years  ago  in  a  mighty  display  of  irrefutable 
proof  that  no  longer  was  the  dreadnaught  of  the  seas 
invincible  from  the  air. 

Latest  motor  travel  breakdown  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  estimates  that  66,000,000  Americans 
take  vacations  annually  and  use  their  automobiles  to  do 
it.  Here's  how  they  spend  their  dollar.  Meals,  29  cents; 
transportation,  21  cents;  lodging,  20  cents;  retail  pur- 
chases, 18  cents;  theatres,  travel  attractions  and  other 
amusements,  12  cents. 

The  AAA  also  reveals  a  sensational  increase  in  the 
number  of  motor  courts  in  North  Carolina.  Other 
sources  reveal  increases  in  drive-in  theatres,  other  places 
of  amusement  and  in  the  number  of  restaurants.  And 
speaking  of  restaurants  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  chosen  North  Carolina  for  shooting  a  series  of 
restaurant  training  films  for  showing  throughout  the 
nation.  North  Carolina  is  the  No.  1  State  for  public 
eating  place  sanitation  and  maybe  that  isn't  a  wonder- 
ful boost  to  the  tourist  trade  when  the  item  of  meals 
takes  the  largest  portion  of  every  tourist's  dollar!  This 
reputation  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  State 
Health  Officer  Dr.  J.  W.  R.  Norton,  his  staff  and  of 
executive  vice-president  M.  M.  Melvin  and  his  co- 
workers in  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Quality 
Restaurants. 

There's  competition  for  tourist  diners  everywhere, 
not  only  between  one  state  and  another  but  among  vari- 
ous areas  within  one  state.  And  when  we  realize  the 
tremendous  variety  of  scenery  and  recreational  possi- 
bilities in  North  Carolina  with  its  reach  of  more  than 
500  miles,  we  can  see  how  this  is  so.  Take  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  They  got  off  to  an  early  start  by  em- 
phasizing their  many  attractions  there  throughout  ten 
days  of  the  National  Travel  Show  held  in  the  Inter- 
national Ampitheatre,  Chicago,  February  20  to  March  1. 
Attendance  at  this  show  was  placed  at  200,000  and  over 
2,500  visitors  signed  up  at  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Highlanders'  booth  to  receive  more  information  and  to 
participate  in  the  drawing  for  complimentary  seven-day 
vacation  lodgings  offered  by  some  60  hotels  and  courts 
throughout  the  Highlands  area. 

At  the  very  same  time,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
state  the  number  of  tourists  visiting  Fort  Raleigh  on 
Roanoke  Island  during  the  month  of  February  made  a 
27%  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  the  year 
before.  At  Nags  Head  tourist  travel  increased  71%  and 
was  registered  from  37  states  and  six  foreign  countries. 

Maybe  this  was  just  a  warming  up  for  the  huge  influx 
to  the  outer  banks  area  expected  later  this  year  due  to 
the  approaching  50th  anniversary  (Dec.  17)  of  man's 
first  powered  airplane  flight  near  Kitty  Hawk.  State  ad- 
vertising has  appeared  regularly  in  news,  business  and 
education  publications  featuring  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Wright  Brother's  flight  which  carries  a  photo- 
graph of  the  60-foot  Wright  Memorial  with  three  heli- 
copters flying  over  it. 
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There  are.  so  many  places,  so  much  variety  to  our 
vacationlands  that  it  is  impossible  to  cover  them  all  here. 
There  are  the  mountains,  highest  in  eastern  America, 
the  TVA  lakes,  Kerr  Dam  Lake,  the  79  National  and 
State  Parks,  the  historical  spots  such  as  Tryon  Palace 
and  Old  Brunswick  Town,  Edenton  and  Bath,  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  New  Bern  where  once  smugglers  held  forth, 
where  there  still  operates,  the  oldest  theatre  in  America. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Morehead  City,  Beaufort,  Wilmington 
and  Southport,  North  Carolina  offers  an  incredible  va- 
riety of  localities  for  fishing,  swimming,  sun  bathing 
and  boating.  There  are  the  four  great  outdoor  dramas 
that  will  attract  thousands  again  this  year  with  their 
colorful  pageantry.  There  are  120  golf  courses  in  the 
Tarheel  state,  those  at  Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines  and 
Sedgewick  of  particular  popularity  in  the  autumn  and 
early  winter.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  North  Caro- 
lina can  take  care  of  the  anticipated  turnout  of  tourists 
when  they  arrive  and  not  have  them  pass  through.  There 
are  32  thousand  rooms  available  in  establishments  of 
10  rooms  or  more  and  many  thousands  more  in  the 
smaller  tourist  accommodations  and  cottages  in  every 
resort  area.  In  fact,  according  to  Charles  Parker  of  the 
State  News  Bureau,  there  is  room  in  North  Carolina  for 
200,000  paying  guests  at  a  time.  These  accommodations 
may  be  had  in  tourist  homes  for  as  low  as  $2  a  day  or  a 
vacationer  may  pay  up  to  $30  a  day  in  a  luxury  hotel. 

Tourists  afloat  come  to  Variety  Vacationland  via  the 
Marine  Highway,  along  the  300-mile  stretch  of  inland 
waterway  that  is  North  Carolina's  section  of  the  Intra 
Coastal  system.  The  past  12  months  saw  more  than  5,000 
transient  craft  pass  through  the  "grand  canal";  there 
are  nearly  9,000  more  recreational  craft  registered  in 
North  Carolina.  It  all  adds  up  again  to  big  business  but 
can  be  doubled,  even  tripled,  by  further  development  of 
better  port  and  terminal  facilities.  The  out-of-stater  boat 
tourist  must  be  shown  it  is  distinctly  worth  his  while  to 
stay  over,  to  spend  more  time  at  historic  and  scenic  spots, 
the  beaches,  the  fishing  banks,  not  gas  up  and  speed 
away  because  the  harbor  he  is  in  appears  uninviting  and 
inhospitable. 

Bert  Robb,  Director  of  the  Michigan  Waterways 
Commission,  invited  here  to  make  a  survey  of  our  water- 
ways, definitely  showed  North  Carolina  as  having  a 
potential  income  from  tourist  afloat  of  $2,305,000  with 
no  increase  in  traffic,  IF  they  could  be  induced  to  linger 
a  week  instead  of  the  present  3^2  days  tney  presently 
average  in  the  waters  of  the  inland  passage.  Two  of  his 
strongest  recommendations  for  developing  this  potential 
was — to  abate  pollution,  improve  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  harbors. 

One  excellent  reason  why  the  waterway  is  increasingly 
popular  with  Carolinians  is  its  accessibility.  Countless 
landings  dot  its  shore  where  boats  carried  by  trailers  to 
the  very  water's  edge,  can  be  waterborne  in  a  jiffy.  The 
average  depth  the  entire  300  miles  is  12  feet  at  mean  low 
water,  more  than  sufficient  for  any  pleasure  craft. 
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Among  the  registered  Tar  Heel  fleet  are  more  than  200 
charter  boats  available  to  fishing  parties.  They  are  con- 
veniently based  at  a  dozen  localities  with  Morehead 
City  the  home  port  of  the  greatest  number.  Tar  Heels 
Afloat,  a  unique  organization  of  nearly  250  boat  owners, 
have  done  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  amateur  yacht- 
ing and  racing  in  our  sounds  and  bays,  the  lower  reaches 
of  our  major  rivers.  Long  may  their  pennants  wave! 

Before  we  wave  good-bye  to  all  the  tourists  afloat  and 
ashore  mention  should  be  made  of  the  winged  ones  from 
the  far  North,  the  Canada  Geese,  that  visit  with  us  every 
autumn.  Last  February  came  the  death  of  one  of  their 
best  friends,  Lockhart  Gaddy,  which  centered  attention 
on  his  wild  goose  refuge  near  U.  S.  52  just  south  of 
Ansonville.  The  story  of  Gaddy's  geese  again  reached 
national  circulation  when  LIFE  sent  staff  writer  Boyd 
McDonald  and  Photographer  Zimmerman  to  cover  the 
story  on  March  9-10.  The  Washington,  D.  C.  TIMES- 
HERALD  front-paged  the  State  News  Bureau  story  and 
pictures  in  its  southern  edition  on  March  15  and  it  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  elsewhere  in  the  press  and  on  the 
radio.  MOVIETONE  NEWS  filmed  the  refuge  just 
prior  to  Gaddy's  death.  There's  little  doubt  that  Gaddy's 
Geese  are  a  major  tourist  attraction. 

A  tourist  visiting  there  last  fall  saw  for  himself  how 
very  friendly  and  tame  these  geese  are  at  the  refuge. 
They  approached  him  fearlessly,  eating  grain  from  his 
hand,  standing  about  first  on  one  foot  then  the  other, 
eyeing  his  pockets  for  more  of  the  same. 

A  few  minutes  later  this  tourist  tapped  my  arm,  say- 
ing, "Can  I  bum  a  light,  Pal?  Seems  like  I've  misplaced 
my  lighter."  He  scratched  his  ear.  "Can't  understand  it," 
he  said,  "it  was  right  here  in  my  vest  pocket."  He  thump- 
ed his  stomach.  Then  his  face  crinkled  in  a  silly  grin. 
"Say  .  .  .  you  don't  suppose  .  .  ." 

"Here's  a  light,"  I  said,  striking  a  match.  "Forget  it, 
chum.  Your  lighter  is  probably  home  in  another  suit." 

After  he  had  strolled  away  in  the  crowd  I  kept  wonder- 
ing. Maybe  .  .  .  say,  do  you  honestly  suppose  .  .  .  gosh! 
What  a  coincidence! 


A  bus  load  of  tourists  admire  a  view  along  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 


Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  veildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Dear  Joe: 

Let's  look  at  it  this  way,  Joe.  You  promised  Mary 
a  trip  to  the  coast  this  summer,  and  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  you  will  go  wherever  she  decides.  Lucky  for 
you,  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  good  fishing  there. 
Bays,  surf,  canals,  sounds,  and  rivers,  and  any  of  them 
will  give  you  a  fair  chance  at  some  salt-water  fish. 

Even  along  the  coast,  fishing  in  August  is  not  as  good 
as  it  is  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall.  However,  you  will 
be  almost  certain  to  catch  some  fish,  and  that  is  more 
than  you  can  say  for  August  fishing  in  your  farm  pond. 
Let's  take  a  run-down  of  some  of  the  fishing  spots  along 
the  coast,  and  then  if  Mary  does  not  have  her  mind  made 
up,  perhaps  you  can  persuade  her  that  the  beach  will  be 
just  a  little  cooler  in  one  place  than  another.  Especially 
if  it  looks  as  if  that  place  will  give  you  the  kind  of 
fishing  you  want. 

Before  we  go  any  farther,  you  should  plan  to  take 
your  fresh-water  casting  rod.  It  will  be  adequate  for  the 
fish  you  will  catch  near  shore,  and  it  will  give  you  a  lot 
more  sport  than  the  heavy  tackle  so  often  used.  If  you 
are  planning  to  stay  for  several  days,  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent idea  to  put  your  fourteen  foot  boat  and  motor  on 
the  trailer  and  take  them  along  with  you.  That,  with 
your  casting  rod,  will  be  the  equipment  you  need  for 
most  of  the  fishing  you  will  find.  Now  go  out  to  the  car 
and  get  your  road  map  and  let's  take  a  look  at  the  coast- 
line of  North  Carolina. 

Starting  at  the  Virginia  line,  your  salt-water  fishing  is 
confined  to  surf-casting  all  the  way  down  to  Roanoke 
Island  at  the  head  of  Pamlico  Sound.  There  are  no 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N  C 

Gentlemen: 

Where  can  I  go  salt  water 
fishing  with  fresh  water 
equipment? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


breaks  in  the  barrier  beach  along  the  northern  coast,  so 
the  waters  of  Currituck  Sound  and  Albemarle  Sound  are 
fresh  and  contain  fresh-water  species.  Of  course  you 
specified  salt-water  fishing,  so  we  will  not  mention  the 
fact  that  when  the  bass  are  hitting,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  pick  up  your  day's  limit  of  largemouth  in  thirty 
minutes  in  Currituck  Sound.  We  will  not  mention  the 
fact  that  you  could  put  your  boat  in  at  Coinjock  and  run 
out  into  the  sound  in  about  ten  minutes;  or,  in  another 
ten  minutes,  you  could  go  south  in  the  intra-coastal 
waterway  and  be  in  the  head  of  North  River  where  there 
is  some  of  the  best  bream  fishing  anywhere  in  North 
Carolina.  We  will  not  tell  you  about  the  excellent  bass 
fishing  among  the  islands  across  Currituck  Sound  from 
Poplar  Branch  and  Grandy,  and  we  will  not  mention  the 
tremendous  schools  of  crappies  that  grow  in  Little  River 
near  Nixonton,  or  in  Alligator  River  on  the  south  side 
of  Albemarle  Sound.  We  will  not  say  a  word  about  the 
wonderful  bass  fishing  in  East  Lake  in  northern  Dare 
County,  or  the  bass  in  Collington  Bay  in  back  of  Kill 
Devil  Hill.  We  will  just  stick  to  the  salt-water  species 
you  asked  about. 

Oregon  Inlet  is  justly  famous  for  its  channel  bass 
fishing,  but  the  channel  bass  runs  are  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  You  will  not  expect  to  find  anything  but  strays 
there  in  August.  If  you  take  your  boat  along,  you  might 
try  trolling  in  either  Croatan  Sound  or  Roanoke  Sound, 
on  the  chance  of  picking  up  a  rock  or  striped  bass  in  that 
area.  Or  you  might  go  on  down  to  Oregon  Inlet  and  fish 
inside  the  Inlet.  Bottom  fishing  on  the  inside  should  give 
you  a  fair  catch  of  croakers  and  flounders  on  the  rising 


A.  Puppy  Drum  D.  Rockfish  (Striped  Rass)  H.  Speckled  Trout  (Weakfish) 

B.  Spot  E.  Rlack  Sea  Rass  I.  Sheephead 

C.  Rluefish  F.  Croaker  J.  Flounder 

G.  Surf  Whiting  (Sea  Mullet) 
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tide,  and  probably  some  whiting  or  sea  mullet  on  the 
falling  tide.  Or  you  might  prefer  to  go  to  Nags  Head 
and  fish  for  these  same  species  off  the  piers  there. 

Pamlico  Sound  is  too  big  a  piece  of  water  to  do  much 
fooling  around  in  with  your  small  boat,  unless  you  stick 
close  to  the  mainland  shore.  Of  course  you  can  cross  the 
ferry  at  Oregon  Inlet  with  your  car  and  go  down  the  new 
macadam  road  along  the  Outer  Banks  to  the  Cape  Hat- 
teras  area,  if  you  wish.  You  can  take  your  boat  all  the 
way  to  the  village  of  Hatteras  and  then  troll  on  the  in- 
side of  the  Banks  in  back  of  Hatteras  Inlet.  In  addition 
to  croakers,  flounders,  and  whiting  to  be  had  by  bottom 
fishing,  you  might  pick  up  a  bluefish  or  spotted  weak- 
fish,  generally  known  as  speckled  trout  along  the  coast, 
if  you  will  troll  for  them  there. 

And  if  you  get  tired  of  fishing,  you  can  take  a 
stick  and  get  yourself  a  basket  of  crabs  without  much 
trouble.  You  do  not  even  need  a  line  or  a  bait  or  a  net. 
Just  walk  along  the  surf  and  push  them  up  on  the  sand 
with  a  stick  and  put  them  in  the  basket.  But  take  care 
that  you  keep  your  toes  out  of  range  of  their  claws  or 
you  will  have  some  very  sore  tootsies  for  a  few  days. 

You  will  find  better  small  boat  water  from  Atlantic 
southward  along  Core  Sound,  around  Harker's  Island, 
in  North  River,  in  back  of  Atlantic  Beach,  and  down  to 
Bogue  Inlet.  In  this  section  you  will  find  a  greater  di- 
versity of  species  and  excellent  fishing,  even  in  August. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  popularity  of  Beaufort 
and  Morehead  City  as  sport  fishing  centers.  From  Beau- 
fort you  can  go  out  to  Shackleford  Banks  in  your  boat, 
and  catch  croaker,  whiting,  and  flounders.  The  best 
whiting  fishing  will  be  in  the  inlets.  You  will  get  some 
sheepshead  in  Bogue  Sound,  particularly  around  the 
pilings. 

On  a  calm  day  you  can  go  out  to  the  east  end  of 
Shackleford  Bank  and  fish  the  cut  out  into  the  hook  be- 
hind Cape  Lookout.  Trolling  here  will  give  you  a  chance 
at  bluefish,  bonito,  Spanish  mackerel,  and  an  occasional 
king  or  cero.  This  is  a  hot  spot!  There  may  be  a  few 
blues,  but  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the  kings,  will  arrive 
later.  Be  careful  of  the  channel  in  that  cut,  Joe.  It  shifts 
constantly  because  of  tides,  and  it  is  very  crooked.  If  that 
water  looks  too  big,  you  can  run  up  into  the  mouth  of 
North  River  and  catch  weakfish  and  sea  bass  or  blackfish 
on  the  rocks  there.  This  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
you  can  find  sea  bass  inside  the  barrier  beach.  Or  if  the 
weather  blows  up  so  that  you  can't  use  your  boat,  there 
is  a  pier  at  Atlantic  Beach  where  blues  and  whiting  pro- 
vide excellent  fishing. 

If  you  stay  around  Beaufort  very  long,  you  will  see  the 
beautiful  cruisers  that  go  out  into  the  Gulf  Stream  each 
day  and  troll  for  some  of  the  big  fellows  like  amberjack, 
bonito,  dolphin,  and  sailfish.  You  will  watch  them  just 
so  long,  and  then  the  bug  will  bite  you.  You  will  decide 
that  you  just  have  to  go  out  into  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
wrestle  with  some  of  the  big  ones!  You  will  find  it  is  a 
lot  of  fun  if  you  try  it,  Joe,  but  leave  your  casting  rod 
in  the  car.  It  will  not  do  you  a  bit  of  good  if  you  tie  into 


one  of  those  big  fish.  Trying  to  use  a  fresh-water  rod  on 
them  would  be  just  like  the  old  man  chasing  the  young 
girl,  or  the  puppy  dog  chasing  the  car — what  would  you 
do  if  you  caught  it? 

In  the  Swansboro  section,  on  a  good  day  you  can  go 
out  through  Bogue  Inlet  and  have  good  fishing  for 
Spanish  mackerel  just  off  the  beach.  Of  course  this  is  the 
trolling  proposition  and  your  fresh-water  equipment  will 
be  just  right  for  it.  Inside,  there  are  some  whiting  and 
flounders.  You  can  go  on  up  Whiteoak  River  past  Stella, 
and  get  into  some  fair  fresh-water  fishing  if  you  want  to 
— but  we  weren't  supposed  to  mention  that,  were  we? 

The  coast  is  closed  to  sport  fishing  from  Bogue  Inlet 
down  to  New  River  Inlet  because  of  the  Camp  Lejeune 
Marine  Base.  From  there  southward  most  of  the  fishing 
is  in  the  intra-coastal  waterway  at  the  inlets,  or  else  in 
the  surf  off  the  beach.  At  Wrightsville  Beach  the  whit- 
ing, croackers,  and  flounders  are  still  there,  and  you  will 
pick  up  some  spot,  too.  You  can  sit  on  the  dock  right 
there  and  slay  them  without  ever  using  your  boat  if  you 
want  to.  If  the  weather  is  rough,  there  are  two  piers 
where  you  can  fish  without  using  your  boat  and  get  a 
fine  catch  of  whiting.  There  also  is  a  pier  at  Carolina 
Beach,  and  another  at  Kure  Beach.  In  this  section  you 
will  get  an  occasional  pompano,  although  they  are  ex- 
tremely scarce  farther  north.  You  might  enjoy  fishing 
from  the  Kure  Pier,  because  it  is  here  that  the  use  of 
artificial  lures  for  whiting  is  encouraged. 

Another  unusual  fishing  method  is  found  at  this  part 
of  the  beach.  A  large  fishing  boat  is  anchored  out  over 
some  rocks  fairly  close  to  the  shore  where  the  sea  bass 
fishing  is  particularly  good.  A  smaller  boat  is  used  to 
ferry  fishermen  out  to  the  big  boat  and  to  bring  them 
back  on  a  half-day  schedule. 

At  Southport,  the  main  interest  is  in  trolling  for  the 
big  fish  off  Frying  Pan  Shoals.  However,  you  can  use 
your  small  boat  by  crossing  the  Cape  Fear  channel  and 
fishing  in  back  of  Bald  Head  Island.  There  are  whiting, 
spot,  and  flounder  to  be  taken  here,  as  well  as  an  oc- 
casional Spanish  mackerel  if  you  get  out  on  the  ocean 
side.  Bald  Head  Island  is  one  place  where  you  can  do 
some  profitable  surf  casting  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
particularly  for  puppy  drum. 

Shallotte  is  one  of  the  best  places  on  the  whole  coast 
for  you  to  use  your  small  boat.  You  can  go  up  the  river 
and  catch  croakers,  sheepshead,  and  an  occasional  puppy 
drum  in  the  sheepshead  holes.  You  can  anchor  in  the 
inlet  and  catch  whiting  and  pompano.  If  the  weather  is 
decent,  you  can  go  out  through  the  inlet  and  troll  along 
the  shore  for  Spanish  mackerel.  When  they  are  in,  this 
is  some  of  the  best  fishing  you  could  find  in  August. 

And  that's  about  the  way  the  salt-water  fishing  lines 

up  for  August,  Joe.  With  your  fresh-water  tackle,  we 

know  you  will  have  a  lot  of  fun  wherever  you  go.  Don't 

miss  it!  _        .  , 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 
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CONSERVATION 

CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


by  Bill  Hamnett 

(Answers  on  Page  23) 


ACROSS: 

1.  Most  popular  big  game  mammal 

4.  Most  popular  upland  game  bird 

8.  Night  patrol  of  the  bird  world 

10.  Additional  postscript  (abbrev. ) 

11.  An  animal  that  lives  in  water 

12.  What  an  otter  enjoys 

16.  Upland  game  is  a  product  of  the  

17.  Though  300  pounds  now,  only  8  ounces  at  birth 
19.  The  call  of  the  bull  bat  or  nighthawk 

21.  Male  bear 

22.  The  call  of  the  grouse  is  a  

25.  Few  people  know  that  a  rabbit  

27.  What  an  owl  can  do  better  at  night 

28.  North  Carolina's  newest  game  mammal 

29.  South  west  (abbrev.) 

31.  A  small  mark 

32.  You  and  I 

33.  A  mole  does  not  have  one  to  be  seen 

35.  The  most  important  thing  we  can  do  in  conversation 

36.  What  this  puzzle  is  about 

DOWN: 

1.  Female  deer 

2.  Eastern  woods  (abbrev.) 

3.  A  mythological  being 

5.  One  goes  a  mountain 

6.  A  favorite  bud  of  ruffed  grouse 

7.  A  wildlife  area  in  center  of  a  barren  field 

9.  Similar  to  hickory  but  leaves  opposite 

13.  A  favorite  food  of  flickers 

14.  Three  feet 

15.  Mattamuskeet's  most  popular  visitor 

17.  Better  hunting  (abbrev.) 

18.  Runs  batted  in  (abbrev.) 

19.  Land  on  which  hunting  is  controlled 

20.  A  standard  of  measurement 

23.  Old  man  (abbrev.) 

24.  Our  largest  game  bird 

26.  An  unprotected  predator 

27.  A  kind  of  duck 

28.  A  flying  mammal 

30.  What  comes  out  of  a  shotgun  first 
32.  Our  organization  (abbrev.) 

34.  Common  directions  (abbrev.) 


BOB  WHITE  QUAIL  • 

from  page  7 

If  the  third  plant,  multiflora  rose,  proves  successful, 
it  may  do  for  quail  what  the  now  obsolete  rail  fence 
once  did.  The  rose  is  a  thick-growing  shrub  which  be- 
comes dense  enough  to  form  a  hog-tight  fence  that  not 
only  beautifies  the  countryside  during  the  blossom  sea- 
son, but  provides  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  seeds.  It 
should  warm  a  quail  hunter's  heart  to  think  what  this 
shrub  might  do  for  quail  throughout  the  State.  It  should 
also  mean  a  dollars  and  cents  saving  for  farmers  who 
might  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  laying  out  cash 
for  fence  posts  and  wire. 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for  quail  can  be  supplied 
abundantly  when  sportsmen,  farmers,  and  conservation- 
ists work  together  to  provide  quail  habitat  throughout 
the  State. 

Regulation  and  protection  are  as  necessary  to  success- 
ful quail  management  as  they  are  to  any  other  game 
species.  Biologists  keep  a  constant  check  on  quail  abun- 
dance and  scarcity,  and  make  recommendations  for 
shooting  seasons  and  bag  limits  accordingly.  Man  can 
influence  all  factors  of  physical  environment  except 
weather.  Severe  winters  and  wet  nesting  seasons  can 
decimate  quail  despite  otherwise  ideal  habitat.  This 


must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  regulating  the  an- 
nual sporting  harvest. 

The  concept  that  "shooting  into  coveys  to  scatter 
them"  is  necessary  to  quail  management  is  pure  poppy- 
cock. Any  competent  observer  of  quail  knows  that  as 
soon  as  a  covey  has  been  shot  into  (if  it  is  not  hunted 
down  to  the  last  bird)  the  birds  begin  sounding  their 
assembly  call  and  gathering  together  again.  This  is 
usually  accomplished  within  an  hour  after  the  birds  were 
disturbed,  and  the  covey  remains  together  until  another 
party  of  hunters  or  some  other  disturbance  scatters 
them.  Frequently  coveys  which  have  been  reduced  to  a 
few  birds  will  join  another  depleted  group  to  form  a 
new  group.  (One  of  the  first  and  finest  discussions  of 
quail  covey  behavior  appeared  in  the  November,  1948, 
issue  of  WILDLIFE  in  an  article  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Barkalow 
of  North  Carolina  State  College.) 

Despite  the  many  dangers  through  which  quail  must 
pass  during  the  breeding  season,  the  shootable  surplus 
of  birds  in  the  fall  is  surprisingly  large.  Quail  tend  to 
produce  more  of  their  kind  than  local  habitat  can  carry 
through  the  winter.  This  means  that  many  of  the  birds 
in  the  field  during  the  fall  will  have  succumbed  to  en- 
vironmental perils  by  the  time  a  new  breeding  season  is 

•  See  BOB  WHITE  QUAIL  Page  23 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

During  the  month  of  May,  according  to  an  official  re- 
port, 1,157  people  got  themselves  into  the  toils  of  the 
law  one  way  or  another  in  violation  of  the  rules  on  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  They  paid  a  total  of  $13,778.19  in  fines 
and  court  costs.  This  is  a  record  for  North  Carolina,  the 
previous  high  being  843  prosecutions  in  November  of 
1952. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  glory  and  reputation  of  the  Old 
North  State,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
people  prosecuted  last  month  were  from  other  states, 
but  most  amazing  in  the  whole  record  is  the  frequency 
with  which  hunting  law  violations  occurred.  In  District 
7  alone,  Supervisor  Walter  Edmisten  and  his  boys 
caught  199  violators,  147  were  charged  with  taking  or 
possessing  squirrels  out  of  season,  or  with  selling  squir- 
rels. 

Now,  the  month  of  May  sees  the  peak  of  the  squirrel 
breeding  season.  Young  are  being  born  and  suckled  by 
the  mother  animals.  How  many  squirrels  were  killed  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  these  meat  hogs  is  hard  to  say, 
but  people  in  District  7  have  been  hollering  about  the 
lack  of  squirrels  in  that  region. 

The  officers  who  coralled  these  violators  are  due 
hearty  congratulations  from  the  law  abiding  public. 
They  are  doing  a  swell  job  month  after  month,  but  dur- 
ing May  they  really  handed  out  what  law  enforcement 
authorities  call  a  crackdown. 

Here  are  totals  of  prosecutions  in  the  other  eight  dis- 
tricts: District  1,  84;  District  2,  112;  District  3,  90;  Dis- 
trict 4,  109;  District  5,  68;  District  6,  92;  District  8,  153, 
and  District  9,  top  in  the  state  250,  almost  all  of  which 
were  for  fishing  law  and  regulation  violations. 

Looking  at  it  over  the  typewriter,  it  does  seem 
that  all  of  a  sudden,  during  May,  a  lot  of  people  went 
hog  wild  on  violating  the  fish  and  game  rules.  Science 
can  point  out  corelations  between  sun  spots  and  human 
behavior,  and  there  may  have  been  a  stimulating  speck 
or  two  on  Old  Sol;  it  is  more  likely,  however,  that  a 
better  and  better  job  of  law  enforcing  is  being  done  by 
Tar  Heel  wildlife  protectors,  and  the  program  of  inten- 
sive training  and  the  selection  of  highly  qualified  men  is 
paying  off.  Tar  Heel  sportsmen,  through  their  license 


dollar,  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  law  enforcement,  and  it 
looks  like  this  money  is  being  well  spent. 


School  for  Fishermen 


With  a  12-pound  dolphin  on  a  fresh  water  rod,  this  "student" 
at  the  recent  Salt  Water  Sports  Fishing  Institute,  Morehead 
City,  is  completely  happy.  (He  landed  the  fish.) 

The  second  annual  Salt  Water  Sports  Fishing  Insti- 
tute, held  last  June  at  Morehead  City,  was  a  real  success 
any  way  you  look  at  it.  The  enrollment  books  were  filled 
to  capacity.  The  weather  was  a  little  short  of  perfect. 
And  the  fishing — well,  everybody  present  is  going  to 
spread  the  word  on  North  Carolina's  salt  water  fishing. 

Highlight  again  this  year  was  the  trip  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  use  of  light  tackle 
for  big  game  fish.  People  from  eight  other  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  plus  a  number  of  Tar  Heels, 
had  a  rollicking  good  time.  We  predict  that  students 
for  next  year's  school  will  outnumber  the  capacity. 

*    *    *  * 

This  story  comes  from  a  trained  scientist  who  prefers 
not  to  color  the  truth  with  fiction.  Not  long  ago,  Duane  ioi 
Raver  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  fish  division  staff,  ma 
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was  working  a  small  streamer  fly  with  a  flyrod  and  a 
two-pound  test  nylon  leader.  He  got  a  strike,  but  the 
fish  kept  on  going,  taking  the  fly  with  it.  About  ten 
minutes  later  Raver  got  another  strike  on  a  different 
lure.  You're  right.  There  in  the  mouth  of  the  bass  was 
the  original  fly! 


Answer 
Conservation 
Crossword 
Puzzle 


Here  is  a  hunk  of  philosophy  we  picked  up  that 
could  add  years  to  your  life.  In  the  vernacular,  it  goes 
like  this: 

"When  I  stands,  I  stands  light;  when  I  sets,  I  sets 
loose;  when  I  worries,  I  goes  to  sleep." 

*  *    *  * 

Bats  are  not  attracted  to  lights  because  of  the  illumi- 
nation. They  catch  the  insects  which  are  thus  attracted. 

*  *    *  * 

The  little  ruby-throated  hummingbird  summers  in  the 
United  States  but  spends  his  winters  around  Central 
America  and  Yucatan.  Although  his  wings  measure 
just  over  an  inch  in  length,  he  can  beat  them  about  75 
times  a  second  and  is  able  to  make  a  non-stop  flight 
of  some  500  miles  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


BOBWHITE  QUAIL- 


from  page  21 

reached.  The  differential  between  the  fall  population 
and  the  spring  breeding  population  is  the  surplus  that 
may  be  harvested  without  endangering  the  total  popu- 
lation. The  percentage  of  birds  which  may  be  shot  may 
vary  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  depending  on  local  condi- 
tions. It  is  simply  a  matter  of  using  for  food  and  sports, 
birds  which  might  otherwise  be  killed  by  predators, 
disease,  starvation,  or  severe  weather. 

The  management  of  quail  is  largely  the  responsibility 
of  wildlife  administrators  and  farmers,  but  sportsmen 
have  a  very  real  responsibility  too.  Sportsmen  can  com- 
pletely destroy  the  quail  population  of  a  given  section 
even  though  they  adhere  carefully  to  the  rules  on  bag 
limits  and  seasons.  All  too  often  hunting  parties  have 
been  guilty  of  shooting  into  a  bursting  covey  and  then 
shooting  the  scattered  singles  down  to  the  last  crumpled 
corpse.  Such  conduct  is  not  only  extremely  poor  sports- 
manship; it  is  just  plain  stupidity. 


The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  instituted  a  really  sound  and  intelligent  pro- 
gram of  quail  management.  But  this  program  will  suc- 
ceed only  so  far  as  it  is  actively  supported  by  sportsmen 
and  landowners.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  once  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  the  quail  restoration  program  of  this 
state  can  make  it  the  best  quail  state  in  the  country. 


Fish  Ladder  For  Shad 


Photo  by  Jack  Rile> 

General  view  of  the  dam  and  fish  ladder  constructed  by  the 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  on  the  Neuse  River.  The 
ladder  was  built  as  a  concession  to  Tar  Heel  Shad  fishermen. 
The  ladder  is  needed  only  when  the  river  is  too  low  to  allow 
passage  of  fish  over  the  dam. 


Above  is  one  of  the  shad  which  successfully  completed  the  trip 
up  the  ladder.  Below  (in  circle)  is  a  shad  looking  for  the 
entrance  to  the  next  step  in  the  ladder. 

Photos  by  Rod  Amundson 
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COVER 


Win  Donat  used  a  mounted  specimen  of  a  fox  squirrel  as  a 
model  for  this  month's  cover.  The  one  pictured  is  a  black 
phase,  or  melanistic  mutant,  the  biological  opposite  of  the 
albino. 
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State  News  Bureau  Photo 

It  takes  years  to  grow  a  forest — only  a  few  hours  to  destroy  one  by  fire.  Remember,  only  you  can  prevent  forest  fires! 


1H*dt  t6e  FIRE  BUG  £W/ 

by  Jim  Robinson 


Joe  Smoak  was  making  a  chimney  out  of  his  nose.  Who 
said  so?  Joe's  grandmother-in-law,  every  time  he  lit  a 
cigarette.  Joe  not  only  had  a  mother-in-law  at  his  house 
but  also  he  had  g/v?Wmother-in-law  trouble.  Even  so, 
it  was  quite  true  that  Joe  liked  his  smokes  inordinately 
well.  Three  packs,  sometimes,  in  24  hours.  "Gram" 
would  harpoon  him  verbally  at  least  once  a  day  with, 
Joe,  you're  driving  your  coffin  nails  like  Reilly  beats 
the  drum!" 

Maybe  that's  why  Joe  Smoak  spent  less  and  less  time 
at  home.  As  opportunity  afforded  he  took  to  the  woods, 
quite  literally.  He  hunted  everything  in  season,  every 
season.  He  became  a  crack  shot.  He  kept  'making  a 
chimney  out  of  his  nose,'  too.  And  that's  why  all  the 
trouble  started. 

In  the  woods  Joe  became  careless.  He'd  snap  his 
cigarette  butt  with  unconscious  action,  never  heeding 
where  it  landed.  He  was  the  nervous  type — couldn't 
hold  up  a  minute  and  grind  the  butt  with  his  bootheel. 
I  guess  if  you  had  grandmother-in-law  trouble  you'd  be 
nervous  too,  just  like  Joe  was.  But  it  didn't  give  him 
leave  to  be  so  careless,  absent-minded  about  his  cigarette 
butts  and  that's  a  fact. 

One  fall  day  in  the  woods  he  snap-aimed  a  glowing 
butt  at  a  box  turtle  who  was  sampling  Joe's  vibrations 
with  his  rubber-band  neck  stretched  like  a  hugry  giraffe's 
over  a  bale  of  hay.  Joe  missed.  The  cigarette  arched 
down,  tucked  itself  under  a  dry  leaf  just  ahead  of  the 
turtle  giving  the  creature  a  hot-foot  as  it  inched  forward. 
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Now  if  you  think  a  turtle  can't  pour  on  the  coal  for 
short  spurts  you're  mistaken.  Joe  didn't  notice  this 
sudden  agility  on  the  part  of  the  turtle.  He  was  already 
on  his  way,  gun  at  the  ready,  poking  ahead  through  the 
thick  underbrush  after  a  Mollie  Cottontail. 

Joe  was  a  pretty  fair  woodsman  in  one  respect.  He 
didn't  travel  in  a  circle  like  some  amateurs  who  get 
completely  lost  within  hailing  distance  of  camp.  If  he 
had  traveled  in  a  circle  that  day  it  might  not  have  hap- 
pened. He  probably  would  have  returned  to  the  same 
spot,  been  successful  in  beating  out  that  fire  his  cigarette 
started  before  it  reached  such  terrifying  proportions. 

As  it  was,  the  fire  burned  over  nearly  half  a  county, 
consumed  seven  houses  including  Joe's.  It  burned  live- 
stock to  a  crisp,  several  million  board  feet  of  timber, 
millions  of  potential  cardboard  cartions,  magazines, 
newspapers,  stationery  and  bank  statements  in  the  form 
of  pulpwood;  hundreds  of  small  animals  unable  to 
escape,  destroyed  the  breeding  grounds  of  a  cloud  of 
quail.  It  jeopardized  the  livelihood  of  hundreds  of 
residents  and  the  lives  of  a  score  of  stout-hearted  men 
fighting  the  flames  at  close  combat. 

But  that  is  not  half  the  tally.  The  area  was  open  to 
the  forces  of  erosion  which  began  work  as  soon  as  the 
fire  was  out  and  the  rains  came.  It  ruined  the  country- 
side for  practically  all  purposes  for  many  years.  Price- 
less springs  dried  up,  gullies  formed  to  carry  flash 
floods  to  silt  up  stream  beds  and  a  town  reservoir.  It 
removed  the  source  of  cool  updrafts  of  air  formerly 
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prevalent  over  the  forest  that  upon  contact  with  the 
warm  cloud  layers,  produced  rain-showers  for  the  area. 
Crops  grew  stunted,  harvest  meager. 

Nature's  balance  was  disturbed,  proceeded  to  upset 
the  farmers'  bank  balance,  his  credit.  This  in  turn  was 
reflected  in  receipts  of  the  merchants  in  town.  Then 
the  bank  failed.  Here  was  the  culmination  of  the  chain 
reaction  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  a  forest  fire. 
Incredible?  Not  at  all.  Shocking?  Yes.  This  fire  actually 
happened  even  though  Joe  Smoak's  real  name  must  re- 
main fictitious  for  obvious  reasons.  Fires  such  as  this 
happen  every  week  somewhere  in  America,  especially 
during  the  fall  when  the  woods  are  dry  and  easily 
kindled  into  a  roaring  inferno. 

The  great  fire  of  Pestigo,  Wisconsin,  in  1871  that 
burned  over  six  counties  was  believed  started  by  a  care- 
less smoker  by  some,  others  claimed  it  was  ignited  by 
sparks  from  a  logging  switch  engine.  The  results  were 
the  same.  Over  a  thousand  lives  lost,  thousands  more 
crippled  and  3,000  beggared. 

Less  than  3%  of  all  forest  fires  are  caused  by  light- 
ning, the  rest  by  man.  It  adds  up  to  a  criminal  waste  of 
human  resources  and  many  million  dollars  of  one  of  our 
greatest  natural  resources. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  lumber  industry,  paper 
is  the  base  of  our  great  forestry  resources.  As  an  indus- 
try it  is  a  user  of  tremendous  blocks  of  power  and  fuel, 
of  heavy  equipment  and  chemical  supplies  and  of 
transportation.  Not  counting  office  and  woodlands  em- 
ployees, pulp  and  paper-making  now  enrolls  about 
210,000  men  and  women  earning  approximately  765 
million  dollars  a  year.  Include  office  workers  and  log- 
ging folks  and  you'd  have  a  working  army  of  half  a 
million  people. 

Follow  paper  out  into  the  field  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing just  for  an  example  and  the  worker  roster  would 
increase  to  a  million  people  drawing  almost  three  and  a 
half  billion  in  payroll  dollars.  Banking,  communications, 
distribution  and  governmental  systems,  to  say  nothing 
of  business  and  agriculture  in  general — depend  for 
their  very  existence  on  paper  and  have  grown  to  their 
giant  size  only  because  paper  is  cheap  and  readily 
available.  In  fact,  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  this  year  will  average  using  up  about  400 
pounds  of  paper! 

Fires  that  destroy  such  a  prime  resource  affect  every- 
one. So  perhaps  it's  everyone's  job  to  become  a  self- 
appointed  warden  and  guardian  to  save  our  forests  from 
careless  destruction.  Even  a  small  forest  fire  of  a  thou- 
sand acres  destroys  the  equivalent  material  to  build  a 
thousand  houses,  to  manufacture  paper  containers  for 
several  trainloads  of  milk,  enough  paper  doilies  to  dry 
the  crocodile  tears  of  all  the  Silurians  ever  to  bask  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  since  the  mumified  King  Tut  wore 
a  breechclout. 

Never  mind  statistics — just  take  a  look  at  the  black- 
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ened  ruins  in  the  wake  of  the  next  forest  fire  in  youf 
area.  This  will  give  you  a  better  insight  as  to  the  terrible 
destructiveness  of  a  forest  fire  than  any  table  of  figures 
could  ever  do. 

If  you  get  there  in  time  to  help  battle  the  flames,  still 
roaring  and  jumping  before  the  wind  in  100-foot  tree- 
top  leaps,  it  may  set  your  hair  on  end  in  sudden  fear  and 
set  your  eyes  to  dancing  wildly  in  their  sockets  as  you 
search  for  a  way  of  escape — for  a  flight  to  safety  from 
this  monstrous,  swift  traveller,  who  on  occasion,  leaps 
with  ease  across  30-foot  canals,  50-foot  fire  lanes,  scales 
the  perpendicular  cliff  with  its  multitude  of  searing, 
red  tongues  reaching,  endlessly  and  greedily  reaching. 

Take  the  case  of  fire  ranger  J.  Paul  Holland,  who  with 
a  score  of  others  last  October,  was  nearing  exhaustion  in 
a  spectacular  battle  with  a  stubborn  forest  blaze  in  the 
mountains  near  Asheville.  The  wind  was  constantly 


Photo  by  Jack  DermiJ 

Above:  Woods  babies  like  this  one  die  a  horrible  death  in 
forest  fires.  Below:  From  a  plane  the  vast  area  of  destruction 
from  forest  fires  is  dramatically  evident. 

Photo  by  Rod  Amundsen 


shifting,  the  terrain  was  rugged  with  steep  ravines, 
boulders  and  20  to  30-foot  cliffs. 

One  arm  of  the  fire  raced  suddenly  at  right  angles 
cutting  off  Ranger  Holland.  He  turned  to  flee  the  sear- 
ing heat  that  threatened  to  engulf  him.  His  lungs  tor- 
tured with  dense  smoke  that  reduced  visibility  to  near 
zero,  he  cried  aloud  in  rage  and  frustration  as  he  found 
all  escape  cut  off  to  the  rear  by  a  sheer  cliff  of  30  feet. 

His  fingers  clawed  and  raked  for  crevices  that  might 
help  him  scale  it.  They  slid  off  the  smooth  rock.  Holland 
dove  for  the  ground  to  find  enough  clear  air  to  sustain 
him.  He  covered  the  back  of  his  head  with  his  helmet  as 
he  literally  dug  his  face  into  the  earth. 

Holland  lived  to  tell  about  it.  The  wind  held  steady, 
lifted  the  fire  up  and  over  the  cliff,  sent  it  racing  beyond 
him — in  its  wake  oven-hot  rocks  and  blackened  ruins.  It 
was  all  over  in  three  minutes  but  it  took  many  months  in 
a  hospital  for  Holland  to  get  over  his  burns.  Get  over 
them  ?  He  lost  all  his  fingers  on  both  hands,  tearing  off 
the  flaming  clothing  from  his  body. 

Here's  the  evil  pay-off.  The  fire  Holland  and  his  com- 
rades were  fighting  with  all  they  had,  was  deliberately 
set!  Just  one  of  four  in  this  same  area  started  by  a  fire 
bug!  The  same  sort  of  mentally  deranged  and  off- 
balanced  individual  as  Sanford  Patton  of  Williows, 
California,  who  in  July  of  this  year  deliberately  set  fires 
in  Mendocino  National  Forest.  That  fire  trapped  14 
missionaries  and  one  Forest  Service  employee  in  a  can- 
yon as  they  sat  down  to  eat  after  battling  the  blaze  for 
hours.  All  15  of  them  met  death.  Fleeing  in  the  opposite 
direction  14  more  escaped. 

Mash  the  fire  bug  down!  Believe  it  or  not  he  ac- 
counted for  18%  of  all  forest  fires  in  North  Carolina  in 
1952,  according  to  Jim  Hubbard,  Protection  Forester 
with  the  N.  C.  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development's  Forestry  Division.  How  many  in  round 
numbers?  A  total  of  678!  The  total  of  all  forest  fires 
last  year,  not  counting  those  on  Federal  land  in  North 
Carolina  was  3,768. 

Let's  say  right  here  that  campers  and  hunters  are  not 
I  the  big  offenders.  Causes  of  fires  in  this  category  was 

9%  of  the  total.  BUT,  there  was  a  whopping  22%  at- 
tributed to  smoking  and  matches.  Most  of  this  fire 
origin,  according  to  Hubbard,  came  flying  through  car 
windows,  passengers  carelessly  flipping  still-burning 
cigarettes  and  cigars  into  the  tinder-dry  brush  by  the 
roadside;  knocking  out  the  still-burning  'heel'  in  their 
pipes,  etc. 

But  to  get  back  a  moment  to  the  maniac  who  de- 
liberately sets  fires  in  the  forest.  He  is  an  arsonist,  of 
course.  And  in  North  Carolina,  if  the  fire  he  sets  causes 
a  death  he  is  tried  in  the  courts  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

Is  there  any  particular  section  of  the  State  where  the 
fire  bug  breeds?  Yes.  It  is  those  sections,  says  Hubbard, 
where  poor  land  use  exists! 

"We  don't  often  need  to  look  for  incendiarism  in 


those  communities  where  farm  buildings  are  painted 
and  in  repair,"  said  Hubbard,  "or  where  the  fences  are 
maintained,  neat  fields,  prosperous-looking  homesteads 
in  communities  with  well-kept  churches,  tidy  lawns- — 
you'll  find  the  congregations  in  these  places  are  like  the 
homes  and  the  church.  No  fire  bugs  here." 

"But  watch  those  run-down  looking  sections,"  cau- 
tions Hubbard.  "They  apparently  are  breeding  grounds 
for  the  fire  bug.  Incendiarism  records  going  back  for 
years  warn  us  that  in  this  type  of  community  we  must  be 
doubly  careful  to  check  for  the  arsonist. 

"In  some  of  the  coastal  counties  we  again  see  the 
close  association  between  land  use  and  the  incendiary 
fire.  Here  is  employed  the  old  and  destructive  Indian 
trick  of  capturing  game,  of  setting  fires  in  a  great  semi-  ! 
circle,  the  flames  driving  the  game  within  the  circle  out 
past  hunters  posted  along  the  perimeter  of  the  only 
exit.  These  fires  are  out  of  control  from  the  start,  burn 
for  weeks,  even  months  below  the  surface  in  the  peaty 
formations  in  this  area.  Then  suddenly  they  break  out 
above  ground  moving  across  more  valuable  woodlands. 
These  incendiarists  are  pot-hunters,  flaunters  of  the 
game  laws.  Fires  from  this  origin  annually  burn  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  timber  but  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  putting  some  of  the  worst  offenders  behind 
bars." 
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While  mention  has  been  made  of  the  9%  caused  by 
campers  and  hunters,  the  unconscionable  18%  caused 
by  the  arsonist  in  the  forest  and  the  whopping  big  22% 
of  forest  fires  laid  at  the  door  of  smoking  and  matches, 
these  are  all  dwarfed  in  comparison  to  the  greatest  of- 
fender of  them  all — the  'brush  burner.' 

The  debris  or  brush-burner  is  undoubtedly  the  reason 
for  more  headaches  on  the  part  of  P.  W.  Tillman,  Chief, 
Forest  Fire  Control,  than  any  other  one  thing.  The 
Forestry  Division  under  State  Forester  Fred  Claridge 
has  had  Tillman  as  its  head  fire-eater  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  each  and  every  year  the  fire  protection  boss 
has  had  the  brush-burner  in  his  hair  so  often  his  hairline 
is  receding. 

"In  spite  of  constant  educational  merchandising  of 
the  idea  and  of  the  law  that  brush-burning  must  be  done 
only  under  permit,  best  after  4  P.  M.  when  it  is  more  apt 
to  be  windless  and  less  dangerous — in  spite  of  almost 
daily  reminders  on  the  radio,  in  newspapers  and  in 
magazines  not  to  burn  debris  or  brush  within  500  feet  of 
a  wooded  area,"  says  Tillman,  "the  careless  brush- 
burner  last  year  was  the  cause  of  36%  of  all  the  forest 
fires  in  North  Carolina!" 

"It's  a  national  problem,  too,  and  the  national  symbol, 
"Smokey  Bear"  was  created  by  a  famous  cartoonist  to 
help  alert  school  children,  men  and  women  living  in  and 
near  or  visiting  wooded  areas  throughout  the  country, 


to  the  need  for  greater  forest  fire  protection. 

"You  fellows  over  at  Wildlife  must  be  greatly  con- 
cerned with  this  brush-burner,  too.  Generally  speaking, 
these  fires  are  started  near  built-up  areas  but  also  in 
these  same  areas  small  game  find  sanctuary  and  where 
they  would  breed  and  increase  year  after  year  if  only 
their  habitat  was  not  destroyed  by  the  brush-burner  who 
allows  the  fire  "to  get  away  from  him." 

"How  do  we  control  these  fires  to  a  comparatively 
small  area  and  get  them  out  so  quickly?  Well,  we  rely 
first  of  all  upon  our  "eyes  and  ears"  and  to  the  forest 
fire  protector  that  means  our  fire  towers  and  those  who 
man  them. 

"We  have  approximately  125  fire  towers  in  North 
Carolina  about  50  of  which  are  equipped  with  radio. 
Those  towers  without  radio  have  telephone  communica- 
tion with  the  radio  towers.  All  towers  can  contact  the 
ground  forces  either  by  telephone  or  through  walkie- 
talkies.  Our  fire-fighting  technique  is  organized  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  an  army  unit.  Our  heavy  motorized 
equipment  corresponds  to  the  heavy  artillery  of  the 
Army.  Then  there  is  the  lighter,  faster  motorized  equip- 
ment which  you  might  say  parallels  the  Army's  light 
artillery.  Our  "artillery"  is  supported  by  men  on  foot 
with  still  lighter  equipment  such  as  small  flame-throwers 
to  build  back-fires,  knapsack  tank-type  fire  extinguishers, 
special  shovels  and  picks  to  rapidly  construct  fire  lanes. 

"When  we  hit  into  a  particularly  big  fire  or  one 
blown  up  to  king-size  by  a  high  wind  and  our  foot 
soldier  must  fall  back  before  it,  we  radio  for  the  light 
artillery.  If  things  are  still  out  of  control,  the  heavy 
stuff  is  called  for,  our  biggest  bulldozers  to  push  trees 
aside,  create  a  wider  fire  lane.  "The  dynamite  boys  move 
in,  the  'fire  army'  digs  in  at  an  advantageous  position 
determined  by  chart  plotting  and  we  either  turn  that 
fire  or  stop  it  cold.  But  it  takes  time  to  halt  a  'big  one.' 
And  there  may  be  more  than  one  fire  in  the  same  area 
as  there  was  right  here  in  Wake  county  last  fall.  Nine 
of  them  were  going  at  one  time!" 

"If  only  the  final  10%  of  brush-burners  will  cooper- 
ate! Ninety  percent  of  them  do  but  those  other  10% 
caused  1,356  forest  fires  last  year  in  North  Carolina — a 
terrific  and  needless  expense  to  the  State,  the  destruction 
and  waste,  in  a  forester's  eyes,  of  the  greatest  natural 
resource  on  earth!" 

So  there  we  have  it.  More  care  with  fire  and  smoking 
on  the  part  of  campers  and  hunters,  the  unthinking 
motorist  and  his  passengers  along  highways  bordering 
the  woodlands;  (nearly  everywhere  in  North  Carolina 
which  has  more  than  18  million  acres  in  forests)  the 
10%  of  brush-burners  who  continue  to  "let  the  fire  get 
away  from  them."  In  addition  to  more  care,  more 
thinking  of  what  a  vagrant  spark  or  ember  can  destroy 
in  prime  resources,  we  must  mash  the  fire  bug  down! 
•  See  FIRE  BUG  Page  15 
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More  odd  corners  for  mother  quail  to  brood  her  young  mean 
more  game  for  the  bag  in  the  fall. 
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by  Edward  R.  Smith 

Biologist  District  Eight 
Photos  bv  Jar-k  Dermid 


"I  just  don't  have  room  on  my  farm."  "My  farm  is  too 
small  to  plant  things  like  that."  "Every  bit  of  my  land 
is  in  pasture."  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  answers 
some  farmers  give  when  questioned  about  planting  bi- 
color  and  sericea  lespedeza  and  multiflora  rose  on  their 
land.  The  reason  they  consider  this  situation  as  they  do 
is  that  they  think  of  bicolor  and  sericea  plantings  only 
as  field  borders,  and  multiflora  rose  as  hedge  rows. 

It  is  true  that  the  best  way  to  utilize  these  plants  is  as 
field  borders  and  living  fences,  but  there  are  many  other 
places  where  they  can  be  used  and  still  benefit  wildlife. 
The  farmer  or  landowner  who  thinks  his  farm  is  too 
small,  or  doesn't  have  room,  may  actually  have  many 
places  where  these  useful  plants  can  be  set  out.  These 
"odd  corners,"  as  we  shall  call  them  here,  are  going  to 
become  increasingly  important  on  many  farms,  as  they 
join  the  shift  from  general  agricultural  crops  to  dairy 
and  beef  farming.  Not  only  will  wildlife  benefit  from 
such  plantings,  but  the  landowner,  too,  will  gain  by 
their  presence  through  their  controlling  soil  erosion, 
building  up  his  soil,  fully  utilizing  all  of  his  land,  fur- 
nishing living  quarters  for  many  insect  destroying  birds, 
and  benefiting  his  hunting  by  increasing  his  annual 
small  game  crop.  Enough  said  about  the  "whys"  of  this 
matter.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  "wheres,"  and  discuss 
some  of  there  "odd  corners"  that  are  probably  on  your 
land. 

Roads,  both  new  and  old,  produce  many  valuable  situ- 
ations where  bicolor  and  sericea  lespedeza  can  be  plant- 
ed. By  new  roads,  we  mean  roads  that  are  now  in  use  as 
compared  to  abandoned  ones.  Perhaps  you  have  a  road 
fill  going  across  your  land.  That  bare  shoulder  or  side 
could  be  planted  in  bicolor  or  sericea,  and  prevent  the 
fill  from  washing.  This  type  of  planting  would  give 
quail  a  splendid  travel  lane  along  the  edge  of  your  field. 
A  road  cut  crossing  your  property  can  also  be  used  for 
planting  space.  There,  these  plants  can  be  set  along  the 


banks  to  hold  them  in  place,  and  prevent  the  edge  of 
your  field  from  eroding. 

Old  abandoned  roads  or  logging  roads  crossing 
through  your  woodlands,  make  good  planting  sites. 
Usually  the  abandoned  road  is  barren  of  plant  growth, 
because  of  the  clay  or  gravel  in  the  fill.  Even  on  such 
types  of  soil,  bicolor  and  sericea  will  grow.  The  logging 
road,  though  shaded,  will  still  produce  a  good  stand 
of  these  plants.  If  at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  these  roads,  don't  hesitate  to  do  so,  because  these 
plants  can  be  knocked  down  and  driven  over  a  few  times 
without  doing  them  any  permanent  damage.  In  fact,  it 
will  really  benefit  them,  because  it  will  cause  the  plants 
to  become  more  bushy,  and  thereby  furnish  more  cover 
and  food  in  future  years.  Establishment  of  bicolor  and 
sericea  stands  will  also  prevent  the  roads  from  washing 
out,  and  keep  them  in  reasonably  good  driving  order. 

On  many  farms  can  be  found  eroded  spots,  such  as 
gullies  and  washed  areas  in  fields.  Such  places  as  these 
are  excellent  sites  to  plant  your  lespedeza  seed  and 
seedlings.  A  splendid  example  of  gully  control  can  be 
found  on  a  Caldwell  County  farm  South  of  Lenoir.  Here 
the  farmer,  who  recently  bought  the  farm,  was  faced 
with  a  gully  big  enough  to  put  a  tractor  trailer  in,  and 
have  room  for  a  car  or  two.  Fearing  to  let  his  cattle  loose 
near  this  gully  lest  they  fall  into  it  and  injure  themselves, 
he  fenced  the  gully  off  to  make  a  permanent  wildlife 
area.  So  that  he  would  not  have  to  replace  his  fence 
when  it  needed  repair,  he  planted  multiflora  rose  along 
the  gully  side  of  the  fence.  Within  two  to  five  years,  he 
will  have  a  permanent  hedge  row  to  keep  his  cattle  out 
of  this  area.  To  hold  the  land  around  the  gully's  edge, 
he  planted  several  rows  of  bicolor  to  keep  it  from  caving 
in.  On  the  more  gentle  slopes  in  the  gully,  he  also 
planted  bicolor.  Where  suitable  flat  areas  occurred  along 
the  bottom,  he  broadcast  sericea  seed  and  set  bicolor  in 
rows.  Within  two  or  three  years,  this  farmer  will  have 
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his  gully  stabilized,  and  the  wildlife  in  the  area  will 
have  a  splendid  hiding,  nesting,  and  feeding  place. 

The  same  thing  can  be  done,  with  modification  to  suit 
the  situation,  to  any  eroded  area  on  your  land.  Remem- 
ber, you  will  have  to  keep  cattle  out  of  places  where  you 
plant  bicolor,  or  they  will  graze  the  young  plants  out  of 
existence. 

Stream,  river,  or  ditch  banks  can  also  be  stablized  by 
planting  several  rows  of  bicolor  and  sericea  lespedeza 
along  them.  This  practice  is  especially  applicable  to  ditch 
and  small  stream  banks  going  through  fields.  Such  sites 
provide  a  travel  lane  and  nesting  cover  midst  an  abun- 
dance of  food. 

Many  other  "odd  spots"  on  your  land  can  be  nicely 
adapted  to  plantings  of  bicolor  and  sericea  lespedeza. 
If  you  have  a  farm  pond,  the  banks  and  dam  can  furnish 
plently  of  planting  space.  If  your  soil  is  rocky,  and  you 
have  collected  several  piles  of  rocks  from  your  fields, 
surround  these  piles  with  rows  of  bicolor.  Outcrops  of 
rock  on  your  land  can  also  be  surrounded  by  bicolor  and 
multiflora  rose  plants.  Places  like  these  make  fine  escape 
cover  for  quail  and  rabbits.  Hard  to  cultivate  corners  of 
your  field  also  make  excellent  places  to  fill  with  bicolor 
or  sericea. 

Stump  and  brush  piles  along  the  edges  of  newly 
cleared  fields  make  a  most  desirable  site  to  set  bicolor 
plants  and  broadcast  sericea  seed.  They  are  especially 
desirable,  because  they  offer  a  wonderful  supply  of  tun- 
nels, holes,  and  hollows  where  rabbits  can  hide  when 
pursued  by  any  predator.  Then,  in  the  case  of  severely 
cold  and  windy  weather,  these  same  holes  and  tunnels 
will  keep  many  rabbits  from  freezing  to  death. 

Bicolor  and  sericea  lespedeza  will  also  do  well  in  open 
woods,  especially  pine  woods.  Clearings,  or  small  na- 
tural openings  in  hardwood  areas,  will  also  successfully 
support  this  planting  stock.  A  thinning,  or  selective 
cutting  operation  in  your  wood  lot,  will  open  up  the 
leaf  canopy  to  let  sufficient  light  in  for  plant  growth. 
This  type  of  planting  is  advantageous  in  that  an  abun- 
dance of  cover  is  found  in  the  slash  and  tops  left  from 
the  cutting.  If  there  is  a  sawmill  set  on  your  land  from 
any  past  lumbering  operation,  the  space  it  occupied  can 
be  put  into  bicolor  and  sericea.  When  planting  a  sawmill 
set,  be  sure  to  get  some  around  the  old  slab  piles.  For 
these,  like  stump  and  brush  piles,  are  some  of  the  best 
rabbit  "hotels"  you  could  find,  and  offer  ideal  protection 
from  enemies  and  bad  weather. 

The  planting  of  these  "odd  corners,"  unfortunately, 
must  be  done  mainly  by  hand.  In  some  cases  it  can  be 
done  by  machine,  but  the  majority  of  the  sites  mentioned 
would  have  to  be  planted  by  hand.  The  best  hand  tools 
for  setting  out  bicolor  and  rose  plants  would  be  a  grub 

•  See  "ODD  CORNERS"  Page  20 


Above:  This  eroded  gully  cuts  a  scar  in  valuable  farm  land. 
Wildlife  plantings  of  lespedeza  or  multiflora  rose  would  halt 
erosion  and  produce  an  abundance  of  farm  game.  Below: 
Sheet  erosion  washes  natural  wealth  awav. 


Old  sawdust  and  slash  piles  make  ideal  sites  for  habitat  im- 
provement plantings. 
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Kerr  Reservoir  "Interstate  Fishing  Regulations" 

Included  hep&  is  ih[e  keciprocal'- agreement  draivn  up  betueen  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
av4  t[m  yjrgini/i  C'omvKS>wn'  of 'Came  and  Inland  Fisheries  governing  fishing  regulations  in  Kerr  Reservoir,  lying 
"parity  Irityjrgwia  .md  phrfi'y' fl^North  Carolina.  This  mutual  agreement,  as  amended,  is  noiv  in  effect  on  the  John  H. 
Kvrr- ReyerioiK    ^«  ;  ;  ' "« 

AN  AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  RECIPROCAL  HONORING  OF  VALID  FISHING  LICENSES  AND  PERMITS 
ISSUED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA,  AS  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISHING  IN 
CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE  JOHN  H.  KERR  RESERVOIR.  LYING  IN  AND  BETWEEN  THE  STATES  OF 
VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

WHEREAS,  the  John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir,  otherwise  known  as  Buggs  Island  Reservoir,  lies  partly  in  Mecklenburg. 
Charlotte,  and  Halifax  counties  in  Virginia,  and  partly  in  Warren,  Vance,  and  Granville  counties  in  North  Carolina, 
and 

WHEREAS,  sports  fishermen  from  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  use  this  reservoir  for  fishing,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  best  interests  and  convenience  of  the  citizens  and  others  from  both  states  would  be  served  by  the 
establishtnent  of  a  reciprocal  sports  fishing  license  agreement, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  representing  the  states  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  respectively, 
that: 

1.  State  resident  fishing  licenses*  and  state  non-resident  fishing  licenses  and  the  3  consecutive  day  special  non-resident 
fishing  licenses  legally  obtained  from  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  or  the  state  resident 
fishing  permits  and  the  non-resident  fishing  permits  legally  obtained  from  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  or  the  duly  authorized  representatives  of  either,  shall  be  honored  and  accepted  as  legal  authority  to  fish 
only  by  means  of  rod  and  reel,  or  hook  and  line,  or  by  casting,  in  the  areas  included  within  that  portion  of  John  H. 
Kerr  Reservoir  described  in  the  following  paragraph.  Other  fishing  licenses,  permits,  or  privileges  of  either  state  will 
not  be  reciprocally  honored. 

2.  The  waters  in  which  state  resident  fishing  licenses  and  state  non-resident  fishing  licenses  or  non-resident  special 
fishing  licenses  and  permits  issued  by  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  shall  be  reciprocally  honored,  shall  be  all  those  lying 
east  of  U .  S.  Route  15  highway  bridge  near  Clarksville,  Virginia,  to  the  Reservoir  dam,  including  all  tributary  waters 
lying  in  either  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  which  are  accessible  by  boat  from  the  main  body  of  the  reservoir,  or  from 
sub-impoundments  lying  east  of  the  said  highway  bridge. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  closed  season  on  the  taking  of  fish  in  the  waters  described  above.  Maximum  numbers,  and 
minimum  sizes,  of  fish  taken  from  the  waters  subject  to  this  agreement  are  as  follows: 

GAME  FISH  SPECIES  CREEL  LIMIT  SIZE  LIMIT 

Jack  (Chain  pickerel)    12  none 

Walleye  (Pike-perch)    5  15 

Black  bass,  consisting  of  Kentucky  or  Spotted,  Smallmouth  &  Largemouth   8  10 

(in  aggregate) 

White  Bass   8  10 

Striped  Bass    15  12 

Rock  Bass  (Red-eye)    10  none 

Pan  Fish,  consisting  of  Crappies,  Yellow  Perch,  White  Perch,  Warmouth  or  Open- 
mouth,  Redbreast  or  Robin,  Bluegill,  or  Bream,  and  all  other  species  of 

Sunfish  Perch  or  Pickerel  not  specifically  listed  above   25  none 

(in  aggregate) 

NON-GAME  FISH,  including  all  species  not  listed  as  game  fish    none  none 

4.  This  agreement  applies  only  to  state  resident  fishing  licenses  and  slate  non-resident  fishing  licenses  and  special 
non-resident  fishing  licenses  and  permits,  and  to  seasons,  sizes,  and  limits  of  fish  which  may  be  legally  taken  in  the 
waters  subject  to  this  agreement. 

5.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  effect  from  May  4,  1953.  until  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  written  notice  of 
discontinuance  given  by  either  party  to  the  other,  and,  further,  this  agreement  may  be  amended  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  two  Commissions  at  any  time. 

*  This  agreement  has  been  amended  by  mutual  agreement  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  so  that  North  Caro- 
lina resident  daily  licenses  are  no  longer  honored  on  the  Virginia  section  of  the  reservoir. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 

Dove,  Marsh  Hen  Seasons  Announced 

The  U.   S.  Fish  and.  Wildlife  Service  has  announced  dates  and  hag 
limits  on  doves,  rails  and  gallinules.  First  to  get  under  way  is  the 
season  on  rails  and  gallinules,   commonly  called  "marsh  hens,"  with  the 
season  "beginning  Septemher  1  and  lasting  through  October  30.   The  daily 
hag  and  possession  limit  on  these  birds  is  25  sora,   and  15  rails  or  gal- 
linules singly  or  in  combination.  Because  these  birds  usually  leave  the 
coastal  marshes  at  the  first  frost,  hunters  should  make  early  plans  for 
shooting. 

The  dove  season  again  this  year  will  be  in  two  sessions,  with  the 
first  season  running  from  September  15-September  29,   and  the  second  sea- 
son December  27  through  January  10.   Shooting  hours  again  will  be  from 
noon  to  sunset,  with  a  daily  bag  and  possession  of  eight  birds.  Duck 
Stamps  are  not  needed  for  doves  or  marsh  hens. 

*  *     *  #■ 

Waterfowl  Seasons  Announced 

Although  final  decisions  were  not  available  at  presstime,  rules, 
dates,   and  bag  limits  for  duck  and  goose  hunting  are  available  from  the 
U.   S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.   C,   or  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 

*  -x       *  -x- 

Wildl ife  Federation  Meet  Oc tober  9,   10,   at  Greensboro 

Sportsmen  are  reminded  that  the  ST.   C.  Wildlife  Federation  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  October  9  and  10  at  Sedgefield  Inn,  Greensboro.  An- 
ticipating a  large  attendance,  Federation  officials  urge  delegates  and 
visitors  to  make  early  reservations. 

•X-  -X-  *  * 

Trout  Season  Ended  August  51 

The  1953  trout  fishing  season  ended  August  31  in  mountain  counties 
of  Western  U.   C.   In  general  the  season  was  considered  to  be  successful, 
although  drought  made  necessary  closing  Daniel  Boone  and  Mt .  Mitchell 
areas  to  fishing  in  July.   The  trout  season  closure  does  not  apply  to  im- 
pounded waters  of  power  reservoirs  opened  to  the  public  for  fishing. 
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It  is  tops  in  fishing  thrills  to  land  whoppers — like  this  common 
sunfish — on  vour  own  homemade  lures. 


~~JJow  to  ^Jie 

POPPING  BUGS 

If  the  hot  days  of  late  summer  have  dampened  your  fishing 
enthusiasm,  here  is  a  hobby  which  will  rejuvenate  the  spirit 
and  provide  endless  hours  of  pleasure.  At  nominal  cost,  it  will 
restock  your  tackle  box  with  good  lures  for  landing  the  big 
fighters  of  autumn. 

Popping  bugs  are  easy  to  make,  and  with  a  little  practice, 
you  can  easily  make  a  dozen  in  an  evening.  On  the  opposite 
page,  Duane  Raver,  Commission  Fisheries  Investigator,  builds, 
step  by  step,  the  white  and  red  bug  that  has  long  been  a 
favorite  of  anglers.  The  technique  used  is  basic.  It  can  be 
applied  in  constructing  all  types  or  patterns  of  popping  bugs 
or  to  the  ones  you  design  yourself.  The  tools  and  materials, 
either  in  kits  or  separately,  can  be  purchased  from  sporting 
goods  stores  or  ordered  from  firms  advertising  in  outdoor 
magazines. 

Lure  making  is  a  fascinating  hobby.  In  addition  to  popping 
bugs,  many  anglers  make  their  own  plugs  and  flies.  See 
WILDLIFE,  March  1953,  for  a  photo  feature  on  tying 
streamer  flies. 

Pbotoa  by  Jack  Oermid 


Here  are  the  basic  tools  and  materials  used  in  making  popping  bugs.  Top  rote:  white  and  red  waterproof  paint  or  dope,  fly  tying 
nylon  thread,  and  vise;  center:  paint  brush,  hackle  feathers,  large  needle,  and  hackle  pliers;  bottom:  waterproof  cement,  cork 

bodies,  hooks,  and  scissors. 


With  the  hook  secured  in  a  vise,  tie  on  two  small  feathers  for 
the  tail  with  several  half  hitches.  Leave  the  thread  attached 
for  later  use.  Note  the  hump-shanked  hook  which  prevents  the 
cork  body  from  turning. 


Select  two  longer  hackle  feathers  and  anchor  their  ends  at  the 
base  of  the  tail  with  half  hitches.  The  feathers  heing  used 
were  taken  from  the  neck  of  a  rooster.  Grasping  the  tips  of 
the  feathers  with  hackle  pliers  or  fingers  .  .  . 


Wrap  the  feathers  together  several  times  around  the  hook  at 
the  base  of  the  tail  and  tie  down  the  ends  with  half  hitches. 
Clip  off  the  excess  hackle  and  thread.  A  drop  of  waterproof 
cement  will  keep  the  knot  secure. 

After  the  cement  sets,  apply  the  first  coat  of  waterproof  paint 
or  dope.  Two  or  three  coats  should  be  applied.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  designs  or  color  combinations  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  body;  so  let  your  imagination  run  wild. 


Next  punch  a  hole  through  the  cork  body  with  a  large  needle. 
Coat  the  shank  of  the  hook  with  waterproof  cement  and  slip 
the  cork  in  place.  Some  builders  prefer  to  make  a  longi- 
tudinal slit  half  through  the  cork,  then  cementing  the  sides 
back  together  around  the  hook. 

With  a  dot  of  red  paint  for  an  eye,  the  popping  bug  is 
finished.  Once  these  simple  steps  have  been  mastered,  you  will 
be  surprised  how  fast  and  how  inexpensively  you  can  fill  your 
tackle  box  with  good,  effective  lures. 


SCHOOL 
PACE 


MEET  THE  WINNER 


by  Lunette  Barber 


May  I  introduce  your  neighbor — a  tree-planting  con- 
servationist, a  resident  fortunate  enough  to  have  two 
homes,  an  acrobat  of  unexcelled  ability,  and  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  many  people — the  winner  of  your  popularity 
contest — meet  Mr.  Gray  Squirrel.  The  second  most 
votes  were  cast  for  the  rabbit,  and  third  place  was  won 
by  the  deer. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  school  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  asked  to  vote  for  their  favorite  mammal,  and 
told  that  it  would  appear  on  the  School  Page  each 
month.  Here  he  is!  Popular,  yes,  he  is  found  throughout 
the  state.  The  gray  squirrel  likes  the  dense  woods  and 
heavy  forest  areas  where  oaks  and  hickories  are  found. 
It  was  the  woodman's  axe  rather  than  his  rifle  which  has 
most  effectively  decreased  the  squirrel  population.  Some 
fox  squirrels  (See  front  cover  of  this  issue  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina)  are  found  in  the  Sandhills  and  other 
areas  of  North  Carolina.  They  prefer  the  pine  woods 
and  the  edges  of  woods  near  farms. 

For  the  most  part  the  diet  is  strictly  vegetarian.  Gray 
squirrels  are  particularly  fond  of  nuts  and  these  are  a 
staple  food  item.  Acorns  from  both  the  red  and  white 
oaks,  hickory  nuts,  butternuts,  and  beechnuts  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  diet  and  these  are  supplemented  by  seeds 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  spring  the  squirrels  eat  the  buds 
of  the  maple,  elm,  and  other  trees.  They  are  also  fond  of 
sap  and  will  gnaw  through  the  bark  of  trees  to  get  the 
sweet  liquid.  The  gray  squirrel  consumes  much  water 
and  will  drink  several  times  a  day  when  it  is  available. 
The  seeds  of  the  longleaf  pine  form  an  important  diet 
item  for  the  fox  squirrels  in  the  Sandhills  area. 

Each  autumn  the  gray  squirrel  gathers  and  hides 
large  quantities  of  nuts  and  acorns.  Usually  they  do  not 
store  large  caches  of  food  in  any  one  place.  At  times  they 
may  hide  a  handful  of  nuts  or  acorns  in  a  hollow  limb 
or  tree,  but  usually  they  plant  them  singly  in  the  ground 
or  hide  them  haphazardly  in  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree 
trunk.  Thus  the  gray  squirrel  unconsciously  aids  nature 
in  reforestation  because  they  never  find  all  they  bury. 

Sometimes  gray  squirrels  migrate  in  great  numbers. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Fires,  timber  cutting 
and  periodic  mast  (nuts  collectively,  especially  as  food 
for  animals)  failures  are  believed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  many  instances  of  mass  gray  squirrel  "migrations" 
reported  in  North  Carolina.  One  of  the  most  recent 
migrations  occurred  during  the  1946-mast  failures  in 


the  Mountain  Region.  Literally  hundreds  of  them  swam 
across  Lake  Hiwassee  after  the  failure  of  the  mast  crop 
on  one  side  of  the  lake.  This  is  another  example  that 
fish,  birds  and  mammals  require  the  same  as  we — food, 
homes,  and  protection. 

The  mating  season  is  in  the  early  spring.  Gestation 
period  averages  44  days.  Generally  from  two  to  four  are 
born ;  more  rarely  a  litter  may  be  from  one  to  six.  Baby 
squirrels  are  blind  at  birth  and  remain  so  for  about  five 
weeks.  The  tiny  bodies  are  hairless,  without  ears,  and 
have  only  rudimentary  tags  for  limbs.  They  first  emerge 
from  the  nest  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  by  the  eighth 
or  ninth  week  they  begin  to  take  regular  food  such  as 
buds  and  leaves.  They  become  fully  adult  in  12  months. 
The  possible  life  span  is  estimated  at  15  years. 

Although  they  have  den  homes  in  trees,  nests  are  also 
made  of  leaves  and  sticks.  His  enemies  are  numerous  and 


Tar  Heel  school  children  have  voted  the  gray  squirrel  as  their 
favorite  animal.  It  may  some  day  be  officially  designated  as 
our  State  Mammal,  just  as  the  cardinal  is  our  State  Bird.  Do 
you  agree  that  it  should  be? 
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only  his  watchfulness  and  agility  have  enabled  him  to 
survive.  The  larger  hawks,  the  great  horned  owl,  and 
the  barred  owl  include  the  winged  threats;  the  weasel, 
mink,  red  fox,  gray  fox,  and  bobcat  all  prey  upon  him. 
He  must  ever  be  on  the  alert,  whether  aloft  or  aground. 
The  botfly  warble  is  also  an  enemy  of  the  squirrel.  These 
grubs  are  most  numerous  during  the  late  summer  and 
for  this  reason  the  hunting  season  is  usually  set  so  as  to 
begin  after  most  the  grubs  have  dropped  out. 

The  gray  squirrel  is  used  for  food.  About  three  million 
pounds  (3,000,000)  are  taken  annually  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Hunting  them  is  great  sport  and  recreation.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  for  its  aesthetic  value.  Recently  a 
large  town  in  Piedmont  Carolina  was  about  to  issue 
permits  to  transplant  the  squirrels  to  the  country  (which 
was  about  to  make  a  good  project  for  the  Boy  Scouts) 
because  of  complaints  and  requests  from  a  few  residents. 
When  it  was  realized  in  general  what  was  about  to  be 
done,  the  citizens  got  busy  and  stopped  the  move.  Little 
did  the  people  realize  how  much  they  thought  of  their 
neighbors,  the  gray  squirrels,  until  the  creatures  were 
about  to  be  taken  to  the  country. 

The  squirrels  need  adequate  protection  and  elimina- 
tion of  wood  fires.  Many  of  the  children  said  they  voted 
for  the  gray  squirrel  because  they  make  good  pets.  It 
is  illegal  to  confine  them  for  pets.  Installation  of  den 
boxes  where  hollow  trees  are  missing  is  necessary.  Res- 
ervation of  den  trees  in  the  course  of  timbering  oper- 
ations is  also  very  important. 

How  much  do  you  think  of  the  squirrels?  It  is  my 
favorite  mammal. 

NOTE:  If  anyone  desires  a  copy  of  a  unit  on  "The 
Thrifty  Squirrel,"  please  send  your  request  to  the  Edu- 
cation Division,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

FIRE  BUG  • 

from  page  7 

He  is  our  common  enemy,  willfully  destructive,  sinister, 
yet  appearing  innocent  enough  in  our  midst.  It  might  be 
well  to  remember  that  he  is  a  potential  murderer. 

A  great  contributor  to  the  explosive  force,  the  high 
energy  built  up  inside  a  forest  fire,  is  the  dried  slash  and 
tops  left  by  the  lumberman  and  the  pulpwood  operator. 
There  is  no  law  to  compel  the  gathering  of  these  "laps" 
into  piles  for  controlled  burning — and  rightly  so.  This 
would  produce  an  uneconomical  situation  and  possibly 
prohibit  operations  in  million-dollar  industries.  But, 
here  lies  a  cause  of  the  strong  feeding-power  of  the 
thousands  of  typical  fires  that  ravage  our  woodlands.  A 
fire's  greedy  maw  loves  to  come  upon  such  fuel,  fuel 
that  produces  staying  power  for  further  destruction. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  perhaps,  for  research  teams  to 
discover  still  another  profitable  use  for  the  waste  prod- 
ucts of  our  woodlands.  They  would  render  a  remarkable 


service  if  they  were  instrumental  in  eliminating  this 
extra  fire  hazard  from  our  country's  forests.  The  in- 
dividuals to  discover  an  economical,  profitable  use  for 
the  tops  of  trees  now  wasted  would  receive  more  than 
a  golden  medal.  It's  possible  their  names  would  go  down 
in  history  along  with  such  other  benefactors  of  man- 
kind as  Pasteur,  Curie  and  Edison. 


There  is  no  group  of  fishes  officially  bearing  the  name 
"sardine."  The  United  States  herring,  the  menhaden  and 
the  European  pilchard  are  the  small  fishes  which  gen- 
erally fill  sardine  cans. 


The  tall  giraffe  has  only  seven  vertebrae  in  its  neck. 
A  small  sparrow  has  fourteen.  In  fact,  the  neck  of  a  bird 
has  more  freedom  of  motion  than  that  of  a  snake. 


Surprisingly  enough,  the  small  Ruddy  Duck  lays  the 
largest  egg  of  all  wild  ducks. 


Ray  White  of  Manns  Harbor 


Recipe  For  A  Man 

by  Paul  T.  Gilbert 

A  handful  of  freckles  on  a  turned  up  nose 

Patched  up  jeans  on  muddy  toes 

An  old  cane  pole  and  a  battered  can 

Dad's  old  hat  and  a  baked-on  tan 

A  faithful  pup  sans  pedigree 

A  vacant  space  where  a  tooth  should  be. 

A  secret  place  to  sit  and  dream, 

A  fishin'  hole  on  a  placid  stream. 

The  birds  and  frogs  and  bugs  and  snakes, 
And  pies  like  only  Mother  makes. 
And  special  times  when  Dad  can  come 
To  fish  and  talk  'til  day  is  done. 

It's  such  as  these  that  link  the  span 

From  freckle-nosed  kid  to  a  worthwhile  man. 

— From  Outdoor  Nebraska 
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Photo  by  Bill  Belche 

This  year,  more  North  Carolina  schools  will  teach  the  conservation  of  wildlife — and  our  other  renewable  natural  resources — than 
ever  before.  At  left  is  Mr.  Selwyn  Orcutt,  director  of  Fayetteville's  Childrens  Museum  (with  raccoon)  and  at  right  Mr.  Colin  Boiling, 
also  with  the  museum,  with  a  striped  skunk  on  a  leash.  In  the  background  are  students  of  Honeycutt  Grammar  School,  Fayetteville. 


FOR  WHOM  THE  BELL  RINGS 

Back-yard  Conservation  by  W.  L.  Hamnett 


This  month  the  school  bell  has  rung  across  the  state 
again  and  nearly  one  million  boys  and  girls  will  pick  up 
their  formal  education  for  another  year.  Their  subjects 
will  be  the  same  with  a  different  emphasis  being  placed 
here  and  there.  Yes,  the  three  R's  are  fundamental,  but 
their  application  is  contingent  upon  natural  resources. 
Children  must  become  actively  interested  in  natural  re- 
sources to  know  the  meaning  of  conservation.  Conserva- 
tion education  can  be  directed  to  the  growth  of  desirable 
characteristics  in  human  beings.  In  view  of  the  urgent 
need  for  conservation,  school  children  ought  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  natural  resources,  in  particular  the 
renewable  ones.  These  boys  and  girls  must  have  at  least 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  and  have  an 
appreciation  for  the  magnitude  of  the  conservation  job. 

To  open  the  eyes  and  minds  of  school  children  to  the 
world  of  nature  about  them,  to  make  them  thoughtful 
and  observant,  and  to  give  them  a  world  of  practical 
knowledge  relating  to  soil,  water  resources,  plant  life 
and  the  wildlife  of  their  state  are  the  fundamental  ob- 
jects of  such  instruction. 

Although  there  is  not  an  all-inclusive  textbook  in  our 
schools  on  conservation  of  natural  resources,  much  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  for  use  from  reference  ma- 
terials in  school  libraries.  The  school  curriculum  is  al- 
ready crowded,  but  this  should  not  cause  any  hesitation 
on  the  teachers'  part.  The  conservation  theme  can  be 
integrated  with  existing  subjects  being  taught. 

We  parents  should  help  too;  sporting  magazines, 


books  on  nature  study  and  conservation,  and  spirited 
interest  directing  our  children  to  "use"  the  out-of-doors 
can  do  much  to  stimulate  and  continue  enthusiasm.  Con- 
servation is  everyone's  responsibility;  therefore  let's 
make  conservation  a  part  of  our  code  of  ethics.  As  our 
children  grow  to  become  tomorrow's  citizens,  we  must 
cooperate  with  each  other  and  with  our  teachers  to  in- 
still a  fundamental  conception  of  state  and  national 
welfare. 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS ! 

Again  this  year,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will 
sponsor  a  Wildlife  Quiz  Contest.  Watch  future  issues 
of  WILDLIFE  magazine  for  further  details. 


GOING  DOVE  HUNTING  ? 

If  you  enjoy  the  sport  of  dove  hunting,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  your  fellow  hunters  to  turn  in  bands 
found  on  the  feet  of  doves  you  kill  to  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh.  Valuable 
data  for  dove  management  can  be  obtained  from 
these  bands,  and  information  about  a  banded  dove 
you  might  kill  will  be  given  to  you. 
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HOMING 
OR 

RACING  PIGEONS 

by  Harry  Davis 

Director,  State  Museum 

These  birds  were  originally  the  wild  rock  doves  native 
to  Europe  and  Asia.  They  have  been  domesticated  by 
man  since  the  first  of  recorded  history.  Like  the  later 
English  sparrow  and  Starling,  they  were  brought  to 
America  from  England. 

The  pigeon  is  generally  a  symbol  of  purity  and  peace. 
In  war  times  it  has  served  its  masters  and  carried  mes- 
sages of  great  import  from  lost  batallions  and  fallen 
planes  when  other  communications  did  not  avail.  There 
is  a  record  of  one  pigeon  that  walked  home  ten  miles 
with  a  broken  wing,  and  there  are  many  other  heroic 
records. 

Our  Armed  Services  have  had  a  division  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  breed,  train  and  condition  these  birds  for 
the  most  exacting  missions.  This  breeding  and  training 
of  pigeons  has  become  a  wide-spread  sporting  hobby  in 
America.  Hundreds  of  domestic  varieties  have  been  de- 
veloped, with  goals  of  greater  stamina  and  speedy  hom- 
ing, as  well  as  beauty.  To  further  the  hobby,  men  have 
organized  the  International  Federation  of  Homing 
Pigeon  Fanciers,  the  American  Pigeon  Racing  Union, 


and  perhaps  other  groups.  Initials  on  the  solid  metal 
band  on  one  leg  indicate  an  organization.  These  bands 
are  put  on  the  promising  nestling  while  the  foot  is  still 
quite  soft.  The  other  leg  generally  has  a  broken  band  or 
rubber  packet  to  carry  the  message.  Military  pigeons 
would  have  other  marking  and  the  message  might  be  in 
code,  or  in  a  light  metal  capsule  fastened  in  the  middle 
of  the  back. 

As  a  practical  matter  we  have  the  pigeon  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  escapes  have  over-populated  the  cities  where 
architecture  provides  nesting  niches  and  food  is  plenti- 
ful. They  dirty  the  buildings,  bring  undesirable  insects 
and  noisy  disturbance.  The  other  pigeon  is  the  bred 
aristocracy  that  wins  at  races,  shows,  and  in  heroic 
service  for  man. 

It  is  the  latter,  with  identifying  bracelet  and  message 
pouch,  that  puts  down  for  necessary  food  and  rest  in 
farm  or  door  yard.  They  are  usually  singles  or  in  small 
groups.  These  are  the  birds  that  bring  scores  of  inquiries 
as  to  the  origins  of  the  leg  bands. 

Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no  central  agency 
keeping  records  on  pigeon  bands.  Thousands  of  our 
wild  birds  carry  bands  and  these  are  all  recorded  at  the 
Patuxent  Research  Refuge,  Laurel,  Maryland.  However, 
all  pigeon  fanciers  agree  and  stress  one  request:  "feed 
and  water  the  stranded  pigeon  and  let  it  rest."  Never 
coop  one  up,  but  do  save  it  from  injury  by  dog  or  cat. 
Renewed  flight  generally  follows  a  brief  rest. 

Banders  of  wild  birds,  and  others,  are  advised  to  mail 
all  the  reports  of  pigeon  bands  to  George  C.  Bailey,  Box 
499,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Bailey  makes 
a  hobby  (also  a  public  service)  of  tracing  the  lost  pige- 
ons for  those  who  inquire. 


THY  LOOKING  LIKE  A  FISH 


Homer  Circle 


If  more  fishermen  tried  looking  at  fishing  through  the 
eyes  of  a  fish,  they  would  more  than  double  their  catch, 
says  Heddon's  Research  Department. 

For  instance,  let's  imagine  ourself  a  big  bass  hiding 
underneath  a  patch  of  weeds.  We're  hiding  because  it 
takes  only  a  short  rush  to  grab  a  little  fish  that  swims  by. 
In  open  water,  this  little  fish  would  keep  too  far  away 
to  catch  without  an  exhausting  chase. 

We're  watching  for  an  easy  meal  when  along  comes 
a  guy  in  a  boat,  splashing  the  oars  as  he  rows  near  our 
weed  patch.  He  throws  over  the  anchor  with  a  big 
splash,  scrapes  his  tackle  box  around  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  and  stands  up  where  he  makes  a  sharp  con- 
trast against  the  sky. 

We've  heard  this  sequence  of  sounds  so  many  times 
that  we  know  what  to  expect  next.  He'll  throw  a  plug  in 
our  direction  thinking  we're  silly  enough  to  grab  it.  We 


didn't  grow  big  being  thoughtless,  and  we  want  to  keep 
on  growing,  so  we  let  the  plug  alone. 

However,  some  day  one  of  those  guys  who  thinks  like 
a  fish  is  going  to  slip  up  on  us  with  no  noise.  He  will 
drift  within  casting  distance  with  no  oars  splashing. 

To  hold  his  boat  in  the  wind,  he'll  have  the  anchor 
already  down,  just  over  the  bottor  so  that  he  can  lower  it 
without  commotion.  He'll  have  a  river  runt  plug  at  the 
tip  of  his  pal  spook  rod  ready  to  cast,  and  not  have  to 
fumble  around  looking  for  it;  and  he'll  not  stand  up  to 
cast. 

That  guy  stands  a  good  chance  of  adding  us  to  his 
stringer  for  all  we'll  know  is  that  a  good  looking  meal 
splashed  in  the  water  over  our  heads  and  is  trying  to 
get  away.  Being  unsuspicious  and  either  mad,  curious 
or  hungry,  we'll  more  than  likely  take  a  bust  at  it.  It's 
as  basically  simple  as  that. 

Simple,  that  is,  if  you  look  at  it  like  us  fish! 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Reprinted  by  Request 

Dear  Joe, 

There  is  no  particular  trick  to  raising  fishing  worms. 
Just  the  same  as  other  animals,  they  must  have  a  suit- 
able place  to  live,  the  proper  food,  and  protection  from 
inclement  weather  and  predators. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  a  worm's-eye  view  of  what 
is  a  suitable  place  to  live.  Back  in  the  days  when  you 
were  going  barefoot,  Joe,  it  was  lots  of  fun  to  walk 
across  a  fresh-plowed  field.  It  was  pretty  rough,  though, 
to  walk  across  the  stoned  driveway.  That  seems  to  be 
the  way  a  worm  feels  about  it.  He  prefers  rich  moist  soil 
to  move  around  in. 

Then,  too,  he  gets  his  food  by  running  soil  through 
the  whole  length  of  his  wiggle — in  one  end  and  out 
the  other.  On  the  way  through,  organic  matter  that  may 
be  present  is  digested  to  keep  him  fat  and  sassy.  When 
the  soil  is  dry,  you  can  imagine  that  his  gizzard  would 
get  pretty  well  scratched  up  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
get  a  dinner.  Actually,  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  stays 
dry  for  a  long  time,  friend  worm  digs  down  and  down 
looking  for  moisture.  If  he  does  not  find  it,  he  just 
curls  up  and  dies. 

After  a  real  heavy  rain  you  often  see  worms  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  because  the  worm-burrows 
in  the  soil  become  full  of  water,  and  he  must  come  out 
on  the  surface  to  get  air  or  else  he  will  drown.  In  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  the  worm  finds  the  amount  of 
moisture  he  likes.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist  at  all 
times,  but  it  must  never  be  puddled. 

Now  to  set  up  your  worm  hatchery,  the  first  step  is  to 
borrow  one  of  Mary's  galvanized  wash  tubs.  Of  course, 
you  probably  will  have  to  buy  her  a  new  one  when  she 
finds  it  out,  but  think  of  the  fuss  she  will  raise  if  you 
buy  a  new  one  for  your  worms!  This  idea  is  just  the 
"give  and  take"  of  marriage — give  her  the  new  one  and 
you  take  the  old  one.  It  really  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence because  you  are  going  to  paint  it  anyway. 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  tell  me  how  to  raise 
fishing  worms  for  bait. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dig  out  that  old  house  paint  you  had  left  over  from 
the  last  operation  and  give  the  tub  a  good  coat  inside 
and  out.  It  will  help  prevent  the  moist  soil  from  rust- 
ing the  metal.  A  good  tight  wooden  tub  will  do,  too. 
It  must  be  painted  just  the  same,  and  it  will  not  likely 
last  as  long  as  the  metal  one. 

Your  next  job  is  to  fill  the  tub  to  a  depth  of  six  inches 
with  the  richest  clay  loam  you  can  find.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  screen  the  soil  so  that  there  are  no  rocks  or  hard 
clay  lumps.  There  must  be  absolutely  no  sandy  soil  in 
the  tub  and  no  pure  clay.  Worms  will  not  live  long  in 
either  one. 

After  putting  six  inches  of  screened  clay  loam  top 
soil  in  the  tub,  add  a  two  inch  layer  of  well  rotted  leaves 
or  straw.  It  helps  to  add  a  little  manure  to  this  layer,  too. 
It  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  use  pine  straw  in  this 
layer.  Either  get  rotted  straw  from  the  manure  pile  in 
the  barn  yard,  or  rotten  leaves  from  the  woods.  Mix 
this  layer  thoroughly  with  the  soil  in  the  tub  and  you 
are  ready  for  the  worms. 

It  doesn't  matter  much  what  kind  of  worms  you  use. 
It  just  depends  on  what  kind  you  like  to  fish  with.  You 
might  collect  the  big  ten-inch  "night-crawlers"  that  can 
be  found  early  in  the  spring  on  the  very  best  lawns 
down  at  the  village.  These  are  the  ones  you  find  at  night 
with  a  flashlight  after  the  dew  has  fallen  and  they  have 
come  part  way  out  of  their  burrows. 

You  may  prefer  the  plain  ordinary  garden  variety  of 
worms  which  you  can  collect  while  you  cultivate  the 
corn  or  hoe  the  turnips.  They  are  sort  of  gray  looking 
and  about  five  inches  long.  They  are  the  ones  you  used 
when  you  were  just  a  little  shaver  and  first  went  fishing 
in  the  spring  run  down  in  back  of  the  house.  For  bream, 
you  may  prefer  to  raise  the  small  red  ones  that  grow  to 
a  length  of  about  three  inches  and  are  found  almost 
exclusively  at  the  bottom  of  the  manure  pile.  Or  you 
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may  want  to  go  really  fancy  on  this  worm  raising  busi- 
ness and  buy  some  brood  stock  from  the  people  who 
advertise  the  imported  English  Red  Worms  in  the  sport- 
ing magazines. 

It  really  does  not  make  much  difference  what  species 
of  worms  you  put  in  the  tub,  but  you  should  have  about 
one  hundred  of  them  to  set  up  housekeeping.  Spread 
them  over  the  surface  of  the  mixed  soil,  throw  an  old 
burlap  sack  over  the  top,  moisten  the  soil  thoroughly 
but  with  no  standing  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and 
sit  back  and  let  nature  take  its  course. 

Probably  the  best  formula  for  feeding  the  worms  is  to 
mix  a  pound  of  cornmeal  with  a  half-pound  of  lard  or 
waste  cooking  grease  of  any  kind.  Mix  these  together 
and  then  mix  the  food  into  the  top  inch  or  two  of  soil. 
Finely  ground  garbage  spread  in  a  very  thin  layer  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  a  good  food,  too.  If  this  is  used, 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  using  so  much  that  it 
sours,  or  that  the  heat  generated  by  its  decomposition 
kills  the  worms.  The  food  supply  should  be  renewed  at 
least  once  a  month. 

Worms  have  been  raised  on  quite  a  variety  of  foods. 
Chicken  mash  has  been  used  successfully,  and  so  have 
coffee  grounds,  preferably  with  a  little  grease  of  some 
kind.  An  old  friend  of  mine  who  lived  up  in  the  moun- 
tains raised  his  bait  worms  in  his  wife's  flower  bed  be- 
side the  door  of  the  cabin.  The  soil  was  so  sorry  that 
the  worms  would  not  leave  the  flower  bed,  so  he  needed 
no  container  for  them.  At  his  request,  his  wife  threw 
the  dish  water  on  the  flower  bed  three  times  a  day.  Cof- 
fee grounds  were  emptied  on  the  flower  bed  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  He  always  insisted  that  dishwater  and 
coffee  grounds  were  all  that  worms  needed,  and  his 
results  seemed  to  prove  it.  He  went  fishing  at  least 
three  times  a  week,  and  his  wife's  pansies  were  pretty 
sorry  looking  from  being  taken  up  and  reset  so  often. 
His  supply  of  fishing  worms,  though,  was  the  envy  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Young  worms  should  be  present  in  three  months  and 
they  should  be  mature  in  six  months.  One  trouble  is  that 
digging  out  the  worms  you  need  for  frequent  fishing 
trips  destroys  a  lot  of  the  egg  capsules  which  produce 
the  young  worms.  One  solution  is  to  have  two  containers. 
The  first  tub  can  be  emptied  and  all  worms  of  a  suitable 
size  sorted  out.  The  loam  can  be  transferred  to  the 
second  tub,  since  it  contains  the  egg  capsules  which  will 
produce  a  new  crop.  The  unused  worms  can  be  returned 
to  the  first  tub  as  breeders. 

Another  way  of  starting  additional  worm  tubs  is  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  breeder  box  with  a 
mulch  of  finely  crushed  leaves.  If  this  mulch  is  kept 
moist  for  several  weeks,  egg  capsules  will  be  laid  there 
and  will  hatch  two  to  three  weeks  later.  The  mulch  and 
the  soil  immediately  below  it  can  be  added  to  a  new  tub 
to  start  a  new  colony. 


Since  these  worms  are  being  raised  for  fish  bait,  you 
probably  will  want  to  "scour"  them  before  they  are 
used.  That  is  accomplished  by  putting  some  moss  in  a 
small  can  or  box  and  placing  the  bait  worms  in  it  for 
three  or  four  days  before  you  fish  with  them.  The  moss 
must  be  kept  moist  and  the  worms  should  not  be  fed  at 
this  time.  When  you  are  ready  to  use  them,  they  will 
be  nearly  transparent  and  lively  and  tough. 

There  are  just  a  few  other  suggestions  we  can  offer, 
Joe.  Water  the  worm  tubs  on  a  regular  schedule,  such 
as  every  Sunday  morning  before  you  go  to  church.  A 
pint  of  water  at  each  dose  would  be  a  fair  average,  but 
you  can  tell  if  they  need  more  or  less.  If  the  moisture  is 
just  right,  the  worms  will  be  in  the  upper  five  inches  of 
soil.  If  it  is  too  dry,  they  will  be  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tub.  If  it  is  too  wet,  they  will  be  on  the  surface. 

Keep  the  tubs  in  the  shade  and  not  in  sunlight.  Under 
a  shed,  or  in  the  barn,  or  in  the  basement  of  the  house 
will  be  fine.  The  basement  is  a  particularly  good  place 
in  winter  because  one  good  freeze  will  kill  the  whole 
worm  crop.  A  burlap  sack  or  boards  laid  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  will  help  prevent  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
soil  moisture. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  set  the  worm  tubs  up  on  three 
bricks  or  blocks  of  some  sort  to  help  keep  the  bottom 
from  rusting  out.  The  supports  and  the  ground  around 
them  should  be  liberally  sprinkled  with  insect  powder  of 
some  sort  to  keep  ants  from  invading  the  tubs. 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

Even  Izaak  Walton  recognized  the  value  of  the  earthworm  as 
bait.  Fishworm  raising  can  be  a  profitable  business  near  good 
fishing  waters. 
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Our  last  suggestion  is  that  when  you  go  fishing,  carry 
the  worms  in  a  sugar  sack  full  of  damp  moss.  This  can 
be  dampened  as  necessary  during  the  day,  and  any  un- 
used worms  can  be  brought  home  in  good  condition 
ready  for  another  trip. 

All  this  may  make  worm  raising  sound  complicated, 
Joe,  but  really  it  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  lot  easier  than 
trying  to  dig  a  supply  of  them  in  the  garden  in  August 
when  the  soil  is  hard  and  dry  and  the  sun  is  hot — and 
when  the  fish  insist  that  they  want  worms  or  nothing. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  bother  with  the  worms,  why  not 
turn  the  whole  project  over  to  Johnny?  Even  after 
keeping  you  supplied,  he  could  sell  the  excess  to  the 
fishermen  of  the  neighborhood  and  pick  up  quite  a  few 
quarters  in  the  course  of  a  summer. 

Best  wishes, 

Harry  Cornell 

P.S.  Joe,  did  you  hear  about  the  two  worms  that  were 
fighting  in  the  cemetery?  They  were  struggling  in 
dead  earnest. 


NEW  WILDLIFE 


W.  C.  Bumgarner 

W.  C.  Bumgarner,  former  assistant  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Government,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  has 
been  appointed  as  the  new  chief  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
protection  division  to  succeed  G.  A.  (Andy)  Jones,  Jr.  Bum- 
garner is  a  World  War  II  veteran,  combat  pilot,  attorney,  and 
has  been  responsible  for  pre-service  and  in-service  training  of 
Tar  Heel  wildlife  protectors. 


"ODD  CORNERS"  ♦ 

from  page  9 

hoe  or  a  planting  bar,  such  as  used  in  planting  trees.  To 
make  a  seed  bed  for  sericea,  a  heavy  steel  rake  is  the 
best.  When  used  with  some  "elbow  grease,"  it  will 
scratch  up  the  soil  enough  to  get  the  sericea  started.  If 
you  are  going  to  plant  a  slope,  always  try  to  rake  along 
the  contour.  That  way,  the  seeds  will  not  wash  away  so 
easily  and  will  have  a  better  chance  to  sprout. 

With  these  suggestions  you  should  have  a  few  new 
ideas  where  you  could  set  out  your  wildlife  planting 
stock.  So  before  concluding  that  there  is  not  any  room  on 
your  land  for  bicolor  and  sericea  lespedeza,  go  out  and 
look  your  property  over,  and  see  if  you  can  discover 
some  of  these  "odd  corners"  on  your  farm. 


Frogs  are  able  to  sing  under  water  because  they 
normally  sing  with  their  mouths  and  nostrils  closed. 


A  deer's  antlers  grow  so  fast  that  the  process  is  almost 
if  not  wholly,  without  parallel  in  the  animal  kingdom. 


CHIEF  APPOINTED 


G.  A.  Jones,  Jr. 

Andy  Jones  resigned  his  position  as  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission's  wildlife  protection  division  to  go  into 
law  practice  with  the  Jones  and  Jones  law  firm,  Franklin. 
Since  his  employment  in  November,  1949,  Jones  brought 
about  many  improvements  and  innovations  in  techniques  and 
policies  of  wildlife  protection. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


The  school  bell  rings,  and  thousands  of  tomorrow's 
citizens  troop  off  to  school.  Some  eagerly,  some  reluc- 
tantly, many  for  the  first  time.  A  mother  wipes  a  tear 
from  her  eye,  yet  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  has  been  a 
problem  keeping  little  Junior  busy  all  summer,  but  now 
as  he  turns  to  wave  "goodbye"  on  his  way  to  his  First 
Day  of  School,  she  realizes  that  he  is  no  longer  a  baby. 
He  is  on  his  way  to  begin  life  in  earnest.  Almost  twelve 
years  hence  he  will  graduate,  his  head  crammed  full  of 
algebra,  geometry,  geography,  grammar,  and  new  ideas. 
How  well  will  he  have  learned  to  make  a  life  for 
himself?  How  well  will  he  have  learned  to  appreciate 
and  understand  the  world  around  him?  The  world  of 
Nature? 

During  the  coming  months  WILDLIFE  will  devote  more 
of  its  pages,  stories  and  articles  and  pictures  for  youngsters 
in  school.  Such  material  will  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  knowledge  youngsters  will  acquire;  but  if  it  helps 
them  to  grow  up  to  be  better  citizens — real  sportsmen — 
it  will  have  been  worthwhile. 


A  year  or  so  ago,  Dr.  Martin  P.  Hines  of  the  State 
Health  Department,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
care  and  feeding  of  Old  Rover.  This  series  was  immense- 
ly popular  with  dog  owners.  A  Texas  wildlife  magazine 
asked  and  received  permission  to  reprint  the  entire 
series.  Readers  of  WILDLIFE  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Dr.  Hines  has  semi-promised  to  resume  the  series  in 
the  near  future. 


Tar  Heel  sportsmen  took  notice  last  summer  of  im- 
portant changes  in  personnel.  The  term  of  service  of 
J.  Walter  Moore,  Hayesville,  on  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion expired.  Charles  T.  Wilson,  Biltmore  farmer  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Umstead  to  replace  him. 

On  the  administrative  level,  G.  A.  (Andy)  Jones,  Jr., 
resigned  from  his  position  as  chief  of  the  protection  di- 
vision to  enter  the  practice  of  law  with  Jones  &  Jones, 
Franklin.  Jones  served  since  November  1949,  and  dur- 


ing his  tenure  made  outstanding  progress  in  wildlife 
protection.  Replacing  Andy  is  W.  C.  (Cliff)  Bumgarner, 
former  assistant  director  of  the  Institute  of  Government, 
UNC,  Chapel  Hill.  Cliff  is  well  qualified  for  the  job. 
Both  men  were  combat  pilots  during  the  war.  Both  hold 
law  degrees,  and  both  have  been  admitted  to  the  North 
Carolina  Bar.  Cliff  has  had  experience  with  wildlife 
protection  in  the  field,  and  knows  the  entire  wildlife 
protection  staff.  While  employed  by  the  Institute  of 
Government  he  had  charge  of  training  wildlife  protec- 
tors for  their  jobs. 


Photo  by  Rod  Amundson 

There  were  prizes  galore  at  the  June  meeting  of  Greensboro's 
Sportsmen's  Wildlife  Club.  Here  one  of  the  winners  receives 
an  electric  toaster  as  a  door  prize.  The  awarding  of  prizes 
followed  an  afternoon  of  skish  and  a  picnic  supper. 
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Commissioners  Take  Oath 


Charles  T.  Wilson,  Billmore  (left),  who  succeeded  J.  Walter 
Moore,  Hayesville,  is  sworn  in  as  Commissioner  from  District 
9.  Also  taking  oath  are  James  A.  Connelly,  Morganton  (Dis- 
trict 8)  and  R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Sparta  (District  7),  who  were 
reappointed  to  six-year  terms.  Giving  the  oath  is  Judge  M.  V. 
Barnhill.  Looking  on  (right)  is  Governor  William  B.  Umstead, 
who  made  the  appointments. 

*      *      *  * 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  annual  state  meeting  of  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  at  Sedgefield  Inn,  Greensboro, 
October  9  and  10.  The  program  for  the  meet  is  listed  below. 
Havilah  Babcock,  renowned  outdoor  writer  and  sportsman, 
shares  top  billing  in  the  speaker's  category  with  Bud  Jack- 
son, of  the  National  Federation,  a  nationally  known  sports- 
man and  conservationist. 

This  will  be  an  important  meeting,  and  all  sportsmen  are 
invited  to  attend.  A  new  slate  of  officers  will  be  elected  or 
re-elected,  and  some  important  matters  of  policy  are  due  for 
discussion.  Sportsmen's  organizations  such  as  the  Federation 
are  mighty  good  insurance  for  seeing  that  North  Carolina 
continues  to  have  a  sound  and  successful  wildlife  conser- 
vation program. 

%     %     %  % 

NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION,  INC. 
ANNUAL  STATE  MEETING 
SPONSORED  BY  GUILFORD  WILDLIFE  CLUB 
SEDGEFIELD  INN,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Friday,  October  9th 

10:00  A.M.  Registration,  Lobby 
1:00  P.M.  Director's  Luncheon 
2:00  P.M.     Tour  to  Battleground  Museum,  etc. 

2:30  P.M.     Board  of  Directors  and  Resolutions  Committee  Meeting — 
Delegates  and  Members  Invited 

7:00  P.M.     Federation  Banquet — Main  Dining  Room 

Invocation — Rev.  Sam  Sox,  Pastor  of  First  Lutheran  Church 

of  Greensboro 
Welcome  by  Mayor 
Introduction  of  Distinguished  Guests 
Introduction  of  Past  Presidents 
Speaker — Havilah  Babcock 

Presentation  to  Winners  in  Wildlife  Quiz  Contest 
Entertainment 


Saturday,  October  10th 

9:00  A.M.    Business  Meeting — Dining  Room 
Roll  Call  of  Delegates 
Reports  of  Officers 
Reports  of  Committees 
Speaker — Bud  Jackson 
Unfinished  Business 
Election  of  Officers 

Adjourn  to  Lake  Jeanette  and  Entertainment  and  Barbecue 
Champion  Fly  Casting  Exhibition 

*  *       *  * 

If  you  used  catalpa  worms  successfully  last  summer  for 
bream,  you  may  be  interested  in  planting  a  few  catalpa 
trees  in  the  back  yard  to  assure  yourself  of  an  annual 
supply.  Several  N.  C.  nurseries  can  supply  seedlings  or 
saplings. 

*  *    *  * 

"Crackshots"  editor  is  interested  in  printing  your  game 
gimmicks  and  fish  fads  and  foolishment,  plus  questions, 
suggestions,  objections  and  comments.  Address  your  corre- 
spondence to  Crackshots,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *     *  * 

In  the  Mail 

This  letter  comes  from  13-year-old  William  Baylis  of 
Durham.  All  we  can  say  to  it  is  that  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  youngsters  think  deeply  about  conservation 
problems,  and  "Amen!" 

"Dear  Sir: 

North  Carolina  is  growing  in  industry  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  cheap  labor,  the  climate  is  right,  and  the 
cost  of  living  is  low.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  the 
fact  that  these  industries,  at  least  many  of  them,  are 
putting  detergents  in  our  streams  and  rivers  is  not. 
These  detergents  kill  all  the  fish  in  these  streams. 
They  will  also  kill  frogs,  plants,  and  other  wildlife 
which  use  these  streams.  The  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina must  do  something  about  this.  Possibly  we  could 
get  a  law  passed  preventing  industries  from  spoiling 
our  streams.  Whatever  is  done,  it  must  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible  because  once  wildlife  is  killed,  it 
takes  many  years  to  restore  it." 

*  *    *  * 

Sumter,  S.  C. 
July  11, 1953 

Mr.  R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Chairman 

North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 

Sparta,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Mr.  Crouse: 

For  more  than  a  year  now,  I  have  been  receiving  each 
month  a  copy  of  your  magazine  "Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina,"  and  although  I  subscribe  to  a  great  many  out- 
door magazines  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  look  forward 
with  greater  enthusiasm  to  receiving  my  copy  of  your 
magazine  than  I  do  to  any  other  outdoor  publication. 

For  a  great  many  years  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  par- 
ticularly here  in  the  south  where  they  have  been  so 
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badly  abused  in  the  past,  and  I  just  wanted  to  congratu- 
late you  fellows  for  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  in  North 
Carolina.  The  factual  manner  in  which  you  are  meeting 
and  overcoming  your  problems  are  bound  to  get  results 
and  be  an  inspiration  for  greater  success  in  the  other 
Southern  states. 

Again  assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  of  the  fine 
work  you  are  doing,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  S.  Boykin,  Chairman 

Conservation  Committee 

S.  C.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

FIND  THE  DEER 


Here  we  go  again!  There  is  a  deer  in  this  picture.  Can  you  find 
it?  No  long  distance  calls  after  10:00  p.  m.,  please!  Malcolm 
Edwards,  Supervisor  of  Western  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
Asheville,  took  this  picture,  and  claims  there  is  a  deer  in  it. 
(He  didn't  find  the  one  in  a  picture  that  appeared  in  WILD- 
LIFE some  months  ago.) 


R.  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  is  another  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness. 

"The  old  saying,  going  to  the  dogs,'  might  ap- 
propriately be  applied  to  a  large  percentage  of  our 
formerly  excellent  wildlife  area.  I  realize  that  this 
stray  dog  complaint  is  nothing  new  to  any  wildlife 
conservationist,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  us 
fully  realize  just  how  much  these  uncontrolled  dogs 
are  taking  over.  Rather  than  simply  griping,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  sincere  suggestions.  Thanks  to  our 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  we  have  just  about 
stopped  the  out-of-season  hunter  who  was  so  common 
in  very  recent  years.  Most  of  our  former  habitual 
violators  now  seem  willing  to  toe  the  line.  I  feel  sure 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  belongs  to  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Similarly,  I  believe 
that  some  rigid  legislation  and  enforcement  dealing 
with  self-hunting  dogs  and/or  their  owners  would 
gain  the  support  of  most  hunters  in  the  state.  None 
of  the  'classified'  hunters,  such  as  the  bird,  rabbit, 
squirrel,  turkey,  deer,  coon  and  'possum,  and  fox 
hunters  could  object  to  a  law  that  compelled  them  to 
pen  up  their  dogs,  for  they  already  do  so.  The  so- 
called  owners  of  the  dogs  that  are  doing  the  damage 
are  too  careless,  thoughtless,  and  indifferent  to  make 
themselves  heard.  Most  of  them  pay  no  taxes  on  the 
destructive  animals  and  fail  to  have  them  vaccinated 
for  rabies  as  required  by  law.  The  many  hunters  who 
have  no  dogs  would  surely  welcome  any  act  that 
would  lessen  the  constant  disturbance  and  destruc- 
tion. As  for  myself,  a  very  typical  hunter  and  land- 
owner, having  owned  and  loved  many  dogs,  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  strict  moral  duty  to  the  other  sportsmen 
to  prevent  my  dogs  from  spoiling  the  things  which 
we  so  dearly  love.  Since  all  game  belongs  to  the  state, 
it  seems  only  logical  that  the  state  take  some  helpful 
legal  measures  through  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission." 


HAVE  YOU 
ORDERED  YOURS? 

For  only  $1.00  you  can  obtain  a  beautiful 
set  of  12  color  illustrations  of  covers  which 
have  appeared  on  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  during  the  past  few  years.  These 
reprints  are  on  fine  quality  paper,  and  are 
ideally  suited  for  framing.  They  would  make 
ideal  Christmas  gifts  for  your  wildlifer 
friends.  Order  while  the  supply  lasts. 
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PRIMARY  WING  FACTS 


INI  NGB  EATS  VARY  FROM 
2  TO  ZOO  TIMES  PER 
SECOND  IN/TH 

DIFFERENT  BIRDS 


ON  THE  BACK 
STROKE  THE 
PRIMARIES  ARE 
ROTATED  LIKE 
SLATS  OF  A 
VENETIAN  BLIND 


PR/MARIES 
ARE  CLOSED 
ON  THE  DOWN 
STROKE  TO  FORM  A 
CUP 


the  structure 
of  a  bird's  wing 
is  si  mil  ar  to 
the  Human  arm  *- 
power  is  supplied 
by  the  large 

BREAST  MUSCLES 


DIGITS 


THE  WING 
ASSEMBLV  13 
/?  MOST  EFFI  - 
CIENT  FLIGHT 
DEVICE 


HUNDREDS 


WHICH 
WITH 


FEATHER  HAS 
OF  BARBS 
INTERLOCKED 


barb/cels 
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On  moonlit  nights  during  October  the  call  of  wild  geese  will  once  again  be  heard  over  the  coastal  marshes 
of  North  Carolina.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  wildfowl  will  come  here  to  rest  and  feed  during  the  winter 
months.  Some  will  fall  to  the  hunters'  guns.  Many  more  will  return  northward  to  produce  another  crop  for 
next  year.  A  wise  old  gander  listens  to  the  lapping  of  the  waves — and  the  distant  call  of  other  birds  winging 
their  way  to  the  winter  homeland. 
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Doves  are  difficult  targets.  Love  of  the  sport  rather  than  meat 
for  the  larder  makes  doves  a  popular  game  bird. 


BY  HUNTIN 


by  T.  Stuart  Critcher 


Federal  Aid  Coordinator 


Setting  sound  hunting  regulations  for  any  game  bird  or 
animal  has  always  been  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
wildlife  management.  In  setting  seasons  and  bag  limits, 
the  first  consideration  must  be  the  welfare  of  the  game 
species  in  order  to  maintain  huntable  surpluses.  This,  in 
turn,  requires  accurate  information  on  the  size  of  the 
population.  Was  the  breeding  season  successful  ?  Are 
there  enough  birds  to  meet  hunting  demands  without 
endangering  the  breeding  stock  for  the  next  year?  If 
these  and  other  facts  are  on  hand,  game  technicians  can 
determine  what  season  and  bag  limit  will  fit  most  ap- 
propriately the  current  year's  population:  When  dealing 
with  migratory  species,  such  as  ducks,  geese,  and  doves, 
this  information  must  be  gathered  from  segments  of  the 
entire  breeding  range.  For  the  mourning  dove,  this 
breeding  range  extends  far  beyond  the  confines  of  our 
state  boundaries — in  fact,  it  extends  from  southern 
Canada,  across  the  United  States,  and  south  into  Mexico 
and  Cuba.  Thus  it  is  necessary  for  information  on  the 
mourning  dove  to  be  nation-wide  in  scope.  For  this 
reason,  each  state  contributes  its  portion  of  this  total 
picture  to  a  national  agency  which  then  compiles  and 
interprets  the  facts.  The  agency  which  is  charged  with 
this  responsibility  is  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

As  mentioned  previously,  state  game  departments 
supply  information  on  the  status  of  migratory  species  as 
found  within  each  state.  During  the  past  four  years  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
conducted  an  investigation  on  the  mourning  dove,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  nine  other  southeastern  states.  The  purpose 
of  this  investigation  was  to  develop  methods  of  checking 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  dove  population.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  methods  in  North  Carolina,  together 
with  the  findings  of  the  other  southeastern  states  and 
previous  investigations,  have  yielded  information  which 
can  be  applied  in  the  general  management  of  the  dove 
and  which  furnish  the  basic  knowledge  for  establishing 
sound  hunting  regulations. 

The  habits  of  the  mourning  dove  make  the  use  of 
many  standard  game  management  techniques  impracti- 


cal. Predator  control  is  not  feasible.  Refuges  would  have 
little  effect  on  the  over-all  population  because  it  shifts 
about  from  place  to  place.  Restocking  is  impractical 
and  habitat  improvement  is  unnecessary  because  food 
and  water  are  relatively  abundant.  Therefore,  at  the 
present  time  it  appears  that  the  only  way  we  can  assist 
this  species  is  by  regulating  hunting. 

Mourning  dove  investigations  have  shown  that  we  can 
check  the  breeding  population  by  making  sample  counts 
of  the  adult  birds  which  are  calling  (cooing)  during 
the  spring  breeding  period.  May  1 5  to  June  1 5  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  time  to  make  this  check.  Calling 
birds  are  counted  in  early  morning  along  a  given  route. 
These  same  routes  are  used  each  year.  Also,  studies  have 
shown  that  an  index  to  production  can  be  established  by 
conducting  random  road-side  counts  of  doves.  These 
two  indices  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  annual  hunting  regulations. 

During  the  past  three  years  North  Carolina  has  con- 
ducted extensive  and  intensive  studies  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  annual  status  of  breeding  adults  and  on  the 
production  of  young  doves.  As  a  double  check  on  this 
information,  hunters  have  been  checked  in  the  field  to 
determine  the  average  kill  per  gun-hour,  and  adult- 
juvenile  ratios.  This  year  breeding  figures  compare 
favorably  with  those  for  the  spring  of  1952,  a  very 
successful  season  in  North  Carolina.  Figures  to  compare 
production  were  obtained  from  the  June,  July  and 
August  random  road  counts,  and  served  as  part  of  the 
basis  for  this  year's  regulations. 

Recently  analyzed  road-side  counts,  which  are  made 
all  over  the  state  by  Commission  biologists,  have  yielded 
other  important  data  on  the  seasonal  trends  in  the  dove 
population.  The  two-year  average  of  the  data  obtained 
from  controlled  road  counts*  indicates  that  the  peak 
population  is  reached  during  September.  The  three-year 
average  obtained  from  random  road  counts**  indicates 
the  same  peak.  These  same  data  show  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  the  population  occurring  during  the  latter  part 


*Road  counts  made  over  the  same  route,  at  the  same  hours, 
each  week,  at  the  same  speed. 
**Road  counts  made  at  any  time  under  no  standard  of  conditions. 
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of  September.  According  to  the  random  road  counts,  this 
decrease  amounts  to  54  per  cent  of  the  peak  population, 
and  according  to  controlled  road  counts — 69  per  cent. 
Thus,  by  the  first  part  of  October,  the  major  population 


Much  information  on  doves  has  been  obtained  by  trapping  and 
banding  birds.  Hunters  should  turn  in  bands  to  help  solve  dove 
management  problems. 


peak  has  been  reached  and  passed.  Field  observations 
|  and  banding  records  indicate  that  the  major  portion  of 
this  peak  population  is  made  up  of  young  resident  birds, 
that  is,  birds  raised  in  this  state.  Undoubtedly,  some 
migrant  flocks  do  occur  in  North  Carolina  in  August 
'  and  September  but  the  pattern  of  migration  is  so  com- 
plex that  the  picture  is  still  not  entirely  clear,  and  the 
i  actual  percentage  of  migrants  in  the  peak  fall  popu- 
lation is  a  factor  which  will  require  further  study. 

j     During  past  seasons,  several  controversial  issues  have 
arisen  regarding  the  size  of  the  birds  bagged  dur- 
ing an  early  fall  season,  and  the  number  of  adults  taken 
which  were  in  breeding  condition,  i.e.,  still  producing 
1  "pigeon's  milk"  for  nestling  doves.  Our  investigation  in- 
I  dicated  that  only  5.1  per  cent  of  5,282  doves  examined 
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in  hunters'  bags  during  the  September  seasons  from 
1948  through  1951,  were  still  in  a  "family  way."  During 
the  October  season  in  1953,  only  2.7  per  cent  of  193 
birds  showed  some  degree  of  this  breeding  condition. 
These  figures  would  indicate  that  this  loss  of  breeders 
from  early  fall  hunting  has  relatively  little  effect  upon 
the  status  of  the  over-all  population.  With  reference  to 
the  size  of  juvenile  doves  during  the  fall,  in  an  earlier 
study  made  in  North  Carolina,  Quay  (1951)  reported 
that  young  birds  during  August,  September  and  October 
were  of  practically  uniform  weight,  averaging  between 
107  to  117  grams.  Although  these  weights  are  under 
adult  average  weights  for  the  same  period,  the  difference 
does  not  appear  to  be  important  since  the  adults  in 
September  averaged  from  115  to  131  grams.  These 
weight  differences  become  even  less  significant  when  one 
considers  that  the  dove  hunter  is  out  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sporting  quality  of  the  dove  rather  than  for  the 
meat  which  he  obtains. 

This  general  subject  could  not  be  considered  ade- 
quately covered  unless  some  consideration  is  given  to 
the  part  the  gun  plays  in  the  total  mortality  of  this  bird. 
The  Southeastern  Cooperative  Dove  Study  reported  that 
between  9  and  18  per  cent  of  the  annual  dove  mortality 
could  be  attributed  to  hunting.  This  figure,  which  was 
obtained  from  recovery  of  banded  doves,  includes  legal 
and  illegal  kill  and  loss  from  crippling.  It  was  con- 
cluded, also,  that  the  loss  of  juvenile  doves  which  have 
reached  the  flight  stage,  averages  about  67  per  cent 
during  the  first  year,  while  the  average  total  annual 
mortality  of  adults  amounts  to  64  per  cent.  For  North 
Carolina  these  figures  averaged  around  80  per  cent. 

These  figures  indicate  that  hunting  accounts  for  only 
a  small  part  of  the  annual  mortality.  If  these  indications 
are  correct — and  the  data  are  the  best  that  have  been 
collected  anywhere  to  date — it  may  be  that  a  still  larger 

®  See  DOVE  Page  21 


Dove  nests  are  flimsy  affairs,  usually  a  few  twigs  jumbled 
together  on  a  forked  branch. 
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HOW  FISH 


Drawings  by  Duane  Raver 


Fish  breathe  by  taking  oxygen  from  the  water  as  it 
passes  over  their  gill  filaments.  A  fish  cannot  live  any 
better  without  oxygen  than  we  can,  but  the  fish  gets  his 
from  the  water  and  we  take  ours  from  the  air.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  lot  more  oxygen  in  the  air  than  there  is  in 
water,  but  fish  do  not  need  as  much  as  the  warm  blooded 
animals. 

Now  of  course  we  know  that  each  little  particle  of 
water  is  made  up  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one  part 
of  oxygen.  But  the  oxygen  that  is  tied  up  with  the  hydro- 
gen is  not  the  oxygen  which  the  fish  breathes.  That 
little  particle  of  water  is  a  unit  which  can  be  broken 
down  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  oxygen  which  the 
fish  breathes  consists  of  minute  particles  of  oxygen 
mixed  in  with  the  particles  of  water.  They  can  be  ab- 
sorbed through  the  membranes  of  the  gill  filaments  as 
the  water  passes  over  the  gills.  The  oxygen  particles 
among  the  water  particles  are  something  like  the  sugar 
which  is  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  oxygen  is 
mixed  through  the  water  very  thoroughly,  but  is  not 
actually  combined  with  it  and  does  not  become  a  part 
of  it. 

All  animals  must  have  oxygen  in  order  to  live.  They 
eat  food  which  must  be  burned  up  to  provide  the  energy 
for  motion  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  worn  out  parts. 
In  order  for  energy  to  be  released  from  the  food  that  is 
eaten,  oxygen  is  needed  to  burn  it  up.  That  oxygen  is 
supplied  by  the  blood  stream  of  the  animal.  These  little 
particles  of  oxygen  are  carried  along  by  the  blood  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  where  they  are  needed.  In 
the  process  of  burning  up  the  food,  the  oxygen  combines 
with  carbon  and  carbon  dioxide  is  formed.  The  blood 
stream  carries  the  carbon  dioxide  particles  back  to  the 
gills  to  be  released  into  the  water.  In  the  case  of  human 
beings,  the  same  process  takes  place  except  that  the 
transfer  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  and  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  blood,  takes  place  in  the  lungs. 

You  know  how  red  the  gills  of  a  fish  always  appear  to 
be.  That  is  because  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  are 
extremely  thin.  In  fact,  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  in 
the  gill  filaments  are  so  thin  that  the  gasses,  oxygen  and 


carbon  dioxide,  can  pass  through  them  even  though  the 
blood  cannot. 

When  the  blood  comes  into  the  gills  the  oxygen  has 
been  used  up  but  it  is  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Because  there  is  more  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
blood  than  there  is  in  the  water  passing  over  the  gills, 
most  of  it  will  pass  out  into  the  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  there  is  more  oxygen  in  the  water  than  there 
is  in  the  blood,  oxygen  will  pass  through  the  membrane 
from  the  water  into  the  blood  stream.  It  is  this  exchange 
of  gasses  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  fish  to  get  the 
supply  of  oxygen  which  he  needs  in  order  to  live. 

This  exchange  of  gasses  can  take  place  only  through 
a  membrane  that  is  moist.  In  human  lungs,  the  tissues 
are  kept  moist  because  they  are  inside  the  body,  and  the 
oxygen  can  be  absorbed  there.  Since  the  fish  lives  in 
water  anyway,  maintaining  this  moist  condition  is  no 
problem  for  him.  He  does  not  have  to  have  his  gills  en- 
closed within  his  body. 

The  next  time  you  catch  a  bream,  lift  up  his  gill 
covers  and  you  will  see  four  gill  arches  on  each  side.  On 
each  of  these  bony  arches  is  a  double  row  of  bright  red 
filaments  which  contain  the  blood.  In  these  filaments  are 
the  capillaries  where  the  blood  stream  is  very  finely 
divided,  and  where  each  particle  of  blood  comes  so 
close  to  the  surface  that  it  can  get  rid  of  its  carbon 
dioxide  and  take  on  a  load  of  oxygen. 

After  the  blood  has  received  its  new  supply  of  oxygen, 
it  does  not  return  to  the  heart  as  it  does  in  the  human 
being,  but  passes  directly  on  into  the  artery,  which  di- 
vides into  two  parts.  One  part  of  the  artery  carries  fresh 
blood  to  the  head  and  another  part  carries  the  supply 
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Anatomy  of  a  fish's  breathing  mechanism. 
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by  J.  Harry  Cornell 


toward  the  rest  of  the  body.  This  artery  lies  just  below 
the  backbone,  and  branches  from  it  distribute  fresh 
blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

When  you  open  a  fish  to  clean  it,  you  will  find  this 
artery  under  the  backbone,  and  about  in  the  middle 
you  will  find  the  dark  red  kidneys  covering  it.  They 
strain  out  from  the  blood  the  impurities  made  up  of 
broken  down  nerve  or  muscle  tissue  which  cannot  be 
burned  up  by  the  oxygen  of  respiration.  They  function 
almost  like  ours. 

After  the  blood  has  passed  through  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body  and  delivered  its  supply  of  oxygen,  it  is  col- 
lected again  into  larger  vessels  called  veins  which  take 
the  impure  blood  to  the  heart.  The  largest  vein  receives 
the  blood  returning  from  the  head  region  and  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  and  passes  it  all  into  the  auricle 
of  the  heart.  The  auricle  is  one  of  the  two  chambers  of 
the  heart  proper.  It  is  a  thin-walled  chamber  which  re- 
ceives the  venous  blood  and  passes  it  on  into  the  thick- 
walled  ventricle.  The  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricle  ex- 
pand and  contract  rhythmically,  just  as  ours  do,  and 
force  the  blood  through  a  tube  called  the  ventral  aorta 
into  the  gills  where  it  is  again  purified. 

The  heart  of  the  fish  is  located  in  the  lower  part  of 
his  body  and  just  behind  the  gills.  It  would  not  be  in- 
correct to  say  that  he  always  has  his  heart  in  his  throat. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  distinction  between  the 
heart  of  the  fish  and  our  own.  The  fish  has  only  one 
auricle  and  one  ventricle,  whereas  our  heart  has  two  of 
each.  In  our  body  the  venous  blood  with  its  load  of 
carbon  dioxide  comes  into  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  It  passes  from  there  into  the  right  ventricle  which 
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Human  and  fish  circulatory  systems  compared. 
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pumps  it  out  through  a  tube  directly  to  the  lungs.  Up  to 
this  point  it  is  similar  to  the  fish  where  the  blood  is 
pumped  into  the  gills.  However,  after  the  blood  leaves 
our  lungs,  it  returns  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart, 
passes  into  the  right  auricle,  and  is  again  pumped  out 
into  the  arteries  of  the  body.  This  second  pumping  is 
the  reason  we  can  feel  the  pulse  in  our  wrist,  and  it 
accounts  for  the  speed  with  which  the  blood  passes 
through  our  body.  After  the  fish's  blood  passes  through 
his  gills,  the  tubes  of  which  were  so  small  that  the 
oxygen  exchange  could  take  place,  there  is  no  pulse  left 
in  his  arteries.  The  blood  moves  very  slowly  and  is 
pale  and  cold. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  nature  has  provided  for  the 
protection  of  the  delicate  gill  filaments.  On  the  outside, 
the  gill  cover  protects  them  but  permits  the  water  to 
pass  through  under  it.  On  the  inside  of  the  fish's  mouth, 
he  has  strainers  attached  to  the  gill  arches  to  prevent 
food  from  passing  out  with  the  water  and  damaging  the 
filaments.  These  strainers  are  called  gill  rakers.  The 
shape  of  the  gill  rakers  depends  on  the  natural  food  of 
the  fish.  Among  those  fish  which  eat  their  food  in  large 
pieces,  such  as  swallowing  smaller  fish,  the  gill  rakers 
are  rather  heavy.  This  would  be  the  case  in  a  bass,  for 
example.  Among  the  fish  which  eat  small  particles  of 
food,  such  as  the  herring  which  eats  very  small  organ- 
isms, the  gill  rakers  are  almost  as  thin  as  hairs.  In  any 
case  they  protect  the  gill  filaments  from  damage  while 
the  fish  is  eating.  They  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
valve  in  our  throat  which  keeps  food  from  getting  into 
the  windpipe  and  going  down  into  our  lungs. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  fish  that  the  gill  rakers  are 
not  fine  enough  to  strain  silt  out  of  the  water.  The 
particles  of  soil  which  make  water  muddy  have  an  abra- 
sive action  on  the  gill  filaments.  Although  a  fish  can 
stand  muddy  water  for  a  short  time,  the  continued  action 
of  muddy  water  passing  over  the  tissues  will  eventually 
kill  him.  Some  fish  can  stand  more  mud  than  others,  but 
you  know  that  fishing  is  never  very  good  in  water  that 
is  always  muddy. 

In  a  fish  pond,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  fish  would 
eventually  use  up  all  the  oxygen  in  the  water  and  would 
die  for  lack  of  it.  But  the  water  picks  up  oxygen  from 
the  air,  especially  when  the  wind  blows  and  ruffles  the 
surface.  This  stirs  additional  oxygen  into  the  water  all 
the  time.  Also,  plants  in  the  water  use  up  carbon  dioxide 
and  give  off  oxygen  in  the  form  which  a  fish  uses.  This 
not  only  supplies  the  water  with  oxygen,  but  also  dis- 
poses of  the  excess  carbon  dioxide. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  large  amounts  of  vegetation 
would  make  the  water  safe  for  fish.  This  is  only  partly 
true,  because,  when  the  vegetation  dies,  it  settles  to  the 
bottom  and  decomposes.  The  rotting  vegetation  uses  up 
the  oxygen  which  the  fish  needs  to  breathe.  If  much 
vegetation  is  decaying  at  one  time,  especially  in  calm 
weather  when  there  has  been  no  wind,  the  oxygen  may 

•  See  FISH  Page  23 
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The  cottontail  rabbit  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  popular  game  animals  in  North  Carolina.  A  survey 
made  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in 
1 949  indicated  that  over  one-third  of  all  Tar  Heel  hunt- 
ers sought  the  cottontail  in  preference  to  all  other  game 
animals  in  the  state.  Hence  the  importance  of  this  animal 
to  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina  justifies  a  discus- 
sion of  its  life  history  and  some  restoration  measures 
which  are  important  to  its  well-being. 

The  cottontail  is  found  throughout  North  Carolina. 
In  general  its  population  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
prevailing  food  and  cover*  conditions:  The  better  the 
food  and  cover  the  higher  the  cottontail  population. 

Habitat 

Cottontails  thrive  on  agricultural  lands  where  cropland, 
grassland,  brushland,  and  woodland  are  all  represented 
and  well  interspersed  in  small  units  (4) .  It  appears  that 
the  more  broken  or  interspersed  an  area  is  with  these 
four  types  of  land  the  more  desirable  the  habitat  is  for 
cottontails. 

Where  two  or  more  agricultural  types  come  together 
an  "edge"  is  formed.  This  "edge,"  which  is  often  a 
hedgerow  or  thicket,  is  frequented  more  by  cottontails 
and  other  small  game  than  any  other  place  on  the  farm. 
The  reason  for  the  attractiveness  of  situation  is  that 
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Biologist.  District  5 


'A  third  of  Tar  Heel  hunters  preferred  the 
Cottontail  to  all  other  game  animals 
in  the  State." 


*The  word  cover  as  used  here  applies  to  vegetation  which  may  be  used  both  lor 
shelter  from  bad  weather  and  concealment  from  enemies. 


from  this  location  at  least  two  types  of  feeding  areas  are 
available  and  easily  reached  at  all  times. 

Reproduction 

The  cottontail  is  distinguished  as  having  the  highest 
breeding  potential  of  any  game  animal  (3).  Since  the 
gestation  period  is  only  about  30  days  it  is  capable  of 
having  as  many  as  five  litters  each  year  with  each  litter 
varying  in  size  from  three  to  eight  ( 1 ) .  A  recent  Ken 
tucky  investigation  (l)  indicated  that  the  cottontail 
may  breed  from  January  to  late  September — nearly  nine 
months  of  the  year! 

The  young  of  cottontails  are  born  blind  and  remain  in 
the  nest  about  two  and  one-half  weeks.  After  the  ninth 
day  their  eyes  are  usually  open  and  by  the  fifteenth  day 
they  are  making  short  forages  from  the  nest  which  they 
abandon  completely  after  the  17th  or  18th  day. 

The  nest  is  a  shallow  depression,  often  cup  shaped 
and  lined  with  grass  and  hair.  Nesting  cover  may  be  of 
several  types.  Broomsedge  is  often  preferred  early  in  the 
season  and  grass  is  preferred  later.  Spring  burning  of 
broomsedge  fields,  ditch  banks,  and  fencerows  often  de 
stroys  early  nesting  sites  of  cottontails. 

Several  years  ago  an  investigation  was  conducted  b) 
George  Hendrickson  (2)  to  determine  the  nesting  covei 
used  by  cottontails.  Of  a  total  of  5 1  nests  found,  43  pei 
cent  were  in  vegetative  cover  eight  inches  or  taller  anc 
dense  enough  to  conceal  an  adult  cottontail.  This  grouf 
of  nests  were  an  average  of  63  feet  from  the  neares 
protective  cover  such  as  a  brush  pile,  hedge  or  fenc< 
row.  The  remaining  54  per  cent  of  the  nests  were  ir 
shorter  grass  but  they  were  much  closer  to  protectivi 
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cover.  This  group  averaged  only  24  feet  from  such  cover 
as  brush  piles,  hedgerows,  etc.  This  is  evidence  that  cot- 
tontails do  not  nest  far  from  the  edge  of  fields  where 
they  can  seek  protection  from  their  many  enemies. 

Mortality 

Although  cottontails  are  very  prolific  and  capable  of 
producing  large  numbers  of  young  there  are  adverse 
forces  of  nature  which  often  have  a  very  pronounced 
effect  on  them.  One  investigator  found  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  young  of  the  year  were  lost  by  August  (4) .  These 
adverse  forces  are  known  to  the  technician  as  decimating 
factors,  or  factors  which  kill  directly.  They  are  pre- 
dation,  starvation,  disease,  and  accidents. 

Losses  due  to  predation  are  sometimes  rather  high. 
Both  furred  and  feathered  predators  take  a  heavy  toll 
of  young  and  adult  cottontails.  Some  of  the  worst 
offenders  are  stray  dogs  and  cats  which  roam  the  fields 
in  search  of  food.  Young  cottontails  fall  easy  prey  to 
these  predators. 

Starvation  probably  does  not  affect  the  cottontail  in  a 
direct  way  in  North  Carolina.  But  indirectly  the  lack  of 
food  may  decrease  its  resistance  to  predation  and  disease 
and  thereby  become  an  important  mortality  factor. 

Disease  is  thought  to  have  an  important  affect  on  the 
cottontail  population.  The  one  most  commonly  associ- 
ated with  the  cottontail  is  tularemia.  This  disease  often 
is  very  devastating;  however,  it  is  usually  local  in  extent 
and  does  not  affect  the  total  population. 

Accidents  are  another  important  decimating  factor. 
In  Missouri  the  annual  mortality  from  accidents  has  been 
estimated  to  be  ten  animals  per  mile  of  highway  in  high- 
ly productive  range  (4).  In  North  Carolina  also  the 
highways  take  a  heavy  toll  but  little  can  be  done  to 
rectify  this  situation  so  it  is  passed  on  as  a  necessary 
evil.  Many  cottontail  young  are  killed  when  hay  fields 
are  mowed  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Hunting  must  also  be  considered  as  an  important 
mortality  factor.  Losses  due  to  hunting  are  generally 
high  in  the  case  of  the  cottontail  because  as  previously 
stated  it  is  the  most  hunted  game  animal  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Therefore,  hunters  should  exert  caution  for  it  is 
easy  to  kill  part  of  the  breeding  stock  which  produces 
next  year's  crop.  The  aim  of  hunters  should  be  to  harvest 
only  the  surplus  over  the  breeding  stock. 

Weather 

The  weather  is  another  factor  which  often  limits  cotton- 
tail production.  In  the  spring  when  rains  are  prevalent 
nests  are  often  flooded  and  the  young  are  chilled  or 
drowned.  It  is  not  uncommon  during  this  period  for 
creeks  and  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks  and  force  the 
cottontail  to  leave  its  usual  haunts  and  seek  food  and 
cover  in  unfamiliar  territory.  At  times  such  as  these  the 
cottontail  becomes  particularly  vulnerable  to  predators 
and  accidents. 


Another  time  when  the  weather  has  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  life  of  the  cottontail  is  during  periods  of 
extreme  cold  and  heavy  snow.  Adequate  food  and  cover 
are  needed  at  all  times  if  the  cottontail  is  to  survive. 

Restoration  Measures 

No  factors  affecting  the  cottontail  are  more  important 
than  food  and  cover.  These  factors  have  to  do  with  the 
everyday  welfare  of  the  animal  and  are  ones  which  the 
farmer,  sportsman,  and  game  manager  can  do  much  to 
improve. 

Many  of  the  agricultural  methods  used  today  are 
detrimental  to  the  habitat  of  the  cottontail.  Rail  fences, 
and  bushy,  weedy  fence  rows  along  which  these  animals 
prefer  to  nest  and  feed  have  been  replaced  by  the  neatly- 
kept  woven  wire  fence.  Field  sizes  have  increased,  and 
large  open  fields  can  not  be  utilized  by  the  cottontail  be- 
cause he  must  stay  close  to  protective  cover.  Modern 
agricultural  practices  have  decreased  the  carrying  ca- 
di Bruna,  Joe  1952.  Kentucky  Rabbit  Investigations.  Department  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life  Resources  W-26-R  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

(2)  Hendricksoll,  George  1940.  Nesting  Cover  Used  by  Mearns  Cottontail.  Transactions 

of  the  Fifth  North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  American  Wildlife  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  Leopold,  Aldo  1933.  Game  Management.  Charles  Scribner'e  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HI  Trippensee,  R.  E.  1948.  Wildlife  Management.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York,  New  York. 

•  See  COTTONTAIL  Page  22 


A  nest  of  young  cottontails 

LT.  S.  Fish  ami  Wildlife  Service  Photo  by  Viola  McColm 
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BACK-YARD 
CONSERVATION 

by  W.  L.  Hamnett 

Sketches  by  Duane  Raver 

DUCK  HUNTER'S  GUIDE 

DIVING   DECKS  -  hind  toe  lobed 

Here  is  a  handy  guide  for  duck 
hunters  which  will  help  them 
identify  waterfowl  wintering  in 
North  Carolina. 

Species 

Sketch 

Average 
Length 

Average 
Weight 

Bill 

Speculum 

Miscellaneous 

Canvasback 

22" 

3  lbs. 

Black 

long  sloping 

bluish-gray 

forehead  sloping  into  bill 
male  has  reddish  brown  head 

Redhead 

21" 

2V2  lbs. 

Broad,  gray 
black  tipped 

bluish-gray 

male  has  reddish  brown 
knobby  head 

Ring-necked  Duck 

17" 

iy4  lbs. 

Broad,  gray 

white  band  near  tip 

gray 

male  has  chestnut  collar 
around  base  of  neck 

Greater  Scaup 

18" 

2  lbs. 

Broad  bluish  gray 

white 

male  head  has  greenish- 
black  cast 

Lesser  Scaup 

16l/2" 

13/4  lbs. 

Broad  bluish  gray 

white 

male  head  has  purplish- 
black  cast 

American 
Golden-eye 

16"  female 
19"  male 

l3/4  lbs.— f. 
2  lbs. — m. 

Dark  brownish  black 
pinched 

white 

male  has  white  spot  at 
base  of  bill  on  cheek 

Bufflehead 

12V2"  female 
14V2"  male 

12  ozs. — f. 
1  lb.— m. 

Small,  gray 

white 

male  has  white  patch  over 
head  behind  eye 

['  

Ruddy  Duck 

16" 

11/2  lbs. 

Broad,  dished 

none 

male  has  white  cheek  patch 
narrow  stiff  tail  feathers 

American 
Merganser 

25" 

31/4  lbs. 

Long,  slim 
saw-toothed 

none 

head  not  crested 

Red-breasted 
Merganser 

22" 

2  lbs. 

Long,  slim 
saw-toothed 

none 

male  has  white  ring  around  neck 
head  crested 

Hooded 
Merganser 

18" 

IV2  lbs. 

Slim,  saw-toothed 

none 

male  has  white  patch  on  upper 
side  of  head,  head  crested 

! 

SURFACE 

FEEDERS  -  hind  toe  not  lobed 

Black  Duck 

23" 

31/4  lbs. 

greenish-yellow 

rich  purple 

lining  of  wing  flashes 
white  in  flight 

Mallard 

23" 

3  lbs. 

male — greenish-yellow 
female — orange 
mottled  with  black 

rich  purple,  white 
on  both  edges 

male  has  curly  feathers  on  rump 
green  head,  chestnut  breast 
separated  by  white  band 



i  1 

Baldpate 

1 



19" 

2  lbs. 

bluish-gray 

green,  surrounded 
by  black 

shoulders  white 
.  top  of  male  head  white 

Gadwall 

I9I/2" 

2  lbs. 

bluish-black 

inner  half  white 
outer  half  black 

shoulders  chestnut  color 

Shoveller 

19" 

11/2  lbs. 

Long,  broad 
side  strainers 

green,  upper 
edge  white 

shovel-like  bill 

Blue-winged  Teal 

15i/2" 

1  lb. 

bluish-black 

green,  upper 
edge  buff 

white  crescent  before  eye 
shoulders  ashy-blue 

Green-winged  Teal 

14" 

13  ozs. 

bluish-black 

inner  half  green 
outer  half  black 

male  has  green  strip 
behind  eye 

Pintail 

22"  female 
28"  male- 

2  lbs. 

black 

green,  light 
cinnamon  above 
white  below 

male  has  long  tail  feathers 
long  slender  neck 

Wood  Duck 

19" 

1V2  lbs. 

highly  colored 

blue 

head  crested,  highly  iridescent 
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Photo  Feature  by  Jack  Dermid 
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The  very  air  tingles  with  excitement  when  the  vast 
flocks  of  waterfowl  return  to  North  Carolina  each 
autumn.  The  time  of  the  great  spectacle  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  soon  the  skies  of  Mattamuskeet  will 
be  darkened  by  migrating  hordes,  the  marshes  of 
Currituck  will  become  alive  with  wild  clamor,  and 
the  shores  of  Caddy's  Pond  will  be  hidden  by  rank 
upon  rank  of  noble  birds. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  are  those  that  live  along  the 
flyways  and  in  the  wintering  grounds  of  the  water- 
fowl. Theirs  is  the  priceless  privilege  of  watching  the 
return  of  the  wanderers.  There  is  no  fanfare  when  the 
first  lines  of  geese  move  across  the  sunset,  but  a 
silent  rejoicing  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  individuals 
and  the  sudden  uplifting  of  the  spirit.  The  hunter 
thrills  at  the  promise  of  happy  days  in  the  marsh,  and 
the  conservationist  is  convinced  anew  his  work  is  not 
in  vain. 

Few  people  know  the  sights  and  sounds  of  migra- 
tion better  than  Willie  G.  Cahoon,  refuge  manager  at 
Lake  Mattamuskeet.  He  knows  well  the  clear  call  of 
the  lead  goose,  the  whistling  wings  of  a  thousand 
pintail,  the  scudding  of  birds  across  the  full  moon, 
and  the  joys  of  being  a  part  of  the  great  spectacle.  In 
a  recent  letter  Cahoon  outlined  the  chronology  of  the 
fall  migration  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  He  writes: 
"From  notes  made  during  the  past  19  years,  it  is 
found  the  first  flocks  of  Canada  geese  arrive  between 


the  25th  and  30th  of  September,  and  from  then  on  to 
about  the  15th  of  October  a  few  flocks  arrive  each 
day  or  night.  From  October  15  to  November  20,  when 
the  peak  of  the  flight  takes  place,  the  birds  arrive  in 
greater  number,  mostly  in  family  groups  of  from  6  to 
10  in  a  flock,  with  perhaps  occasional  flocks  of  50 
to  100.  If  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  October 
15  to  November  1  a  cold  wave  blows  in  from  the 
north,  the  geese  Mill  hegin  to  move  in  on  the  lake  in 
great  numbers,  either  day  or  night,  moonlight  or  dark 
nights.  All  birds  prefer  to  migrate  during  moonlight 
nights,  but,  as  pointed  out,  the  weather  often  governs 
migration — both  of  geese  and  ducks. 

"The  blue-winged  teal  is  the  first  duck  to  arrive  at 
the  lake — about  September  1  to  15.  These  birds  do 
not  winter  here  but  pass  on  through  to  Pea  Island 
and  points  south.  The  green-winged  teal  and  pintail 
are  the  next  ducks  to  arrive,  and  our  records  show 
that  these  birds  start  to  congregate  about  September 
15  to  30  and  continue  to  build  in  number  until  about 
November  1  when  they  become  plentiful.  The  mallard 
and  baldpate  arrive  about  the  first  of  October  and 
become  numerous  about  November  1.  There  are  a 
few  resident  black  ducks  on  the  area,  but  the  annual 
migration  of  these  birds  is  about  the  same  as  the 
mallards." 

Consider  Cahoon's  letter  an  invitation  to  see  for 
yourself  the  return  of  the  wanderers.  Never  to  see  it 
is  to  miss  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  outdoor  heritages. 
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Few  wildlife  sights  are  more  inspiring  than  the  long  migrating  trains  of  Canada  geese  against  the  evening  sky  nor  more  exciting 
than  the  majestic  swoop  of  a  flock  close  over  a  blind.  Clarion  notes  and  swishing  pinions  are  the  sound  effects,  leaving  the 
observer  filled  with  emotion  and  the  hunter  trembling  in  his  blind.  Indeed,  the  Canada  goose  is  the  grandest  of  the  waterfowl. 


Practically  the  whole  continental  population  of  blue  geese  migrates  along  the  Mississippi  fly- 
way  and  winters  in  the  coastal  marshes  of  Louisiana.  But  this  youngster,  rapidly  acquiring  adult 
plumage,  strayed  miles  to  the  east  for  a  sojourn  at  Bass  Lake  in  Wake  county.  Expect  the 
unusual  during  migration. 


In  the  October  sui 
set,  a  small  flock  o 
baldpates  on  th 
farmpond  left  trai 
of  glistening  ripph 
in  their  wake.  The 
lingered  a  few  day 
grazing  like  geese  i  f 
the  pasture,  and  the' 
vanished  sou  I  li  war 
as  if  by  magic. 


Kill 


Everybody  should  recognize  the  ring-necked  duck.  With  the  increasing  number  of  farmponds  and  reservoirs  in  North  Carolina,  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  our  most  widely  distributed  duck,  and  few  sections  of  the  State  lack  its  presence  during  winier.  It  is  misnamed, 
however,  for  the  ringed  bill  is  much  more  characteristic  than  the  inconspicuous  chestnut  collar  around  the  lower  neck  of  the  males. 
Four  males  and  a  female  are  shown. 
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t  splendid  game  birds  these:  the  mallard  and  the  black 
k.  Both  are  famous  for  food,  sport,  and  noisy  chatter, 
re  the  similarity  ends,  for  the  black  duck  is  the  shrewdest 
wildest  of  all  ducks. 


The  bird  in  the  upper  right  corner  is  a  miniature  subspecies  of 
the  Canada  goose  known  as  Richardson's  or  Hutchin's  goose  and 
averages  little  over  four  pounds  in  weight.  This  rare  visitor  to 
North  Carolina  was  photographed  last  winter  at  Caddy's  Pond. 
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by  J.  L.  Stephens,  Jr. 
Lumberton,  North  Carolina 

Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


Down  through  the  ages  the  migration  of  birds  each 
spring  and  fall  has  stimulated  the  imagination  of  man. 
Most  people,  burdened  with  the  serious  business  of  mak- 
ing a  living,  spend  their  lives  at  home,  usually  living 
and  dying  within  an  area  of  a  few  hundred  miles.  How 
different  life  is  for  migratory  birds,  for  they  possess 
great  freedom  of  movement  and  seek  out  each  spring 
the  best  areas  for  food  and  nesting.  Then,  in  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  when  the  nesting  duties  are  over  and 
new  feathers  have  grown  to  replace  the  tattered  plumage 
of  the  previous  year,  these  feathered  tourist  begin  a 
great  adventure.  They  fly  to  winter  homes,  often  sepa- 
rated by  thousands  of  miles  from  their  summer  nesting 
territory. 

Recorded  observations  on  bird  migration,  dating  back 
almost  3,000  years,  have  given  rise  to  many  superstitions 
which  persist  in  spite  of  indisputable  scientific  evidence 
available  today.  Aristotle,  the  famous  naturalist  and 
philosopher  of  ancient  Greece,  believed  that  swallows 
and  swifts  spent  the  winter  buried  in  the  mud  of 
swamps.  Although  the  idea  that  hibernation  is  a  regular 
feature  of  the  life  cycle  of  birds  is  no  longer  accepted 
for  any  species,  a  very  unusual  observation  was  made 
in  1949  in  the  mountains  of  California  where  a  poorwill 
was  found  in  what  was  evidently  a  state  of  deep  sleep. 

Another  superstition  about  birds,  since  one  species 
will  arrive  from  the  North  just  as  another  species  de- 
parts for  the  South,  was  that  two  species  were  really 
only  one  and  that  this  one  assumed  different  plumages  to 
correspond  to  the  summer  and  winter  season. 

Other  folk  tales  related  that  birds  flew  to  the  moon 
and  spent  the  winter.  Many  North  American  Indians 
believed  wild  ducks  flew  through  a  hole  in  the  sky,  for 
when  spring  came  these  waterfowl  suddenly  disap- 
peared. One  of  the  most  widespread  of  all  folk  tales, 
usually  attributed  to  people  who  came  to  this  country 
from  southern  Europe,  is  that  during  migrations  large 
birds  carry  small  birds  on  their  backs  while  crossing 


large  bodies  of  water.  Ancient  people  assumed  that 
small  birds  were  incapable  of  long  flights.  Modern  stu- 
dents of  bird  behavior  now  know  that  size  has  little 
relation  to  the  migratory  power  of  a  bird.  Even  the  tiny 
warblers  regularly  fly  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Today  with  our  scientific  development  and  accom- 
plishment there  is  no  single  authentic  clue  which  will 
solve  the  mystery  of  bird  migration.  Several  theories 
have  been  developed  but  each  has  its  shortcomings.  But 
perhaps  it  is  a  combination  of  these  things  already 
known  with  a  few  yet  undetected.  It  is  believed  that  the 
northern  hemisphere  was  once  the  ancestral  home  of 
birds  and  that  the  period  of  advance  and  withdrawal 
during  the  Glacial  Age  caused  a  rhythm  to  be  set  up 
which  the  descendants  follow  to  this  day.  Another  be- 
lief was  that  bird  populations  become  so  dense  in  the 
tropic  region  that  birds  moved  out  in  search  of  food 
and  nesting  areas.  Both  theories  assume  that  migration 
is  an  ingrained  habit,  but  neither  is  supported  by  positive 
biological  data.  Two  current  theories  are  based  upon  the 
length  of  daylight  hours  to  which  the  bird  is  exposed 
and  the  unseen  fields  or  rather  lines  of  magnetic  forces 
about  the  earth. 

Where  do  birds  go  at  different  seasons?  How  fast  do 
they  fly  during  migrations,  and  how  high  ?  What  dangers 
do  they  face  during  their  travels?  Thousands  of  inter- 
ested and  reliable  observers,  ever  on  the  alert  for  new 
information,  are  helping  to  solve  these  riddles.  How 
mistaken  Aristotle  was  when  he  assumed  swifts  and 
swallows  hibernated  in  the  mud  for  the  winter!  Yet, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  this  ancient  Greek  naturalist 
watching  swallows  and  swifts  fly  over  the  marshes 
could  have  been  fooled  about  their  winter  homes. 

In  1944,  after  300,000  chimney  swifts  had  been 
banded,  the  folk  tales  passed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  were  disproved.  Chimney  swifts  were  found 
wintering  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  of  the  Northern 
Andes  of  South  America.  The  amount  of  investigation 
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necessary  to  find  the  winter  homes  of  the  chimney  swift 
only  emphasizes  the  truth  that  much  information  about 
even  common  kinds  of  birds  is  yet  to  be  learned. 

For  example,  the  flight  speeds  of  birds  during  migra- 
tion has  always  been  believed  to  be  much  greater  than 
they  really  are.  Most  birds  have  two  flight  speeds,  one  to 
escape  enemies,  the  other,  a  normal  speed  for  every  day 
purposes.  The  fact  that  most  birds  migrate  at  speeds 
of  less  than  sixty  miles  per  hour  and  at  altitudes  of  less 
than  3,000  feet  is  not  generally  known.  Many  migrate 
above  5,000  feet  at  times,  to  fly  in  favorable  wind  cur- 
rents. 

Of  the  many  dangers  facing  birds  during  migration,  a 
sudden  storm  is  possibly  the  worst.  At  such  a  time,  small 
land  birds,  warblers,  vireos,  thrushes,  kinglets,  flying 
across  large  bodies  of  water  are  often  forced  down  and 
drowned  by  the  hundreds.  A  tropical  hurricane  which 
hit  North  Carolina  on  August  31,  1952,  caused  many 
strange  birds  to  be  blown  inland,  and  left  many  sea 
birds  exhausted  and  far  from  their  natural  habitat. 

Caught  in  the  winds  against  which  they  could  not  fly 
snowy  egrets,  oyster  catchers,  black  skimmers,  least  terns 
and  black  terns  were  blown  inland  as  much  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Buffeted  by  the  storm,  many  of 
these  birds  no  doubt  died  from  lack  of  food  and  ex- 
haustion. Since  the  hurricane  came  during  the  peak  of 
the  barn  swallow  migration,  hundreds  of  these  birds 
were  left  sitting  dejectedly  on  fences  and  the  ground. 
Apparently  the  southward  migration  of  the  swallows 
in  the  storm  area  completely  stopped. 

Lighthouses,  particularly  those  with  fixed  instead  of 
revolving  lights,  are  very  destructive  to  migrants.  Such 
destruction  has  been  observed  to  be  greatest  during 
periods  when  there  is  fog,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is 
moisture  laden.  Migratory  birds  traveling  in  such  weath- 
er often  fly  into  bridges,  piers,  and  other  obstructions. 
The  Washington  Monument  in  the  National  Capital  is 
a  well  known  death  trap  for  migrating  birds. 

Many  explanations  are  given  as  to  why  many  small 
birds  migrate  by  night.  This  behavior  seems  to  be  even 
more  remarkable  when  one  recalls  that  most  birds  ap- 
pear to  be  more  or  less  helpless  in  the  dark.  One  of  the 
reasons  advanced  for  night  travel  is  that  under  cover  of 
darkness  birds  avoid  their  natural  enemies,  but  possibly 
the  best  explanation  is  that  by  traveling  at  night  mi- 
grants can  rest  and  feed  all  day.  The  shore  birds,  rails, 
flycatchers,  orioles,  sparrows,  warblers,  thrushes, — in 
fact  most  of  the  small  birds  are  night  travelers.  Hawks, 
waterfowl,  swallows,  nighthawks,  and  swifts,  since  they 
are  strong-winged  birds,  can  migrate  by  day.  Waterfowl, 
marvelous  in  their  adaptability,  may  feed  or  migrate 
by  day  or  night. 

In  general,  birds  may  be  classified  as  migratory  when 
movements  are  repeated  year  after  year,  but  some  birds, 
usually  spoken  of  as  "Permanent  Residents,"  may  shift 
their  ranges  with  the  seasons  but  are  not  known  to 


regularly  perform  extensive  journeys.  Among  the  birds 
usually  thought  of  as  remaining  in  the  same  general 
locality  are  the  cardinal,  the  tufted  titmouse,  the  Caro- 
lina wren,  the  house  finch,  the  bobwhite,  and  the  ruffed 
grouse.  While  much  new  information  is  being  collected 
about  the  activities  of  resident  birds,  the  real  interest  in 
the  study  of  bird  migration  concerns  those  species  that 
undertake  regular  and  long  flights  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  even  the  open  sea. 

Until  recently,  many  intelligent  people  argued  that 
the  wood  duck  and  mourning  dove,  important  game 
birds  in  North  Carolina,  were  non-migratory,  since  they 
may  be  seen  in  the  state  at  all  seasons.  The  mourning 
dove  nests  in  every  state  in  the  United  States  and,  like 
the  wood  duck,  its  nesting  and  wintering  territory  over- 
lap. This  situation  which  makes  determination  of  open 
seasons  difficult.  In  an  effort  to  distinguish  local  nesting 
birds  from  migrants,  game  technicians  have  learned 
much  from  bird  band  recoveries.  In  recent  years  a  new 
method  of  easy  field  identification  is  being  perfected. 
Aeroplane  dope  with  a  harmless  dye  is  painted  on  the 
wings  and  bodies  of  game  birds,  various  colors  being 
used  to  identify  the  state  in  which  the  bird  nested.  Since 
mentioning  migratory  game  birds,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
they  are  protected  by  Federal  laws  and  treaties,  and  that 
the  hunting  regulations  are  set  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  cooperation  with  state  agencies  and 
interested  sportsmen. 

Is  the  study  of  bird  migration  worth  while?  True,  a 
very  small  percentage  of  banded  birds  are  recovered, 
but  the  information  thus  obtained  is  invaluable.  In  case 
a  band  is  recovered,  it  should  be  returned  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  telling  the 
date,  location,  and  condition  under  which  it  was  found. 

The  Arctic  tern,  greatest  of  all  bird  travelers,  was 
found  to  fly  about  25,000  miles  each  year  and  even  cross 
oceans  between  continents.  Probably  no  other  creature 
in  the  world  enjoys  as  many  hours  of  daylight  as  does 
the  Arctic  tern,  since  for  these  birds,  the  sun  never  sets 
during  the  entire  nesting  season  in  the  northern  part  of 
their  range,  while  during  their  sojourn  in  the  Anarctic, 
daylight  is  continuous.  Of  the  many  phases  of  bird  be- 
havior, migration  is  still  the  unexplained,  the  misunder- 
stood, the  mysterious  subject  of  speculation  for  modern 
man  even  as  it  was  for  the  ancients. 

CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE? 

1.  What  is  the  term  used  to  describe  birds  that  move  from   one  region  to 
another  during  the  year, 

2.  About  how  long  have  reeorded   observations  been   made  on  the  annual 
movement  of  birds? 

3.  Name  one  reason  for  bird  migrations. 

4.  How  long  have  we  known  where  the  chimneyswift  spends  the  winter? 

5.  How  high  have  birds  been  known  to  migrate? 

6.  What  is  the  greatest  hazard  to  birds  during  migration? 

7.  At  what  time  of  day  do  most  small  birds  migrate? 

8.  Does  the  wood  duck,  or  summer  duek  migrate? 

9.  What  two  methods  are  commonly  used  to  determine  birds'  travel? 
10.  What  bird  travels  the  greatest  distance? 

Answers  on  page  21 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe.  This  one  is  by  Malcolm  Edwards. 


Joe  Doaks 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Gentl 


emert: 


What  about  grouse  hunting? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 
^oe  ^t)oali5 


Dear  Joe : 

For  a  real  test  of  your  skill,  and  if  you  want  sport 
instead  of  meat,  try  the  mountain  pheasant.  While  not 
particularly  difficult  to  find,  he  is  hard  to  hit  and  the 
number  of  "ruffled"  grouse  hunters  is  legion.  The 
ruffed  grouse  (and  1  think  that  the  North  Carolina 
species  is  the  "ruffest"  of  them  all)  has  justly  been  called 
the  "king  of  game  birds."  Anyone  who  has  had  this 
brown  bombshell  explode  under  his  feet  and  rocket 
through  the  trees  will  agree.  For  pure  sportiness  in  the 
field  and  pure  delight  on  the  table,  the  mountain 
pheasant  can't  be  beat. 

The  grouse  in  western  North  Carolina  is  present  in 
much  larger  numbers  than  most  people  realize.  While 
not  publicized  as  in  the  New  England  states,  our  grouse 
are  just  as  plentiful  and  have  the  added  advantage  of 
being  almost  immune  to  population  cycles.  Many  species 
on  the  extreme  edges  of  their  normal  range  show  a 
tendency  not  to  be  cyclic,  and  the  grouse  population  in 
the  Southern  Appalachians  seems  to  be  more  affected  by 
the  amount  of  rainfall  during  the  hatching  season  than 
by  any  inexplicable  cycle. 

As  in  all  outdoor  sports  (although  grouse  hunting  is 
more  of  an  obsession  than  a  sport)  every  man  has  his 
own  ideas  about  equipment.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  average  grouse  hunter  uses  a  12  or  16  gauge 
gun  with  a  26"  or  28"  barrel.  If  a  double  is  used,  it  is 
usually  modified  cylinder  and  full,  although  many  prefer 
the  more  open  boring  of  improved  and  modified.  On  a 
single-barrel  gun,  modified  boring  is  the  most  popular. 
Size  4,  6,  and  7I/2  are  the  most  common  shot  used,  with 
most  people  using  the  long  range  shells  for  better 
brush  penetration.  My  own  preference  is  a  12-gauge 
automatic,  improved  cylinder,  and  long  range  7I/2  shot. 
Most  grouse  are  killed  at  relatively  short  ranges  and  I 


believe  that  a  big  pattern  of  fine  shot  put  up  in  a  hurry 
is  the  most  efficient.  Regardless  of  shot  sizes,  boring, 
etc.,  the  really  important  thing  is  to  have  a  gun  that  fits. 
Most  grouse  hunting  is  too  fast  to  afford  any  more  than 
snap-shooting,  and  as  one  old-timer  said,  "you  got  to 
point  it  natch'll  like." 

In  the  matter  of  dogs,  too,  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
preference.  Pointing  breeds  are  the  most  often  used, 
although  some  people  jump  birds  with  cocker  or  springer 
spaniels.  While  not  as  common  now  as  formerly,  a  feist 
is  sometimes  used  to  run  the  bird  into  a  tree  and  keep 
him  occupied  while  the  hunter  slips  up  and  shoots  him 
"settin'."  Both  pointers  and  Brittany  spaniels  are  used, 
but  English  setters  top  all  others  in  popularity,  as  they 
seem  to  handle  easier. 

A  grouse  dog  must  handle  his  quarry  differently  than 
a  quail  dog.  The  grouse  is  warier  and  will  not  hold  as 
readily  as  a  quail,  and  is  inclined  to  run  and  flush  wild. 

The  majority  of  good  grouse  dogs  in  North  Carolina 
handle  their  birds  by  stopping  as  soon  as  they  hit  the 
scent,  and  waiting  until  the  hunters  catch  up.  Then 
they  move  in  and  locate  the  bird.  If  the  grouse  runs,  the 
dog  must  trail  and  approach  very  carefully,  as  the  bird 
is  easily  flushed.  Whereas  in  quail  hunting  a  trailing 
bird  dog  (one  that  follows  the  track  rather  than  trying 
to  locate  by  body  scent)  is  looked  upon  with  scorn.  This 
trait  is  an  advantage  in  grouse  hunting,  particularly  on  a 
running  bird.  The  dog  should  trail  carefully  and  point 
when  he  gets  close  to  the  bird,  and  in  this  way  the 
hunters  can  arrange  themselves  so  that  someone  will 
get  a  shot. 

When  using  pointing  breeds  of  bird  dogs  for  grouse 
hunting,  a  bell  is  almost  a  necessity.  A  hunter  must  know 
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the  location  of  his  dog  at  all  times.  If  he  does  not  keep 
track  of  the  dog  he  may  spend  more  time  looking  for 
his  dog  than  hunting  grouse.  Some  people  argue  that 
a  bell  scares  the  grouse,  but  after  using  one  regularly 
for  eight  years,  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  no  effect  on 
them.  In  general,  a  setter  or  pointer  with  medium  range 
and  speed,  a  good  nose,  and  one  that  can  be  controlled 
is  your  best  bet  for  a  grouse  dog.  Quite  often  a  good 
quail  dog  that  has  begun  to  slow  down  with  age  works 
well  on  grouse. 

I  have  heard  of  grouse  dogs  that  charge  in  so  fast 
that  they  pin  the  bird  without  giving  it  an  opportunity 
to  run,  but  most  performances  of  this  kind  result  in  a 
flushed  bird.  Grouse  are  very  temperamental  and  may 
hold  tighter  than  quail  one  day  only  to  flush  a  hundred 
yards  ahead  the  next.  About  the  only  thing  you  can 
predict  about  grouse  is  that  they  are  unpredictable.  At 
times  you  find  them  in  the  open  woods  but  more  often 
they  are  in  the  densest  cover.  Although  Cockers  and 
springer  spaniels  are  not  generally  used,  they  might  be 
helpful  when  hunting  dense  cover  where  the  birds  are 
difficult  to  move. 

The  nature  of  the  habitat  preferred  by  these  birds 
makes  them  difficult  to  hunt,  as  they  are  most  commonly 
found  in  the  big  mountains.  In  the  early  fall,  look  for 
them  on  the  ridges,  particularly  where  red  haw  berries 
can  be  found.  Grouse  are  very  fond  of  wild  grapes,  and 
since  the  thick  vines  afford  excellent  cover,  all  grape 
thickets  are  worth  hunting.  When  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground,  hunt  the  rhododendron  and  laurel  thickets.  The 
generally  accepted  method  of  hunting  in  our  mountains 
is  for  a  party  of  three  to  spread  out  and  grade  around 
a  mountain,  seeing  to  it  that  all  likely  spots  are  investi- 
gated. Grouse  are  edge  lovers  and  at  all  times  are  likely 
to  be  found  near  the  edge  of  a  clearing. 

When  the  dog  points,  the  hunters  should  get  to  him 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  with  a  minimum  of  noise. 
Then,  spreading  out  with  one  man  at  the  dog  and  the 
others  on  each  side,  they  advance  through  the  woods 
abreast.  If  the  dog  points  or  trails  into  a  dense  thicket, 
the  two  flankers  should  advance  on  each  side  of  the 
thicket  until  they  are  in  a  position  to  see  ahead  and  to 
the  side  and  then  the  other  hunter  can  come  through 
with  the  dog.  A  definite  plan  such  as  this  will  result  in 
more  shots  and  more  game  in  the  bag.  A  grouse  almost 
invariably  will  run  through  a  thicket  and  fly  when  he 
gets  to  open  woods  on  the  other  side.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, if  the  flankers  make  too  much  noise,  he  will  tower 
and  fly  back  over  the  dog. 

In  taking  a  stand  or  walking  in  on  a  bird,  try  to  pick 
out  open  places  to  go  through,  as  you  will  be  more  likely 
to  get  a  shot.  The  approved  system  of  letting  one  person 
take  the  shot  as  you  walk  in  on  a  quail  single  won't 
work  in  grouse  hunting.  Each  member  of  the  party 
should  shoot  at  every  opportunity,  as  you  can  never  tell 
whether  your  buddy  will  see  the  bird  or  not.  Care  should 


be  used  to  keep  track  of  where  the  other  members  of 
the  party  are.  Many  people  whistle  at  intervals,  some 
just  call,  but  each  always  should  know  the  other's 
location. 

Often  the  question  of  whether  to  hunt  early  or  late  is 
asked.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  difference.  Some 
days  the  birds  feed  early,  some  days  late,  and  some  days 
it  seems  as  if  they  don't  feed  at  all. 

Regardless  of  the  efficiency  of  your  dog,  he  will  miss 
finding  many  birds.  Quite  often  these  will  flush  wildly, 
as  the  hunter  approaches,  or  just  after  he  passes.  For  this 
reason,  it  always  pays  to  hold  your  gun  "at  ready"  so 
that  you  are  in  a  firing  position.  Many  opportunities  are 
missed  because  the  hunter  had  his  gun  over  his  shoulder 
or  in  the  wrong  hand. 

More  and  more  hunters  from  outside  the  mountain 
area  are  discovering  the  fascinating  sport  of  trying  to 
outwit  these  native  pheasants.  As  was  mentioned  before, 
however,  these  birds  generally  frequent  extremely  rough 
terrain  and  a  person  who  is  not  used  to  walking  in  the 
mountains  should  condition  himself  and  his  dog  before 
trying  it.  In  addition,  by  knowing,  and  picking  the 
smoothest  land  available,  much  easier  hunting  may  be 
had.  I  might  mention  a  few  of  the  places  where  these 
conditions  are  coupled  with  excellent  grouse  popula- 
tions. The  most  notable  is  the  big  "field"  country  on  the 
Sherwood  Management  Area  in  Haywood  County. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  high  (over  4500')  im- 
perfect plateau  which  is  very  easy  walking.  Many  miles 
of  lanes  now  traverse  this  country  and  the  outlook  for 
grouse  hunting  is  excellent.  On  one  trip  last  summer  we 
saw  seven  broods  of  young  grouse  in  these  lanes  over  a 
period  of  six  hours  walking.  Another  area  possessing 
smooth  terrain  and  numerous  openings,  roads,  and  lanes 
is  the  Standing  Indian  Area  in  Macon  County.  Early 
hunting  is  particularly  good  due  to  the  many  red  haw 
trees  located  along  these  passways.  The  Rich  Laurel 
Area  in  Madison  County  also  produces  excellent  grouse 
hunting,  although  the  terrain  is  somewhat  rougher  than 
the  other  areas  mentioned. 

•  See  JOE  Page  23 


Grouse  hunting  is  a  test   of  a  hunter's  mettle  and  skill. 

Drawn  by  the  author,  Malcolm  Edwards 
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Bicolor  and  Multif lora  Rose  Applications  Accepted  Now 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  5,000,000  bicolor  lespedeza  and  2,000,000 
multiflora  rose  seedlings  for  distribution  free  of  charge  to  Tar  Heel  farmers  and  land- 
owners who  wish  to  obtain  them  for  fall  wildlife  cover  plantings.  Applications  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh.  Delivery  will 
begin  about  November  15.  Applications  will  be  honored  on  a  first-come-first-served 
basis. 

*  *     *  * 

October  Marks  Opening  of  Seasons  on  Several  Species 

October  will  see  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season  on  several  game  species.  In  the 
big  game  class  are  deer,  bear,  and  wild  boar,  the  general  seasons  on  which  open  October 
15.  Hunting  raccoon  and  opossums  begins  on  that  date  also.  The  first  squirrel  season 
opens  October  1  in  the  western  section  of  the  state,  October  15  in  the  eastern  section, 
and  November  26  in  Piedmont  counties. 

*  *    *  $ 

Wildlife  Commission  Warns  Hunters  To  Be  Careful  With  Fire 

Prospects  of  continued  statewide  drouth  brought  forth  a  warning  from  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  to  hunters  to  exercise  extreme  caution  while  out  in  the  fields 
and  woods  during  the  hunting  season.  Camp  fires  should  be  lighted  only  in  areas  of 
complete  safety,  and  smoking  should  be  done  only  under  circumstances  where  accidental 
starting  of  fires  can  be  prevented. 

*  *    *  * 

Waterfowl  Season  Opens  November  11 

One  of  the  longest  waterfowl  seasons  in  recent  years  gets  under  way  in  North  Caro- 
lina at  noon  November  11.  The  season  will  run  through  January  9.  Bag  limits  are  four 
daily,  eight  in  possession  for  ducks,  two  daily  and  four  in  possession  for  geese.  Shoot- 
ing hours  after  opening  day  are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset,  an  hour 
longer  than  last  year.  For  complete  details  on  the  waterfowl  season  write  to  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  #     *  * 

State  Wildlife  Federation  Meeting  October  9-10 

N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  Officials  anticipate  one  of  the  biggest  State  meets  ever 
held  this  year  at  Sedgefield  Inn,  Greensboro,  October  9  and  10.  Delegates  from  Feder- 
ation chapters  throughout  the  State  will  attend,  as  well  as  officials  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  interested  sportsmen. 

*  *     *  * 

State  Fair  May  Get  Ted  Williams  for  Wildlife  Conservation  Day 

Officials  of  the  State  Fair  and  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  hope  to  get 
nationally  known  big  league  baseball  star  and  sportsman  Ted  Williams  to  put  on  a  sports- 
man's demonstration  in  the  Fairgrounds  Coliseum  on  Friday,  October  23,  Children's  Day. 

jjc  (ft,  SfiC 

Fox  Hunters  Schedule  Field  Trial  and  Bench  Show 

Dr.  J.  H.  Cutchin  Jr.,  President  of  the  N.  C.  Fox  Hunters  Association  has  announced 
the  Association's  annual  fall  bench  show  and  field  trials  to  be  held  October  13-15  on 
the  Caswell  County  Land  Use  Area  near  Yanceyville.  Bench  shows  Monday  night  October  12; 
field  trials  October  13,  14,  and  15.  Complete  facilities  for  this  type  of  activity  have 
been  recently  completed  on  the  area. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


October  15  marks  the  opening  of  the  season  on  deer, 
bear,  wild  boar,  squirrels,  and  grouse  in  many  counties 
of  North  Carolina.  The  greatest  number  of  hunters  in 
history  will  take  to  the  woods  and  fields.  The  hunting 
outlook  is  good  in  most  places.  Nature  has  been  kind 
during  the  past  breeding  season.  The  harvest  of  the 
crop  will  be  relatively  abundant — IF — each  individual 
hunter  obeys  the  rules  regarding  hunting.  The  seasons 
are  long  in  North  Carolina,  and  bag  limits  are  generous. 
Every  citizen  in  the  state  has  an  equal  chance  to  bag  his 
fair  share  of  game.  This  condition,  however,  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  only  as  long  as  the  vast  majority  of  sports- 
men play  the  game  fairly  and  according  to  the  rules. 

There  has  always  been,  and  perhaps  always  will 
be,  a  small  minority  of  people  who  simply  cannot  realize 
that  poaching  or  exceeding  the  lawful  bag  limit  is 
cheating.  "Gettin'  while  gettin's  good"  is  the  slogan  of 
the  game  hog.  The  poacher,  or  firelighter  thinks  that 
somehow  it  is  smart  to  "outwit  the  law"  in  illegal  taking 
of  game.  As  long  as  people  like  this  operate  freely  it 
will  be  necessary  to  spend  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year  bringing  them  to  justice.  Only  when  the 
finger  of  public  opinion  points  with  scorn  will  game 
hogs  and  poachers  be  put  in  their  proper  place, — 
oblivion. 


For  some  time  now  Tar  Heel  anglers  have  been 
watching  the  progress  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
Fishing  Access  Area  program.  Buford  Tatum,  who  has 
established  a  number  of  areas  in  the  Coastal  Plains,  has 
transferred  to  the  Piedmont  where  more  access  areas 
will  be  established.  The  program  will  continue  until 
free  access  to  public  fishing  waters  will  be  available  to 
anglers  from  Manteo  to  Murphy. 

Following  Tatum  in  establishing  areas  will  be  a  man 
to  have  charge  of  developing  these  spots  for  maximum 
use.  Boat  landings,  parking  areas,  and  other  facilities 
will  be  constructed. 


Many  Tar  Heel  landowners  are  due  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  license-buying  fishermen.  Many  of  the  access  areas 
having  been  donated  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  state.  This 
means  that  money  set  up  for  the  project  will  go  further 
in  providing  fishing  spots. 

Millard  P.  Eason,  of  Selma,  is  an  old  timer  with  some 
definite  views  about  law  violators: 

"Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  been  reading  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  for 
some  time,  and  as  an  old  hunter  and  fisherman  I  can 
truly  say  it's  among  the  best  of  which  there  are  but  a 
few.  Your  stories  on  fate  of  the  game  and  the  reasons 
for  it  remind  me  of  what  I  have  found  out  to  be  true  in 
North  Carolina.  Yes,  it  reminds  me  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  our  game  in  this  part  of  old  North  Carolina.  Men 
and  boys  both  kill  and  do  away  with  our  game  without 
giving  thought  to  the  future.  It  isn't  the  sportsman  who 
does  this,  but  the  low  down  cur  calling  himself  such.  I 
know  a  man  who  owns  about  two  miles  of  the  best  hunt- 
ing woods  in  the  State.  Last  year  I  got  his  permission  to 
hunt  and  got  only  two  squirrels  the  first  day. 

Upon  returning  to  the  house  I  asked  the  old  man  what 
happened  to  the  squirrels.  He  explained  that  since  he 
was  too  old  to  look  after  the  woods,  guns  could  be  heard 
every  day  for  months  ahead  of  the  open  season.  It  was 
reported  that  one  man  had  taken  330  before  the  season 
opened. 

This  wanton  slaughter,  and  the  cutting  and  burning 
over  of  much  of  our  land  is  spelling  the  end  for  some 
species.  Dogs  are  doing  away  with  a  lot  of  game  too,  for 
I  can  sit  here  at  my  home  and  hear  a  pack  of  dogs  in  the 
woods  now  and  then  running  and  killing  game  in  the 
summer  time.  Those  dogs  don't  belong  to  a  true  sports- 
man. They  belong  to  a  cur  calling  himself  a  sportsman. 
If  the  owner  was  a  sportsman,  he  would  think  of  others 
and  keep  his  dogs  up  and  not  running  all  over  the  woods 
killing  little  young  game  that  are  like  babies  in  their 
home  that  can't  help  themselves. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermii! 


Thousands  of  bird  bands  such  as  above  have  helped  ornithol- 
ogists to  unlock  some  of  the  secrets  of  bird  migration. 

Men  are  hired  to  look  after  the  game,  but  they  can't 
be  everywhere  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  up  to  each 
of  us  to  see  that  game  is  left  to  reproduce  its  kind. 

So  I,  as  an  old  hunter  and  fisherman  and  friend  of 
every  sportsman,  beg  of  you  who  are  sportsmen  and  you 
who  don't  ever  take  up  your  gun  to  go  out  a-hunting, 
or  your  fishing  pole  to  go  a-fishing:  let's  think  of  the 
future  of  our  young  sons  and  daughters.  Let's  help  them 
to  have  game  to  hunt,  too.  Let's  stop  this  wanton 
slaughter!" 

Yours  in  Sports, 
Millard  P.  Eason 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Eason,  like  many  other  people,  reports 
violators  to  his  county  Wildlife  Protector. 

*     *     *  * 

A  Gaston  county  citizen  wants  to  know  if  water  lilies 
will  take  over  a  stream  or  pond,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  same: 

"Gentlemen: 

Can  water  lilies  take  over  slow  moving  or  standing 
water  ?  There  are  some  growing  near  the  bridge  south  of 
Cramerton  in  Gaston  county,  and  they  are  ready  to 
spread  over  a  large  body  of  water. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance,  and 
who  can  you  get  to  do  it? 


Water  lilies  can  and  do  take  over  ponds  or  slow-moving 
water.  Eradication  is  difficult,  and  your  district  biologist  can 
give  you  expert  advice  and  some  help  with  the  job. 

*  *     *  * 

Next  issue  contains  the  work  of  two  well  known 
writers.  One  is  Michael  Hudoba,  Washington  Editor  of 
Sports  Afield  Magazine.  Mike  got  up  and  laid  some 
philosophy  on  the  line  at  a  meeting  in  Washington. 
The  men  who  heard  Mike  requested  him  to  put  his 
thoughts  in  writing.  He  did,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pass 
them  along  to  WILDLIFE  readers. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer,  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
authorities  on  fresh  water  fish  and  fish  management,  and 
who  heads  up  the  Sports  Fishing  Institute,  had  some 
things  to  say  about  fish  management  at  the  31st  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  in 
Grand  Rapids  last  June.  Every  Tar  Heel  angler  should 
read  them. 

By  the  way,  Dr.  Eschmeyer  has  turned  out  a  mighty 
fine  series  of  books  on  wildlife  species  for  youngsters. 
The  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  they  come 
under  such  titles  as:  Al  Alligator,  Bob  White,  Charlie 
Cottontail,  and  Mac  Mallard.  Paper  bound  editions, 
about  fifty  pages  each  sell  for  50  cents.  You  can  get  them 
from:  Fisherman  Press,  Inc.,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

*  *    *  * 

We  pass  along  O.  D.  Biddy's  letter,  mostly  because  we  like 
to  get  letters  like  it,  and  we  subscribe  to  Mr.  Biddy's  ideas 
on  WILDLIFE  magazine  as  a  gift.  Subscriptions  are  con- 
venient means  of  checking  names  off  the  Christmas  list. 

"Editor 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  just  received  notice  of  the  expiration  of  my  sub- 
scription to  "Wildlife."  I  am  enclosing  check  for  $2.00 
for  my  subscription  and  three  good  friends:  Mr.  Howard 
Pavey,  537  E.  Baker  Street,  Flint,  Michigan;  Mr.  Marc 
De  Berti,  Brookville,  Pa.;  Mr.  L.  D.  Daniel,  Lancaster, 
Ky. 

Mr.  Pavey  has  received  "Wildlife"  a  year,  already.  I 
met  him  while  he  was  serving  as  judge  at  the  first  trial 
of  W.  N.  C.  Field  Trial  Assn.  in  the  fall  of  1951.  He  is 
a  fine  sportsman,  an  ardent  conservationist,  and  during 
the  past  year  put  on  a  field  trial  for  children — a  very 
worthy  endeavor.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Pavey,  he 
said:  "I  should  like  to  thank  someone,  if  I  knew  who, 
for  sending  me  your  conservation  paper.  It  is  very  well 
done  and  I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover." 

Mr.  De  Berti  is  active  in  grouse  trial  circles,  writes  a 
column  called:  "FAN  TALES"  for  "American  Field," 
as  well  as  report  and  judge  trials  in  that  area. 
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I  first  met  Mr.  L.  D.  Daniel  while  he  was  judging 
field  trials  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  In  my  book  he  is  a 
"gentleman  and  a  scholar."  I  chanced  to  stop  by  his 
beautiful  farm  in  the  blue  grass  country  earlier  this 
summer.  In  addition  to  having  a  good  farm,  he  keeps 
some  fine  Tennessee  Walking  Horses,  and  a  kennel  of 
bird  dogs  that  win  in  field  trials.  He  is  very  interested 
in  conservation.  A  group  of  farmers  in  a  large  area  of 
the  county  are  cooperating  with  their  state  game  depart- 
ment in  establishing  a  refuge  area  for  the  maximum 
quail  population,  on  which  they  hope  to  run  six  1-hour 
courses  (18  miles)  to  be  used  by  the  Central  Kentucky 
Field  Trial  Club.  Mr.  Daniel  is  strong  on  the  use  of 
Bicolor,  as  well  as  Multiflora  as  travel  lanes  in  those 
large  fields. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  gift  subscriptions  of  "Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina"  to  these  fine  sportsmen.  It  is  a  habit 
that  I  can  recommend  to  other  N.  C.  sportsmen  who 
hunt,  fish  or  run  dogs  in  trials  in  other  states. 

Yours  very  truly, 

O.  D.  Biddy" 

*    *    *  * 

"Dear  Sir: 

Referring  to  your  article  (The  Bobwhite  Quail) 
Wildlife  August  53.  I  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to 
the  Baby  Bobwhite  emerging  from  the  shell. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  (The  best  my  memory  serves 
me)  I  flushed  the  bird  from  a  nest  of  16  eggs.  While  I 
was  squatted  down  looking  and  observing  the  nest  and 
also  the  eggs,  I  noticed  one  cracked  and  it  continued  to 
crack  (or  pip)  until  it  was  cracked  almost  one  half 
around  the  egg  at  this  point  the  little  bird  would  give  a 
kick  and  the  shell  would  fly  some  times  clear  out  of  the 
nest.  I  watched  those  fifteen  hatch,  and  I  would  say 
they  were  all  hatched  in  less  than  three  minutes  after 
the  first  egg  pipped.  (One  egg  failed  to  hatch) .  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  those  shells  were  out  of  the  nest  when 
they  completed  hatching.  Strange  but  true  when  they 
pipped  they  broke  through  the  top  of  the  egg  every 
time. 

Well  to  finish  telling  you,  I  handled  the  little  fellows 
then  placed  them  back  in  their  nest  and  then  I  strolled 
off  for  a  few  minutes.  When  I  returned  the  old  bird 
was  on  the  nest  with  them.  When  she  left  they  left  I 
could  not  find  any  more  little  quail. 

I  enjoy  reading  WILDLIFE. 

Best  wishes, 

E.  L.  Spivey 

Brunswick,  N.  C. 

P.S.    You  know  when  I  see  a  popcorn  popper  popping 
popcorn  I  am  reminded  of  those  quail  hatching." 


DOVES  • 

from  page  5 

percentage  of  the  fall  dove  population  could  be  harvest- 
ed without  any  serious  effect  on  the  over-all  dove  popu- 
lation. 

The  above  mortality  figures,  plus  other  results  from 
field  investigations,  indicate  that  the  greatest  losses  to 
the  over-all  dove  population  occur  within  the  first  few 
months  after  the  juvenile  birds  reach  the  flight  stage. 
This  period  probably  extends  from  about  June  through 
the  remaining  breeding  season  and  through  the  fall 
period  of  southward  migration.  Natural  mortality  con- 
tinues throughout  the  winter  period,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  year,  but  the  rate  of  mortality  decreases 
considerably  as  the  birds  reach  maturity. 

The  individuals  which  survive  are  the  adults  which 
will  breed  to  produce  the  spring  crop  of  young  doves, 
and  these  young  birds  will,  in  turn,  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  harvestable  surplus  for  the  hunter  during  the 
following  fall.  Therefore,  if  multiple  adverse  conditions 
occur  during  a  particular  winter  period,  the  result  will 
be  a  serious  reduction  in  the  subsequent  crop  of  young. 
These  particular  adverse  conditions  could  be  severe  cold, 
heavy  snows,  daytime  freezing,  disease,  and  many  others 
— coupled  with  heavy  late  winter  hunting.  The  indi- 
vidual effects  of  these  mortality  factors  could  be  great 
enough  to  seriously  reduce  the  number  of  potential 
breeders,  and  the  combined  effects  of  several  of  these 
factors  could  endanger  the  entire  dove  population.  The 
survival  of  a  large  late  winter  population  therefore  ap- 
pears to  be  the  key  to  successful  productivity  of  the 
mourning  dove. 

In  summary,  the  wildlife  administrators'  decisions  in 
formulating  appropriate  hunting  regulations,  i.e.  time 
and  length  of  seasons  and  size  of  bag  limits,  must  be 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  annual  trends  of  the 
dove  population.  These  trends,  created  by  fluctuations 
in  the  number  of  breeding  adults  and  in  the  number  of 
young  produced,  are  determined  by  field  observations. 
Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  other  natural  char- 
acteristics of  the  population  such  as  late  breeding,  high 
natural  mortality  and  seasonal  concentrations.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  insure  a  high  carry-over  of  the  late 
winter  adults  as  these  are  the  breeders  for  the  coming 
year.  All  of  these  things  must  be  considered  in  an  effort 
to  supply  more  and  better  hunting  in  North  Carolina, 
while  at  the  same  time  managing  and  conserving  the 
dove  population  so  as  to  perpetuate  and  possibly  in- 
crease the  species. 


Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  15 

1.  Migratory 

2.  About  3,000  years 

3.  Longer  days  during  rearing  season 

4.  Since  1944 

5.  Over  S,000  feet 

6.  Severe  Storms 

7.  During  the  Night 

8.  Yes 

9.  Leg  bands  and  paints  or  dyes 
10.   The  Arctic  Tern 
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4-H  WILDLIFE  PROJECT 


Left  to  right  are  second  place  contest  winners  Wayne  Ellington, 
Ruffin;  Bobby  Nelson,  Mayodan;  Kermit  Thompson,  Reidsville, 
and  Biologist  Don  Hankla,  Burlington. 


During  November,  1952,  the  twenty-four  4-H  clubs  of 
Rockingham  County  were  presented  a  program  on 
wildlife  conservation.  At  the  close  of  the  program  the 
club  members  were  asked  if  they  would  like  to  take 
wildlife  conservation  as  a  project  for  the  coming  year. 
Many  club  members  already  had  projects  on  tobacco, 
corn,  livestock  and  poultry  and  couldn't  take  on  addi- 
tional duties;  however,  sixty  boys  and  girls  indicated 
that  they  were  definitely  interested  in  a  wildlife  project. 
As  a  reward  for  their  interest  a  wildlife  contest  was 
initiated  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

The  requirements  for  the  contest  were: 

1.  Plant  1,000  bicolor  lespedeza  plants  and  sow  two 
pounds  of  sericea  lespedeza  seed  following  the  recom- 
mendations as  outlined  in  the  4-H  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Manual. 

2.  Complete  the  4-H  Wildlife  Conservation  Record 
Book  including  the  story  "My  Wildlife  Project  and 
What  I  Did." 

During  the  month  of  July  each  contestant  was  visited 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wilson,  Ass't.  County  Agent  and  Don 
Hankla,  Biologist,  and  his  wildlife  project  judged.  The 
projects  were  judged  on  the  location  of  the  planting 
site,  plant  survival,  whether  or  not  the  planting  had  been 
fertilized  and  cultivated,  and  on  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  record  book. 

The  first  place  winners  were  Miss  Peggy  Coleman,  Rt. 
6,  Reidsville,  and  Mr.  Benny  Sharpe,  Rt.  4,  Reidsville. 


As  their  prize  they  received  an  expense  paid  trip  to 
Wildlife  Camp  Millstone  at  Hoffman,  N.  C.  for  one 
week.  The  second  place  winners  were  Wayne  Ellington, 
Rt.  1,  Ruffin,  Bobby  Nelson,  Rt.  1,  Mayodan,  and 
Kermit  Thompson,  Rt.  4,  Reidsville. 

Forty-nine  of  the  sixty  contestants  successfully  com- 
pleted their  projects.  A  4-H  club  project  of  this  sort  has 
very  satisfactory  and  far  reaching  results.  By  taking 
wildlife  conservation  as  a  project  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Rockingham  County  have  expressed  their  desire  to  be  a 
part  of  the  state-wide  program  to  improve  and  restore 
the  habitat  for  quail  and  rabbits,  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant species  of  game  in  North  Carolina. 

The  4-H  clubs  of  Rockingham  County  have  demon- 
strated to  farmers,  sportsmen,  and  other  4-H  clubs 
throughout  the  state  what  can  be  done  to  improve  con- 
ditions for  wildlife. 

The  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Wilson,  Ass't.  County 
Agent  of  Rockingham  County  in  helping  to  make  this 
project  a  success  is  greatly  appreciated. 


COTTONTAIL  • 

from  page  9 

pacity  of  the  land  and  certain  steps  need  to  be  taken  to 
restore  the  habitat  of  the  cottontail. 

About  five  years  ago  a  restoration  program  was  initi- 
ated which  promises  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  cotton- 
tail. The  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in  co- 
operation with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
agencies  has  been  distributing  multiflora  rose  to  farmers 
and  landowners,  free  of  charge,  in  order  that  they  might 
establish  living  fences  on  their  farms  that  will  give  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  cottontail  and  other  small  game. 
Multiflora  rose,  when  planted  according  to  recommenda- 
tions, will  provide  a  stockproof  fence.  It  grows  to  be 
about  seven  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide  and  provides 
a  protected  avenue  which  the  cottontail  can  travel  in 
safety. 

A  second  restoration  measure  is  planting  field  borders 
with  bicolor  and  sericea  lespedeza.  These  are  perennial 
plants  which  require  little  care  after  planting  and  are  a 
permanent  improvement  to  the  habitat  of  the  cottontail. 
They  are  valuable  both  as  food  and  cover. 

A  third  restoration  measure  is  the  construction  of 
brush  piles  and  the  establishment  of  small  food  patches 
of  fesque  grass  and  ladino  clover.  This  was  tried  on  the 
Caswell  Turkey  Refuge  in  Caswell  County  and  has 
proven  very  successful.  Stump  piles  were  left  near  the 
edge  of  cleared  fields  which  were  planted  to  fesque  and 
ladino.  This  provided  an  ideal  combination  of  cover  and 
food  and  the  cottontail  population  has  flourished. 

Measures  such  as  these  are  drastically  needed  and  can 
do  much  toward  restoring  and  increasing  the  population 
of  cottontails  in  North  Carolina. 
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be  almost  completely  removed  from  the  water.  Then 
fish  actually  suffocate  and  die  for  lack  of  an  adequate 
oxygen  supply. 

Silt  in  the  water  can  also  cover  up  the  small  aquatic 
animals  which  are  the  basis  of  the  fish  food  supply.  In 
natural  waters  silt  can  cover  up  the  eggs  of  the  spawning 
fish  and  suffocate  them.  Altogether,  silt  is  dangerous  to 
fish  life. 

But  in  your  goldfish  bowl  the  fish  actually  can  use  up 
all  the  oxygen  in  the  water  and  suffocate.  He  must 
either  have  frequent  supplies  of  new,  fresh  water  or  else 
there  must  be  vegetation  in  his  aquarium  to  supply  the 
oxygen.  Your  pet  fish  can  be  happy  just  so  long  as  you 
see  that  he  has  the  oxygen  that  he  needs.  When  he  puts 
his  head  out  above  the  surface  and  gasps  for  air,  you  can 
be  sure  his  oxygen  supply  is  used  up.  But,  unfortunately 
for  him,  he  cannot  use  the  oxygen  in  the  air  as  we  do.  He 
must  have  fresh  water  or  he  will  die. 

We  know  that  a  fish  needs  less  oxygen  in  cold  weather 
than  when  it  is  warm.  When  it  is  very  cold,  he  almost 
hibernates.  His  bodily  functions  slow  up  and  he  needs 
less  food  and  less  oxygen  to  burn  it. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  water  can  hold  more  oxygen 
when  it  is  cold  than  when  it  is  warm.  In  extremely  hot 
weather  the  water  has  the  very  least  dissolved  oxygen, 
and  just  when  the  fish  needs  it  most.  This  fact,  together 
with  possible  oxygen  loss  from  hot,  calm  weather  and 
decaying  vegetation,  accounts  for  many  of  the  "die-offs" 
in  fish  ponds. 

We  find  the  same  situation  in  rivers  when  they  are 
polluted  by  organic  wastes.  As  these  wastes  decay,  the 
oxygen  is  used  up  and  the  fish  die. 

When  the  oxygen  supply  gets  low,  a  fish  will  pant  like 
a  person  who  has  been  working  hard.  He  needs  a  certain 
amount  to  stay  alive,  and  in  order  to  get  it  he  has  to 
flow  more  water  over  his  gill  filaments.  He  pants  for 
the  same  reason  we  do — to  get  more  oxygen  into  his 
blood  stream. 

A  fish  might  be  considered  impolite  by  our  standards. 
He  always  breathes  through  his  mouth.  He  does  have 
nostrils,  though,  and  most  fish  have  a  sense  of  smell 
which  is  more  or  less  highly  developed.  However,  his 
nostrils  are  not  connected  with  his  throat  as  ours  are,  so 
he  has  no  choice  but  to  breathe  through  his  mouth.  In 
order  to  breathe,  all  he  does  is  to  take  in  a  mouth  full 
of  water,  close  his  mouth,  and  force  it  out  over  the  gill 
filaments.  Probably  the  fish  does  not  worry  about  being 
impolite,  anyway. 
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While  these  places  are  all  Cooperative  Management 
Areas,  a  large  number  of  excellent  spots  occur  on  other 
public  and  private  lands.  Practically  all  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  lands  in  Macon,  Clay,  Graham,  Jackson,  Chero- 
kee, Madison,  Haywood,  Buncombe,  Avery,  Mitchell, 
and  Yancey  Counties  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
grouse  to  make  hunting  profitable.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  in  these  counties  which  are  never  hunted  for 
grouse,  simply  because  there  is  more  area  available  than 
there  are  grouse  hunters  to  utilize  it.  Information  con- 
cerning the  location  of  this  land  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  or  calling  office  of  the  District  Ranger  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  This  is  in  Hot  Springs  for  Madison 
and  Buncombe  Counties  and  the  Cold  Springs  section  of 
Haywood  County;  in  Robbinsville  for  Graham  County; 
in  Murphy  for  Cherokee  County;  in  Franklin  for  Macon 
County;  in  Highlands  for  Jackson;  in  Marion  for  Yancey 
County,  and  in  Lenoir  for  Avery.  Watauga,  Ashe,  and 
Alleghany  Counties  also  have  heavy  populations  of 
grouse,  but  due  to  the  proximity  of  these  counties  to  the 
Piedmont,  the  better  spots  usually  have  more  than 
enough  hunters. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  quail  hunter  is  the  dura- 
tion of  the  grouse  season.  It  normally  opens  on  October 
15  and  lasts  for  three  and  one-half  months.  This  means 
that  it  opens  over  one  month  earlier  than  the  bird  sea- 
son and  many  Piedmont  bird  hunters  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this. 

A  pamphlet  on  the  life  history  of  these  birds,  as  well 
as  a  schedule  of  managed  hunts  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, Raleigh,  N.  C. 


One  female  moth  and  her  family  can  destroy,  in  a 
single  year,  as  much  wool  as  it  would  take  one  dozen 
sheep  to  produce. 


The  cottontail  rabbit  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  popular 

game  species. 

U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Photo 
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THE  BLACK  BEAR— NATURE'S  CLOWN 


Cubs  bre  born  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  and weigh 
a  to  10  ounces  at  birth  — 
they  bo*  - u/restle  and play 
liKe  human  children 


Boars  are  at  home 
in  trees  which  they 
climb  easily  in  search 
of  nuts  and  berries 
and  for  safety  — 
in  the  rail  hunters 
Loom  for  the  bro/ren 
brunches  and  clau/ 
marks  on  trees 

Females  arejtoJ-'A. 
years  O/d  before 
they  have  cubs  - 
usuo//y  twins  or 
triplets  are  born 


Bears  normally 
are  shy  and  they 
Ovoid  man  -  their 
scenting  powers 
ore  keen  -  eyes 
are  weak 


Mother  bears  are  very 
pro  tec  ti  l/e  to  net  demand" 
immediate  obede'ance  from 
the  cubs 


Check  your  hunting 
regulations  for  seasons 
and  baa  limits 


3 (pars  are  amonq  our 
fine  pame  animals  *- 
Once  in.  a  cuhi/e  one  turns 
Oufteou  Ond/ri/is  stocA 
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The  sound  of  coon  dogs  having  at  midnight  is  music  to  the  ears  of  many  a  Tar  Heel  sportsman.  Nocturnal 
animals,  coons  sleep  by  day.  and  at  night  go  prowling  about  the  Moods  and  along  streams  in  search  of  food. 
It  is  then  the  dogs  pick  up  the  trail  and  begin  their  midnight  symphony.  Coons  are  over-abundant  in  many 
eastern  localities,  scarce  in  many  western  areas.  The  Wildlife  Commission  helps  coon  hunters  in  the  West 
get  live  trapped  animals  for  stocking  from  trappers  in  the  East,  thus  making  two  groups  happy — those 
with  too  many  coons  and  those  with  too  few. 
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A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  MORE  SPORT 


by  Bob  Hazel 

Project  Leader,  Upland  Game  Restoration 


This  is  an  important  article  for  all  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  sport  of  public 


hunting  in  North  Carolina. 


Most  Tarheel  hunters  who  take  their  sport  seriously  and 
have  done  considerable  thinking  about  the  future  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  perpetuation  of  public  hunting  as 
they  have  known  it  in  the  past  is  seriously  in  danger. 
This  is  not  due  entirely  to  game  scarcity,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  each  year  hunters  find  fewer  places  to  hunt. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  fact  that 
each  year  finds  more  and  more  natural  game  habitat  be- 
ing destroyed  by  intensive  farming  operations.  The  other 
is  the  fact  that  relations  between  the  sportsman  and  the 
landowner  continue  to  degenerate  from  year  to  year. 

The  matter  of  providing  more  habitat  for  game  on 
private  land  is  a  difficult  problem.  The  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  a  large  farm  game  restoration 
program  in  operation,  but  the  success  of  this  program 
depends  on  the  number  of  farmers  who  participate  in  it. 
To  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  game  populations, 
some  habitat  improvement  should  be  accomplished  on  a 
great  number  of  farms.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to 
provide  the  farmer  with  some  incentive  for  practicing 
game  management  on  his  property. 

The  matter  of  relations  between  the  farmer  and  the 
sportsman  is  also  a  difficult  problem.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  Inconsiderate  treatment  and  actual 
damage  to  property  by  thoughtless  hunters  is  a  frequent 
occurrence.  (The  usual  course  of  events  after  such  oc- 
currences is  well-known;  the  posting  of  the  landowners' 
property  and  the  prohibition  of  all  hunting  on  that 
particular  piece  of  property.)  Posted  property  is  not  al- 
ways the  result  of  property  damage,  however.  In  all 
probability,  the  much  posted  land  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
ill-feeling  between  sportsmen  and  landowners  is  the 
result  of  failure  on  the  part  of  some  hunter  to  grant  the 
landowner  the  courtesy  of  asking  his  permission  to  hunt 
on  his  property.  Failure  to  do  this  is,  of  course,  a  viola- 
tion of  trespass  laws.  Such  instances  also  result  in  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  landowner  to  lose  interest 
in  making  efforts  to  manage  game  on  his  property.  The 
so-called  "city  hunter"  usually  gets  the  blame  for  these 
conditions  but  the  guilt  does  not  lie  entirely  with  this 
group.  A  great  many  farmer  hunters  are  equally  incon- 
siderate of  the  property  of  others. 

This  trend  in  hunting  conditions,  if  allowed  to  go 


unchecked,  can  lead  to  only  one  thing — the  end  of  public 
hunting,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  of  hunting  by 
only  a  select  few  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own 
property  which  still  contains  some  good  game  habitat. 
This  has  been  the  course  of  events  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  We  do  not  want  to  see  it  repeated  here,  and  the 
time  to  do  something  toward  preventing  it  is  now!!! 


The  best  wildlife  conservation  program  can  go  only  so  far.  It 
must  have  the  help  of  organized  groups  of  citizens — farmers 
and  sportsmen — working  together. 


Is  there  an  answer  to  this  dilemma?  Fortunately  there 
is,  and  the  outlook  is  not  as  dark  as  it  might  seem.  The 
solution,  however,  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  will  require 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  a  great  many  people.  The  pro- 
gram outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs  can  work  if 
enough  people  are  willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  program  to  be  outlined  is 
cooperative  effort.  Specifically,  it  means  that  game  resto- 
ration in  North  Carolina  should  be  a  cooperative  effort 
in  which  all  organized  sportsman's  clubs,  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  the  North  Carolina  Agriculture  Extension 
Service,  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  4-H  Clubs, 
FFA  Chapters,  public  schools,  landowners,  and  sports- 
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men.  The  program  should  be  planned  to  fit  the  needs  of 
individual  communities  or  counties,  so  as  to  take  care  of 
varying  conditions  in  different  sections. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  county  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  several  agencies  or  individuals  which  are  en- 
deavoring to  do  something  towards  providing  better 
hunting.  As  stated  before,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, through  its  district  biologists,  operates  a  state- 
wide program  whereby  habitat  improvement  practices 
are  accomplished  on  farms  through  the  distribution  of 
technical  advice  and  planting  materials  such  as  bicolor 
lespedeza  and  multiflora  rose.  Most  counties  have  wild- 
life clubs  which  are  endeavoring  to  carry  on  active 
worthwhile  programs.  Some  counties  have  'coon  hunters 
and  fox  hunters  clubs.  The  county  agents  and  soil  con- 
servationists in  most  counties  are  interested  in  promoting 
wildlife  conservation.  Many  of  the  schools  are  now  mak- 
ing efforts  to  teach  some  wildlife  management.  The  one 
thing  that  is  lacking  in  such  a  typical  county  is  a  coordi- 
nated, well-planned  program  where  the  efforts  of  all  of 
these  agencies  are  united  in  a  program  aimed  specifically 
at  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  county,  or  to  communities 
within  the  county.  Where  the  separate  efforts  of  all  of 
these  may  accomplish  little,  their  combined  efforts  can 
accomplish  much.  On  the  statewide  level,  programs  of 
this  kind  could  be  sponsored  by  the  Wildlife  Federation. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind,  the  outline  which  accom- 
panies this  article  has  been  prepared.  In  this  outline,  a 
special  effort  was  made  to  include  activities  which  would 
provide  farmers  with  some  incentive  for  taking  part,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  to  improve  the  relations  between 
the  farmer  and  the  hunter. 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  the  plan  should  work,  let 
us  take  a  typical  North  Carolina  county  as  an  example. 
The  county  under  consideration  encompasses  a  broad 
river  valley,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  mountain 
ranges.  The  river  valley  contains  some  fair  quail  habitat, 
and  the  mountains  have  good  deer,  turkey,  and  grouse 
range.  The  Commission  has  established  two  big  game 
management  areas,  one  in  each  mountain  range.  Both 
areas  are  carrying  deer  herds.  The  river,  with  its  lakes 
and  tributaries  provides  fair  bass  and  crappie  fishing. 
Hunting  in  general,  and  quail  hunting  in  particular,  has 
declined  in  recent  years.  A  good  deal  of  farm  land  has 
been  posted  against  hunting.  There  is  a  rather  inactive 
wildlife  club  and  a  large  fishing  club  in  the  county.  Ap- 
proximately 100  of  the  county's  1,500  farmers  have  at- 
tempted to  practice  game  management  on  their  farms, 
mainly  through  the  use  of  bicolor  lespedeza,  multiflora 
rose,  and  the  annual  food  patch  mixture  distributed  each 
year  by  the  Commission.  The  farming  is  of  a  general 
type,  with  a  developing  trend  toward  livestock. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  county  wildlife  club  decides 
that  more  progress  needs  to  be  made  in  wildlife  resto- 
ration. The  members  decide  that  a  united  effort  is  needed 
to  meet  the  problems  which  have  presented  themselves. 
They  suggest  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  their 


club,  the  fishing  club,  the  Commission's  district  biologist, 
the  soil  conservationist,  the  county  agent,  the  local  wild- 
life protector,  and  any  other  interested  persons  to  discuss 
the  problem. 


Does  this  scene  suggest  that  there  is  work  to  be  done  restoring 
wildlife  habitat?  Give  wild  creatures  a  place  to  live,  and  they 
will  take  care  of  the  other  problems. 


At  this  meeting  it  is  decided  that  something  needs  to 
be  done  about  the  poor  quail  hunting  in  the  county. 
After  much  discussion,  including  such  subjects  as  preda- 
tion  and  hunting  pressure,  the  group  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  practical  answer  to  the  problem  is 
to  provide  more  habitat,  or  suitable  living  places,  for 
quail.  The  question  then  arises  concerning  how  this  can 
best  be  done.  The  district  biologist  explains  that  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  available  free  plant- 
ing stock,  consisting  of  rose  and  bicolor  seedlings  and  a 
mixture  of  annual  seeds  for  distribution.  He  also  adds 
that  relatively  few  farmers  in  the  county  have  indicated 
an  interest  in  making  use  of  this  free  material  in  the 
past. 

An  interested  farmer  present  offers  the  opinion  that 
most  of  the  farmers  in  his  section  would  be  glad  to 
spend  some  time  and  effort  raising  a  crop  of  game  if 
only  there  was  some  way  to  control  the  hunting  on  his 
property.  He  states  that  his  property  is  hunted  repeatedly 
each  year  by  persons  who  do  not  obtain  his  permission, 
and  that  his  quail  population  is  shot  too  low  each 
winter.  He  believes  that  farmers  in  his  neighborhood 
would  be  willing  to  join  together  into  an  organized 
group  if  it  was  demonstrated  that  they  could  benefit  by 
doing  so. 

The  group  decides  that  more  farmers  and  landowners 
need  to  be  interested  in  providing  habitat  for  game.  As 
an  incentive  the  wildlife  club  offers  to  sponsor  a  contest 
for  the  farmers,  with  a  prize  for  the  individual  who  does 
the  best  job  of  game  management  on  his  farm.  The 
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county  agent  and  SCS  man  offer  to  help  to  promote  in- 
terest in  the  contest.  The  farmer  present  offers  to  sug- 
gest to  his  neighbors  that  they  organize  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  hunting  on  their  property.  The  club  offers 
to  furnish  the  "Hunting  by  Permission  Only"  signs  for 
posting  the  property,  and  have  hunting  permit  cards 
printed.  It  is  agreed  that  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  in- 
cluded will  be  approximately  5,000  acres,  and  that  all 
farmers  joining  the  organization  should  abide  by  a  set 
of  rules  to  be  drawn  up.  One  of  these  rules  would  speci- 
fy that  each  farmer  should  each  year  practice  some  game 
management.  It  is  made  clear  that  even  though  the 
land  is  posted,  people  who  hunt  without  permission 
must  be  prosecuted  by  the  landowner.  The  county  wild- 
life protector  offers  to  make  a  special  effort  to  see  that 
game  law  violators  are  apprehended. 

In  order  to  further  promote  the  habitat  restoration 
program,  the  club  offers  to  sponsor  a  contest  for  4-H 
and  FFA  boys  and  girls  who  have  wildlife  projects.  The 
county  agent  and  an  agriculture  teacher  present  offer  to 
aid  with  this  activity. 

Another  problem  discussed  is  the  failure  of  deer  to 
spread  from  the  management  areas  into  the  surrounding 
territory.  The  general  opinion  of  the  group  is  that  stray 
dogs  and  poachers  are  responsible  for  this.  The  district 
biologist  and  the  county  protector  concur  in  this  opinion. 
To  control  the  dog  situation,  the  group  decides  to  ask 
the  county  commissioners  to  hire  a  dog  warden.  To  con- 
trol the  poachers,  the  club  offers  to  purchase  the  county 
protector  a  2-way  radio  for  his  automobile,  to  be  tuned 
to  the  sheriff's  department  frequency. 

The  representative  of  the  fishing  group  brings  up  the 
problem  of  stream  pollution  which  has  damaged  warm 
water  fishing  in  the  area.  The  group  decides  to  study 
the  problem  and  recommend  stronger  pollution  control 
legislation  to  the  next  legislature. 

In  order  to  round  out  the  program,  several  more  of 
the  suggestions  listed  in  the  outline  (page  ??)  are 
chosen.  Publicity  is  given  to  the  program  and  it  begins 
to  move  forward. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  further  discussion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  program.  This  has  been  intended 
merely  to  be  an  example  of  the  type  of  thing  which  can 
be  done.  Many  of  these  things  have  already  been  under- 
taken by  some  of  the  more  active  wildlife  clubs,  but  the 
full  potential  of  this  type  of  program  has  not  been 
reached. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  save  our  sport  if  programs  of  this 
type  are  undertaken  now.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission stands  ready  to  do  its  share.  However,  we  need 
your  help  to  do  a  really  good  job  of  game  restoration  in 
North  Carolina.  Think  these  ideas  through,  study  the 
outline  of  suggested  activities,  and  then  do  something 
about  it!!!! 

•  See  BLUEPRINT  Page  19 
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TANGIBLES  and  INTANGIBLES 


by  Michael  Hudoba 

Washington  Editor  Sports  Afield 


"Whenever  I  hear  a  sportsman  make. any  comment  that 
indicates  a  defeatist  attitude  toward  this  problem  of 
increasing  the  outdoor  opportunity,  and  especially  an 
inferiority  viewpoint  on  the  issue  of  tangible  values 
versus  intangible  values  in  conservation,  I  cannot  help 
but  rise  to  make  a  stump  speech  like  the  old  politician  in 
my  home  town  would  do  whenever  he  saw  two  people 
together  the  day  before  election. 

"First,  I  hate  to  think  that  more  than  thirty  million 
adult  Americans  cannot  face  up  to  the  issue  of  working 
together  to  do  some  constructive  effort  for  their  recre- 
ational interest,  that  traditional  sport  of  hunting  and 
fishing  which  is  getting  new  converts  every  year,  and 
which  means  so  much  to  us  in  these  days  of  increased 
living  pressures.  Of  course,  if  we  don't  support  con- 
structive conservation-restoration  efforts,  then  we  will 
have  real  reason  for  an  inferior  complex. 

"But  my  special  target  is  the  defeatist  attitude  of  some 
of  those  concerned  in  conservation  who  become  faced 
with  the  issue  of  tangible  versus  intangible  values. 

"The  business  of  selling  blue  sky  stock  was  quite 
profitable  a  few  years  ago — although  such  practice  now 
would  earn  lots  of  free  time  in  some  federally-supervised 
hotel. 

"But  selling  blue  sky  is  legitimate.  It  is  part  of  this 
question  of  tangibles  versus  intangibles  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  It  is  true  that  we  become  hard  put  to 
measure  and  place  a  direct  economic  value  on  some  of 
the  things  that  one  of  every  five  American  adults  goes 
afield  to  enjoy. 

"The  lumberman  can  give  you  a  dollar  value  for  a 
forest  by  measuring  the  board  feet  of  the  stand;  the 
dam  builder  can  calculate  the  value  of  every  cubic 
measurement  of  water  in  the  stream  gurgling  over  a 
pebbled  riffle;  and  the  farmer  can  give  a  pretty  good 
estimate  of  the  bushel  yield  on  the  back  corner  which 
supports  a  covey  of  birds.  But  then  we  are  apt  to  stutter 
a  bit  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  ethereal — although  we 
may  allow  ourselves  to  get  boxed  in  trying  to  estimate 
the  value  per  pound  of  a  game  bird  or  big  game  of  fish. 

"The  sport  of  hunting  and  fishing,  according  to  a 
survey  made  by  Sports  Afield,  brings  nine  billion  dollars 
a  year  into  the  economy  of  this  country  by  expenditures 
of  hunters  and  fishermen  in  pursuit  of  their  recreational 
interests.  This  is  big  business.  It  is  a  bigger  business 
than  many  of  the  businesses  that  get  the  attention  of  do- 
good  economists  and  planners. 

"But  that  isn't  the  point.  Last  year  over  thirty-one 
million  adult  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  were  sold  in 
this  country — that  is,  one  in  each  five  of  this  nation's 


total  numerical  population  went  to  the  effort  to  go  to  a 
license  selling  agency  to  buy  and  pay  for  a  'so-called' 
ticket  to  go  afield  or  to  a  lake  or  stream. 

"They  asked  no  guarantee  of  pound  for  pound  return 
in  bag  or  creel;  they  were  paying  an  admission  for  an 
outdoor  opportunity.  I'll  bet  that,  like  myself,  they  got 
full  value  watching  the  tense  drama  of  a  flashing  bird 
dog  at  work,  hearing  the  ear-filling  burst  of  a  covey 
rise,  and  the  snap  of  the  gun  report.  So  I  miss,  and  the 
birds  scatter.  We  fly  a  grouse  and  bag  a  leaf  or  tree 
trunk;  we  get  a  rise  and  the  fish  leaps  free  of  the  lure. 
The  tangible  would  be  a  bag  or  creel  full  of  legal  limit. 
The  intangible  is  the  smell  of  the  woods,  the  crispness 
of  autumn,  the  color  and  the  freedom  all  become  one 
and  part  of  nature,  returning  to  the  fundamentals  of  our 
existence.  This  one  should  not  try  to  calculate  in  dollars, 
even  if  they  could. 

"We  sing  our  anthems;  we  love  our  rocks  and  rills, 
our  templed  hills.  These  are  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  says  that  we  pursue  happiness  as  one  of  our  three 
basic  freedoms. 

"So,  thirty-one  million  Americans  buy  licenses  to  hunt 
and  fish  which  is  four  times  more  than  the  number 
who  bought  licenses  ten  years  ago.  Over  forty-one  mil- 
lion Americans  visited  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments of  this  country  last  year,  an  all-time  record  and 
more  than  double  ten  years  ago.  Over  thirty  million 
visited  the  national  forests  last  year.  We  cannot  even 
begin  to  count  those  who  visited  state  parks,  picnic  areas 
along  roadsides,  or  merely  went  for  a  walk  afield  or  into 
the  woods.  In  my  book,  it  begins  to  add  up  to  more  than 
a  majority  percentage  of  our  national  population  who 
like  to  go  to  and  see  the  woods  that  a  sawlog  woodsman 
can  appraise  in  board  feet,  or  to  enjoy  the  stream  that  a 
one-track  minded  engineer  would  like  to  dam,  or  any  of 
these  resources  that  have  more  than  one  use  which  some 
would  like  to  convert  to  a  single  tangible  economic 
value. 

"I  won't  go  into  the  number  of  states  of  this  country 
where  the  tourist  business  is  the  first,  second,  third  or 
fourth  largest  industry  of  the  state,  or  the  states  to  which 
people,  visiting  to  enjoy  the  intangible  outdoor  values, 
leave  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  annually. 

"We  could  go  on  and  on  reciting  a  brief  with  statisti- 
cal data  which  here  I'm  giving  from  memory  and  round 
figure  estimates.  This  question  of  tangibles  versus  in- 
tangibles is  relative.  There  is  a  place  for  both.  We  need 
resources  to  continue  our  existence  and  to  build  and 
grow.  But  we  also  need  the  intangibles  protected  and  re- 
tained in  perspective  to  give  us  a  reason  to  work  and  to 
build  and  to  grow." 
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WHY  WATERFOWL  COME  BACK 


by  James  L.  Stephens,  Jr. 


Gaddy's  Goose  Refuge  in  Anson  County  never  fails  to 
impress  visitors,  who  see  thousands  of  Canada  geese  and 
several  species  of  wild  ducks  on  a  small  farm  pond, 
where,  from  frequent  contact  with  humans,  the  birds 
have  become  very  accustomed  to  automobiles  and  other 
evidences  of  civilization.  Some  of  the  wild  geese  from 
Ingold's  pond,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Gaddy 
place,  have  even  been  observed  walking  in  the  middle  of 
traffic. on  the  main  highway  that  bisects  the  town  of 
Ansonville.  Both  of  these  water  areas  have  cleared 
shorelines  on  at  least  two  sides,  which  permits  unlimited 
vision  but  otherwise  they  have  no  unusual  features. 
"Why,"  people  ask,  "do  Canada  geese  concentrate  in  the 
town  of  Ansonville,  when  during  their  fall  migration 
from  the  North  they  fly  over  hundreds  of  ponds  similar 
in  every  respect  to  those  found  here?"  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  a  biological  fact  that  forms  the  basis 
for  much  of  the  work  of  wildlife  managers  who,  in  the 
face  of  intensified  land  use,  high  crop  prices,  and  in- 
creased hunting  pressure,  are  striving  to  maintain  game 
bird  populations. 

The  established  waterfowl  refuge,  where  live  decoys 
and  artificial  feeding  are  used,  creates  an  unusual  situ- 
ation. On  one  hand  a  migration  is  stopped;  on  the  other 
hand  an  effective  refuge  holds  the  birds  in  the  locality, 
providing  public  hunting  for  many  people,  when  water- 
fowl leave  the  refuge  to  visit  outlying  areas.  While  no 
information  is  available,  it  is  believed  that  the  take  of 
birds  is  less  in  the  vicinity  of  established  refuges  than 
would  be  the  case  if  there  were  no  protected  areas.  If 
there  were  no  refuges,  birds  would  be  subjected  to  many 
destructive  influences  other  than  hunting,  for  wildlife  is 
profoundly  affected  by  even  slight  changes  in  habitat. 
A  wide  dispersal  of  any  game  bird  over  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  will  most  certainly  result  in  a  heavy  kill  by 
hunters  and  predators.  In  sum,  the  objective  of  a  migra- 
tory waterfowl  refuge  is  to  establish  a  life  pattern  of 
attachment  for  that  locality,  where  habitat  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  as  many  factors  of  environment  as  possi- 
ble can  be  controlled. 

Observations  of  captive  wild  mallard  ducks  kept  on  a 
farm  pond  reveal  much  of  a  remarkable  habit  pattern 
known  as  attachment  to  locality.  Female  shot  down  wild 
mallard  ducks,  even  when  slightly  injured,  rarely  if  ever 
lay  eggs  in  captivity  since  their  attachment  for  nesting 
may  be  in  some  distant  Canadian  marsh.  These  wild 
female  mallards  go  through  all  phases  of  courtship  with 
their  chosen  drakes,  even  to  the  extent  of  selecting 
possible  nesting  sites,  yet  when  the  time  comes  to  lay 
eggs,  nothing  happens.  Contrast  this  behavior  with  that 


of  captive  reared  mallard  hens  that  each  spring  select  a 
certain  section  of  the  pond  shore  as  nesting  territory  and 
often  uses  the  same  nest  site  year  after  year.  The  re- 
luctance of  newly  acquired  captive  reared  waterfowl  to 
accept  new  surroundings  is  proof  that  once  a  habit  pat- 
tern is  set  in  a  given  bird  it  is  difficult  to  change.  Often  as 
much  as  two  years  pass  before  a  new  bird,  even  though 
handreared  in  captivity,  will  become  accustomed  to  its 
surroundings  and  produce  eggs. 


Adjacent  grain  field  and  irregular  shoreline  make  Everett 
Mitchell  pond  near  Fairmont  a  favorite  with  geese  and  diving 
ducks. 


Drainage  of  waterfowl  wintering  grounds  has  created 
a  serious  problem  in  the  South,  but  intense  hunting 
pressure  on  northern  marshes  may  also  be  very  harmful. 
Wealthy  sportsmen,  usually  those  living  in  large  cities, 
have  been  flying  to  remote  Canadian  marshes,  accessible 
only  to  pontoon  equipped  aeroplanes.  In  most  cases,  in 
these  distant  lakes  few  rules  are  observed,  and  as  the 
same  marshes  are  intensively  hunted  year  after  year, 
each  spring's  hatch  of  young  ducks  fall  to  the  guns  of 
flying  sportsmen.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  a  hen  duck 
tends  to  return  to  the  marsh  where  she  was  born,  so 
once  the  native  duck  population  is  destroyed  by  exces- 
sive hunting,  such  areas  become  deserted. 
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Most  interesting  is  the  fact  that  reseeding  experiments 
with  some  species  of  waterfowl  are  showing  great  prom- 
ise. Canada  geese,  reared  at  Delta  Waterfowl  Research 
Station,  Delta  March,  Ontario,  from  incubator  hatched 
eggs,  have  for  several  springs  returned  to  the  home 
marsh,  and  established  the  Canada  goose  in  a  place  it 
was  never  known  to  exist  before.  Similar  reseeding  ex- 
periments are  succeeding  in  several  northern  states, 
especially  Michigan.  After  years  of  unsuccessful  effort  to 
aid  the  wild  Mallard,  the  spotlight  is  now  on  the  pin- 
tail. Evidently  the  pintail  does  not  become  so  domestic 
in  captivity  as  the  mallard,  and  the  results  of  reseeding 
experiments  in  New  York  S^ate  are  encouraging. 

North  Carolina  is  a  patchwork  of  farm  ponds,  con- 
structed in  most  cases  with  little  thought  to  their  possible 
utilization  by  waterfowl.  Most  farm  impoundments  af- 
ford little  more  than  resting  water  for  wild  ducks,  for 
they  are  dug  with  high  steep  banks,  affording  no  conceal- 
ment of  loafing  spots.  Only  the  larger  and  long  estab- 
lished ponds  on  very  fertile  soil  are  likely  to  have 
growths  of  pondweeds,  plants  eaten  by  nearly  every 
species  of  waterfowl.  A  few  farm  water  areas,  particu- 
larly impoundments  on  branches  or  the  tributaries  of 
large  swamps,  are  important  to  the  birds  because  they 
have  an  abundance  of  good  cover  and  ragged  shorelines. 
Some  land  owners,  in  order  to  comply  with  mosquito 
control  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  leave 
old  logs  and  brushy  cover  in  the  upper  ends  of  their 
ponds  at  points  covered  only  during  periods  of  high 
water. 

In  summer  the  water  is  lowered  so  that  no  logs  or 
brush  are  actually  in  the  water,  then  after  the  mosquito 
season,  water  is  raised  to  provide  a  fine  loafing  and  pro- 


Good  cover  and  presence  of  six  species  of  "tame"  ducks  over- 
comes steep  shoreline  in  attracting  migrant  visitors  to  this  pond. 
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Author  Stephens  has  fenced  off  part  of  Lennon's  Marsh  to 
keep  out  alligators  and  other  varmints.  Wild  birds  frequent 
this  area  each  year. 


tected  area.  Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
loafing  spots  are  vital  in  the  habitat  requirements  of  wild 
ducks;  an  inland,  a  sand  bar,  a  floating  board,  and  old 
log,  can  supply  this  need.  In  addition  to  all  this,  a  ragged 
shoreline  is  most  important,  for  the  value  of  a  water 
area  to  waterfowl  depends  on  the  length  of  the  shore- 
line rather  than  the  total  water  area. 

In  Canada,  that  great  nursery  for  waterfowl,  students 
at  Delta  Waterfowl  Research  Station  have  made  a 
significant  discovery.  The  great  diversity  of  shoreline, 
marsh  vegetation,  channels,  and  islands  found  in  potholes, 
particularly  those  found  on  farms,  enable  these  areas  to 
produce  more  ducks  acre  for  acre  than  huge  Northern 
marshes.  Wildlife  people  have  long  known  that  game 
birds  are  present  on  lands  in  direct  ratio  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  but  most  people  believed  that  far  northern 
wilderness  marshes  were  even  more  productive  than 
farm  potholes. 

Getting  back  to  the  idea  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
great  northern  marshes  are  often  infertle  soil  areas, 
hard  sandy  barrens,  or  peat  bogs.  It  seems  that  wild 
ducks,  like  nearly  everything  else,  are  produced  on 
farms,  and  the  drainage  and  agricultural  practices  on 
Canadian  farms  largely  determine  the  future  for  Ameri- 
can duck  hunters. 

While  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is 
doing  all  possible  for  wildlife  on  state  and  public  lands, 
a  real  opportunity  exists  for  owners  of  large  private 
lands  to  aid  waterfowl,  particularly  in  inland  areas.  A 
visit  to  the  Everet  Mitchell  farm  near  Fairmont,  N.  C, 
demonstrates  the  strong  ties  Canada  geese  and  several 
species  of  diving  ducks  have  for  a  fifteen  acre  impound- 
ment formed  by  damming  a  swamp.  Here  the  sloping 
shoreline  of  the  pond  is  sodded  with  Ladino  clover  and 
other  grasses,  and  numerous  bays  and  inlets  are  very  at- 

•  See  WATERFOWL  Page  18 
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QUIZ  CONTEST 

OPEN  TO  STUDENTS  IN  GRADES  7  THRU  12 


$  $  $  $ 

$CASH  PRIZES  $ 

TOTALING 

$295.00 

$  $  $  $ 

Sponsored  by  the 
N.  C.  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 
and  the 
N.  C.  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION 


$100  FIRST  PRIZE 

75.00  Second  Prize 

50.00  Third  Prize 

Seven  Other  Prizes 
Of  $10.00  Each 


Watch  for  complete  Contest  Rules  and  Registration  Form  in  the 
December  Issue  of  Wildlife  Magazine. 


Questions  for  the  Quiz  will  be  taken  from  articles  in  Wildlife 
appearing  from  September  until  the  contest  closes. 
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NORTH 

CAROLINA 

WILDLIFE 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 

Public  Hearing  Set  For  1954  Fishing  Regulations 

On  November  2  at  9:00  a.m.  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  State  Capitol,  Raleigh,  to  give  Tar  Heel  fresh  water 
anglers  a  chance  to  voice  their  opinions  on  how  the  1954  fishing  regulations  should  be 
set  up.  The  Commission  will  present  a  set  of  tentative  rules,   including  regulations  that 
have  gone  into  effect  since  the  1953  rules  were  published.  After  the  hearing  the  Com- 
mission will  hold  an  official  meeting  to  set  the  official  regulations  for  1954. 


November  26  Designated  Wildlife  Protection  Day  by  Wildlife  Commission 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  again  designated  Thanksgiving  Day  as  Wildlife 
Protection  Day  in  North  Carolina.  On  that  day  the  season  traditionally  opens  on  quail, 
wild  turkeys,  and  rabbits,  and  usually  there  is  a  bigger  crowd  of  hunters  in  the  field 
than  on  any  other  day  during  the  open  seasons  on  game.  To  greet  the  army  of  hunters  will 
be  nearly  200  male  employees  of  the  Commission  plus  several  hundreds  of  deputies.  Last 
year  a  total  of  7,723  hunters  were  checked  on  Protection  Day,  with  a  total  of  405 
prosecutions. 


Wildlife  Federation  Elects  Officers  for  Coming  Year 

At  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  ever  held  by  the  State  Federation  in  recent 
years,  the  group  elected  officers  for  the  coming  year.  S.  I.  Stewart,  Greensboro,  was 
elected  president;  Fred  Gray,  Asheville,  Western  V.P.  ;  R.  P.  Benbow,  Winston-Salem, 
Central  V.P.  ;  Maj .  J.  L.  Murphy,  Kill  Devil  Hills,  Eastern  V.P.  ;  Macy  Hoyle,  Smithfield, 
Secretary.  Miss  Helen  Johnson  will  continue  as  Raleigh  Office  Secretary,  and  an  office 
committee  composed  of  D.  S.  Inscoe,  Raleigh,  Dr.  Herbert  Fox,  Durham,  and  Roland  Mc- 
Clamrock,  Chapel  Hill,  will  continue  to  supervise  activities  of  the  Raleigh  Office, 
for  the  present  time. 

•      -  '  ■  '  :        *     *     *     *  * 

Deliveries  Begin  This  Month  On  Lespedeza 

Delivery  will  begin  this  month  on  millions  of  bicolor  lespedeza  and  multiflora  rose 
seedlings  from  the  Wildlife  Commission's  nurseries  in  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  Deliveries  will  be  made  on  a  request  basis,  first  come,  first  served.  Persons 
wishing  to  plant  these  free  seedlings  for  wildlife  habitat  should  send  requests  immedi- 
ately. 

*    *    *    *  * 

Western  Carolina  Field  Trial  Dates  Set  To  Begin  November  21 

0.  D.  Biddy,  Brevard,  Secretary  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Field  Trial  Asso- 
ciation has  announced  the  annual  fall  field  trials  of  the  group  with  drawings  to  be 
held  at  Doug  Koun's  place,  the  Carolinian  Courts,  929  Merriman  Ave.,  Asheville,  on 
the  night  of  November  20,  followed  by  the  running  of  five  classics:  Open  Puppy,  Open 
Derby,  Amateur  Derby,  Amateur  Gun  Dog,  and  Amateur  All-Age. 

Judges  will  be:  F.  C.   (Bob)  Deemer,  Brookville,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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(3)  The  brush  gang  cleared  scrub  trees  for  park  develop- 
ment like  wildfire. 


(4)  The  foundation  soil  for  the  dam  was  pushed  and  goug- 
ed in  place  by  scrapers  and  bulldozers. 


A  THUNDERING 
EXAMPLE 

With  a  roar  of  heavy  equipment,  the  Durham  Wildlife 
Club  has  again  proven  what  can  be  done  when  people 
get  together  and  cooperate.  The  club  wanted  a  fish  pond 
on  its  land  where  youngsters  would  have  a  place  to  fish. 
They  decided  that  if  enough  men  and  equipment  were 
gotten  together,  the  job  could  be  done  in  a  single  day. 
About  18  pieces  of  earth  moving  equipment  were  donated 
by  Durham  contracting  firms.  About  a  hundred  men  with 
axes  and  shovels  and  brush  hooks  showed  up  to  work. 
Labor  Day,  1953,  was  labor  day  literally  for  the  men  who 
plunged  into  the  job.  It  took  a  little  more  than  a  day  to 
complete,  but  at  press  time  all  the  finished  pond  needed 
was  water  from  ample  rain. 


(7)   Dam  rises  to  cover  drain  pipe  buried  where  three  stakes 
appear  in  left  center. 


(10)  Rolling  chunks  of  dirt  had  to  be  retrieved,  replaced  (11)  In  single  file,  heavy  earth  moving  tractors  put  the 

in  fill  of  dam.  finishing  touches  on  the  dam. 


Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Dear  Joe: 

Some  of  the  1953-54  hunting  season  is  already  history, 
but  it  is  still  too  early  to  do  much  more  than  speculate 
on  what  the  total  season  will  be.  Last  September  1  the 
season  on  rails,  gallinules,  and  sora  opened.  Most  people 
call  these  marsh  hens,  but  there  are  very  few  marsh  hen 
hunters  in  North  Carolina. 

On  October  15  the  season  on  deer,  bear,  and  wild  boar 
opened  in  most  of  the  state,  with  boar  hunting  found 
only  in  the  three  westernmost  counties.  Deer  are  rela- 
tively plentiful  in  most  of  their  range,  they  are  less 
plentiful  in  the  west  than  they  are  in  the  eastern  third 
of  the  State.  In  most  of  the  Piedmont  deer  are  totally 
lacking,  but  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is 
carrying  on  a  deer  restoration  program  that  is  doing 
much  to  create  deer  hunting  where  it  has  not  existed  for 
years. 

In  45  eastern  counties  the  squirrel  season  opened  on 
October  15,  and  in  33  western  counties  it  opened  on 
October  1 .  In  the  central  section  it  will  open  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  Thanksgiving  Day.  Squirrels  are  quite  numerous 
in  most  of  their  range,  so  that  a  daily  bag  of  eight  and 
a  possession  limit  of  sixteen  is  allowed,  with  a  season 
limit  of  100  per  hunter. 

November  is  an  important  month  to  Tar  Heel  hunters. 
At  noon  on  the  11th  the  waterfowl  season  opens,  and  it 
will  last  through  January  9.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
officials,  who  set  the  duck  and  goose  seasons,  tell  us  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  duck  and  goose  populations, 
so  that  a  longer  season  is  possible  this  year,  and  a  longer 
shooting  day.  After  opening  day  the  shooting  hours  are 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Last  year  we  had 
to  stop  shooting  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  most  of  us 
missed  the  evening  flight.  The  bag  on  ducks  is  the  same 
as  last  year,  four  and  eight.  On  geese  you  will  be  al- 


JOE  DOAKS 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

What  is  the  1953-1954  Hunting 
Outlook? 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


lowed  two  per  day,  and  four  in  possession.  The  outlook 
for  the  waterfowl  season  could  be  considered  as  quite 
good. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  big  day  for  many  hunters. 
That  is  when  the  season  on  quail,  rabbits  and  wild 
turkeys  opens.  It  will  also  be  Wildlife  Protection  Day, 
when  the  entire  law  enforcement  staff  and  several  hun- 
dreds of  deputies  will  be  out  in  the  field  checking  li- 
censes and  game  kills. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  crop  of  quail  this  year,  as 
a  result  of  dry  weather  during  the  nesting  season,  and 
plenty  of  cover.  Rabbits  are  a  little  more  plentiful  this 
year,  although  there  are  still  not  as  many  as  rabbit 
hunters  would  like  to  see. 

Wild  turkeys  are  still  hard  to  find,  and  only  experi- 


Waterfowl  season  for  1953-1954  looks  good,  with  more  birds, 
a  longer  season,  and  longer  shooting  hours. 
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enced  turkey  hunters  kill  them  consistently.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  that  the  Commission's 
program  of  upland  game  restoration  is  paying  off, 
especially  in  the  case  of  rabbits,  quail,  and  wild  turkeys. 
If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  now  is  the  time  for  you 
to  put  in  your  order  for  free  lespedeza  bicolor  and  multi- 
flora  rose  seedlings.  Just  send  the  Commission  a  post- 
card in  the  usual  manner,  and  you  will  be  contacted 
about  getting  and  planting  your  nursery  stock.  Some  of 
the  fellows  in  town  who  come  out  to  hunt  on  your  place 
ought  to  be  willing  to  help  with  the  planting.  We  have 
learned  that  these  two  plants  can  be  put  in  the  ground 
all  winter  long  as  long  as  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  If 
you  and  your  farmer  friends  throughout  the  State  con- 
tinue making  these  plantings,  we  will  have  really  won- 
derful hunting  in  years  to  come. 

Last  month  you  asked  about  grouse  hunting,  and  I 
hope  you  will  try  this  truly  excellent  sport.  Grouse  are 
abundant  on  the  slopes  of  our  mountains,  and  there  are 
never  enough  hunters  to  take  all  the  birds  that  could  be 
safely  harvested.  The  season  on  grouse  opened  on 
October  15,  and  lasts  through  January  30  in  and  north- 
east of  Mitchell  county. 

Did  you  do  any  dove  hunting  last  September?  It  ap- 
pears that  moving  the  season  two  weeks  earlier  caught 
more  birds  within  our  borders  than  the  hunters  found 
last  year.  Some  dove  hunters  had  trouble  locating  birds, 
but  those  who  went  to  the  right  places  had  plenty  of 
shooting,  and  the  better  marksmen  killed  some  birds. 
Doves  have  been  on  the  decline  in  recent  years,  al- 
though they  may  be  making  an  important  comeback. 

The  second  section  of  the  dove  season  opens  Decem- 
ber 27  and  lasts  through  January  10  of  1954,  with  the 
same  shooting  hours  of  noon  to  sunset,  and  the  same 
daily  bag  and  possession  limit  of  eight  birds. 

For  your  raccoon  hunting,  it  would  pay  to  go  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  Coons  in  many  eastern  coun- 
ties have  become  so  abundant  that  they  did  considerable 
damage  to  corn  and  other  crops.  Most  of  the  farmers  in 
this  section  would  be  glad  to  have  you  come  out  and  get 
a  few  coons. 

There  is  still  time  for  you  to  participate  in  some  of 
the  managed  hunts  in  the  wildlife  management  areas 
of  our  National  Forests.  There  will  be  wild  boar  hunts 
in  Santeetlah,  and  other  hunts  for  deer,  bear,  raccoon, 
and  even  squirrels.  A  postcard  will  get  you  complete 
instructions  and  rules. 

All  in  all,  Joe,  I  would  say  that  the  outlook  for  the 
season  is  good.  There  are  some  good  reasons  for  this. 
First,  Nature  has  been  kind  to  North  Carolina,  and  our 
climate  has  been  conducive  to  game  production.  Since 
1947  this  state  has  had  in  operation  one  of  the  finest 
wildlife  management  programs  in  the  entire  country. 
Our  wildlife  protection  staff  has  grown  and  developed 
into  a  close-knit  organization  that  makes  sure  that  every- 
one in  the  State  has  an  equal  chance  to  share  in  the 
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The  cottontail  rabbit  is  the  nation's — and  the  state's  Number 
One  game  animal. 


wonderful  sport  of  hunting.  Our  game  management 
program  has  developed  from  doing  a  little  improvement 
here  and  there  to  a  coordinated  statewide  program  that 
is  gathering  speed  and  producing  more  game.  Our 
financial  setup  is  sound,  and  through  these  letters  to 
you,  our  magazine,  radio  programs,  and  work  with 
school  and  youth  groups,  we  are  awakening  the  public 
to  the  need  for  wildlife  conservation — and  getting  more 
and  more  people  to  help  with  the  job  of  improving  both 
hunting  and  fishing. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  that  our  hunting  regu- 
lations are  set  up  on  a  very  democratic  basis.  First,  they 
are  designed  with  the  welfare  of  the  species  as  first  con- 
sideration. Then,  on  information  from  field  biologists 
and  wildlife  protectors,  the  Commission  sets  up  a  set  of 
tentative  rules.  These  are  taken  to  a  series  of  nine  public 
hearings,  one  in  each  of  the  nine  Commission  districts. 
At  these  meetings  sportsmen  are  given  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  views  and  desires  as  to  how  the  seasons 
should  be  set.  The  final  official  regulations  are  a  result 
of  all  of  this  consideration. 

Our  hunting  outlook  is  good,  Joe,  and  with  your 
continued  cooperation  it  will  continue  to  be  that  way 
year  after  year.  Here  is  wishing  you  good  hunting,  and 
SAFE  HUNTING! 

Cordially  and  sincerely, 
Clyde  P.  Patton 

Executive  Director 
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HOW  FISH  FEED 


by  J.  H.  Cornell 


To  learn  how  fish  feed,  let's  take  a  look  at  a  fish's  diges- 
tive system  and  see  how  the  food  is  used.  In  all  animals 
the  digestive  tract  consists  basically  of  some  sort  of  a 
stomach  and  an  intestine,  with  an  opening  at  one  end  to 
take  in  food  and  one  at  the  other  to  get  rid  of  the  unused 
portion.  In  different  groups  of  animals,  depending  on  the 
complexity  of  their  development,  other  organs  are  added 
to  this  system  to  supply  digestive  juices.  These  prepare 
the  food  elements  for  use  by  the  body.  They  dissolve 
the  food  to  be  used  into  a  liquid,  so  it  can  pass  through 
the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  be  picked  up  by  the  blood 
stream.  The  blood  carries  it  through  the  body  for  use 
where  it  may  be  needed. 

In  the  fish,  we  find  that  the  organs  concerned  with 
the  digestive  system  are  amazingly  like  our  own,  both  in 
function  and  appearance.  To  begin  with,  nearly  all  fish 
have  teeth.  The  teeth  are  different  from  ours  in  that  they 
are  outgrowths  from  the  skin  and  really  are  a  part  of  the 
skin.  In  different  fish,  the  teeth  have  many  different 
shapes  and  locations  depending  on  the  preferred  diet  of 
the  particular  species. 

Some  fish  feed  on  plants  exclusively  and  are  equipped 
with  teeth  to  bite  off  fragments  of  plant  material. 
There  are  others  that  feed  on  both  plants  and  small 
animals.  Their  teeth  seem  to  be  designed  for  holding 
as  well  as  cutting. 

But  nearly  all  fishes  are  carnivorous.  All  carnivorous 
fishes  eat  other  animals,  which  apparently  have  some 
objection  to  being  eaten,  and  which  naturally  make  more 
or  less  strenuous  efforts  to  escape.  These  fish  are  char- 
acteristically equipped  with  several  sets  of  sharp  teeth 
designed  for  killing  or  holding  the  prospective  meal  in 
place  while  it  is  being  swallowed.  The  more  voracious 
a  fish  is,  the  more  sharp  teeth  it  is  likely  to  be  equipped 
with. 

Fish  do  not  have  their  teeth  arranged  in  neat  rows  on 
jaw  bones  the  way  ours  are.  Some  of  the  marine  fishes 
have  an  impressive  row  of  teeth  at  the  front  of  their 
mouths,  but  most  fishes  have  patches  of  teeth  on  various 
bones  inside  the  mouth  cavity.  Some  even  have  teeth  on 
their  tongues.  Some  fish  prefer  a  diet  of  animals  which 
wear  shells,  such  as  fresh  water  snails.  These  usually 
have  heavy  flat  grinding  teeth  in  their  throats  to  crush 
and  separate  the  shells  before  the  contents  are  swal- 
lowed. 

One  of  the  main  problems  a  fish  has  in  swallowing 
food  is  that  it  also  must  breathe  through  its  mouth. 
Nature  failed  to  provide  a  connection  from  its  nostril 
to  its  throat,  and  so  it  must  always  decide  whether  it 
should  use  its  mouth  for  eating  or  breathing.  Obviously 


it  does  not  chew  its  food,  or  it  would  suffocate.  But 
Nature  did  not  intend  the  fish  to  chew  his  food.  His 
tongue  is  just  a  piece  of  gristle,  and  he  has  no  glands  in 
his  mouth  to  produce  saliva  as  we  have.  He  just  swal- 
lows. 

We  know  that  the  fish  must  take  water  in  his  mouth 
and  pass  it  out  over  his  gills  in  order  to  breathe.  To 
protect  his  delicate  gill  filaments  from  damage  by  food 
that  is  in  the  process  of  being  swallowed,  Nature  has 
provided  the  fish  with  structures  called  "gill-rakers." 
These  are  bony  projections  from  the  gill  arches  that 
serve  to  strain  out  the  food  material  from  water  passing 
over  the  gill  membranes.  The  fineness  of  the  gill- 
rakers  depends  on  the  size  of  the  particles  of  food  which 
constitute  the  principal  diet  for  that  particular  species 
of  fish.  The  ones  that  feed  on  little  one-celled  plants 
and  very  small  larvae  of  aquatic  insects  have  fine  gill- 
rakers,  like  a  comb.  The  fish  that  feed  on  other  fish  have 
coarse  heavy  ones. 


Like  our  own  digestive  systems,  the  first  structure 
found  behind  the  mouth  of  a  fish  is  the  pharynx.  This  is 
a  constriction  in  the  throat  which  opens  only  when  the 
fish  is  actually  swallowing  food.  It  prevents  water  from 
entering  his  stomach  during  the  breathing  process.  Were 
it  not  for  the  pharynx,  the  fish  could  not  digest  his  food. 
The  continuous  flow  of  water  would  dilute  the  digestive 
juices,  and  his  stomach  would  be  just  like  an  aquarium 
with  live  fish  in  it. 

Most  fish  eat  other  animals.  Since  these  animals  are 
usually  alive  when  they  are  swallowed,  the  fish  must 
have  digestive  juices  which  begin  to  work  on  a  meal  very 
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quickly  and  thoroughly  after  it  arrives  in  the  stomach. 
Digestion  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that 
found  in  humans.  The  fish  has  a  spleen  attached  to  the 
stomach,  and  a  liver  which  supplies  bile.  In  many  species 
of  fish  the  liver  has  a  gall  bladder  attached  to  it  just  as 
we  have. 

In  some  few  species  of  fish,  such  as  gizzard  shad 
which  feed  on  particles  of  vegetation,  the  stomach  has  a 
muscular  wall  to  grind  up  the  food  so  it  can  be  digested. 
This  stomach  is  very  similar  to  the  gizzard  of  a  chicken. 
Nearly  all  species  of  fish  have  projections  from  the 
stomach  wall  at  the  point  where  the  intestine  is  attached. 
These  projections  are  hollow  tubes,  like  the  fingers  of  a 
glove,  and  are  called  "pyloric  caeca."  It  may  be  that 
they  provide  additional  absorptive  surface  for  the  pass- 
age of  nutrients  from  the  stomach  into  the  blood  stream, 
but  it  is  believed  that  their  principal  function  is  to  aid  in 
digestion  by  the  secretion  of  a  digestive  fluid  into  the 
digestive  tract.  The  size,  shape,  and  number  of  caeca 
are  sometimes  used  in  scientific  identification. 

Just  as  is  true  in  the  higher  animals,  the  length  of  the 
intestine  in  fish  is  an  indicator  of  the  type  of  food  the 
particular  species  of  fish  uses.  Fish  which  are  carnivo- 
rous usually  have  a  short  intestine.  This  is  true  of  trout 
and  bass.  Fish  which  feed  on  plants  have  a  much  longer 
intestine  to  provide  more  time  for  the  more  difficult 
break-down  and  absorption  of  plant  food  materials.  In 
the  stone-roller  minnow,  for  example,  the  intestine  is  so 
long  that  Nature  has  arranged  it  wound  spirally  around 
the  air  bladder.  This  need  for  a  long  intestine  among 
animals  which  feed  on  vegetation  is  demonstrated  by 
the  relatively  short  intestine  of  the  meat-eating  dog 
compared  with  the  long  intestine  of  the  grass-eating  cow. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  what  the  fish  does  with  his 
food  after  he  gets  it,  and  how  similar  his  digestive  sys- 
tem is  to  our  own,  we  might  consider  how  he  locates 
his  dinner  in  the  first  place.  All  fish  have  a  sense  of 
smell  that  is  more  or  less  important  in  locating  food.  He 
has  nostrils  exactly  where  we  would  expect  to  find  them 
— on  the  front  of  his  face.  The  nostrils  actually  are  small 
holes  in  the  skin  between  the  mouth  and  eyes.  They  are 
not  connected  to  the  throat,  but  are  simply  tiny  pouches 
lined  with  nerve-ending  cells  sensitive  to  odors.  Nerves 
carry  the  messages  from  these  cells  directly  to  the  brain. 

One  might  argue  that  this  is  a  sense  of  taste  rather 
than  smell,  especially  since  the  tongue  of  the  fish  is 
simply  a  piece  of  cartilege  and  has  no  taste  buds.  Actu- 
ally, the  sense  of  smell  in  any  animal  is  nothing  but 
taste  operating  at  a  distance.  If  you  will  close  your  nose 
completely  so  that  no  air  can  pass  into  your  mouth,  you 
can  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  a  piece  of  onion 
and  a  piece  of  raw  potato  unless  you  can  feel  the  differ- 
ence in  structure  with  your  tongue.  It  really  makes  no 
difference  whether  we  say  the  fish  has  a  sense  of  smell, 
or  taste,  or  both. 

Some  species  of  fish  depend  mainly  on  their  eyes  to 
locate  food,  particularly  those  that  pursue  moving  prey. 


This  is  true  of  most  of  the  game  fishes,  such  as  the  trout 
and  the  bass.  They  have  nostrils,  but  usually  there  is  little 
time  to  use  them  when  their  dinner  is  making  every  effort 
to  escape.  Catfish,  on  the  other  hand,  feed  principally  by 
scent.  Except  for  the  channel  cat,  this  group  of  fishes 
makes  little  effort  to  pursue  moving  prey,  but  more 
frequently  acts  as  a  scavenger  by  feeding  on  dead  or- 
ganic matter.  To  them  the  sense  of  smell  is  most  im- 
portant. Catfishes  have  developed  an  auxiliary  sensory 
apparatus  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  organs  of 
smell.  They  have  barbels,  frequently  called  "chin- 
whiskers,"  which  carry  additional  sensory  cells  to  assist 
them  in  finding  food.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  they 
can  live  in  water  which  is  frequently  so  muddy  that  a  fish 
like  a  bass,  which  feeds  by  sight,  would  starve  to  death. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  how  fish  feed 
is  the  effect  of  temperature  changes  on  the  amount  of 
food  they  can  use.  We  know  that  fish  are  "cold-blooded" 
animals  in  that  the  temperature  of  their  body  is  very 
close  to  that  of  the  water  in  which  they  live.  If  your  body 
temperature  changes  as  much  as  one  degree,  you  feel  ill. 
If  it  changes  two  degrees,  you  are  really  sick!  The  poor 
fish,  who  has  no  temperature  regulator,  must  survive  a 
change  of  50  to  60  degrees  from  summer  to  winter. 

Each  species  has  a  preferred  water  temperature — a 
temperature  at  which  they  seem  to  be  most  happy,  feed 
most  extensively,  and  grow  most  rapidly.  For  the  large- 
mouth  bass,  for  example,  this  temperature  range  is  be- 
tween 70  and  75  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Within  that  range 
his  digestive  processes  are  carried  on  most  efficiently  and 
he  has  the  greatest  need  for  food.  He  will  eat  a  half- 
dozen  minnows  for  breakfast  and  be  ready  for  more  by 
supper  time.  But  when  the  water  temperature  drops  to 
the  40  to  45  degree  range,  he  may  eat  one  minnow  for 
breakfast  and  not  be  hungry  again  for  several  days.  The 
remains  of  that  minnow  may  still  be  in  his  stomach  a 
week  later  because  his  digestive  operation  is  extremely 
slow  in  such  cold  water. 

•  See  HOW  FISH  FEED  Page  23 
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WATERFOWL- 


from  page  9 

tractive  to  the  wintering  waterfowl.  A  Canada  goose 
can  sit  in  the  middle  of  this  pond  and  see  in  every 
direction  for  almost  800  yards.  Unlimited  vision  is  one 
of  the  habitat  requirements  of  these  wary  birds.  So  far 
as  known,  this  is  the  only  place  in  Robeson  county  where 
Canada  geese  are  known  to  spend  the  entire  winter  and 
as  more  and  more  of  these  birds  develop  attachment  for 
this  favored  spot,  with  protection,  the  goose  population 
should  increase. 

In  this  modern  age  most  people  think  of  farms  with 
clean  hedgerows  and  farm  ponds  without  logs  or  trees. 
A  small  three  acre  pond,  a  dammed  tributary  of  Big 
Raft  Swamp  in  Robeson  county,  used  to  attract  as  many 
as  600  wood  ducks  each  evening  during  the  peak  of  the 
fall  migration,  usually  the  first  week  in  November.  The 
owner  of  this  place  fed  the  ducks,  permitted  no  shooting, 
and  large  crowds  of  people  rode  out  to  witness  the 
spectacle  of  long  skeins  of  wood  ducks  and  black  ducks 
ilying  in  for  the  night.  It  was  habitat  at  its  best.  The 
wood  ducks  flew  into  the  thick  cover  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  pond,  crashing  through  the  bushes  to  reach  the 
water,  while  the  black  ducks,  after  much  circling  and 
reconnoitering  usually  lit  in  the  open  water  areas.  After 
the  peak  of  the  migration  had  passed  southward  in 
November,  about  150  wood  ducks  would  winter  in 
December  and  January,  flying  out  each  day  to  nearby 
swamps  to  feed.  Why  did  birds  have  attachment  to  this 
locality?  In  the  upper  reaches  of  this  small  woodland 
pond  half  submerged  logs  were  everywhere,  and  over 
these  logs  a  canopy  of  huckleberry  and  other  swamp 
shrubs  gave  protection  from  Great  Horned  Owls  and 
other  predators. 


Before  these  old  stumps  and  other  cover  were  removed,  this 
spot  was  popular  with  wood  duck  populations  in  early  November. 


Then  there  was  a  change.  The  owner  of  this  property, 
little  realizing  the  effect  it  would  have,  decided  to  clean 
his  pond  up.  A  dragline  was  brought  in  and  all  the 
old  logs  and  cover  were  removed.  The  attachment 
of  wood  ducks  for  this  place  was  completely  destroyed. 
Now  late  in  the  afternoons  a  few  ducks  fly  over,  but 
they  do  not  stop.  The  greatest  concentration  of  wild 
ducks  in  the  country  considering  the  water  area,  was 
forced  to  seek  other  loafing  and  feeding  territory.  The 
moral  of  all  this  is  that  in  the  field  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment a  modern  improvement  is  often  no  improvement 
at  all. 

A  real  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  water- 
fowl management  may  be  seen  at  Lennon's  Marsh,  a 
vast  poccosin  of  some  1,100  acres  of  flooded  cypress 
forest,  shrub  bog  vegetation,  and  open  water  in  the 
Burnt  Islands  section  of  Robeson  county.  Mr.  Johnnie  E. 
Johnson  of  Lumberton  who  recently  purchased  this  place 
is  enthusiastic  about  its  possibilities,  and  as  a  real  sports- 
man and  conservationist  is  proving  that  profitable  farm- 
ing and  wildlife  management  can  be  combined.  For  the 
first  time  in  years,  a  high  water  level  is  being  maintained 
in  the  marsh,  a  condition  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
Swamp  bulrush  (scirpus  enchelata),  possibly  the  most 
important  of  some  15  different  duck  plants  found  here. 
A  high  water  level,  it  was  found,  permits  plants  eaten 
by  ducks  to  grow  and  compete  with  undesirable  aquatic 
weeds. 

Lennon's  Marsh,  with  hundreds  of  acres  of  shallow 
water,  has  always  been  a  favorite  wintering  spot  for 
wild  ducks,  but  in  recent  years  intensive  hunting  has 
seriously  reduced  the  wintering  waterfowl  population. 
To  remedy  this  situation,  Mr.  Johnson  has  constructed 
an  alligator  proof  fence,  enclosing  three  acres  of  shore- 
line and  water.  This  enclosure,  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions for  convenience  in  management  of  captive  wild 
mallard  and  Canada  goose  decoys,  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  whole  operation.  When  fall  migrants  arrive,  they 
concentrate  at  this  place  and  associate  freely  with  the 
captive  waterfowl.  Ten  Canada  geese  and  about  50 
hand-reared  wild  mallards,  mostly  females,  are  used  as 
decoys,  and  observations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  best 
decoy  for  a  wild  duck  is  a  tame  female  of  the  same 
species. 

Experiments  with  various  breeds  of  domestic  ducks 
show  that  they  are  usually  not  as  effective  as  the  captive 
reared  wild  bird.  For  example,  tame  Moskovie  ducks 
have  been  observed  to  drive  wild  ducks  away  when 
both  attempted  to  use  the  same  water. 

Wild  ducks  are  gluttons,  eating  a  great  variety  of 
both  plant  and  animal  food,  and  while  loafing,  spend 
much  time  courting,  and  at  Lennon's  Marsh  the  "double 
barrel  attraction"  is  food  and  sex.  In  1952,  the  first  year 
of  operation,  over  1,000  wild  mallard,  a  sprinkling  of 
black  ducks,  gadwall,  baldpate,  and  pintail  used  the 
refuge.  It  is  hoped  that  by  protection  and  artificial  feed- 
ing in  the  management  area,  habit  patterns  will  be  de- 


is 
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veloped  in  the  migrants,  and  more  and  more  waterfowl 
will  winter  each  year. 

Why  do  waterfowl  come  back?  That  question  is 
complex  but  among  the  various  findings  are  these: 

(1)  Habit  patterns,  deeply  instilled  in  a  wild  duck  or 
goose,  are  not  easily  broken,  and  whether  it  is  a  breeding 
marsh  or  a  winter  refuge,  once  attachment  for  a  favorite 
spot  is  developed,  the  birds  having  that  attachment  will 
usually  return. 

(2)  Waterfowl  are  much  more  sensitive  to  changes 
in  their  habitat  than  is  generally  realized.  Destruction 
of  loafing  spots,  protective  cover,  and  the  absence  of 
food  and  decoy  waterfowl  will  cause  widespread  dis- 
persal. 

(3)  Intense  hunting  on  favorite  loafing  spots,  de- 
stroys attachment  of  waterfowl  for  that  locality,  for 
some  time  all  birds  having  this  habit  pattern  are  killed, 
or  driven  off.  On  small  refuges  no  hunting  should  be 
allowed,  and  on  large  refuges  hunting  is  best  done  on 
public  waters  away  from  the  protected  area. 

Many  questions  being  studied  are  yet  without  answers, 
and  only  by  finding  these  answers  can  the  grand  sport 
of  waterfowl  hunting  be  perpetuated.  To  let  man  made 
drainage  and  the  intense  hunting  pressure  of  an  ever 
increasing  population  destroy  our  waterfowl  would  be  a 
far-reaching  biological  disaster. 

BLUEPRINT  • 

from  page  6 
The  plan  of  action  could  include  the  following  points: 

A.  Activities  which  provide  the  farmer  with  an  incentive  for  taking  part 
in  the  program: 

1.  Sponsor  a  program  to  encourage  farmers  to  practice  habitat  improve- 
ment for  game,  such  as  plantings  of  bicolor  lespedeza  and  multiflora 
rose.  In  order  to  provide  an  incentive  for  the  farmer  to  participate, 
the  club  could  sponsor  a  contest  among  the  farmers  participating. 
Accomplishments  should  be  judged  and  appropriate  prizes  awarded. 

2.  Sponsor  a  dinner  meeting  to  which  all  interested  farmers  would  be 
invited,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  program  to  them. 

3.  If  the  landowners  of  any  particular  community  so  desire,  organize 
their  farms  into  a  controlled  hunting  area.  Each  farmer  could  post 
his  land  with  "Hunting  by  Permission  Only"  signs  furnished  by  the 
club  or  the  Commission.  The  club  can  also  furnish  safety  zone  signs 
for  use  around  buildings.  Boundary  signs  should  include  the  name  of 
the  area  or  organization.  Each  landowner  could  also  agree  to  under- 
take some  habitat  improvement  practices  for  game  each  year.  The 
farmer  should  require  that  ail  hunters  check  in  with  him  and  receive 
a  permit  card  before  hunting  on  his  property  and  leave  his  car 
parked  in  the  farmer's  yard.  He  should  also  require  that  the  card 
be  turned  in  to  him  when  the  hunter  leaves,  and  should  reserve  the 
right  to  check  the  hunter's  bag.  When  the  farmer  feels  that  enough 
game  has  been  harvested  from  his  property,  he  can  refuse  further 
permission  to  hunt.  Hunters  could  offer  to  give  the  farmer  some  of 
the  game  killed,  or  pay  him  for  the  privilege  of  hunting.  If  a  hunting 
area  is  organized,  it  would  be  well  to  do  it  in  a  formal  manner,  with 
the  necessary  bylaws,  officers,  etc.  The  incentive  for  the  farmer  in 
such  an  organization  is  mutual  protection  of  property  and  control  of 
game  harvest.  Any  number  of  such  hunting  areas  could  be  developed 
in  each  county. 

4.  Sponsor  a  move  for  a  dog  control  program  in  the  county.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  persuading  the  county  commissioners  to  appoint  and 
pay  the  salary  of  a  dog  warden. 

5.  Provide  for  reimbursesment  to  farmers  for  crop  damage  caused  by 
game.  A  special  fund  could  be  set  up  for  this.  Deer  and  rabbit 
repellent  could  also  be  purchased  and  furnished  to  farmers  as  needed. 


B.  Additional  activities  helpful  in  rounding  out  the  program: 

1.  Sponsor  a  wildlife  restoration  program  involving  the  FFA  chapters 
and  4-H  clubs  in  the  county.  This  could  take  the  form  of  a  contest, 
with  the  wildlife  clubs  furnishing  the  prizes.  Prizes  could  take  the 
form  of  trips  to  wildlife  summer  camps,  cash,  etc.  Projects  could  be 
judged  by  representatives  of  the  wildlife  club,  the  SCS  man,  the 
county  agent  and  the  district  biologist  or  wildlife  protector. 

2.  Sponsor  an  educational  program  in  the  schools.  Representatives  from 
the  club,  the  SCS,  the  Extension  Service,  and  the  Commission  could 
visit  each  school  and  present  a  program  concerning  the  wildlife 
restoration  program  which  has  been  planned  for  the  county. 

3.  Sponsor  a  hunting  safety  program,  especially  in  the  schools.  Sports- 
manship and  proper  use  of  guns  and  fishing  tackle  should  be  taught. 

4.  Sponsor  a  boating  safety  program  in  counties  where  lakes  are  present. 

5.  Sponsor  a  move  to  have  the  county  commissioners  furnish  the  county 
wildlife  protector  with  a  two-way  radio  operating  in  sheriffs'  depart- 
ment frequency.  In  some  cases  clubs  themselves  have  paid  for  the 
radio. 

6.  Hold  a  dinner  at  least  once  a  year  to  which  as  many  farmers  as 
possible  are  invited.  At  this  dinner  prizes  could  be  awarded  to  the 
farmers  doing  the  best  job  of  wildlife  conservation. 

7.  Print  a  news  sheet  periodically  listing  progress  being  made  in  wild- 
life restoration  in  the  county  and  distribute  this  information  widely. 

8.  Set  up  and  sponsor  wildlife  exhibits  at  local  and  county  fairs. 

9.  Sponsor  a  program  to  encourage  development  of  wildlife  food  and 
cover  along  power  line  right-of-ways  and  roadbanks. 

10.  Aid  in  obtaining  public  access  areas  to  fishing  lakes  and  streams. 

11.  Sponsor  organized  crow  hunts  on  property  of  cooperating  farmers. 

12.  Sponsor  fishing  rodeos  and  fishing  days  for  crippled  or  underprivileged 
children. 

13.  Build  a  skeet  range  for  use  by  any  interested  persons  and  for  train- 
ing youngsters  in  the  use  of  guns. 

14.  Take  over  an  abandoned  farm  and  make  a  dog  training,  hunting, 
and  picnic  area.  This  could  be  developed  into  a  demonstration  area 
for  various  wildlife  management  practices. 

C.  Activities  which  wildlife  club  members  could  do  on  land  of  cooperating 
farmers: 

1.  Build  rabbit  burrows  and  brush  piles  for  escape  cover. 

2.  Build  steps  over  fences  along  fishing  streams. 

3.  Erect  squirrel  and  wood  duck  nest  boxes. 

4.  Aid  in  establishing  plantings  of  multiflora  rose  or  bicolor  lespedeza. 

5.  Build  small  dams  along  streams,  plant  willow  trees,  etc.,  to  improve 
habitat  for  fish. 


WILDLIFE  PROTECTION 
DAY 

Nearly  two  hundred  male  employees  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  plus  hundreds  of  deputies 
from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other,  will  be  out  in 
the  North  Carolina  woods  and  fields  Thanksgiving 
Day,  November  26,  to  supervise  the  army  of  hunters 
who  will  be  out  with  dog  and  gun  observing  the  open- 
ing of  the  statewide  season  on  wild  turkeys,  quail,  and 
rabbits.  The  Wildlife  Commission  has  again  designated 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  Wildlife  Protection  Day. 
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SCHOOL 


The  Open  Way  To  Teaching 


by  Dale  Keller 


Former  Director  Audio- Visual  Education 
Greensboro  City  Schools,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


Last  summer  three  persons  from  Greensboro  attended 
the  camping  course  offered  by  East  Carolina  College  at 
Crabtree  Creek  State  Park.  This  experience  combined 
with  the  activities  of  the  Franklin  McNutt  Nature  Trail 
furnished  the  motivation  for  an  experimental  school 
camp.  Permission  was  obtained  from  our  superintendent, 
Mr.  B.  L.  Smith,  for  the  camp. 

The  fifth  grade  at  Lindley  Elementary  School  was 
selected.  The  selection  was  based  on  the  following 
criteria: 

1 .  The  teacher  must  have  a  course  in  school  camping. 

2.  The  principal  must  be  interested  in  and  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  camping  activity. 

3.  The  study  of  North  Carolina  correlates  with  the 
fifth  grade  curriculum. 

4.  The  parents  must  understand  and  wholeheartedly 
support  the  program  with  finances  and  service. 

5.  The  interest  of  the  fifth  grader  knows  no  bounds. 

6.  Boy-girl  problem  does  not  exist. 

Mrs.  Emma  Nelson,  who  had  enrolled  in  the  camping 
course  at  Crabtree  Creek,  was  selected  to  take  her  class, 
which  was  the  first  group  of  fifth  graders  to  go  school 
camping.  Since  this  was  a  pilot  project,  it  was  thought 
best  to  keep  the  group  small.  When  school  started,  a 
meeting  of  the  parents  was  called.  The  school  camping 
idea  was  explained — the  cost  per  child,  the  clothes  and 
equipment,  and  the  services  needed  from  the  parents. 
The  plans  were  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  parents. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  this  classroom  was  a  scene  of 
busy  preparation  for  the  greatest  experience  that  ever 
happened  to  any  fifth  grader  in  their  school  life.  The 
Crabtree  Creek  Park  site  was  selected  due  to  the  avail- 
able facilities.  The  distance  from  Greensboro  was  near 
enough  for  camping,  yet  it  was  far  enough  away  to  dis- 
courage parents  from  making  frequent  visits. 

The  children  made  a  list  of  clothes  and  equipment 
everyone  would  take  and  also  some  not  to  take.  The 
menus  were  made,  and  the  children  visited  grocery  stores 
and  wholesale  houses  to  find  the  cost  of  food,  the  num- 
ber of  servings  per  pound,  bunch  or  can.  The  best  buys 
were  discussed.  The  final  menus  made  were  based  on 
the  information  obtained  from  the  stores.  It  became  ap- 
parent when  one  had  two  servings  someone  had  to  pay 
for  the  food.  The  cost  of  food,  camp  site,  utilities  and 


other  incidentals  were  determined.  A  method  of  financ- 
ing was  discussed.  The  children  agreed  to  earn  the 
money.  Christmas  cards  were  sold  to  pay  for  most  of 
the  expenses. 

Committees  were  appointed  for  all  camp  activities 
and  work.  The  children  served  the  food,  washed  dishes, 
cleaned  the  mess  hall,  cabins,  and  grounds. 

Classroom  preparation  in  the  areas  of  forestry,  con- 
servation, insects,  water  biology,  star  study,  bird  study, 
weather,  minerals  and  rocks  was  in  progress.  The  staff 
was  to  consist  of  school  personnel,  and  specialists  from 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  N.  C.  State  College 
Agricultural  Extension  Division,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  children  wrote  letters 
requesting  specialists  from  various  agencies  to  provide 
instruction  at  the  camp.  They  also  planned  in  a  demo- 
cratic way  all  the  activities  they  could  without  having 
permanent  staff  members.  Specialists  had  to  be  used 
when  they  were  available. 

During  the  week  at  camp  it  rained  for  three  days. 
School  camps  must  be  prepared  for  rainy  weather  activi- 
ties. At  this  time  the  children  painted  signs  for  the 
nature  trail,  worked  on  craft  projects,  saw  movies  of 
correlated  subjects,  and  had  classes.  No  time  was  lost. 


School  campers  learn  conservation  out  in  the  field  'where 
conservation  is  put  into  practice. 
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The  rain  was  a  blessing  for  our  first  camp  for  we  know 
now  we  can  handle  the  situation. 

The  success  of  any  program  is  determined  by  its 
evaluation.  The  camping  program  for  the  second  group 
was  evaluated  by  the  pupils,  parents,  and  principal.  The 
summation  is  listed. 

Pupil  Evaluation 

The  children  all  indicated  that  school  camping  was  a 
profitable  experience  and  that  they  were  happy  because 
they  participated  in  a  program  in  which  groups  could 
work  together. 

They  all  learned  to  understand  each  other  better  and 
made  new  friends  in  camp.  Subjects  that  rated  highest 
with  the  children  are  the  following:  working  together, 
living  together,  animals,  conservation,  cleanliness,  good 
manners,  safety,  and  health.  The  pupils  also  agreed  that 
more  indelible  impressions  were  made  at  school  camp 
than  could  have  been  made  in  the  classroom  during  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  things  they  liked  most  about 
camp  were — building  check  dams,  study  of  water  biol- 
ogy, take  nature  walks,  work  together,  people  who 
taught  them,  and  field  trip — followed  by  eleven  other 
likes.  They  suggested  that  the  camp  period  be  extended, 
more  food,  more  time  to  rest,  better  table  manners,  more 
fishing  and  others. 

This  camp  was  a  success!  The  news  spread  rapidly. 
Other  teachers  and  children  wanted  to  go.  Some  parents 
demanded  it.  The  administration  ruled  the  teacher  must 
have  a  course  in  school  camping  before  taking  a  class  to 
camp.  The  Graduate  Center,  Woman's  College,  UNC, 
offered  a  course  in  camping  during  the  spring  semester, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hollis  Rogers.  The  remaining 
two  fifth  grade  sections,  was  planned  for  the  spring 
1953. 

The  trail  had  been  blazed.  This  camp  followed  the 
same  general  direction  and  organization  as  the  first 
camp.  The  classes  were  divided  into  four  groups  for 
instruction.  Each  group  had  instructions  outdoors  and 
individuals  participated  in  the  following  subjects:  wild- 
life, forestry,  insects,  minerals,  water  biology,  erosion, 
bird  walks,  nature  trail,  and  recreation. 

Parent  Evaluation 

Nearly  all  the  parents  felt  that  the  week  in  camp  was 
well  spent,  and  that  school  camp  should  be  included  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  with  a  school 
plan  for  the  regular  saving  of  money  for  a  one-week 
camp  fee.  The  parents  felt  that  some  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  camp  could  be  improved  and  that  some 
of  the  parents  could  participate  as  counselors. 

Observations  at  home  indicated  that  the  children 
were  more  interested  in  nature,  their  home  surroundings, 
cooperation  in  home  chores,  more  independent,  and 
more  self-reliant. 


Principal's  Evaluation 

Miss  Ethel  McNairy,  Principal  of  Lindley  Elementary 
School,  gave  the  following: 

"In  evaluating  the  week  of  camping  of  our  fifth 
graders  let  us  say  it  was  a  week  of  living  and  learning 
together.  They  were  explorers,  discoverers,  their  ex- 
periences were  direct  and  their  learning  active.  There 
were  four  major  areas  of  learning — 

1.  Social  Living.  These  children  lived  together  twenty- 
four  hours  per  day  without  fussing.  They  were  too  busy 
working  and  playing  together  to  have  time  for  undesir- 
able behavior.  Even  dish  washing,  wood  chopping, 
camp  cleaning  were  done  with  enthusiasm,  because  they 
had  someone  with  whom  to  work.  Dicky  said,  "I  like 
to  wash  dishes  at  camp.  I  had  rather  wash  5,000  dishes 
here  with  Johnny  and  Joan  than  100  at  home  by  myself." 

2.  Healthful  Living.  Children  planned  their  own  menus 
and  bought  their  food.  Dislike  vanished  in  face  of 
hunger  after  long  field  trips.  Regular  bathing  each  day 
was  part  of  the  routine  and  a  rest  period  observed  after 
lunch.  All  were  in  bed  and  asleep  by  nine  o'clock.  They 
lived  their  health  lessons.  No  child  was  sick  during  the 
camp  period. 

3.  Science  Experiences.  The  outdoors  is  full  of  materials 
for  real  learning  of  scientific  facts.  Field  trips,  specialist 
and  first  hand  information  gave  the  children  knowledge 
and  appreciation  for  conservation,  forestry,  rocks, 
minerals,  birds  and  animals,  plant  life  and  weather. 

4.  Work  Experience.  It  was  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween work  and  play.  The  camp  was  a  children's  com- 
munity as  they  planned,  carried  out  and  evaluated  the 
jobs  necessary  to  running  it.  Dish  washing,  cabin  clean- 
ing, table  setting,  wood  chopping,  etc.,  clearly  brought 
out  which  ones  took  their  responsibilities  seriously.  The 
welfare  of  the  entire  group  depended  upon  the  success 
of  the  jobs  well  done. 

The  children  had  a  wonderful  time  and  were  most 
enthusiastic  about  camping.  The  teacher  felt  it  was  very 
worthwhile  because  they  learned  many  things  about  the 
children  that  they  might  never  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  in  the  classroom. 

Some  of  the  children  who  were  slow  in  books  were 
among  the  leaders  at  camp.  The  children  grew  in  social 
relationships,  responsibilities,  and  independence." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  fifth  grade  is  the 
ideal  grade  for  school  camping  due  to  the  criteria  here- 
tofore mentioned.  Camping  is  a  worthwhile  experience 
for  children.  It  should  not  be  unduly  promoted,  nor 
should  it  be  cut  off.  Schools  that  can  afford  the  camping 
activities  without  undue  strain  on  personnel  should 
participate. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


On  about  November  15  delivery  will  begin  on  5,000,000 
bicolor  lespedeza  seedlings  and  2,000,000  multiflora  rose 
seedlings.  These  plants  are  going  free  of  charge  to 
farmers  and  landowners  and  sportsmen  who  are  interest- 
ed in  restoring  habitat  for  farm  game. 

The  beautiful  thing  about  the  whole  plan  is  that  there 
is  no  charge  made  for  these  plants.  People  wanting  to 
get  them  contact  their  district  biologist.  He  looks  over 
the  property  on  which  the  plants  are  to  be  planted, 
makes  recommendations  for  planting  procedure,  and 
sees  that  the  plants  are  delivered  to  the  planting  site. 

During  the  past  few  years  enough  of  these  plants  for 
farm  game  have  been  set  out  in  North  Carolina  to  make 
a  strip  fifteen  feet  wide,  long  enough  to  reach  almost 
entirely  across  the  country,  or  six  strips  clear  across 
North  Carolina. 

Many  wildlife  clubs  are  finding  that  they  get  wonder- 
ful cooperation  from  farmers  during  hunting  season  by 
helping  them  to  obtain  bicolor  and  multiflora  rose,  and 
helping  with  the  actual  planting.  More  and  more  sports- 
men are  realizing  that  the  future  of  hunting  in  this  state 
depends  upon  the  people  who  own  or  till  the  land. 
About  95  per  cent  of  our  game  is  produced  on  agricul- 
tural land. 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  game  restoration  program 
has  been  put  on  a  statewide  scope.  The  state  has  been 
divided  into  nine  districts,  and  in  each  is  a  biologist  re- 
sponsible for  habitat  restoration  and  other  game  man- 
agement problems. 

If  you  have  not  already  applied  for  these  seedlings 
(which  are  distributed  on  a  first  come  first  served  basis) 
there  still  may  be  time  to  apply.  Here  are  the  district 
biologists  and  the  counties  in  their  districts: 

William  Goodson,  Jr.,  Windsor,  District  1,  including 
Bertie,  Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  I  re,  Gates,  Hertford, 
Hyde,  Martin,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrrel  and  Wash- 
ington counties. 

A.  D.  Ennet,  Swansboro,  District  2,  i  i eluding  Beaufort, 
Carteret,  Craven,  Duplin,  Greene,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Onslow, 
Pamlico,  Pender  and  Pitt  counties. 


Charles  Woodhouse,  Holly  Springs,  District  3,  including 
Edgecomb,  Franklin,  Halifax,  Johnston,  Nash,  Northamp- 
ton, Vance,  Wake,  Warren,  Wayne,  and  Wilson  counties. 

Sam  Poole,  Lumberton,  District  4,  including  Bladen, 
Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  New 
Hanover,  Robeson,  Sampson  and  Scotland  counties. 

Don  Hankla,  Box  1651,  Burlington,  District  5,  including 
Alamance,  Caswell,  Chatham,  Durham,  Granville,  Guilford, 
Lee,  Orange,  Person,  Randolph,  and  Rockingham  counties. 

David  Taylor,  Albemarle,  District  6,  including  Anson, 
Cabarrus,  Davidson,  Mecklenburg,  Moore,  Montgomery, 
Richmond,  Rowan,  Stanly  and  Union  counties. 

Ted  Mitchell,  Statesville,  District  7,  including  Alexander, 
Alleghany,  Ashe,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Iredell,  Stokes,  Surry, 
Watauga,  Wilkes  and  Yadkin  counties. 

Ray  Smith,  Morganton,  District  8,  including  Avery, 
Burke,  Caldwell,  Catawba,  Cleveland,  Gaston,  Lincoln, 
McDowell,  Mitchell,  Rutherford  and  Yancey  counties. 

Rex  Bird,  Hendersonville,  District  9,  including  Bun- 
combe, Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Jackson,  Macon,  Madison,  Polk,  Swain  and  Transylvania 
counties. 


District  1  Wildlife  Protection  Supervisor  Leon  K. 
Thomas  and  Dare  County  Protector  W.  S.  White  last 
summer  parlayed  two  deer  skins  into  court  convictions 
costing  the  guilty  firelighters  nearly  $500.00  in  fines  and 
court  costs,  following  a  trail  of  hearsay  and  luck  that  led 
to  a  grocery  store  and  fish  market  in  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  courts  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

White  found  the  skins  of  two  freshly  killed  keer,  one 
a  doe,  on  August  19-  He  contacted  Thomas.  Thomas 
contacted  Bob  Halstead  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Washington,  N.  C,  since  if  deer  meat  had  been  illegally 
transported  across  state  lines  a  federal  case  was  in  the 
making. 

Questions  and  investigation  disclosed  the  first  name 
of  a  girl  who  worked  in  a  grocery  and  fish  market  on 
Princess  Anne  Road  in  Portsmouth.  On  this  shred  of 
clue,  the  men  went  to  Portsmouth.  The  second  store 
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where  inquiry  was  made  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  The 
owner  knew  the  girl,  and  took  the  officers  to  her  home. 
She  produced  forty  pounds  of  salted  venison,  and  a 
five- pound  roast  from  the  oven.  Further,  she  admitted 
having  accompanied  the  firelighting  party  when  the  deer 
were  killed.  She  named  names,  places,  and  dates,  and 
being  guilty  of  possessing  deer  meat  illegally,  agreed  to 
testify  in  court. 

Often  the  skin  of  an  illegally  killed  deer  hidden  in 
the  woods  is  slender  means  of  obtaining  a  conviction  for 
illegal  deer  killing.  The  hides  White  found  paid  off  and 
there  is  further  evidence  that  North  Carolina's  law  en- 
forcement people  are  a  modern  and  efficient  group. 

Here  are  the  crackshots  and  backlashes  from  WILD- 
LIFE readers  for  this  month: 

Sometimes  the  dictionary  doesn't  always  give  the  ap- 
propriate definition: 

"Editor  'Crackshots' 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  notice  in  our  1953-54  hunting  regulations  that  the 
squirrel  season  opens  October  15-January  1  which  includes 
Boomers.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  a  Boomer?  My 
Webster  Dictionary  says  a  Boomer  is  a  North  American 
Beaver.  Our  game  laws  say  there  is  no  open  season  for 
beaver.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date  regard- 
ing this  question. 

Thank  you  for  this  information. 

Yours  very  truly, 
A.  A.  Davis" 

The  word  "boomer,''  as  it  is  commonly  used  in  North 
Carolina,  refers  to  the  red  squirrel.  The  origin  of  the 
term  and  usage  seems  to  be  lost  in  antiquity,  but  as  the 
word  is  used  in  the  official  hunting  and  trapping  regu- 
lations of  this  state,  refers  to  the  red  squirrel. 

This  letter  poses  a  question  of  law.  Technically,  bow 
and  arrow  hunting  for  game  species  is  illegal  in  North 
Carolina,  since  the  law  specifies  the  means  by  which 
game  may  be  taken,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  are  not  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  means. 

"Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  see  some  articles  on  hunting  and  fishing 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  It  is  a  fast  growing  sport  in  North 
Carolina.  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  all  of  the  Charlotte 
Archers  to  subscribe  to  your  magazine.  I  rhink  it  is  a  won- 
derful publication.  If  you  will  give  archery  a  plug  I  will 
be  glad  to  help  if  I  can. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Little,  Jr.,  President 

'Charlotte  Archers,'  Charlotte,  N.  C." 

The  editors  have  requested  Mr.  Little  to  be  the  first  to 
contribute  an  article  on  bow  and  arrow  hunting  in  N.  C. 

HOW  FISH  FEED  • 

from  page  17 

It  is  this  change  in  the  rate  of  growth  which  makes  it 
possible  to  judge  the  age  of  a  fish.  As  a  fish  grows,  its 


scales  must  grow  fast  enough  to  keep  its  body  covered. 
During  the  summer  the  scales  grow  rapidly,  but  during 
the  winter  they  grow  scarcely  at  all.  This  results  in  the 
growth  rings  on  the  scales  which  show  the  number  of 
winters  a  fish  has  lived  through. 

We  know  that  all  food  eaten  by  animals  must  origi- 
nate from  plant  life.  All  of  the  food  in  the  world  results 
from  the  marvelous  chemistry  of  sunlight,  chlorophyl  in 
living  plants,  and  the  nutritive  elements  absorbed  by 
plants  from  the  soil,  water,  and  air.  Chlorophyl  trans- 
forms or  manufactures  these  basic  ingredients  into  use- 
able food,  with  sunlight  furnishing  the  energy  to  do  the 
job.  This  is  why  we  put  fertilizer  in  a  pond. 

The  fertilizer,  as  such,  is  of  no  direct  value  to  the  fish. 
Nutrients  in  the  fertilizer  dissolve  into  the  water  where 
they  can  be  absorbed  into  the  cells  of  plants  so  tiny  a 
microscope  is  needed  to  see  them.  Just  as  a  potato  plant 
stores  up  starch  in  its  roots,  these  plants  store  up  starch 
and  sugar  within  their  cells.  So  many  billions  of  them 
grow  in  a  well  fertilized  pond  that  the  whole  pond  looks 
green. 

In  a  fish  pond  are  billions  of  tiny  animals  that  feed  on 
these  microscopic  plants.  Even  these  are  so  small  that 
many  of  them  cannot  be  seen  without  magnification. 
These  are  protozoans  and  rotifers  that  eat  and  digest  the 
tiny  plants  much  the  same  as  a  bass  swallows  and  digests 
a  minnow. 

In  turn,  these  tiny  animals,  many  composed  of  only  a 
single  cell,  furnish  food  for  still  larger  animals  such  as 
the  copepods  and  water  fleas.  You  can  see  these  in  the 
water  if  you  look  carefully;  and  this  group  of  animals 
supplies  food  for  aquatic  insects  in  the  larval,  nymph,  or 
adult  stage,  such  as  mayflies,  dragonflies,  and  others. 

Now  the  very  small  fish,  when  they  first  absorb  the 
yolk  sac  and  start  to  feed,  eat  some  of  the  very  small 
animals  in  the  pond.  As  they  grow  larger,  they  eat  the 
larger  insects  and  their  young.  The  bream  in  the  pond 
remain  insect  feeders  all  their  lives,  although  the  large 
ones  do  eat  some  very  young  and  small  fish. 

Actually,  the  bream  probably  has  no  objection  at  all 
to  having  fish  for  his  dinner  instead  of  the  usual  insects. 
It  is  just  that  his  mouth  is  too  small  to  eat  any  except  the 
very  smallest  fish.  The  young  bass,  too,  eats  the  same 
food  as  the  bream.  But  when  his  mouth  gets  big  enough 
he  will  eat  any  fish  he  can  swallow.  He  eats  the  larger 
bream,  and  does  not  hestitate  to  eat  the  smaller  bass 
when  he  can  catch  them.  And  as  the  bass  gets  larger,  he 
serves  as  food  for  man. 

This  complicated  sequence  of  food,  starting  with 
plants  which  are  eaten  by  small  animals,  and  which  are 
in  turn  eaten  by  larger  and  larger  animals,  is  called  a 
"food  chain."  When  the  large  animal  dies  and  his  body 
decomposes,  the  nutrient  elements  which  made  it  up  are 
again  released  into  the  water  and  soil  for  use  by  other 
plants,  and  the  food  cycle,  completed,  goes  on  forever. 
Every  living  thing,  plant  or  animal,  is  a  part  of  this  cycle. 
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MORE  FLIGHT  FACTS 
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School  Boy  Trapping  For  Profit  and  Fun 


by  Ken  Wilson 

Fur  Resource  Biologist 


It  was  a  Saturday  morning.  The  infernal  ringing  of  the 
alarm  clock  practically  bounced  Billy  out  of  bed.  He 
dressed  in  a  jiffy,  washed  the  cobwebs  from  his  eyes  and 
hurried  out  to  the  barn  to  milk  his  pet  cow,  Daisy.  As 
Billy  cleaned  Daisy's  udder,  the  sleepy  feeling  that  goes 
with  a  soft,  cozy  bed  still  hung  around.  Then,  suddenly, 
a  fact  worked  its  way  into  his  mind.  It  was  November 
15  and  the  first  day  of  the  trapping  season. 

Billy  Short  lived  on  a  small  40-acre  farm  in  the 
northeast  central  part  of  the  state.  He  was  16  years  old, 
a  junior  in  high  school  and  a  4-H  Club  member  with 
two  years'  trapping  experience.  Billy's  Dad  had  taught 
him  to  trap  and  the  lessons  had  stuck.  In  his  first  year, 
the  young  trapper  caught  11  muskrats,  2  opossums  and 
1  weasel.  These  pelts  brought  $21.10  in  cash.  The  next 
year,  he  caught  17  muskrats,  5  opossums,  2  raccoons  and 
a  beautiful  buck  mink.  The  thrill  of  catching  the  wily 
mink  convinced  Billy  that  trapping  was  loads  of  fun 
as  well  as  profitable.  Money  received  that  year  totaled 
$48.10  and  $18  of  this  amount  was  received  for  the 
mink.  In  the  two  years  the  lad  had  trapped,  most  fur 
was  caught  during  Christmas  vacation  but  this  year  Billy 
was  determined  to  operate  a  trap  line  while  going  to 
school. 

His  chores  finished,  he  hustled  to  the  house  for  break- 
fast, brushed  his  teeth,  hugged  mother  goodbye,  picked 
up  his  lunch,  gathered  up  his  traps  along  with  other 
paraphernalia  and  started  for  a  small  creek  200  yards 
away.  About  a  minute's  walk  from  the  barn  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  forgotten  his  trapping  license,  so  he 
returned  for  that.  By  seven,  he  was  wading  in  the  creek. 
It  was  a  cloudless,  cool  day.  The  first  rays  of  sunlight 
were  peeping  through  the  trees.  A  gray  squirrel  scram- 
bled up  the  bank  into  a  knothole  in  a  tree.  Distant 
whistling  of  a  train  broke  the  morning  silence.  Billy 
was  happy.  He  flexed  his  muscles,  said  a  prayer  in  which 
he  thanked  God  for  his  many  blessings  and  started  up 
the  creek.  Mud  on  a  sand  bar  contained  muskrat  tracks 
of  several  sizes  and  a  deep  run  leading  into  a  nearby 
bank  indicated  where  they  lived.  A  trap  set  at  the  mouth 
of  the  run  or  at  the  sand  bar  would  catch  one  or  two 
muskrats  that  night  but  the  young  trapper  hesitated. 
Minks  are  prime  in  November  but  muskrats  are  not. 
In  fact,  November-caught  muskrats  usually  bring  only 
about  half  value.  Billy  learned  that  the  first  year  when 
he  caught  two  big  muskrats  on  November  17.  They 
brought  him  $1  each  while  similar  size  animals  trapped 

*The  trapper's  name  and  some  details  of  this  story  are  fictitious  but 
the  facts  of  trapping  are  true. 


late  in  December  were  worth  $2.10  a  piece.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  always  a  temptation  to  set  traps  where  sign  is  plenti- 
ful during  the  legal  trapping  season  because  one  never 
knows  when  a  competitor  will  move  in.  Billy,  however, 
decided  to  take  a  chance.  He  would  try  only  for  mink 
now  and  wait  until  Christmas  vacation  before  trapping 
for  'rats.  Moving  upstream  he  came  to  a  steep  over- 
hanging bank.  Three  days  earlier  mud  under  this  bank 
had  been  cleaned  of  leaves  and  smoothed  out  to  take 
the  clear  print  of  tracks.  Footprints  of  two  different  size 
mink  stood  out  and  a  large  raccoon  had  also  been  hunt- 
ing the  bank.  One  glimpse  of  the  mink  tracks  caused 
Billy's  heart  to  beat  faster.  Visions  of  a  beautiful,  dark 
brown  mink  loomed  before  his  eyes  as  a  size  ll/>  steel 
trap  was  placed  under  one-half  inch  of  water  in  line 


These  valuable  pelts  add  to  the  trappers  income.  Muskrats 
are  one  of  our  most  valuable  furbearers  in  view  of  number 
harvested  annually. 


with  the  tracks  and  staked  in  one  foot  of  water  to  in- 
sure drowning.  Preference  for  a  size  ll/?  trap  came  from 
experience.  The  year  before  a  size  1  trap  at  the  same 
place  caught  a  mink  but  when  Billy  arrived,  all  he 
found  was  two  toes.  Farther  upstream  another  trap  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  tiny  six-inch  wide  rivulet  that 
emptied  into  the  creek.  Had  the  rivulet  been  wider,  twigs 
would  have  been  placed  on  both  sides  to  guide  the  mink 
into  the  trap.  Three  more  mud  flat  sets  were  made.  To 
avoid  catching  raccoons  at  this  type  of  set,  three  or  four 
twigs  were  stuck  into  the  bank  in  a  horizontal  position 
about  six  inches  above  the  trap.  Raccoons  traveling  the 
creek  would  instinctively  step  over  the  barrier  while 
minks  would  go  under  it  and  get  caught.  Farther  up  the 
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creek  a  large  crayfish  was  located  under  a  flat  stone  in 
shallow  water.  It  was  killed  and  used  for  bait  in  a  hole 
dug  into  a  bank  along  the  creek.  The  trap  was  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hole  under  one-inch  of  water  and 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  leaves.  Some  trappers  cover 
their  traps  (often  to  hide  them  from  thieves)  while 
others  don't.  Billy's  Dad,  a  veteran  trapper  with  thirty 
years'  experience,  always  covered  his  traps  where  pos- 
sible. Young  mink,  he  said,  are  easily  taken  in  uncovered 
traps  but  many  old  mink  recognize  traps  and  avoid  them. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  some  successful  mink  trap- 
pers never  cover  their  traps. 

It  was  already  10  a.  m.  and  Billy  had  set  only  six 
traps.  All  were  quite  close  together  along  a  one-third 
mile  stretch  of  stream.  Good  mink  trappers  seldom  ex- 
ceed that  number  per  mile  of  stream,  but  our  young 
trapper  had  planned  it  that  way.  You  see,  school  and 
long  trap  lines  don't  go  together.  The  lad  was  searching 
a  sand  bar  for  tracks  when  his  alert  eyes  spotted  a  small 
trickle  of  water  flowing  from  a  low  brush  covered  bank 
into  the  creek.  With  the  aid  of  his  trowel,  a  small  4-inch 
wide  hole  was  dug  at  the  point  of  seepage  up  into  the 
bank  about  20  inches  and  curved  at  the  end.  The  trap 
was  placed  under  leaves  at  the  entrance.  No  bait  was 
used.  Minks  habitually  search  spring  holes  for  crayfish, 
frogs  and  fish  and  because  the  water  never  freezes,  traps 
placed  at  such  sites  often  catch  $100  worth  of  fur  a 
season.  Indeed,  Billy's  last  set  was  his  best  set  though 
he  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 

The  noon  hour  was  thirty  minutes  off  when  the 
hungry  trapper  stopped  at  the  base  of  a  big  oak  tree  to 
eat  lunch.  Afternoon  hours  were  used  scouting  nearby 
watercourses  and  ponds  for  the  Christmas  holiday  trap 
line.  Tracks  of  mink,  muskrat  and  raccoon  were  present 
on  every  stream  and  two  of  three  ponds  contained  musk- 
rat.  Permission  to  trap  on  the  land  of  two  neighbors  had 
been  obtained  during  the  summer.  No  evidence  of  other 
trappers  was  seen,  a  good  crop  of  fur  was  present  and 
prospects  of  a  successful  trapping  season  looked  bright. 

That  night,  with  visions  of  morrow  foremost  in  mind, 
Billy  found  it  difficult  to  sleep,  and  when  he  did  drop 
off,  he  dreamed  about  a  bike,  his  best  girl,  flunking 
arithmetic,  and  loads  of  crazy  dreams  without  sense — 
but  no  mink.  Next  morning  before  sun-up,  he  started  for 
the  creek.  At  the  first  set,  the  trap  contained  the  toe 
nails  of  a  muskrat.  The  next  four  sets  were  undisturbed. 
Mink  tracks  covered  the  sand  bar  adjacent  to  the  den  set 
baited  with  crayfish.  The  crayfish  was  missing  but  no 
mink.  At  this  point  our  youthful  trapper  did  some  sput- 
tering. Little  wonder  he  hadn't  dreamed  of  any  mink,  he 
thought.  But  just  about  that  time  he  arrived  at  the 
spring-hole  set.  He  looked  up  and  there  it  was.  A  big, 
dark-brown  mink  was  struggling  frantically  in  the  trap. 
What  a  vivid  and  pleasant  sight.  Billy  hesitated  momen- 
tarily between  heart  beats.  He  had  hoped  everything  in 
his  traps  would  be  dead.  The  mink  caught  last  year  was 
drowned.  A  mixture  of  excitement,  happiness  and  pain- 
ful anxiety  surged  through  his  being.  How  would  he 


kill  it  witiiout  damaging  the  fur  ?  What  if  it  got  away ! 
A  pungent,  ill-smelling  odor  filled  the  air.  A  closer  view 
disclosed  that  the  mink  was  held  in  the  trap  by  only  two 
toes.  Jolted  by  this  fact,  Billy  disregarded  the  beady 
eyes  and  needle-like  teeth  of  the  angry  mink,  pinned  it 
down  with  his  boot,  grabbed  its  head  and  drowned  it  in 
two  inches  of  water.  That  night  when  it  had  been  skin- 
ned and  placed  on  a  wire  stretcher  to  dry,  the  following 
facts  had  been  learned  about  the  mink:  (l)  it  was  a 
male;  (2)  it  weighed  2*4  pounds;  (3)  on  the  stretcher 
it  measured  29  inches  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail  and 
(4)  food  contents  in  the  stomach  were  crayfish. 

Through  November  and  up  to  Christmas  vacation, 
Billy  tended  his  traps.  He  had  good  days  and  he  had  bad 
days.  Flood  water  covered  his  traps  for  four  days  in 
December.  One  day  in  November  he  neglected  to  tend 
his  traps  and  on  the  next  trip  he  found  the  front  foot  of 
a  nice  mink  in  a  trap.  That  experience  convinced  him 
that  it  pays  to  tend  one's  traps  every  day.  On  another 
occasion,  a  wandering  dog  tore  a  muskrat  to  pieces.  And 
one  morning  Billy  found  three  traps  stolen.  In  spite  of 
these  reverses,  by  vacation  time  he  had  caught  four 
minks.  His  mink  sets  had  also  taken  8  worthless  barn 
rats,  6  muskrats,  2  raccoons,  an  opossum,  weasel  and 
crow. 

(Continued  next  month) 


The  successful  trapper  knows  his  animal  tracks.  These  are  the 
footprints  of  a  mink  in  the  mud  along  a  marsh. 
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Rabbit  hunting  is  sport  for  thousands.  But  the  cautious  hunter  will  be  careful  of  contracting  tularemia  from  infected  animals. 


by  Martin  P.  Hines,  D.V.M. 
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Those  who  hunt  rabbits  will  soon  be  experiencing  the 
thrill  of  listening  to  the  music  of  a  well-trained  pack  of 
hounds  echoing  through  frosty  covered  thickets,  fields 
and  meadows.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  our  wild 
rabbits  are  healthy  specimens,  but  a  small  number  are 
infected  with  tularemia  which  may  be  transmitted  to 
humans.  If  you  are  one  who  hunts  or  dresses  wild  rab- 
bits, then  this  article  is  written  especially  for  you  be- 
cause knowledge  about  this  disease  may  save  you  from 
becoming  a  victim. 

Tularemia  is  primarily  an  infectious  disease  of  rabbits 
and  rabbit-like  animals  and  is  transmitted  from  animal 
to  animal  by  ticks,  flies,  fleas,  and  lice.  It  assumes  public 
health  importance  in  that  man  becomes  infected  by  con- 
tact with  animals  and  insects  that  have  the  disease.  The 
disease  in  man  is  usually  caused  by  the  contamination  of 


the  skin  or  eyes  with  the  tissues  or  body  fluids  of  in- 
fected rabbits.  Man  may  also  become  infected  by  the  bite 
of  a  tick  or  fly  that  has  fed  on  an  infected  rabbit  or 
other  animal. 

In  1911  and  1912,  Doctors  McCoy  and  Chapin  de- 
scribed a  "plague-like  disease  of  rodents"  in  California, 
isolated  the  causative  agent,  and  named  the  organism 
Bacterium  tularense  after  Tulare  County,  California.  It 
was  not  until  two  years  later  that  this  animal  infection 
was  associated  with  a  clinical  disease  of  man.  In  1919 
Dr.  E.  Francis,  in  a  series  of  investigations,  provided  us 
with  most  of  our  basic  knowledge  of  the  disease.  He 
named  the  disease  tularemia  because  of  the  ability  of 
the  organism  to  invade  the  blood  and  produce  a  gen- 
eralized infection. 
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Distribution 

Tularemia  has  been  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Some  areas  are  much  more  heavily  in- 
fected than  others.  In  the  New  England  States,  only 
twenty  cases  have  been  reported  in  the  last  twelve  years. 
There  are  two  to  three  thousand  human  cases  reported 
each  year  in  the  United  States.  Since  1929  nearly  every 
county  in  North  Carolina  has  reported  one  or  more 
cases,  and  several  hundred  cases  have  been  reported  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  period  1932-1952. 
Many  countries  throughout  the  world  have  reported  the 
disease. 

Seasonal  Prevalence 

Tularemia  has  no  seasonal  prevalence  except  as  in- 
fluenced by  insects  or  by  contact  with  infected  animals. 
Human  cases  are  more  prevalent  in  the  summer  in  the 
western  states  where  ticks  and  deer  flies  are  the  cause 
of  the  infection.  East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  cotton- 
tail rabbits  are  thought  to  be  responsible  for  most 
human  cases,  and  since  they  are  generally  protected 
by  law,  except  for  a  few  winter  months,  the  sea- 
sonal prevalence  is  November  to  January  or  during  the 
hunting  season.  Cases  reported  in  North  Carolina  reach 
a  peak  in  December,  although  cases  are  reported  for 
every  month  of  the  year.  It  is  likely  that  the  summer 
cases  are  due  to  insect  transmission. 

Animals  Susceptible 

A  wide  variety  of  animals  in  the  United  States  may 
become  infected.  Although  primarily  a  disease  of  rab- 
bits, tularemia  has  been  reported  in  27  species  of  mam- 
mals and  6  species  of  birds.  Among  these  are  ground 
squirrels,  pheasants,  quail,  grouse,  mink,  coyotes,  skunks, 
beavers,  foxes,  muskrats,  woodchucks,  opossum,  and 
deer.  The  domestic  animals,  such  as  the  dog  and  cat, 
are  not  very  susceptible  but  may  carry  the  organisms 
under  their  claws  after  eating  infected  rabbits.  Scratches 
and  bites  from  such  animals  frequently  are  the  cause  of 
human  infection. 

The  Disease  in  Animals 

The  disease  in  rabbits  and  other  rodents  is  highly 
fatal,  and  characterized  chiefly  by  lesions  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  lymph  glands.  The  liver  and  spleen  are 
usually  "sprinkled"  with  small  white  spots  which  stand 
out  when  examined  in  the  sunlight.  The  disease  is  main- 
tained in  nature  by  a  variety  of  animal  ectoparasites.  Of 
these,  the  rabbit  tick  is  probably  the  most  important.  All 
stages  of  this  tick  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  wild 
rabbits.  The  organism  readily  infects  the  ticks  and  is 
passed  through  the  egg  to  the  larvae,  thus  it  maintains 
the  infection  in  the  tick  population.  Rabbit  ticks  hiber- 
nate in  the  winter,  away  from  rabbits  and  probably  the 
disease  is  maintained  through  the  winter  in  ticks  that 
have  dropped  off  dying  rabbits.  This  tick  does  not  feed 
on  man  and,  therefore,  does  not  play  a  role  in  trans- 
mitting the  disease  to  humans.  The  wood  and  dog  tick 
may  become  infected,  however,  and  transmit  tularemia 
(as  well  as  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever)  to  man.  It 
is  estimated  that  1  per  cent  of  all  wild  rabbits  are  in- 
fected. This,  of  course,  would  vary  from  year  to  year. 


Sources  of  Human  Infection 

Tularemia  may  be  transmitted  to  man  in  many  ways. 
The  most  important  ways  have  already  been  mentioned, 
such  as  handling  the  carcass  of  infected  animals,  espe- 
cially rabbits,  and  the  bites  of  ticks  and  other  insects. 
Eating  the  flesh  of  infected  rabbits,  which  has  not  been 
properly  cooked,  is  another  means  of  becoming  infected, 
as  well  as  by  bites  and  scratches  from  domestic  animals 
which  have  recently  fed  on  infected  rabbits.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  is  tularemia  transmitted  from  one  person  to 
another. 


Hunting  dogs  do  not  ofte  ii  com  ract  luia  rem  ia,  but  they  can 
carry  the  organisms  of  infection  toother  animals  and  hnmans. 

Infection  In  Man 

Infected  rabbits  are  believed  to  be  responsible  for 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  human  cases  in  the  United 
States.  Tularemia  bacteria  usually  gain  entrance  to  the 
body  through  an  abrasion  in  the  skin  while  handling  or 
dressing  infected  rabbits.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
tularemia  is  characterized  by  a  quick  onset,  fever,  chills, 
headaches,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  A  painful  sore 
often  develops  where  the  bacteria  enters  the  body  and 
the  associated  lymph  glands  become  enlarged  and  sensi- 
tive. One  should  see  his  family  physician  as  soon  as 
symptoms  appear.  If  no  symptoms  appear  10  days  after 
suspected  exposure,  the  danger  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing passed.  Despite  the  low  death  rate  in  treated  cases, 
the  disease  has  public  health  significance.  The  dis- 
ability period  is  frequently  long,  weeks  or  months. 
Permanent  immunity  follows  recovery  from  an  attack. 
•  See  TULAREMIA  Page  21 
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How  Are  We  Doing  In  FISH  MANAGEMENT? 


(Talk  by  R.  W.  Eschmeyer  at  the  31st  annual  convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  June  5,  1953 ) . 


The  picture  of  present-day  fish  management  can  best  be 
presented  by  reviewing,  briefly,  the  history  of  its  devel- 
opment. To  many  of  us  History  is  a  dull  subject.  How- 
ever, there  is  nothing  dull  about  the  story  of  the  gradual 
development  of  fish  conservation.  The  leading  roles  in 
this  drama  are  played  by  three  type-characters:  the 
angler,  the  politician  and  the  biologist.  The  first  of  these 
characters  wants  something,  the  second  tries  to  give  him 
the  things  he  wants,  and  the  third  tries  to  find  out  what 
the  principal  character  should  be  getting. 

The  future  of  fish  conservation  depends  on  how  each 
of  these  characters  plays  his  part  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  the  early  days  it  gradually  became  apparent  that 
some  regulations  were  needed  to  conserve  the  supply  of 
fish.  It  was  found  that  spawning  runs  could  be  depleted. 
The  early  regulations  were  based,  generally,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  each  fish  must  be  permitted  to  spawn  at 
least  once.  Size  limits  and  closed  seasons  at  spawning 
time  were  among  the  major  regulations  imposed  on 
fishing. 

Enforcement  machinery  was  needed  to  see  that  these 
laws  were  obeyed.  This  called  for  a  central  administra- 
tive set-up  in  the  state,  and  for  local  enforcement  men, 
who  were  usually  given  the  title  of  "warden." 

These  jobs  were  filled  by  political  appointees.  There 
was  a  complete  turnover  in  personnel  with  each  change 
in  the  governor's  office.  Of  course,  if  a  warden  happened 
to  arrest  a  politically  prominent  violator,  the  arrest  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  individual  personnel  turn- 
over. 

Another  item  entered  the  picture.  It  developed  into 
a  craze.  Folks  discovered  that  some  fish  could  be  hatched 
artifically  and  others  could  be  hatched  in  rearing  ponds. 
Nearly  every  state  started  a  hatchery  program.  This 
provided  more  jobs  for  political  appointees. 

Fish  management  now  consisted  of  enforcing  arbi- 
trarily-made regulations  and  the  indiscriminate  planting 
of  newly-hatched  fish  fry.  The  average  state  program 
was  a  simple  one.  The  political  appointees  were  able  to 
handle  the  situation.  The  regulations  themselves  were 
made  by  the  state  legislature.  Changes  in  the  laws  were 
usually  made  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  more 
vocal  sportsmen. 

If  local  anglers  were  dissatisfied  with  their  fishing,  a 
hatchery  truck  loaded  with  fry  was  dispatched  to  their 
favorite  fishing  waters.  If  more  appeasement  was  need- 
ed, the  legislature  passed  another  law  or  two.  Where 
anglers  were  quite  persistent,  a  change  in  wardens  or 
an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  wardens  was  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 


The  emphasis  was  on  more  of  the  same — more  fish 
fry,  more  regulations,  more  wardens!  There  was  only 
one  thing  wrong  with  this  simple  fish  conservation  pro- 
gram— it  didn't  help  the  fishing!  This  failure  led  to 
troubles  for  the  politically- appointed  administrators. 
Their  job  was  to  appease  the  anglers.  But  "appease- 
ment" became  increasingly  difficult. 

Anglers  proposed  a  variety  of  remedies.  Some  wanted 
one  regulation,  others  wanted  a  different  one.  There  was 
disagreement  on  which  species  to  stock.  Some  blamed 
the  predators.  Others  attributed  a  decline  in  fishing  to 
in-breeding.  Nearly  every  angler  had  an  answer,  but 
the  remedies  proposed  were  varied  and  sometimes  were 
contradictory.  Fishermen  fought  over  which  regulations 
should  be  imposed,  creating  serious  political  problems 
for  the  state  legislatures.  The  state  fishery  administra- 
tion was  almost  invariably  in  hot  water  because  any  step 
taken  would  be  favored  by  some  anglers  and  opposed 
by  others. 

Actually,  this  fighting  between  anglers  played  an 
important  role  in  bringing  about  modern  fish  manage- 
ment! If  they  had  not  disagreed  constantly  we  would 
still  be  limiting  fish  conservation  to  the  methods  used  in 
the  past.  Because  of  their  inability  to  appease  the  public, 
the  administrators  looked  for  new  ways  to  keep  the 
voters  happy.  In  some  instances  the  problem  was  turned 
over  to  hatchery  men.  They  had  a  ready  answer — we 
needed  more  hatcheries.  Elsewhere,  the  wardens  became 
experts.  They  had  an  answer,  too — we  needed  more  laws. 
The  anglers,  though,  didn't  accept  the  judgment  of 
either  the  hatchery  men  or  the  wardens.  They  continued 
to  disagree. 

Finally,  presumably  in  desperation,  the  administrators 
tried  a  new  "gadget."  In  medicine,  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, and  other  fields,  the  universities  were  finding 
some  of  the  answers.  So,  hiring  a  few  biology  professors 
in  summer  to  study  the  fish  conditions  offered  definite 
possibilities.  Some  states  even  employed  a  full-time 
biologist  or  two. 

In  this  new  science,  the  biologists  couldn't  get  the 
answers  immediately.  But,  they  served  a  useful  purpose. 
The  administrators  could  send  them  to  trouble  spots, 
and  could  then  indicate  to  the  local  anglers  that  the 
problem  was  being  investigated.  In  many  instances  this 
had  a  satisfying  effect  on  local  sportsmen. 

I  well  recall  some  of  my  early  trouble-shooting  efforts. 
In  one  instance  the  lake  was  well  supplied  with  blue- 
gills  but  almost  none  were  of  legal  length.  The  local 
club  stocked  heavily  each  year,  so  there  was  no  danger 
of  "in-breeding."  I  didn't  know  why  they  had  only  small 
fish  in  the  lake.  I'm  glad  I  didn't  know.  If  the  sports- 
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men  had  been  told  that  fishing  was  poor  because  there 
were  too  many  fish,  that  the  stocking  did  more  harm 
than  good,  that  the  size  limit  was  undesirable,  and  that 
fishing  would  be  better  if  they  destroyed  many  of  the 
little  fish,  the  trouble-shooter  would  very  probably  have 
been  shot! 

In  time  the  biologists  discovered  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  old  methods  were  ineffective.  But  they  couldn't 
recommend  substitute  activities  which  would  provide 
better  fishing.  They  were  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
the  doctor  who  knows  that  an  accepted  remedy  doesn't 
cure  a  certain  ailment,  but  who  knows  of  no  real  cure 
for  it. 

As  time  went  on,  the  biologists  made  some  important 
basic  discoveries.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  significant  ones: 

1.  It  was  found  that  a  lake  or  stream  is  really  an 
aquatic  pasture,  having  much  in  common  with  its  dry- 
land equivalent.  In  our  aquatic  pastures,  as  in  our  land 
pastures,  production  is  definitely  limited.  Furthermore, 
what  is  good  pasture  for  some  species  is  poor  pasture 
for  others. 

2.  Fish  are  extremely  prolific.  Under  suitable  con- 
ditions only  a  limited  brood  stock  is  needed  to  supply 
adequate  reproduction. 

3.  Our  harvesting  equipment,  the  hook  and  line,  is 
inefficient  "machinery."  Our  lures  must  compete  with 
the  natural  food.  By  hook-and-line  fishing  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  harvest  so  much  of  the  crop  that  an  in- 
adequate broodstock  remains. 

Once  these  basic  facts  (and  many  others)  were  learn- 
ed, progress  in  fish  management  was  rapid.  Administra- 
tion was  improved,  too.  When  it  became  known  that 
fish  conservation  was  a  complicated  science,  some  states 
set  up  efficient  administrative  machinery,  and  turned  the 
question  of  making  regulations  over  to  these  experienced 
fishery  administrators. 

Professional  fishery  workers  still  don't  have  all  the 
answers.  But  they  have  enough  of  them  so  that  they  can 
now  use  their  fish  management  "tools"  with  consider- 
able success. 

At  this  point  perhaps  we  should  explain  why  there 
are  no  dates  in  this  brief  history.  The  progress  was  not 
uniform — some  states  progressed  more  rapidly  than 
others.  For  some  states  the  "early"  history  referred  to 
above,  is  also  "recent"  history.  For  example,  one  north- 
ern state  still  has  an  extensive  personnel  turnover  with  a 
change  in  administration.  Here  fish  conservation  is 
still  a  political  football.  Many  wardens  were  still  elected 
to  office  a  few  years  ago  in  one  southeastern  state.  In 
a  number  of  states  the  legislatures  still  make  the  regu- 
lations. Some  states  had  no  formally  trained  fishery  per- 
sonnel even  two  or  three  years  ago.  In  several  eastern 
states  where  the  fishery  program  is  in  the  hands  of  elder- 
ly hatchery  personnel,  the  trained  biologists  are  tolerated 
only  because  of  public  demand.  Here  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  check  on  the  value  of  the  trout  stocking  pro- 


grams, which  probably  are  badly  in  need  of  checking. 
It  should  be  added  that  some  ex-hatchery  men,  who  have 
kept  up  with  developments,  are  doing  a  good  job  of 
administration. 

By  disagreeing  with  each  other  the  sportsmen  brought 
about,  indirectly,  our  shift  to  modern  fish  management. 
Now,  once  again,  the  progress  depends  on  the  sports- 
men. The  progressive  fish  conservation  set-ups  now  have 
the  know-how  to  do  a  good  job.  But,  they  can  do  it  only 
with  close  sportsman  cooperation. 

In  the  early  days  the  sportsmen  who  "knew  the  an- 
swers" were  responsible  for  the  development  of  fish 
conservation.  Today  the  individual  who  "knows  all  the 
answers"  is  a  detriment  to  fish  conservation. 

The  angler  once  again  plays  the  leading  role  in  the 
fish  management  picture,  but  the  role  now  must  be 
different  from  the  one  he  played  a  few  decades  ago.  It 
is  important  that  the  angler  recognize  and  accept  this 
new  role.  In  this  connection,  here  are  a  few  specific  sug- 
gestions for  organized  sportsmen: 

1.  Be  sure  you  have  a  modern,  progressive  state  fish 
conservation  set-up,  then  back  it  to  the  limit  and  accept 
its  judgment. 

2.  Insist  that  fish  conservation  be  kept  out  of  party 
politics. 

3.  Insist  that  the  matter  of  making  regulations  be 
turned  over  to  the  fish  and  game  division  (or  conserva- 
tion department),  and  be  taken  away  from  the  state 
legislatures. 

4.  Where  legislatures  still  make  the  regulations,  in- 
sist that  they  follow  the  advice  of  the  fishery  personnel. 

5.  Insist  that  the  state  fish  and  game  unit  have  effec- 
tive research  and  education  programs. 

6.  Help  on  those  aspects  of  the  program  which  are 
too  big  for  the  fish  set-ups  to  handle,  such  as  our  silta- 
tion  and  pollution  problems. 

7.  Organized  sportsmen's  groups  should  conduct  an 
active  educational  program  among  their  own  members. 
These  groups  can  play  their  role  well  only  if  they  are 
kept  up  on  developments. 

We  could  list  many  more  suggestions,  but  the  seven 
given  are  among  the  most  important  ones. 

So,  at  this  stage  in  our  fish  conservation  history,  the 
answer  to  the  question  "How  are  we  doing  in  fish  man- 
agement?" rests  with  the  fishermen  themselves,  and 
particularly  with  the  organized  sportsmen.  Knowing 
this,  I  have  been  observing  closely  the  "evolution"  of  the 
angler.  Is  he  learning  to  play  his  new  role  in  the  con- 
servation "drama"?  The  answer  can  be  made  without 
hestitation.  In  many  instances,  though  not  in  all  of  them, 
he  is  learning  to  play  the  new  role  exceptionally  well. 
This  leads  to  a  simple  answer  to  the  original  question — 
"how  are  we  doing  in  fish  management?"  In  general, 
WE'RE  DOING  FINE! 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  composite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe.  This  one  is  by  Frank  B.  Barick. 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Are  Refuges  Necessary  to 
Wildlife  Management? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


Dear  Joe: 

The  best  way  to  answer  your  question  would  be  to 
add  some  more  questions  to  it. 

What  is  the  purpose  and  function  of  wildlife  refuges  ? 
How  many  refuges  do  we  need  and  how  much  room  do 
we  have  for  them  in  North  Carolina?  How  do  we  ex- 
pect to  fill  this  need? 

We  are  of  course  using  the  term  "refuge"  loosely.  It 
would  perhaps  in  most  cases  be  more  accurate  to  say 
"wildlife  management  area,"  since  wildlife  is  not  only 
protected  but  also  managed  and  harvested  on  most  of 
the  areas  under  our  supervision.  But  regardless  of  the 
term,  it  is  clear  that  Tarheel  hunters  need  more  such 
areas  in  their  expanding  program  of  wildlife  restoration, 
and  they  will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  this  direction. 

Refuges  are  needed  primarily  for  the  restoration  of 
big  game  and  waterfowl.  In  the  term  "big  game"  we  in- 
clude not  only  deer,  bear  and  boar  but  also  the  wild 
turkey.  Waterfowl  of  course  includes  both  ducks  and 
geese,  as  well  as  coots  and  gallinules. 

Why  do  these  species  require  refuges  and  why  do  we 
not  include  small  game  of  farm  and  forest — the  rabbit, 
squirrel,  quail,  and  grouse  ?  This  is  a  good  question,  and 
basic  to  the  problem.  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
big  game  and  waterfowl  have  certain  characteristics  in 
common  which  make  them  especially  responsive  to 
restoration  through  the  reservation  of  large  blocks  of 
land  for  their  specific  use. 

First,  big  game  and  waterfowl  have  wide  cruising 
radius.  This  is  a  two-bit  technical  term  which  means  that 
they  cover  a  lot  of  ground.  A  deer's  "home  range"  is 
several  hundred  acres  and  a  bear  will  cover  several 
square  miles  in  his  usual  feeding  rounds.  The  same  can 


be  said  of  turkeys,  and  waterfowl  of  course,  have  the 
greatest  annual  cruising  radius  of  any  group  of  wildlife. 
Contrast  this  to  the  one-acre  home  range  of  the  rabbit 
or  the  few  acres  covered  by  a  covey  of  quail  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  In  other  words,  to  restore  big  game  you 
must  have  a  big  territory  to  contain  it. 

In  addition  waterfowl  have  special  requirements  as 
to  food  and  water.  Both  these  elements  must  be  present 
and  in  many  cases  it  requires  special  manipulation  of 
water  levels  to  make  the  food  available.  Since  natural 
situations  of  this  type  are  restricted  in  extent  there  is  a 
double  purpose  in  establishing  waterfowl  refuge  areas: 
l)  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  such  areas  as  we  do  have, 
and  2  )  to  create  new  areas  which  will  serve  their  needs. 

Also,  big  game  needs  added  protection  because  it  has 
a  relatively  slow  rate  of  increase.  The  normal  rate  of 
increase  of  a  deer  herd  is  only  25%  per  year.  On  the 
ether  hand  a  spring  population  of  a  dozen  birds  can  ex- 
pand to  three  dozen  (300%  increase)  by  the  first  of  the 
hunting  season.  An  annual  production  of  two  to  four 
times  the  brood  stock  is  not  uncommon  in  small  game. 
But,  it  takes  much  longer  to  build  up  a  shootable  sur- 
plus of  big  game  and  this  requires  extra  protection, 
which  can  best  be  provided  by  setting  aside  special 
areas  for  their  use.  Here  they  can  be  protected  from 
predators  and  poachers  as  well  as  legal  hunting  for  as 
long  as  is  necessary  to  build  up  a  shootable  surplus. 

Whereas  large  reservations  are  needed  to  build  up 
populations  of  big  game,  small  game  can  be  increased 
on  small  private  holdings  by  proper  land  use.  The  indi- 
vidual farmer  can  double  and  triple  his  quail  and  rabbit 
population  with  the  planting  of  a  few  strips  of  food  and 

•  See  JOE  Page  17 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 

Multif lora  Rose  Going  Fast  -  Bicolor  Lespedeza  Available 

At  press  time  the  Wildlife  Commission's  supply  of  multif lora  rose  seedlings  was 
almost  entirely  exhausted,  but  considerable  quantities  of  bicolor  lespedeza  were  still 
available  for  free  distribution  on  a  first  come  first  served  basis.  Distribution  of  the 
free  seedlings  for  wildlife  habitat  restoration  began  in  November,  and  applictions  for 
planting  stock  were  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
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First  Half  Of  Dove  Season  Considered  Successful 

Records  compiled  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  indicate  the  first  half  of  the  season 
on  doves  was  highly  successful  from  the  kill  data  recorded.  Dove  hunters  averaged  4.3 
doves  each  day  they  hunted,  and  averaged  1.6  doves  per  hour  of  shooting.  This  is  the 
best  hunter  success  since  1949  when  the  average  kill  was  5.3  doves  per  hunter.  Since 
that  time  the  dove  count  had  gone  down,  but  this  year's  figure  indicates  an  important 
comeback  of  dove  populations. 
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Many  Counties  Closed  To  Hunting  Due  To  Fire  Hazard 

Due  to  conditions  of  extreme  fire  hazard  in  the  Mountain  and  Piedmont  sections  of 
the  state,  Governor  Umstead,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  issued  proclamations  closing  fifty- 
two  counties  to  hunting.  First  to  be  closed  was  a  group  of  twenty-nine  counties  in 
western  North  Carolina  including:  Stokes,  Yadkin,  Surry,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Wilkes, 
Watauga,  Alexander,  Caldwell,  Catawba,  Cleveland,  Burke,  Avery,  Mitchell,  McDowell, 
Rutherford,  Polk,  Yancey,  Madison,  Buncombe,  Henderson,  Haywood,  Transylvania,  Swain, 
Macon,  Cherokee,  Graham,  Clay,  and  Jackson.  Later  twenty-three  Piedmont  counties  were 
closed  including:  Person,  Rockingham,  Rowan,  Caswell,  Guilford,  Cabarrus,  Alamance, 
Randolph,  Mecklenburg,  Orange,  Stanly,  Davie,  Durham,  Union,  Iredell,  Chatham,  Forsyth, 
Lincoln,  Montgomery,  Davidson,  Gaston,  Anson,  and  Greenville.  In  his  proclamation 
Governor  Umstead  stated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ban  hunting  in  closed  areas  until 
sufficient  rain  had  fallen  to  alleviate  the  situation.  At  press  time  general  rains  made 
possible  re-opening  the  season. 


*     *     *     *  * 


Commission  To  Expand  Trout  Program  With  Trout  Stamp  Funds 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  laid  plans  to  construct  and  operate  two  ad- 
ditional trout  rearing  stations  with  funds  expected  from  the  sale  of  special  trout  fish- 
ing permits  on  designated  mountain  trout  waters.  The  stations  will  produce  trout  only 
for  waters  where  special  licenses  are  required,  and  production  will  be  limited  only  by 
money  available  from  the  fund. 
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The  immature  Cooper's  hawk 
and  defiant — traits  which  wi 
ed  when  the  red  eye  of  adulth 


Portrait  of  a  red  fox — an  animal  that  lives  by  its  wits.  Surely  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  fox's  "personality"  is  reflected  in  its  countenance.  The  elliptical  pupils  of  the  eyes 
hint  that  the  fox  is  an  animal  of  the  night.  What  else  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  Does 
the  fox  remind  vou  of  anvone  vou  know? 


Which  snake  is  poisonous?  A 
quick  glance  at  the  eyes  will 
give  the  answer. 


The  top  snake,  a  young  black 
chicken  snake,  is  harmless. 
Note  the  round  pupil  and  how 
it  differs  from  the  elliptical 
pupil  or  "cat  eye"  of  the  cop- 
perhead below.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  easily  identified 
coral  snake,  all  North  Carolina 
snakes  with  round  pupils  are 
harmless. 
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Cold,  dispassionate  instinct  is  the  motivating 
force  of  the  snapping  turtle.  It  is  a  vicious 
predator  of  the  underwater  world. 


tal  portraits  reveal  about  their  owners.  With 
structures  of  their  faces  are  keys  to  identity. 

has  a  feather  pattern  that  is  unmistakable, 
animal's  way  of  life  by  studying  the  features 

hooked  bill  of  the  Cooper's  hawk  with  the 
ae  is  adapted  to  tearing  apart  flesh  while  the 

watery  habitat.  Perhaps  even  an  insight  into 
ran  be  found  in  its  portrait.  In  the  red  fox's, 
less,  and  fear  is  evident — the  result  of  ages 
urtle's,  primitive  brutality. 

collection  carefully,  and  then  list  the  things 
Note:  you  will  need  lots  of  paper  to  do  a 


The  drake  pintale  (above)  is  more  handsomely  marked  than  the 
hen  (below).  Do  the  portraits  reveal  any  differences  in  their 
"personalities?"  Pintail  have  longer  necks  than  most  ducks,  a 
characteristic  of  great  help  in  distant  identification. 


.os  by  Jack  Dermid 


that  a  minnow  Mill  have  of  a  largemouth  bass!  In  fact, 
unate  sunfish  can  still  be  seen  in  the  cavernous  mouth. 
' the  eye. 
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Fish  feed  where  the  conditions  are  to  their  liking,  and 
where  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  their  preferred 
food.  That  much  is  obvious.  The  successful  fisherman 
selects  his  baits  from  a  knowledge  of  the  preferred  foods 
of  the  species  he  is  after,  and  he  uses  those  baits  at  places 
and  times  when  he  believes  the  conditions  are  most 
satisfactory  for  the  fish.  The  unsuccessful  fisherman  se- 
lects baits  which  please  him  and  uses  them  at  his  own 
convenience. 

Suckers  will  move  along  the  bottom  of  a  stream, 
picking  up  bits  of  organic  materials  such  as  the  insect 
life  which  might  feed  their  betters,  the  earthworm  on 
the  small  boy's  hook,  or  the  eggs  which  a  minnow  or 
rock  or  trout  has  just  deposited.  Carp  are  principally 
vegetarians,  and  in  feeding  they  will  root  up  the  bottom 
of  a  pond  just  like  pigs  in  a  field.  Bits  of  vegetables, 
grains  of  corn,  or  balls  of  dough  make  the  best  baits. 

Herring  and  menhaden  are  seldom  caught  on  a  hook, 
for  their  food  is  plankton — the  extremely  small  plants 
and  animals  that  drift  free  in  the  water  and  which  are 
captured  by  the  fish  straining  them  out  as  water  passes 
in  his  mouth  and  out  through  his  gills. 

Gizzard  shad  feed  on  vegetation,  with  only  occasional 
insect  life  in  their  diet,  and  seldom  are  caught  on  a 
hook.  Most  minnows  prefer  animal  life,  either  the  larval 
or  adult  forms  of  aquatic  insects;  but  some,  like  the 
golden  shiner,  grow  large  enough  to  take  small  artificial 
flies  or  bits  of  earthworm,  and  may  be  taken  by  the 
fisherman  who  tries  for  them. 

The  drum  family  feeds  mainly  on  mollusks  and 
crustaceans.  Chances  are  that  the  fisherman  who  special- 
izes in  catching  channel  bass,  or  red  drum,  will  tell  you 
that  crabs  are  the  best  bait.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
catches  king  mackerel  or  bluefish  he  probably  will  want 
small  fish  for  bait,  or  a  plug  which  imitates  them. 

In  fresh  water,  too,  nearly  all  the  game  fishes  are 
carniverous.  The  young  must  compete  with  each  other 
for  the  available  supply  of  insect  larvae  and  other  small 
aquatic  animals.  As  some  become  larger,  they  feed  on 
the  smaller  fish  as  well.  Bream  and  trout  continue  to 
depend  on  a  diet  of  aquatic  insects  or  their  larvae  all  of 
their  lives,  except  some  of  the  largest  ones  which  find 


that  small  fish  provide  a  more  satisfying  meal.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  success  of  popping  bugs  in  bream  fishing, 
and  the  general  use  of  artificial  flies  for  trout. 

The  fisherman  who  wants  really  large  trout  uses  small 
minnows  or  artificial  lures  which  imitate  them.  So,  too, 
does  the  fisherman  for  crappies  and  white  bass.  He  re- 
members that  walleyes,  jack,  and  black  bass  have  larger 
mouths  and  prefer  large  minnows. 

And  so  it  appears  that  the  first  step  in  learning  where 
fish  feed  is  to  know  something  about  their  preferred 
foods,  and  then  to  understand  where  that  food  might  be 
found  in  different  waters.  The  trout  fisherman  knows 
that  the  rocky  riffle  areas  in  a  stream  are  the  home  of  the 
animals  the  trout  eats.  That  is  where  he  uses  his  wet 
flies  and  nymphs.  When  the  trout  are  not  feeding,  they 
will  rest  in  a  pool  below  the  riffle.  One  of  their  favorite 
feeding  spots  is  in  the  edge  of  the  white  water,  just 
where  the  riffle  empties  into  the  pool,  for  it  is  there  that 
the  food  produced  in  the  riffle  washes  down  with  the 
current  to  the  waiting  fish. 

When  the  riffle  enters  the  pool  at  one  side,  an  eddy 
often  is  formed  near  the  head  of  the  pool.  Food  animals 
washing  in  with  the  current  are  concentrated  by  the  eddy 
into  a  very  small  area,  and — if  you  were  a  fish  in  that 
pool,  where  would  you  look  for  your  dinner  ? 

In  stream  fishing  for  bass  we  must  think  a  little  differ- 
ently. The  smallmouth  will  not  hesitate  to  move  into  the 
rocky  rapids  and  look  for  a  crayfish  among  the  stones. 
Some  of  the  minnows  will  be  there,  too.  But  usually  he 
would  rather  lie  in  a  deep  run  behind  some  rock  that 
breaks  the  force  of  the  current  and  wait  for  his  dinner 
to  come  swimming  past.  And  the  large  minnow-eating 
trout  feeds  the  same  way.  Both  he  and  the  smallmouth 
seem  to  reason  that  there  is  no  use  burning  up  energy 
fighting  a  fast  current  when  it  is  possible  to  rest  in  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  pool,  or  under  a  cut  bank,  or  behind  a 
convenient  rock  and  wait  until  a  careless  minnow  comes 
swimming  past. 
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The  largemouth  bass  doesn't  bother  about  such  prob- 
lems. He  simply  avoids  them.  In  a  river,  he  seeks  out  the 
slowest  and  deepest  pool  he  can  find.  There  he  can 
pursue  minnows  when  he  is  hungry  without  bothering 
about  currents.  He  will  move  into  the  shallows  to  feed 
when  the  minnows  go  there,  or  down  into  the  deeper 
water  to  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  he  just  has 
no  use  at  all  for  fast  water. 

In  ponds,  which  usually  are  moderately  shallow,  the 
largemouth  seems  to  prefer  some  shady  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  He  may  be  resting  under  a  clump  of 
lily  leaves,  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  stump,  or  beneath 
a  sunken  log,  and  the  minnow  that  comes  past  will 
promptly  become  a  bass  dinner  if  the  bass  is  hungry. 
Lacking  such  hiding  places,  he  will  move  out  into  deep 
water  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  to  be  hidden  by 
depth.  In  the  early  morning  or  in  the  evening  he  moves 
into  the  shallow  water  to  feed  on  minnows  or  on  little 
bream  which  congregate  there. 

The  bream  in  the  pond  seem  less  concerned  about 
midday  temperatures  and  remaining  hidden.  Unless  it 
is  extremely  hot,  even  the  larger  bream  stay  in  fairly 
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shallow  water.  They  seem  to  know  that  the  insect  life 
they  feed  on  is  more  abundant  near  the  shore.  Brush- 
lined  banks  along  the  edge  of  a  pond  have  an  endless 
supply  of  terrestrial  insect  life,  some  of  which  seem 
anxious  to  fall  overboard  and  supply  dinner  for  a  hun- 
gry bream.  And  the  bream  seem  to  know  it. 

In  reservoirs  and  the  larger  lakes  there  are  a  whole 
new  set  of  conditions  which  affect  the  problem  of  where 
fish  feed.  The  most  important  of  these  are  water  tem- 
peratures and  the  oxygen  supply.  Fishermen  will  tell 
you  that  the  fishing  for  some  particular  species  will  be 
best  "when  the  dogwoods  bloom,"  or  on  "the  first  full 
moon  in  May."  Actually  these  phenomena  are  unknown 
to  the  fish.  But  there  is  an  average  temperature  for  the 
first  full  moon  in  May,  and  the  dogwoods  bloom  by 
temperature  rather  than  by  date.  Neither  the  trees  nor 
the  fish  can  read  a  calendar. 

In  streams  and  in  shallow  ponds  there  is  little  the 
fish  can  do  about  temperatures  which  he  does  not  like. 
We  know  that  the  fish  has  no  temperature  regulation  of 
his  body  as  we  have,  and  that  his  body  temperature 
changes  with  that  of  the  water.  When  a  piece  of  water 
is  so  deep  that  different  temperatures  are  available  to 
him,  simply  by  going  to  shallower  or  deeper  water,  we 
know  that  he  will  try  to  go  where  he  is  most  comfort- 
able. Why  not  ? 

Let's  consider  the  largemouth  bass,  for  example.  They 
will  start  to  feed  in  the  spring  when  the  water  is  about 
sixty  degrees,  but  given  a  selection  of  temperatures  they 
will  stay  within  the  seventy  to  seventy-five  degree  range. 
When  the  surface  water  reaches  that  range,  all  the 
largemouth  bass  in  the  reservoir  will  be  feeding  on  or 
near  the  surface.  The  plug  fisherman  gets  his  limit  and 
the  boat  dock  operator  is  happy. 

But  two  months  later  the  surface  temperature  may  be 
eighty-five  degrees  and  the  seventy  to  seventy-five  degree 
water  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep.  The  bass  are 
down  where  the  temperature  suits  them  and  never  even 
see  the  fisherman's  plug.  Both  the  fisherman  and  the 
boat-dock  operator  are  unhappy,  and  both  demand  that 
the  lake  be  "restocked."  And,  unfortunately,  this  situ- 
ation coincides  with  the  time  when  most  folks  take 
their  vacations. 

As  if  it  were  not  already  complicated  enough,  this 
temperature  preference  in  reservoirs  is  further  altered 
by  the  oxygen  supply.  It  puts  a  bottom  limit  on  how 
deep  any  fish  can  go  in  seeking  its  preferred  temperature. 

During  the  heat  of  the  summer,  bacteria  decompose 
the  organic  matter  in  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  water. 
This  uses  up  oxygen.  Unless  it  is  stirred  up  by  wind  or  a 
strong  current  moving  through  the  lake,  a  basin  of 
water  in  the  bottom  is  formed  which  does  not  mix  with 
the  upper  layers,  and  which  characteristically  is  cold  and 
almost  completely  without  oxygen.  It  is  called  the  hypo- 
limnion. 

•  See  FISH  Page  21 
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THE  YOUNG  HUNTER 


by  Herman  Nelson 


John  Leedson  glanced  out  the  car  window  at  the  forest 
as  he  drove  down  the  river  highway.  It  was  a  perfect 
day  for  hunting.  Nature,  it  seemed,  in  all  her  gay  and 
frolicsome  moods  and  breath-taking  beauty  was  trying 
to  outdo  herself  in  Autumn  magic  and  enchantment. 

Or  perhaps  the  magic  and  enchantment  of  this  day 
was  greatly  heightened  to  John  Leedson  by  the  fact  that 
he  and  his  young  son,  Ned,  would  soon  be  hunting 
rabbits  on  the  old  farm  land  which  bordered  the  river 
bottom.  And  to  young  Ned,  too,  it  was  a  special,  red- 
letter  day.  The  first  time  that  he  had  ever  been  hunting. 

Leedson  again  looked  at  his  son  and  smiled  as  he 
noticed  that  the  young  hunter  appeared  somewhat  ex- 
cited. Young  Ned  was  gazing  intently  at  the  likely- 
looking  hunting  spots  along  the  highway. 

Fond  memories  of  his  first  hunting  trip,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  came  back  to  John  Leedson.  He  wistfully 
remembered  how  he,  as  a  young  boy,  had  remained  rest- 
lessly awake  all  night  before  going  hunting.  That  night 
seemed  never  to  end.  For  a  second  he  thought  that  he 
could  hear  again  the  old  clock  in  the  hall  striking  the 
wee  hours  of  morning.  One,  two,  three  .  .  .  then,  at 
five  o'clock,  his  father  called,  telling  him  it  was  time  to 
get  up,  eat  breakfast,  and  start  on  their  hunting  trip. 


Wildlife  protectors  enjoy  helping  young  hunters  get  off  to  a 
sportsmanlike  start. 
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Yes,  that  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  this  morning 
it  felt  as  if  it  were  almost  yesterday.  Then  John  Leed- 
son's  reminiscences  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  as  he  turned 
the  car  into  the  narrow  lane  that  led  down  to  the  river 
bank. 

Those  hours  hunting  that  morning  passed  like  magic. 
It  seemed  as  if  only  a  few  minutes  ago  John  Leedson 
and  Ned  had  driven  down  this  narrow  lane  to  the  farm. 
Now  they  were  driving  homeward,  happily  discussing 
their  hunting  trip. 

"Well,  Ned,  how  did  you  enjoy  your  first  day  of 
hunting?" 

"Fine,  Dad,  I  had  a  good  time.  Didn't  the  beagles 
really  chase  those  rabbits  ?  You  could  hear  them  a  mile. 
We  could  have  shot  more  rabbits,  but  I  am  glad  that  we 
did  not.  I  don't  think  that  you  should  kill  more  than  you 
need.  If  we  shot  every  rabbit  we  saw,  we  would  be  poor 
sports." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Ned.  I  want  you, 
above  everything  else,  to  be  a  good  sport  and  consider- 
ate of  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others.  We  need  more 
hunters  who  are  real  sportsmen. 

"Today,  son,  there  are  far  too  many  wishy-washy 
hunters  who  hypocritically  cry  'save  our  game';  then 
deep  in  the  forest  without  anyone  around,  they  will 
slaughter  our  wildlife  without  thought  or  care  of  the 
consequences.  Their  lust,  sometimes  intensified  by  ele- 
ments of  coarseness  and  savagery,  must  be  satisfied. 

"This  is  where  we  hunters  often  fail.  We  must  realize 
that  the  rules  of  good  sportsmanship  and  fair  play 
apply  to  hunting  as  well  as  to  everything  that  we  do  in 
life.  We  should  gladly  observe  them.  Hunting  in  our 
great  land  is  more  than  a  right;  it  is  a  privilege  that  we 
should  all  cherish  and  use  wisely. 

"I  feel,  Ned,  that  it  is  up  to  you  and  your  generation 
of  young  boys  and  girls  to  make  sportsmanship  a  reality, 
not  a  mere  meaningless  word.  Wholesome  ideas  about 
hunting  not  only  will  make  you  a  good  hunter,  but  it 
will  help  you  to  be  a  better  citizen." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Dad.  I  am  sure  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  today  will  show  good  sportsmanship  in  hunting 
and  other  outdoor  sports,  such  as  fishing.  Another 
thing,  Dad,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  instructing  boys 
and  girls  in  the  proper  way  to  handle  guns.  The  train- 
ing I  received  in  our  Junior  Wildlife  Club  helped  me  a 
lot.  Then  the  film,  "Trigger  Happy  Harry,"  which  our 
Junior  Wildlife  Club  obtained  from  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in  Raleigh  covered 
many  important  points  of  gun  safety  that  one  should 
observe.  With  this  training  and  instruction  about  how 
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Many  wildlife  clubs  provide  youngsters  with  marksmanship 
training  at  the  traps. 

to  handle  a  gun  safely  and  having  the  opportunity  to 
shoot  skeet  and  trap  on  the  Senior  Wildlife  Club's 
range,  I  have  received  excellent  preparation  for  hunting." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
your  Junior  Wildlife  Club  and  skeet  shooting  on  the 
range.  After  your  first  hunting  experience  this  morning, 
what  would  you  say  was  the  most  important  safety 
rule  that  most  young  hunters  should  observe." 

"There  are  many,  Dad.  But  I  would  say  never  pull 
the  trigger  of  your  gun  until  you  can  clearly  see  the 
object  at  which  you  are  shooting.  I  remember  several 
times  this  morning  I  had  my  gun  to  my  shoulder  and 
was  ready  to  fire  at  a  movement  in  the  weeds.  Then,  to 
my  surprise,  out  bounced  one  of  the  beagles  instead  of 
the  rabbit.  One  should  never  shoot  at  anything  unless  he 
is  positive  what  it  is." 

"It  looks  as  if  you  have  made  a  good  beginning  at 
hunting,  Ned.  If  you  keep  it  up,  and  put  into  practice 
your  ideas  of  good  sportsmanship,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  always  enjoy  hunting.  Today  we  had  a  nice  hunting 
trip.  Next  Saturday  we'll  go  again." 

JOE  • 

from  page  10 

cover  in  the  right  places  or  by  making  minor  adjust- 
ments in  his  normal  planting  program.  But  he  cannot 
hold  or  increase  big  game  unless  he  has  a  large  holding, 
and  then  usually  only  in  cooperative  effort  with  his 
neighbors. 

Since  big  game  and  waterfowl  require  such  large 
tracts — upwards  of  10,000  acres  in  the  most  effective 
size — the  job  is  too  big  for  most  private  individuals. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  pretty  big  job  even  for  a  state  agency  to 
handle.  However,  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of  your 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  job  has  been 
under  way  for  some  time. 

We  still  have  a  great  potential  for  restoration  of  big 
game  and  waterfowl.  There  are  many  places  in  North 


Carolina  where  big  game  has  been  shot  out  and  can  be 
brought  back  only  by  special  restoration  areas.  Almost 
the  entire  Piedmont  section  is  barren  of  deer  and  bear, 
and  turkeys  are  rare.  Many  of  the  eastern  swamplands 
have  been  shot  out,  and  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
deer  were  practically  unheard  of  in  the  mountain 
counties.  Waterfowl,  on  the  other  hand  is  largely  con- 
fined to  a  few  coastal  areas. 

The  picture  is  changing  rapidly.  From  a  "have  not" 
state  not  much  more  than  a  decade  ago,  we  can  point 
with  pride  to  our  present  leading  position  in  the  south- 
east. And  we  plan  to  make  it  still  better.  On  the 
map  on  page  19  are  the  locations  of  established  wildlife 
management  areas.  Also  plotted  are  the  locations  of  ex- 
tensive timbered  areas  in  the  state  especially  suited 
to  big  game  restoration.  Many  of  these  can  also  double 
for  waterfowl  use. 

The  refuges  in  this  program  of  restoration  can  be 
divided  into  three  groups: 

(1)  Established  and  functioning 

(2)  Partially  established 

(3)  Proposed 

In  the  first  group  are  the  cooperative  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  on  U.  S.  Forest  Service  lands  as  well  as 
areas  owned  by  the  State,  and  others  which  have  been 
leased.  Most  of  these  areas  have  progressed  to  the  stage 
where  they  are  now  being  hunted.  Others  like  the  Sand- 
hills, Uwharrie  and  Caswell,  provide  an  overflow  into 
the  surrounding  open  territory  which  is  being  hunted,  a 
few,  like  the  Flat  Top  and  Little  Grandfather  are  still 
in  the  population  build-up  stage. 

The  areas  in  the  second  group  are  in  the  process  of 
establishment.  Some  are  new  areas  being  bought  while 
others  are  segments  of  proposed  refuges  which  were 
started  some  time  ago  but  not  yet  completed  for  one 
reason  or  another.  These,  of  course,  are  the  areas  which 
have  first  priority  at  the  present  and  we  are  engaged  in 
completing  these  before  going  on  the  last  group. 

The  third,  "proposed,"  group  is  not  listed  on  the 
map  for  security  reasons.  There  are  between  six  and  a 
dozen  areas  in  this  group,  and  although  there  priority 
of  establishment  is  yet  to  be  decided,  their  locations  have 
been  selected  and  preliminary  investigations  completed. 

Wherever  possible,  these  areas  are  being  purchased 
outright,  but  where  this  is  not  possible  they  are  being 
set  up  by  means  of  a  long  term  lease  of  the  wildlife 
rights.  This  gives  the  Commission  the  authority  to  stock 
the  area  if  necessary,  protect  it  from  trespassing  and  fire, 
and  regulate  the  hunting.  Where  the  land  is  owned  by 
some  other  public  agency,  a  cooperative  agreement  is 
worked  out  to  cover  these  arrangements. 

The  establishment  of  these  areas — some  for  big  game, 
some  for  waterfowl,  and  some  for  both — will  complete 
one  more  phase  in  the  overall  program  of  more  hunting 
for  more  people  with  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


( 


) 


December  is  a  month  in  which  the  season  is  open  on 
nearly  every  game  species  in  the  book  and  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  state.  This  year  more  hunters  than  ever 
before  have  taken  to  the  woods  and  fields  and  marshes. 
Some  are  purists,  who  care  for  only  one  particular  type 
of  hunting  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Some  are 
casual  hunters  who  go  out  with  a  gun  only  a  time  or 
two.  Some  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  taste  for  any  kind 
of  hunting.  Most  are  good  sports.  They  go  hunting  for 
the  fun  of  it,  and  consider  meat  on  the  table  purely  a 
secondary  matter.  They  obey  the  laws  and  the  rules 
of  sportsmanship.  Together  they  number  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  the  army  grows  bigger  every 
year.  This  fact  cannot  be  passed  off  with  a  casual 
"so  what?"  The  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
going  hunting  each  year  goes  beyond  normal  population 
increases.  In  modern  living  there  is  a  continuing  trend 
toward  shorter  working  hours.  This  means  more  time 
for  leisure,  and  more  leisure  time  results  in  more  time 
for  hunting. 

There  are  within  the  borders  of  this  state  of  ours  a 
fixed  number  of  square  miles  of  land.  The  State  is  em- 
barked on  a  campaign  to  bring  in  more  industry,  more 
wealth,  and  a  better  standard  of  living.  Those  are  high- 
ly commendable  aims,  deserving  the  support  of  all.  But 
here  is  what  the  hunter,  the  sportsman,  must  bear  in 
mind:  as  industrial  development  goes  on,  more  and 
more  space  is  consumed  by  the  growth  of  cities  and 
towns  and  the  building  of  factories.  That  means  less  and 
less  space  left  for  the  production  of  wildlife.  Carried  to 
a  logical  conclusion,  this  would  mean  eventual  extinc- 
tion of  wildlife  and  the  end  of  outdoor  sport.  Such  a 
condition,  of  course,  will  never  come  about.  But  unless 
there  is  an  awakening  of  the  people  of  this  state  to  the 
need  for  wise  planning  for  our  wildlife  and  other  natu- 
ral resources,  the  time  is  in  the  foreseeable  future  when 
there  simply  won't  be  enough  deer  or  rabbits  or  quail 
to  supply  the  demand  of  an  increasing  number  of  hunters. 


Now  is  the  time  for  the  phrase  "so  what?"  meant 
literally.  Here  is  what:  North  Carolina  has  more  indi- 
vidual farms  than  almost  any  other  state  in  the  country, 
over  288,000  of  them.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
these  farms  could  produce  more  game.  The  techniques 
employed  to  produce  more  game,  without  sacrificing 
agricultural  production,  would  produce  more  timber, 
better  soil,  and  clear  water  for  our  streams! 

Within  our  boundaries  are  over  3,600  cities,  towns, 
and  municipalities.  There  are  nearly  68,000  miles  of 
roads  under  state  maintenance.  Our  population  has 
passed  the  four  million  mark.  We  are  determined  to 
have  more  industry,  and  welcome  it. 

Does  that  paint  a  dark  picture  of  the  future  of  wild- 
life? Not  necessarily.  There  are  52,712  square  miles  of 
land  to  live  in  and  grow  in  and  develop  and  enjoy.  By 
working  and  planning  and  using  wisely  our  natural  re- 
sources, there  can  be  better  hunting  and  fishing — and 
more  of  it — twenty  years  hence,  though  our  population 
and  our  industrial  development  be  doubled  during  that 
time.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  working  individually  and 
collectively,  beginning  now ! 


Ed  Zern,  nationally  known  humor  writer  on  the 
subject  of  hunting  and  fishing,  got  off  this  nifty  at  a 
conservation  meeting  he  was  addressing:  Seems  a  fellow 
was  suddenly  bitten  by  the  conservation  bug  at  a  meet- 
ing of  sportsmen,  and  got  up  to  express  his  feelings  to 
the  group. 

"You  know,"  he  declared,  "I  have  a  twelve  year  old 
boy  at  home.  I  just  got  to  thinking  about  him.  Fifty 
years  from  now  he  will  be  sixty-two  years  old.  And  by 
cracky,  I  want  the  old  codger  to  have  something  to  hunt 
and  fish  for!" 
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Mrs.  Dan  Glisson,  who  works  in  the  County  Auditor's 
office  at  Goldsboro,  is  skeptical  about  the  size  of  cub 
bears  at  birth: 

"Dear  Editor: 

I  note  on  the  back  of  your  Wildlife  issue  of  October 
1953,  you  state  that  a  Cub  bear  weighs  only  8  ounces  at 
birth.  This  sounds  so  very  little,  I  am  asking  if  this  is  an 
error — or  is  correct.  I  can't  possibly  conceive  of  a  cub 
weighing  only  a  few  ounces — I  would  think  that  the  skin 
and  bones  would  weigh  more  than  this. 

I  enjoy  reading  Wildlife  as  it  comes  into  the  Auditor's 
office  of  Wayne  County,  Goldsboro. 

Thank  you  for  this  information." 

Artist  Donat  used  no  less  authority  for  the  8-10  ounce 
cubs  than  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  Possums  outdo  bears 
in  producing  flyweight  progeny.  At  birth  a  baby  opos- 
sum is  about  the  same  size  as  a  honey  bee,  and  100  of 
them  together  would  weigh  less  than  a  silver  dollar. 

C.  R.  Sumrell  of  Greenville  requests: 

"Would  you  please  send  me  as  much  information  as 
possible  on  what  damage  Herons,  Ducks  and  other  water 
feeding  birds  do  to  farm  fish  ponds,  if  any. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  effect  catfish  and  other 
common  fish  have  on  disturbing  the  correct  balance  of 
Bream  and  Bass  in  a  pond." 

Here  is  fish-expert  Harry  Cornell's  reply: 

"Domestic  ducks  and  geese  are  vegetarians  by  choice, 
although  they  may  eat  an  occasional  fish.  They  cannot 
be  expected  to  damage  your  pond  unless  they  are  present 
in  such  numbers  that  their  feeding  activities  keep  the 
water  in  a  permanently  turbid  state.  If  this  is  true,  their 
numbers  should  be  reduced. 

Herons,  Egrets,  and  the  like  live  on  fish,  but  unless 
they  are  present  in  tremendous  numbers,  they  will  be  a 
benefit  rather  than  a  detriment  to  your  pond.  Most 
ponds  contain  more  fish  than  the  food  supply  will  serve. 
One  of  the  most  common  pond  problems  is  a  stunted 
fish  population  resulting  from  an  overabundance  of 
bream.  The  numbers  of  wild  birds  that  usually  gather 
around  a  fish  pond  will  eat  so  few  fish  that  they  will  not 
damage  the  pond,  and  may  possibly  be  beneficial  in  a 
small  way. 

Catfish  and  other  non-game  fish  can  be  detrimental 
to  your  pond  in  that  they  compete  for  the  existing  food 
supply  with  the  bass  and  bream.  In  addition,  catfish  are 
notorious  egg-eaters,  and  may  naturally  reduce  the  suc- 
cessful reproduction  of  other  species.  Carp  may  eat 
eggs,  but  their  principal  detrimental  effect  is  in  causing 
a  permanent  turbidity  of  the  water.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  every  effort  be  made  to  reduce  the  popula- 
tion of  your  pond  to  bass  and  bream." 

C.  H.  Hasty,  Monroe,  has  contributed  this  descriptive 
bit  of  poetry,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pass  it  along  to 
WILDLIFE  readers: 
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Let9s  Train  For  Leadership 

by  Lunette  Barber 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  America  today  is  leadership. 
With  the  present  increase  in  population  of  7,000  per  day 
and  an  estimate  of  200,000,000  by  1970,  which  is  only 
17  years  from  now,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  leaders 
be  trained.  Who  is  doing  the  job  ?  Who  is  contributing 
to  the  program  ?  Each  adult  should  have  a  part. 

If  there  are  to  be  leaders,  they  will  have  to  be  in- 
formed, and  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
learned  and  practiced  is  conservation  of  our  natural 
renewable  resources.  Last  year  was  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  United  States  imported  more  food  than 
it  exported.  So  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forests,  and 
wildlife  is  going  to  become  a  must  in  America  soon. 

There  is  one  of  the  many  youth  organizations  which  is 
contributing  much  to  the  program  throughout  America 
— Boy  Scouts.  Just  last  year  a  new  Merit  Badge  Manual 
on  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  was  published  and  over 
50,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  true  story  of  a  Boy  Scout  who  had 
had  some  conservation  training:  Robert  Green,  age  12 
years,  grade  seven,  of  the  Lake  Sega  Section,  Brevard, 
North  Carolina  (Brevard  is  near  Pisgah  National  Forest) 
rescued  a  fawn  from  stray  dogs  which  had  chased  the 
fawn  near  his  home.  He  called  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
to  aid  him  in  getting  the  fawn  placed  in  a  safer  location. 
They  obliged  at  once  by  picking  up  the  fawn,  which  was 
placed  in  an  enclosure  of  the  garage  at  the  Chief  Ranger's 
residence. 


Learning  conservation  by  actual  experience. 


After  a  few  days'  observation  and  feeding,  they  called 
Robert  to  come  over  and  release  the  fawn.  It  seemed 
that  the  fawn  knew  that  he  was  going  again  to  live 
with  his  parents  and  be  happy  in  the  great  Pisgah  Forest. 

Many  boys  Robert's  age  would  have  insisted  that  the 
fawn  become  a  pet.  It  was  a  fine  bit  of  conservation  on 
the  boy's  part  to  release  the  deer.  Too  many  wild  animals 
and  birds  are  taken  and  cooped  up  for  some  one  to  enjoy 
having  around.  Besides  laws  and  regulations  prohibiting 
such  activities,  the  creatures  are  miserable  and  wasted. 
If  anyone  who  is  in  doubt  about  what  should  be  done  in 
an  experience  such  as  Robert's  finding  the  fawn,  see  the 
local  county  Wildlife  Protector,  District  Biologist,  or 
write  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 


Backyard  Conservation: 

SQUIRREL  ROXES 


by  Bill  Hamnett 


LEFT  AND  RIGHT 
SIDE  INTERCHANGE 
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SQUIRREL  DEN-BOX  PLAN 


There  have  been  numerous  requests  for  a  plan  to  aid  in 
the  building  of  squirrel  den  boxes.  The  plan  illustrated 
in  this  article  is  a  conventional  style  used  throughout  the 
country  by  those  who  wish  to  provide  additional  homes 
for  squirrels.  The  natural  requirement  is  one  den  tree 
per  acre  of  woodlot,  but  since  there  are  few  den  trees 
in  woodlots  around  farms  this  is  to  supplement  the  de- 
mand. 

A  box  of  this  type  should  be  placed  in  a  tree  no 
smaller  than  10  inches  in  diameter  and  between  20  and 
30  feet  above  the  ground.  The  den  box  should  be  situ- 
ated so  that  the  opening  is  adjacent  to  a  limb  (the  rea- 
son for  the  reversible  sides  in  the  plan),  thus  aiding 
squirrels  to  gain  entrance  more  easily  by  serving  as  a 
travel  lane  into  the  boxes.  In  order  to  encourage  squirrel 
use,  the  box  should  be  stuffed  half  full  with  dry  oak, 
maple  or  hickory  leaves,  or  excelsior.  Squirrels  begin 
winter  denning  and  litter  rearing  in  den  boxes  from 
January  through  April. 

Sportsman  groups,  interested  in  increasing  squirrel 
populations,  would  do  well  to  build  and  erect  a  number 
of  den  boxes  from  scrap  pine,  sawmill  slabs,  or  empty 
nail  kegs. 
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FISH  • 

from  page  15 

Above  it  is  warmer  water.  This  layer  is  continually 
mixed  with  the  surface  water,  but  not  with  that  below 
because  the  very  cold  water  is  heavier.  The  upper  layer 
usually  has  plenty  of  oxygen  for  fish  to  breathe.  It  is 
the  epilimnion.  These  two  layers  are  separated  by  a  thin 
layer  of  water  where  the  temperature  gradient  is  very 
sharp  and  which  usually  has  only  a  small  oxygen  sup- 
ply. It  is  called  the  thermocline. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  bass  can  follow  this  tem- 
perature preference  down  as  far  as  the  thermocline,  but 
when  he  tries  to  go  below  it  he  must  return  to  the  layer 
of  water  where  he  can  breathe.  We  might  say  that  the 
thermocline  puts  a  bottom  limit  on  how  far  the  bass  is 
free  to  go  in  seeking  water  of  the  temperature  he  likes. 
Otherwise  he  pays  no  attention  to  it.  The  preferred 
temperature  of  each  species  is  most  important  in  de- 
ciding where  it  will  feed  in  a  reservoir. 

But  more  food  is  available  along  the  lake  bottom 
than  in  open  water.  So  where  would  you  go  to  feed  if 
you  were  a  bass  ?  Why  down  to  your  preferred  tempera- 
ture layer  of  seventy  to  seventy-five  degrees,  and  then 
sideways  until  you  came  to  the  reservoir  bottom,  where 
the  water  was  just  that  deep.  In  a  big  lake,  that  is  where 
most  bass  feed. 

Bream  find  their  preferred  temperature  range  be- 
tween 75  and  80  degrees.  The  smallmouth  bass,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  able  to  use  food  most  efficiently  when  the 
water  temperature  is  between  60  and  65  degrees.  Wall- 
eyed pike  do  their  heaviest  feeding  at  a  temperature 
range  of  55  to  60  degrees,  and  trout  can  use  food  most 
efficiently  when  the  temperature  is  between  50  and  55 
degrees. 

The  successful  fisherman  knows  these  things  from  ex- 
perience, even  though  he  may  never  have  considered  the 
actual  temperature  ranges.  He  knows,  too,  that  in  lakes 
the  water  is  colder  near  the  bottom  than  it  is  near  the 
surface.  He  knows  that  when  the  water  is  warm  he  will 
catch  nothing  but  little  bream  or  perch  by  fishing  near 
the  surface.  When  he  wants  to  catch  bass  he  will  fish 
late  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the  morning  when  the 
water  is  cooler  near  the  surface.  Or,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  he  will  fish  very  deep  where  the  colder  water  is  to 
be  found.  He  will  fish  even  deeper  for  smallmouth  bass 
and  walleyes  than  he  will  for  largemouth  bass  and 
bream.  In  those  lakes  which  are  really  cold  near  the 
bottom  and  which  support  a  trout  population,  trout  can 
be  caught,  even  in  the  summer,  by  fishing  within  the 
limits  of  their  preferred  temperature  range. 

Understanding  the  factors  which  determine  where 
fish  feed  helps  to  make  an  expert  fisherman  of  a  be- 
ginner. A  thermometer  lowered  into  the  water  on  the 
end  of  your  fishing  line,  and  then  drawn  up  and  read 
quickly  before  it  can  change,  is  a  big  help  in  locating 
the  depth  at  which  fish  might  be  feeding.  On  those  days 
when  you  find  they  just  aren't  biting,  this  is  worth  a  try. 


TULAREMIA  • 

from  page  7 

Prevention  and  Control 

Even  though  successful  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  are  now  available,  one  should  take  all  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  contracting  the  disease.  The  following 
preventive  measures  are  extremely  important: 

1.  It  is  best  to  wear  rubber  gloves  while  cleaning  and 
dressing  wild  game.  Avoid  rubbing  eyes  with  soiled 
fingers  while  dressing  game.  Afterwards,  the  hands 
should  be  washed  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water. 

2.  Thorough  cooking  of  meat  from  wild  game  will 
render  it  safe  even  though  it  may  have  harbored  the 
disease.  There  should  be  no  red  meat  around  the  bones 
after  proper  cooking. 

3.  In  dressing  wild  game,  particularly  rabbits,  if  small 
yellowish-white  spots  are  found  in  the  liver  and  spleen, 
the  animal  should  be  buried  or  burned.  Persons  dressing 
such  game  should  always  wash  their  hands  thoroughly 
with  soap,  water,  and  an  antiseptic. 

4.  Sick  animals  give  the  appearance  of  being  lazy.  If 
the  animal  is  sluggish  and  is  easily  caught  by  dogs,  it  is 
probably  sick.  Such  animals  should  be  destroyed  by 
being  buried  or  burned.  Handle  them  cautiously. 

5.  When  working  outdoors  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
one  should  promptly  remove  attached  ticks  with  care  to 
avoid  crushing  them  and  contaminating  the  skin.  Kero- 
sene, iodine,  or  other  irritants  applied  to  the  tick  will 
usually  cause  it  to  release  its  hold.  Tweezers  or  forceps, 
if  available,  should  be  used  in  removal.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  removing  ticks  to  prevent  breaking  off  the 
mouth  parts  and  leaving  them  embedded  in  the  flesh. 

6.  Always  contact  your  physician  as  soon  as  symptoms 
appear. 

If  these  precautions  are  followed  carefully  by  those 
most  likely  to  contract  tularemia,  the  possibility  of  in- 
fection will  be  greatly  reduced. 


Courtesy  Kentucky  Happy  Hunting  Ground 
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Subscription  Contest  Was  Big  Success    ||| | L D L I F E  PROTECTION 


Left  to  Right  are:  R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Chairman,  Wildlife  Com- 
mission; J.  D.  McLean,  Gaston  County  Protector,  1st  Place; 
Oscar  Chad  wick,  Patrolman,  District  Four,  2nd  Place;  George 
Barr,  Stokes  County  Protector,  3rd  Place;  John  T.  Fairchild, 
Catawba  County  Protector,  4th  Place,  and  Executive  Director 
Clyde  P.  Patton.  The  men  in  uniform  sold  a  total  of  4,795 
subscriptions. 

Wildlife  Magazine's  monthly  circulation  was  increas- 
ed more  than  12,000  subscriptions,  thanks  to  the  splen- 
did efforts  of  field  and  office  personnel  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  conducted  a  two  months  sales  campaign. 

Top  salesman  of  the  group  was  J.  D.  McLean,  Gaston 
County  Wildlife  protector,  who  sold  1,319  subscrip- 
tions. Second  place  honors  went  to  District  Four  Patrol- 
man Oscar  Chadwick  with  1,183.  George  Barr,  Wild- 
life Protector  in  Stokes  County  brought  in  1,161  for 
third  place,  and  John  T.  Fairchild,  Wildlife  Protector 
in  Catawba,  sold  1,132  to  win  fourth  place.  Altogether 
the  four  men  brought  in  4,795  subscriptions,  more  than 
a  third  of  the  total  number  sold. 

Eighteen  employees  sold  over  100  subscriptions,  and 
37  sold  between  50  and  100  subscriptions.  Together 
with  subscriptions  sold  at  fairs  and  through  Christmas 
gift  plans,  total  circulation  with  the  December  1953 
issue  would  be  in  excess  of  50,000  per  month,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  entire  country  for  this  type  of  maga- 
zine. 

Prizes  for  the  top  four  salesmen  were  presented  at 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Commission  by  Chairman 
R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Sparta,  who  congratulated  the  men 
on  their  splendid  work  and  described  WILDLIFE  as 
the  most  effective  means  of  getting  Tar  Heel  citizens 
interested  in  a  progressive  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

McLean  won  a  $17.50  Neocaster  fishing  reel  donated 
by  the  Kilian  Tackle  Company,  $10.00  in  cash  from 
Washburn  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte,  the  firm  which  prints 
the  magazine,  and  a  copy  of  Leopold's  'Game  Manage- 
ment" from  the  Commission.  Chadwick  won  a  $10.00 
Penn  salt  water  reel  donated  by  the  Penn  Tackle  Com- 
pany, $5.00  in  cash  from  Washburn  Printing  Company, 
and  a  copy  of  "Game  Management."  Barr  and  Fairchild 
each  received  $5.00  from  Washburn  and  a  copy  of 
"Game  Management." 


Who  Is  This  Man? 

The  face  you  will  see  above  is  that  of  the  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector of  the  month.  Henceforth,  each  succeeding  issue 
of  this  magazine  will  publish  the  picture  of  a  Protector 
who  has  made  an  outstanding  record  as  an  enforcement 
officer.  The  final  index  of  a  good  Protector  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  number  of  violators  he  can  bring  to  justice. 
One  of  his  most  important  assets  is  the  ability  to  instill 
confidence  and  a  sense  of  fair  play  in  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  Thus,  many  potential  violators  are 
converted  into  true  sportsmen — willing  to  share  and 
share  alike  in  the  legal  harvest  of  the  year's  surplus 
game,  leaving  a  brood  stock  to  produce  another  surplus 
in  another  year. 

Enforcement  Record  for  Sportsmen 

Persons  checked  41,663 

Prosecutions   560 

Convictions    496 

A  total  of  $4,733.00  in  fines  was  collected  and  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the  con- 
victions were  obtained.  Fines  were  not  collected,  being 
either  suspended  or  not  levied,  in  42.54%  of  the  total 
number  of  convictions  obtained. 

It's  the  Law 

Question:  Are  there  any  legal  limitations  on  the  type  of 
gun  or  ammunition  which  may  be  used  to  kill  deer  ? 

Answer:  There  is  no  State-wide  law  regulating  the  cali- 
ber of  gun  or  the  type  of  ammunition  which  may 
be  used  to  take  deer.  However,  in  the  managed 
deer  hunts  on  the  various  State  refuges  which  are 
regulated  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
no  gun  of  less  caliber  than  .25/3000  may  be  used. 
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QUIZ  CONTEST 

Again  this  year  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  and 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  are  sponsoring  a 
Wildlife  Quiz  Contest.  This  year  the  contest  will  be 
open  to  students  from  the  seventh  to  twelfth  grades. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  an  official  entry  blank. 
Students  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  totaling  $295.00 
may  request  their  teacher  to  fill  in  the  entry  blank  and 
mail  it  to  Quiz  Contest,  Box  1341,  Raleigh.  All  entry 
blanks  must  be  sent  in  before  January  15.  Teachers 
entering  their  pupils  will  be  sent  quiz  form  sheets  to 
give  to  their  students  on  Monday,  February  1,  when  the 
contest  begins,  and  return  them  to  Contest  Headquarters 
before  March  15.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  the 
May,  1954  issue  of  WILDLIFE. 

Questions  and  other  problems  of  the  quiz  will  be 
based  on  material  which  has  appeared  in  the  magazine 
since  September,  1953,  plus  such  other  sources  as  fishing 
and  hunting  regulations.  Teachers  may  enter  any  or  all 
of  their  students,  as  long  as  the  total  number  is  stated 
on  the  entry  form.  Enough  quiz  sheets  will  be  sent  to 
provide  one  for  each  contestant. 


Hunting  Quiz 

In  each  of  the  following,  select  the  word  or  phrase  that  hest 
completes  the  statement: 

(1)  .     The  daily  bag  limit  on  quail  is  (a)  4,  (h)  6,  (c)  8, 

(d)  10  birds  

(2)  .     The  lawful  season  for  hunting  our  game  animals  and 

birds  begins  at  the  following  time:  (a)  midnight,  (b) 
sunrise,  (c)  noon,  (d)  sunset.  

(3)  .     Out  stale  resident  hunting  license  cost  (a)  $15.75,  (b) 

$3.10,  (c)  $2.25,  (d)  $1.10  .  

(4)  .     When  climbing  over  a  fence  the  young  hunter  should 

(a)  toss  his  gun  over  the  fence  and  try  to  hit  a  soft 
spot  of  ground  for  it  to  land  on,  (b)  hold  the  gun  in 
his  left  hand  while  using  his  right  hand  to  climb  over 
the  fence,  (c)  climb  over  the  fence  and  then  pull  the 
gun  through  the  bottom  of  the  fence,  (d)  break  gun 
open,  take  shells  out,  place  gun  on  other  side  of  the 
fence,  and  then  climb  over  fence.  

(5)  .     A  state  trapping  license  cost  (a)  $4.10.  (b)  $3.25,  (c) 

$2.25,  (d)  $1.10  

(6)  .     When  hunting  one  should  (a)  shoot  as  quickly  as  pos- 

sible at  the  game  so  that  it  will  not  get  out  of  range. 

(b)  take  the  safety  off  and  have  the  gun  ready  to  fire  as 
one  walks  through  the  woods,  (c)  keep  the  gun  barrel 
pointing  straight  out  in  front  of  you  while  hunting,  (d) 
pause  a  second,  make  sure  that  what  vou  are  aiming  at 
is  plainly  visible  to  you.  

(7)  .     Which  of  the  following  animals  is  not  classified  as  a 

game  animal  in  our  game  laws?  (a)  skunk,  (b)  rabbit, 

(c)  deer,  (d)  bear. — ,  

(8)  .     Which  of  the  following  methods  is  legal  for  hunting? 

(a)  shooting  a  deer  while  it  is  swimming  in  a  lake. 

(b)  hunting  rabbits  with  16-inch  beagles,  (e)  shooting 
quail  with  an  8  gauge  shotgun,  (d)  shooting  game  birds 
in  a  baited  field.  

(9)  .     If  a  boy  or  girl  has  not  reached  the  age  required  by  law 

for  having  their  own  hunting  license,  they  may  still 
hunt  if  they  fulfill  the  following  legal  requirement : 
(a)  own  a  20  or  410  gauge  shotgun,  (b)  pass  a  safety 
test  given  by  the  county  game  protector,  (c)  pay  $2.50 
for  a  special  juvenile  license,  (d)  hunt  under  the 
license  of  their  parent  or  guardian.  

(10)  .  The  rabbit  season  opened  on  (a)  October  15.  (b)  No- 

vember 26,  (e)  December  1.  (d)  January  15.    


Win  or  Lose  —  You  will  enjoy  participating  in  this  New  Type  of  Contest.  Open  to 
Students  in  7th  to  12th  Grades.  See  Above  for  more  details,  and  watch  for  future 
Issues  of  WILDLIFE. 


TEACHERS  —  Use  this  blank  to  register  your  pupils. 

Ssnd  to:  Quiz  Contest  Date  

Box  1341 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  teach  the  grade  in  school,  in 

 County  and  I  have  pupils  who  wish  to  enter 

the  Wildlife  Quiz  Contest. 

Name  

Address  
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